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Lr  leTenl  of  ibm  diilogoei  qf  Flaio  doubts  lun%  ariMii  amoiig 
bb  intarpreten  as  to  which  of  the  Taiioiu  rabjeeti  diicimad  In 
thorn  it  the  main  theiii.  The  ap&§km  liave  the  fteedom  of  eon- 
T«mtlon ;  no  aerera  inlea  of  art  reitriot  them,  and  aometimet  we 
are  ineUned  to  think,  with  one  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  thd 
Theaetetos  (p.  177),  that  the  digressioos  have  the  greater  interast 
Yet  in  the  most  inegular  of  the  dialogues  there  is  also  a  certain 
natoral  growth  or  nnitjr ;  the  beginning  is  not  fiirgotten  at  the  end, 
and  nnmeroos  allosions  and  refoenees  are  interspersed,  which  form 
tlie  loose  connecting  links  of  the  whole*  We  mnst  not  neglect  thi< 
onit jT,  bot  neither  most  we  attempt  to  confine  the  Platonie  dialogms 
on  the  Frocrostean  bed  of  a  single  idea  (op.  Introdootion  to  th«i 
Phaedros). 

Two  tendencies  seem  to  haTO  beset  the  interpreters  of  Plato  in 
this  matter.  First,  th^  haye  endearored  to  hang  the  dialoguei 
upon  one  another  hj  the  rery  slightest  threads ;  and  this  has  led 
to  opposite  and  contradictory  assertions  respecting  their  order  and 
sequence.  The  mantle  oi  Schleiermacher  has  descended  upon  hii 
soccessors,  who  haTO  applied  his  method  with  the  most  rarioos  re- 
suits.  The  ralue  and  nse  of  the  method  has  been  hardly,  if  at  all 
examined  either  hj  him  or  them.  Secondly,  thej  hare  extendec 
almost  indefinitely  the  scope  of  each  separate  dialc^e;  in  this  wa) 
they  think  that  they  have  escaped  all  difficulties,  not  seeing  tha^ 
what  they  haye  g^ed  in  generality  they  have  lost  in  truth  anc 
distinctness.  Metaphysical  conceptions  easily  pass  into  one  an< 
other ;  and  the  simpler  notions  of  antiquity,  which  we  can  onl] 
realize  by  an  efibrt,  imperceptibly  blend  with  the  more  familial 
theories  of  modem  philosophers.  An  eye  for  proportion  is  needed 
(bis  own  art  of  measuring)  in  the  study  of  Plato,  as  well  as  o 
other  great  artists.  We  may  readily  admit  that  the  moral  antith 
esis  of  good  and  pleasure,  or  the  intellectual  antithesis  of  knowl 
edge  and  opinion,  being  and  appearance,  are  neyer  far  off  in  i 
Platonic  discussion.     But  becausa  they  are  in  the  baclcground,  w< 
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b)iou1<1   not  bring  tbem  into  the  fbregroiuid,  or  expect  to  find  them 

«|u,illy  in  all  ihe  (iialogiies. 

There  mny  be  some  aijvnntiige  in  drawing  out  h  little  the  main 
outlines  of  the  buililio^;  but  the  use  of  this  is  Umiled,  and  msy  be 
eaMly  exag^rated.  We  majr  give  Flato  too  much  iyaiem,  and  alter 
the  nuiural  form  and  eonneclion  of  bis  thoughts.  Uoder  the  idea 
that  his  dialogues  are  fioiched  works  of  art,  we  m^y  find  a  reason 
for  everything,  and  lose  the  highest  characteristic  of  art,  which  ia 
■impUcitv.  Most  great  works  receive  a  new  light  from  a  oeir  and 
original  mind.  But  whether  these  new  lights  are  true  or  onl/  su^ 
gestive,  wiU  depend  on  their  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  PIbW, 
and  the  amount  of  direct  evidence  which  can  be  urged  in  support 
of  them.     When  a    '  '         way  with  us,  criticism  doe* 

a  friendiy  olhce  in  an,  and  recalling  us  to  tha 

indirndoQs  of  the  t 

Like  the   Fhaed  piuiled   students  of  Plato 

by  the  appearance  jects.      Uader  the  cover 

rhetoric  much  high  cedj  the  world  is  convinced 

of  falsehood;   aad  s  into  a  general  view  of  cb« 

good  and  evil  of  n  Geffectuai  attempt  to  obtain 

a  S'>und  duSnilion  as,  we  l)egin  by  imagioiiig  a 

universal  art  of  E  this  is  the  genus  of  which 

rhetoric  is  onir  oi  est  species.     To  flattery  U 

opposed  the  true  a  hich  he  who  possesses  seek* 

always  lo  impart  at  last  triumphs,  if  not  in 

this  world,  at  any  .__  ese  two  aspects  of  life  and 

knowledge  appear  to  be  me  two  leaaing  ideas  of  the  dialogue. 
The  true  and  the  fUae  in  indlTidnali  and  States,  fn  the  treatment 
of  the  soul  as  well  aa  <tf  the  body,  are  conceived  under  the  tbrm« 
of  true  and  fklae  art.  In  tha  dttvelopment  of  this  opposition  thera 
arise  TsHoas  other  qnenioiu,  ineh  a«  the  two  famotii  parodozes  of 
Socrates  :  (1)  that  to  do  is  worse  than  to  suffer  evil ;  and  (2)  that 
when  a  man  has  done  evil  he  had  better  be  punished  than  unpuD* 
iahed ;  to  which  majr  be  added  (3)  a  third  Socratic  paradoif,  that 
bad  ineD  do  what  they  think  best,  bnt  not  what  tbey  desire,  fbr  the 
desire  of  all  is  towarda  the  good.  That  pleasure  Is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  good  is  proved  by  the  simnltaneousness  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  by  the  posdhility  of  the  bad  having  in  certain  casea 
pleasures  ai  great  as  those  of  the  good,  or  even  greater.  Not 
merely  rhetoricians,  but  poets,  mnsitdans,  and  other  arUsts,  the 
whole  tribe  of  statesmen,  past  a*  well  a*  present,  are  inclnded  in 
the  class  of  flatterer*.  The  troe  and  &lBe  finally  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  gods  betow. 

The  dialogue  naturally  &Us  into  three  divisions,  to  which  the 
three  characters  of  Gor^aa,  ^lus,  and  CaUicles  respectively  cor- 
rus|iond ;   the  fbnn  and  tone  also  change  with  the  stages  of  the 
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ftrgnment.  Socrates  is  deferential  towards  Gorgias,  playful  and  j 
cutting  in  dealing  with  the  youthful  Polas,  ironical  and  sarcastic 
the  cncoanter  with  Callicles.  In  the  first  division  the  question 
asked  —  what  is  rhetoric  ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer  given,  \ 
Gorgias  is  soon  made  to  contradict  himself  by  Socrates,  and  t 
argument  is  transferred  into  the  hi  nds  of  the  younger  Polns,  w 
rushes  to  the  defense  of  his  master.  The  answer  has  at  last  to 
given  by  Socrates  himselC  but  before  he  can  even  explain  his  mes 
ing  to  Pdus,  he  must  enlighten  him  upon  the  great  subject  of  sha 
or  flatteries.  When  Polus  finds*his  favorite  art  reduced  to  the  le* 
of  cookery,  he  replies  that  at  any  rate  rhetoricians,  like  despo 
have  great  power.  Socrates  denies  that  they  have  any  real  pow 
and  this  leads  to  the  three  paradoxes  already  mentioned.  Althou 
they  are  strange  to  him,  Polns  is  at  last  connnced  of  them; 
least,  they  seem  to  him  to  follow  legitimately  from  the  premis 
Thus  the  second  act  of  the  dialogue  closes.  Tlien  Callicles  appe: 
on  the  scene,  at  first  maintaining  that  pleasure  is  good,  and  tl 
might  is  right,  and  that  law  is  nothing  but  the  combination  of  1 
many  weak  against  the  few  strong.  When  he  is  confuted  he  wii 
draws  fit>m  the  argument,  and  leaves  Socrates  to  arrive  at  the  c< 
elusion  by  himselfl  The  conclusion  is  that  there  are  two  kinds 
statesmanship,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  —  that  which  makes  the  peo] 
better,  and  that  which  only  flatters  them,  and  exhorts  Callicles 
choose  the  higher.  The  dialogue  terminates  with  a  mythus  oi 
final  judgment,  in  which  there  will  be  no  more  flattery  or  disgui 
and  no  ftirther  use  for  the  teaching  of  rhetoric. 

The  three  principal  characters  correspond  to  the  parts  which  i 
assigned  to  them  in  the  argument.  Gorgias  is  the  great  rhetoricis 
now  advanced  in  years,  who  goes  from  city  to  city  displaying  '. 
talents,  and  is  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  Like  all  the  Sophi 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  he  is  vain  and  boastful,  yet  he  also  hat 
certain  dignity,  and  is  treated  by  Socrates  with  considerable  respe 
But  he  is  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics.  All  his  life  long  he  1: 
been  teaching  rhetoric,  and  is  still  incapable  of  defining  his  own  a 
When  his  ideas  begin  to  clear  up,  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  tl 
rhetoric  can  be  wholly  separated  fi:x>m  justice  and  injustice,  and  t] 
lingering  sentiment  of  morality,  or  regard  for  public  opinion,  enab 
Socrates  to  detect  him  in  a  contradiction.  Like  Protagoras,  he 
described  as  of  a  generous  nature ;  he  expresses  his  approbation 
Socrates*  manner  of  approaching  a  question  ;  he  is  quite  "  one 
Socrates'  sort,  ready  to  be  refuted  as  well  as  to  refute,"  and  ve 
eager  that  Callicles  and  Socrates  should  have  the  game  out.  1 
knows  by  experience  that  rhetoric  exercises  great  influence  o\ 
other  men,  but  he  is  unable  to  explain  the  puzzle  how  rhetoric  c 
teach,  or  rather  persuade,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
discourse. 
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Poliis  is  an  [mpetuoui  yonth,  a  ruDaway  "  colt,"  as  Socratw  Je- 
Kritws  bim,  »hi>  wanted  originally  lo  have  taken  the  place  of  Gor- 
pa*  DDdor  tbo  p  etext  that  tie  was  tired,  and  avnils  Utoft^  of  the 
etvlieft  opponur  ty  1«  enter  the  lists.  He  U  said  to  be  the  ftntlior 
of  •  woric  on  rb<  loric  (462  C),  aail  U  again  mentioned  in  the  Pluie- 
dmi  (16T  B),  :  t  the  iovenlor  of  balanf«U  or  double  funn*  of 
•poacli  (cp.  448  '.,  4G;  C  )  S/m.  18S  C).  At  first  be  is  violent  and 
Ill-mannered,  nii',  is  nnjfr;  at  seeing  his  master  avercbrown.  But  ia 
ttie  judicloni  bands  of  Socrates,  be  is  soon  restored  to  good  humor, 
ajid  compelled  lo  assent  to  the  required  conclusion.  Liku  Gorjpas, 
he  is  OTeTthronn  because  ha  compromises;  be  is  unwilling  to  »3_v 
that  to  do  is  fairer  or  more  honorable  than  to  suder  ii^ustice. 
Though  he  ii  fnic  if  rhetoric,  and   daizled  by 

the  splendor  of  j'  isible  to  higher  ar^ments. 

Plato  may  have  (•  an  incongruity  in  a  yonth 

maintaining  the  c.  the  world.     He  has  never 

beard  the  other  si  i  he  listens  to  the  parodoKei 

of  Socrates  with  t  He  can  hardly  un<ler«tand 

the  meaning  of  A  le,  or  of  rhetoric  being  only 

useful  in  Hlf-accu  [ument  with  him  lias  (airly 

Calliclet,  [n  whi  imbled,  is  introduced  on  the 

stage  :  he  ii  with  hat  Socrates   <»  in  earnest ; 

for  if  tbeM  thiiii^  lays  with  real  emotion,  tha 

foundalioM  of  soc  Another  type  of  character 

Is   represented   in  sophist  nor  phiiosopber,  bnt 

man  of  the  w<^rld,  uuu  uu  Hcci>iiipii3u«l  Athenian  ^Dtleman.  He 
might  be  described  in  modem  language  h  a  cynic  or  materialist,  ft 
lover  of  power  and  also,  of  pleasnte,  and  unsorapnlon*  in  his  meant 
of  attaining  both.  There  ii  do  denre  on  his  part  to  offer  any  com- 
promise In  the  inCereata  of  morality ;  nor  is  any  concetuon  made  by 
him.  Like  Thraaymachtu  in  the  Bepublic,  though  be  is  not  of  the 
tame  weak  and  vulgar  class,  he  consistently  maincaiin  that  night  i( 
right.  His  great  motive  of  action  ia  political  ambition ;  in  this  ha 
is  characteristically  Greek.  Like  Anytus  in  the  Ueno,  he  ia  tha 
enemy  of  the  SopUati ;  bnt  &Tors  the  new  art  of  rhetoric,  which  bs 
regard*  aa  an  excellent  weapon  of  auack  and  deftoM.  He  i*  a  de- 
apiser  of  mankind  a«  he  b  of  philonpby,  and  leea  in  the  kwa  of 
the  State  only  •  violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  intended 
that  the  stronger  should  govern  the  weaker  (cp.  Bep.  3S8-360). 
Like  other  men  of  the  world  who  are  of  a  apecnlalive  turn  of  mind, 
he  generatisea  the  bad  side  of  human  nature,  and  haa  easily  brought 
down  his  principles  to  bis  practice.  Philoaophy  and  poetry  alike 
supply  lum  with  distinctioDi  suited  to  his  view  of  btiman  li£s.  He 
has  a  good  will  to  Socrates,  whose  talents  be  evidently  ■  * 
while  he  centurei  the  puerile  naa  which  he  makea  t£  them. 
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presses  a  keen  inteUectoal  interest  in  tlie  argument.  Like  An^tus, 
again,  he  has  a  sjrmpathj  with  other  men  of  the  world ;  the  Athe- 
nian statesmen  of  former  ages,  who  showed  no  weakness  and  made 
no  mistakes,  snch  as  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Pericles,  are  his  favor- 
ites. His  ideal  of  human  character  b  a  mi^n  of  great  passions  and 
great  powers,  which  he  has  developed  to  the  utmost,  and  which  he 
uaes  in  bis  own  enjoyment  and  in  the  government  of  others.  Had 
Critias  been  the  name  instead  of  Callicles,  about  whom  we  know 
nothing  from  other  sources,  the  opinions  of  the  man  would  have 
seemed  to  reflect  the  history  of  his  life. 

And  now  the  combat  deepens.  In  Callicles,  fiu*  more  than  in  any 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  is  concentrated  the  spirit  of  evil  against  which 
Socrates  is  contending,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  the  many 
contending  against  the  one  wise  man,  of  which  the  Sophists,  as  he 
describes  them  in  the  Republic,  are  the  imitators  rather  than  the 
authors,  being  themselves  carried  away  by  the  great  tide  of  public 
opinion.  Socrates  approaches  his  antagonists  warily  from  a  distance 
with  a  sort  of  irony  which  touches  with  a  light  hand  both  his  per- 
sonal vices  (probably  in  allusion  to  some  scandal  of  the  day)  and 
his  servility  to  the  populace.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  in  most  pro- 
found earnest,  as  Chaerephon  remarks.  Callicles  soon  loses  his 
temper,  but  the  more  he  is  irritated,  the  more  provoking  and  matter 
of  &ct  does  Socrates  become.  A  repartee  of  his  which  appears  to 
have  been  really  made  to  the  ^  omniscient "  Hippias,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Xenophon  (Mem.  IV.  4,  6,  10),  is  introduced  (490 
£).  He  is  called  by  Callicles  a  popular  declaimer,  and  certainly 
shows  that  he  has  the  power,  in  the  words  of  Gorgias,  of  being  '*  as 
long  a^  he  pleases,"  or  **  as  short  as  he  pleases  *'  (cp.  Protag.  336 
D).  Callicles  exhibits  great  ability  in  defending  himself  and  at- 
tacking Socrates,  whom  he  accuses  of  trifling  and  word-splitting : 
be  is  scandalized  (p.  494)  that  the  legitimate  consequences  of  his 
own  argument  should  be  stated  in  plain  terms ;  after  the  manner  of 
men  of  the  world,  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  decencies  of  life.  But 
he  cannot  consistently  maintain  the  bad  sense  of  words ;  and  get- 
ting confused  between  the  abstract  notions  of  better,  superior, 
stronger,  he  is  easily  turned  round  by  Socrates,  and  only  induced  to 
continue  the  argument  by  the  authority  of  Gorgias.  Once,  when 
Socrates  is  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  ambitious  citizen  baa 
to  identify  himself  with  the  people,  he  partially  recognizes  the  truth 
of  his  words. 

The  Socrates  of  the  Grorgias  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able personal  traits.  As  in  other  dialogues,  he  is  the  enemy  of  the 
Sophists  and  rhetoricians ;  and  also  of  the  statesmen,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  another  variety  of  the  same  species.  He  is  more  paradox- 
ical  and  satirical,  and  perhaps  more  unfair,  than  in  any  other  of 
Plato's  writings.     There  is    something  humorous  in  the  situation 
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ihe  ideal  and  ironical  Socrates  is  provoked  into  ft  kind  of  ezlravft* 
gance  by  the  worldliness  of  Culliotes,  "  footed  to  the  top  of  hii 
Wnt,"  although  he  is  at  the  same  lime  ileepiv  Berioai.  The  pre- 
■eDUtnent  of  hii  own  fate  is  haoging  over  him.  Re  it  ftware  that 
SocTsles,  the  aingia  real  teacher  of  politics,  as  he  rentures  to  call 
Umaslf,  CBQiiot  safel)'  go  to  war  with  the  whole  world  —  in  the  conrts 
ofsarth  he  will  be  condemned,  and  can  onlj'  be  jusutied  in  tfaeworid 
below.  Then  tfau  poiition  of  himself  and  Callicles  will  be  reversed; 
■U  thoAe  things  unfit  for  ears  polite  which  CalUcles  has  propheried 
•s  likely  to  linppea  to  him  in  this  world,  the  insuliing  tankage,  tho 
box  on  the  ears,  may  then  fall  upon  himself.  (Compare  Hep.  613 
D,  £,  bnd  the  similar  revercal  of  tJie  position  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
philosopher  in  the  ). 

Here  is  an  ini  his  own  behavior  at  the  trial 

of  the   generals  a'  r^uusoe,  nhicb  he  ironically 

attributes   to   his  Dcer  in  which  a  vote   of  the 

assembly  should   1  liis  is  said  to  have  happeceU 

"  laHt  year  "  (106)  iraiaatie  dale  of  the  dialogue 

liw  been  Sxed  at  4  ites  would  already  bare  been 

an  old   man.     Th  ked,  but  is  scarcely  reconcil- 

ablu  with  auotber  amely,  the  "  retent  "  usurpa- 

tion of  Archclaus,  the  year  413   (470  D);  and 

atill  lef-s  with  the  t  B)  of  Pericles,  which  hap- 

pened twenty-four  9  b.  c),  or  with  the  oieotioa   , 

of  Nicios,  who  die.  -theless  spokeo  of  as  a  living  j 

witness  (472  A,  B)  -vaily  had  reason  to  observe, 

that  although  there  is  a  general  consisiency  of  times  and  ptrsons  in 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  a  predw  dramatic  daU  is  an  inrendoii  of  his 
commentators. 

The  conclusion  of  tb«  dialogua  b  remarkable,  (1)  for  the  traly 
characteristic  declaiadon  of  Socratei  (p.  309  A)  that  he  ia  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  and  bearing  of  these  things,  while  be  affirraa  at 
the  same  time  that  no  one  can  maintain  any  other  view  without 
being  ridiculous.  The  profenion  of  ignorance  reminds  tu  of  tli* 
earlier  and  more  esclnsiTely  Socratle  dialogues.  Bat  neither  in 
them,  nor  in  the  Apology,  nor  In  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno[^n,  doe* 
Socrates  express  soy  donbt  of  the  fhndameatal  truths  of  morality. 
He  eridently  regsids  this  "  among  the  multitude  of  qaesdoni "  which 
agitate  human  life  ■*  as  the  principle  which  alone  remains  unshaken  " 
(027  B).  He  does  not  insist  here,  any  more  than  in  the  Fhaedo,  on 
the  literal  truth  of  the  myth,  but  only  on  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
Mne  which  is  contained  in  it,  that  doing  wrong  is  worse  than  suf- 
fering, that  a  man  should  seem  rather  than  be,  that  if  he  is  bad  he 
should  be  corrected,  and  that  rhetoric  should  be  employed  for  the 
maiotenance  of  the  right  only.  The  ntrelation  of  another  lift  is 
tiao  a  reci^tulalioa  of  the  argument  in  a  figur*. 
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(2)  Tlie  statement  of  Socrates  is  remarkable,  that  he  is  the  onljr 
troe  politician  of  his  age.  In  other  passages,  especially  in  the  Apol- 
ogj,  he  disclaims  being  a  politician  at  aU.  There  he  is  convinced 
that  he  or  any  other  good  man  who  attempted  to  resist  the  popular 
will  would  be  put  to  death  before  he  had  done  any  good  to  himself 
or  others.  Here  he  anticipates  such  a  &te  for  himself,  from  the  &ct 
-that  he  is  ^  the  only  man  of  the  present  day  who  performs  his  pub- 
Hu  duties  at  alL"  The  two  points  of  view  are  not  really  inconsist- 
enty  but  the  difference  between  them  is  worth  noticing  :  Socrates  is 
and  is  not  a  public  man.  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  like  Alcibia- 
des  or  Pericles,  but  in  a  higher  one ;  and  this  will  sooner  or  later 
entail  the  same  consequences  on  him.  He  cannot  be  a  private  man 
if  he  would ;  neither  can  he  separate  morals  from  politics.  Nor  is 
he  unwilling  to  be  a  politician,  although  he  foresees  the  dangers  that 
await  him,  but  he  must  first  become  a  better  and  wiser  man,  for  he 
as  well  as  Callicles  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  uncertainty  (527 
D,  E).  Neither  is  he  quite  consistent  in  the  point  of  view  which 
he  maintains  in  this  very  dialogue  (526  C,  D ;  cp.  Bep.  426  C,  D). 

And  now,  as  Socrates  says  (506  D),  we  will  ''  resume  the  argu- 
ment firom  the  beginning." 

Socrates,  who  is  attended  by  bis  inseparable  disciple  Chaerephon, 
meets  Callicles  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  He  is  informed  that  he 
has  just  missed  an  exhibition  of  Gorgias,  which  he  regrets,  because 
he  was  desirous,  not  of  hearing  Gorgias  display  his  rhetoric,  but  of 
interrogating  him  concerning  the  nature  of  his  art.  Callicles  pro- 
poses that  they  shall  go  with  him  to  his  own  house,  where  Gorgias 
is  staying.  There  they  find  the  great  rhetorician  and  his  younger 
friend  and  disciple  Polus. 

Soc.  Put  the  question  to  him,  Chaerephon.  Ch,  What  ques- 
tion. Soc.  Who  is  he  ?  —  such  a  question  as  would  elicit  from  a 
man  the  answer,  **  I  am  a  cobbler."  Polus  suggests  that  Gorgias 
may  be  tired,  and  desires  to  answer  for  him.  '*  Who  is  Grorgias  ?  " 
Ofks  Chaerepbon,  imitating  the  manner  of  his  master  Socrates. 
*<  One  of  the  best  of  men  and  a  proficient  in  the  best  and  noblest 
of  experimental  arts,"  etc.,  replies  Polus,  in  rhetorical  and  balanced 
phrases.  Socrates  is  dissatisfied  at  the  length  and  unmeaningness 
uf  the  answer ;  he  tells  the  disconcerted  volunteer  that  he  has  mis- 
taken the  quality  for  the  nature  of  the  art,  and  remarks  to  Gorgias, 
that  Polus  has  learnt  how  to  make  a  speech,  but  not  how  to  answer 
a  qu<*vion.  He  wishes  that  Gorgias  would  answer  him.  Gorgias  is 
willing  enough,  and  replies  to  the  question  asked  by  Chaerephon,  — 
that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  and  in  Homeric  language  **  boasts  himself 
to  be  a  good  one."  At  the  request  of  Socrates  he  promises  to  be 
brief;  for  **  he  can  be  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  as  short  as  he 
pleases.*'     Socrates  would  have  him  bestow  his  length  on  others, 
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utd  proceeds  to  aab  him  ft  DDmber  of  queslioDS,  which  ore  onswcrad  J 
by  him  to  his  own  great  wtisfaetion,  sod  with  a  breTity  which  e*-  i 
citrt  tha  admiration  of  Socralcs.     The  result  of  the  disciusioD  may 
ba  nunmed  up  as  rollowa :  — 

'  Bhetoric  treats  of  discourse  ;  but  mnric  and  medicine,  and  other 
particular  arts,  are  also  concerned  with  discourse  ;  in  what  way  tbea 
doea  rhetoric  di9er  from  them  ?  Gorgisa  draws  a  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  art  wbicb  deals  with  words,  aod  the  arts  which  have  to 
•do  with  external  actions.  Socrates  extends  tfaia  distoDCtion  further, 
and  divides  all  producliTe  arts  into  two  classes  :  (I)  arts  which  may 
be  carried  on  io  liileacQ ;  and  (3)  arts  which  have  to  do  with  wonls, 
or  in  which  word!  tb  action,  such  as  arithmetic, 

geometry,  rhetoric  could   hardly  have  meant  U> 

say  that   ariLhuiel  rhetoric.     Eren  in  the  art* 

which  are  concen  arc  <iifferences.     What  then 

distinguishes  rhet"  arts   which  have  to  do  with 

■wonU  ?     "  The  wi  use*  rel.ite   to  the   bc»t  and 

greatest  of  humnr  me,   Gorgios,  what  are  the 

best?     "Health  S  tlth  tliird,"  in   the  words  of 

the  old  song,  or  ho  lem  ?     The  arts  will  come  to 

you  io  a  body,  ear  le  and  saying  that  her  own 

good  ia  luperior  to  low  will  you  choose  between 

them?     '■!  ahould  tlie  art  of  persuasion,  which 

gives  fi«edom  to  a)  duals  power  in   the  State,  is 

the  greatest  good."  nut  wom  ii  uus  exact  nature  of  this  pemMf 
sion  ?  —  is  the  persevering  retort.  Too  oould  not  describe  Zenxia 
at  a  painter,  or  even  a*  a  painter  of  figures,  if  there  were  other 
painters  of  figures;  neither  can  you  define  ibetoria  umply  as  an  art 
of  persuasion,  because  there  are  other  arts  which  persiude,  such  aa 
arit^unetic,  which  is  an  art  of  persuadoa  about  odd  and  even  nnn- 
bera.  Gorgias  is  made  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  Airther  limitalioa, 
and  he  now  defines  rhetoric  aa  the  art  of  persuading  in  the  law 
courts,  and  in  the  assembly,  about  tbe  jnst  and  unjust.  But  still 
there  are  two  sorts  of  persuasion ;  one  which  gives  knowledge,  and 
another  which  gives  belief  without  knowledge  ;  and  knowledge  it  al- 
ways true,  but  belief  may  be  either  bue  or  &lse,  —  there  is  therafbre 
a  further  question  :  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  persuasion  does  itet- 
oric  eSbct  in  courts  of  law  and  assemblies  ?  Plainly  that  whkb 
gives  belief  and  not  that  which  givea  knowledge ;  for  no  one  can 
impart  a  real  knowledge  of  such  matters  to  a  crowd  of  persons  io  a 
fcw  minutes.  And  there  is  another  point  to  bo  considered  :  when 
the  assembly  meets  to  advise  about  walls  or  docks  or  military  expe- 
ditions, the  rhetorician  is  not  taken  into  counsel,  but  tha  architect  or 
the  general.  How  would  Gorgias  explain  this  ?  Kot  Socrates 
only,  bat  all  who  Intend  to  beoome  his  disciples  (and  there  are  sev- 
arsl  of  them  In  the  oompany),  ara  e^^y  asking  ;  About  what  then 
will  rhetoric  teach  us  to  persuade  or  advise  the  State  ? 
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Goi^bs  IDiitftntot  tba  nature  of  diflCorio  hf  %^^^^  tibt 
pie  of  TlieiiiiitDclei»  who  pemuuled  the  Athcniww  to  boild  Ai 
clocks  and  vaU%  and  of  Foridee,  idioia  Socratee  hfanedf  veoMHiM 
to  have  heaid  advising  them  aboot  the  middle  walL  He  adds  tl 
he  has  enrdaed  a  similar  ^lower  over  die  patients  of  Us  bioll 
Hcndleaa.  He  ooold  be  ofaosea  a  ph jsielaa  hf  the  emsmhiy  if 
pisessd,  ftr  no  phjrdeiaa  ooold  ooo^ete  vith  a  Thitntiirisn  in  yof 
laritgraadiaifaiBnoe.  He  ooold  penoade  die  maldtndo  of  aaydil 
bgr  die  power  of  his  ihetorio;  not  that  the  liietorieian  oo^  to  aba 
tUs  pospor  ai^  move  than  a  boomr  shoold  abose  the  art  of  ss 
dofinse.  Bhotoiio  is  a  good  things  but,  Hke  ali  good  diing%  mi 
be  nnlawfidlx  need.  Neitlisr  is  the  teaclwr  of  the  art  to  be  desas 
nignst  beeaoso  his  popfls  are  mynsl.  and  mske  a  bad  ose  of  the  k 
euns  which  tlwgr  haTO  kamed  Hmn  Inn. 

Soerates  «oiiki  like  to  know  befiire  he  replies,  whether  Gotgl 
win  qoarrd  widi  him  if  he  points  oat  a  sligbt  ineoodstenej  k 
iridch  he  has  fidlea,  or  whether  he,  like  hhasdi;  is  one  who  hnves 
be  refitted.  Gocgias  dedares  that  be  is  quite  one  of  his  sort,  fa 
ftars  that  the  argoment  maj  be  tedioos  to  the  eompanj.  The  eoi 
pan/  dieer»  and  C9»erephoa  and  Callieles  exhort  tluem  to  proeec 
fiomtes  gend/  points  oat  die  snpposed  inoonsistencjr  into  wbl 
Gorglas  appears  to  hare  fidlen^  and  wfaidi  he  b  inclined  to  tliii 
maj  arise  oat  of  a  misspprehons&oo  of  Us  own.  The  rbetoridi 
has  been  declared  bgr  Gorglas  to  be  mors  permarive  to  the  igoora 
than  the  |di/sielan,  or  any  otiier  expert.  And  he  ii  said  to  be  1 
Burant,  and  this  ignorance  of  his  is  regarded  by  Oorg^  as  a  hap] 
condition,  Ibr  he  has  escaped  the  trooble  of  lemdng.  But  b  he 
ignorant  of  just  and  onjnst  as  he  b  of  medicine  or  boilding  ?  G< 
gias  b  compeiled  to  admit  that  if  he  did  not  know  tliem  prerioni 
be  moat  leam  them'  from  lib  teacher  as  a  part  of  the  art  of  riietori 
But  he  who  has  learned  carpentTy  b  a  carpenter,  and  he  who  h 
learned  masie  b  a  mnsician,  and  he  who  has  learned  justice  b  ju 
The  rlietorician  then  must  be  a  just  man,  and  rhetoric  is  a  ji 
thing.  But  Gorgias  has  already  admitted  the  oppodte  of  th 
namely,  that  rhetoric  may  be  abused,  and  that  the  rhetorician  m 
act  unjustly.     How  b  the  inconsbtency  to  be  explained  ? 

The  fiUacy  of  tbb  argument  b  twofi>ld ;  ibr  in  the  first  place, 
man  may  know  justice  and  not  be  just  —  here  b  the  old  conttisi< 
of  tlkc  arts  and  the  virtues ;  nor  can  any  teacher  be  expected 
counteract  the  effects  of  natuml  character;  and  secondly,  a  m; 
may  have  a  degree  of  justice,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  frc 
ever  doing  wrong.  Polus  b  naturally  exasperated  at  the  sophb 
which  he  b  unable  to  detect,  and  can  only  reiterate  that  of  cour 
the  rhetorician  will  admit  that  he  teaches  justice  (how  can  he  • 
otherwise  when  pressed  by  the  interrogations  of  Socrates  ?),  but  \ 
thinks  also  that  great  want  of  manners  b  shown  in  bringing  t 
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drsiimcnl  to  »ueli  a  pou.     Socrates  ironically  replies,  that  when  old 
men  trip,  the  yo  in;  set  them  on  their  legs  agnin  ;  and  he  is  qnit« 
nilling  to  reta-ac     if  he  can  be  shown  to  be  in  error,  but   upon  oaa     I 
coniiition,  whiob    is   that  Polus   ttodies   brevity-     Polui   is  in  gtvtt    * 
Ind^atioa  at  no.  bcin^  allowed  to  um  u  miinf  words  ai  he  pleases 
in  tha  free  State  >r  Athena.     Socrates  nttorts,  that  fet  harder  will     . 
b«  his  own  eue,    f  be  is  compelled  to  suy  and  listen  to  ihem.    After   ■ 
•ome  altercBtion  (bey  agr««  (cp.  Protag.  33S),  that  Polus  shoU  ask   ^ 
sod  SocntM  answer.  I  i 

«  Wh«t  if  the  art  of  rhetoric  ?  "  says  Polus.  Not  iu»  art  at  all,  J 
replies  Socrstcs,  but  a  thbg  which  in  your  book  you  affirm  to  bav«  1 
created  art.  Polua  mIcs,  "  What  tiling  ?  "  and  Socrate*  answers,  I 
An  experience  or  sort  of  delight  or  gnti&ca-     { 

tion.     "  But  i»  not  have  not  yet  told  yon  what    || 

rhetoric  is.     Will  lesiion  —  what  is  cookery  ?    I 

"  What  is  cookerj  or  routine  of  making  a  sort    J 

of  delight  or  gratl-  ire  the  same,  or  rather  fall    | 

under  the  same  da  dll  to  be  diiiiiDguisbed  Irom  '  i. 

cookery.    "  Wliat  i'  i»  once  more.      A  part  of  a    i 

not  very  creililabi  be  termed   fiattt^',  is  the    11 

rvply.    "But  what  if  a  part  of  politic*.     This,    J 

as  might  be  expe  ligible,  both  to  Gorgias  and    i 

Polus;  and,  iti  ord  iiig  to  them,  Socrates  dram   M 

a  dislinctioD  beto  vance*  and  realities  ;«-;.)■ 

there  ia  real  heal  d  the  appearance  of  tliem ;  I 

real  arts  and   scieL >na  of  them.     Now  (he  soul  ^ 

and  body  have  t«o  arw  -mung  upon  mem,  first  the  art  of  politics, 
which  attends  on  the  soul,  haviu;;  a  liiyislaiive  part  ami  a  judicial 
part ;  and  another  art  attending  on  the  body,  which  has  no  generic 
name,  but  may  also  be  described  a*  having  two  dirisioas,  one  of 
which  is  medicine  and  the  other  gymnastic  Corresponding  with 
these  four  arts  or  sciences  there  are  ftnr  shams  or  simulatioD*  of 
them,  mere  experiences,  as  they  may  be  termed,  because  they  give 
no  reason  of  their  own  existence.  Th^  art  of  tiring  is  the  sham  or 
simulation  of  gymnastic,  the  art  of  cookerj  of  medicine ;  riwtoric 
is  the  simulation  of  justice,  and  sophistic  of  legislatioD.  They  may 
ti  summed  np  in  an  arithmetical  fbrmola :  — 

Tiring :  gymnastic :  :  cookery  :  medicine  :  :  sophistie :  legisladoD. 
And, 

CocAety :  medicine :  :  rhetoric  :  justice. 
And  this  is  the  true  schetnd  of  them,  but  when  measured  tmly  by 
the  gratification  which  they  procure,  they  become  jumbled  together 
and  return  to  their  abor^inal  chaos.  Socrates  apologizes  for  the 
length  of  his  speech,  which  was  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  iha 
wlgeot,  and  begs  Polus  not  lumeoessaiily  to  retaliate  on  him. 
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**  Do  you  mean  to  saj  that  the  rhetoriciaoa  are  esteemed  flatter- 
ers ?  **    They  are   not  esteemed   at  all.    **  Whv,  hare  thcv  not  zreat 
power,  and  can  they  not  do  whatever  they  desire  ?  "     They  have 
DO  power,  and  they  only  do  what  they  think  best,  and  never  what 
they  desire ;  fi»r  they  never  attain  the  true  object  of  desire,  which 
is  the  good.     '^  Ab  if  yoo,  Socrates,  would  not  envy  the  possessor 
of  despotic  power,  who  can  imprison,  exile,  kill  any  one  whom  he 
pleases.**     But  Socrates  replies  that  he  has  no  wish  to  put  any  one 
to  death ;  he  who  kills  another,  even  justly,  is  not  to  be  envied,  and 
he  who  kills  him  unjustly  is  to  be  pitied ;  it  is  better  to  suffer  than 
to  do  injustice.     He  does  not  consider  that  goin^  about  with  a  dag- 
ger and  putting  men  out  of  the  way,  or  setting  a  house  on  fire,  is 
real  power.     To  this  Polus  assents,  on  the  ground  that  such  acts 
would  be  punished,  but  he  is  still  of  opinion  that  evil-doers,  if  they 
are  unpuniithed,  may  be  happy  enough.     He  appeals  to  the  example 
of  Archelaus,  the  usurper  of  ^iacedonia.     Does  not  Socrates  think 
him  happy  ?    Socrates  would  like    to  know  more  about  him ;    he 
cannot  pronounce  even  the  great  king  to  be  happy,  unless  he  knows 
his  mental  and  moral  condition.    Polus  explains  that  Archelaus  was 
really  a  slave,  being  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alcetas,  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  king  of  Macedon,  who,  by  every  species  of  crime  and  false- 
hood, first  murdering  his  uncle  and  then  two  of  his  cousins,  obtained 
the  kingdon.     This  was  very  wicked,  and  yet  all  the  world,  includ- 
ing Socrates  himself^  would  like  to  have  his  place.     Socrates  dis- 
misses the  appeal  to  numbers ;     Polus,  if  he  will,  may  summon  all 
the  rich  men  of  Athens,  Nicias,  Aristocrates,  whose  splendid  ofiTerings 
fill  the  temples,  the  house  of  Pericles,  or  any  other  great  family : 
This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  adduced  in  courts  of  justice,  . 
where  truth  depends  upon  numbers.    But  Socrates  employs  proof  of 
another  sort ;  his  appeal  is  to  one  witness  only,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  speaking;  him  he  will  convict  out  of  his 
own  mouth.     And  he  is  prepared   to  show,  afler  his  manner,  that 
Archelaus  cannot  be  a  wicked  man  and  yet  happy. 

The  evil-doer  is  deemed  happy  if  he  escapes,  and  miserable  if  he 
suffers  punishment ;  but  Socrates  thinks  him  less  miserable  if  he 
suffers  than  if  he  escapes.  Polus  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  paradox 
as  this  hardly  deserves  refutation,  and  is  at  any  rate  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  fact.  Socrates  has  only  to  compare  the  lot  of  the  suc- 
cessful tyrant  who  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  of  the  wretch  who, 
havin<T  been  detected  in  a  criminal  attempt  against  the  State,  is 
crucified  or  burnt  to  death.  Socrates  replies,  that  if  they  are  both 
criminal  they  are  both  miserable,  but  that  the  unpunished  is  the 
more  miserable  of  tlie  two.  At  this  Polus  laughs  outright,  which 
leads  Socrates  to  remark  that  laughter  is  a  new  species  of  refuta- 
tion. Polus  replies,  that  he  is  already  refuted ;  for  if  he  will  take  the 
votes  of  the  company,  he  will  find  that  no  one  agrees  with  him.     T4 
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ihis  Socrates  rejoini  that  he  ii  aol  a  public  nun,  and  (nsferrin^  to 
hii  own  conduct  a,i  the  trial  or  the  ^acral*,  after  ibe  buttle  of  Ar^ 
giinmae)  u  unaMu  to  t»ke  the  iQSragn  of  aoy  oompAnr,  u  be  hwl 
rhown  on  a  r«ceQl  occukm  ;  be  can  only  deal  with  ooe  wkUMU  at  a 
liiae,  and  that  ia  (he  person  with  whom  he  is  w^uin;.  But  he  u  cer- 
t  un  that  tnvy  roan  betieves  that  to  do  is  worae  than  to  mffer  enL 

Polo*,  though  he  urill  not  admit  thii,  it  rvadr  to  acknowledge  that 
to  do  cnl  is  coasidered  the  more  tool  or  dishonorable  of  the  two. 
But  what  b  £ur  and  what  it  foal ;  whether  the  terns  are  applied 
to  bodie*,  colon,  figures,  lawa,  haluts,  •tudiei,  must  ther  not  be 
defined  with  rvturence  to  pleasure  and  utility?  Folus  U  TCfy  tvadjr 
to  admit  this,  and  is  easily  persuaded  that  the  foulur  of  two  thingi 
must  exceed  eitbei  it  the  doing  onoot  exceed 

the  suffering  of   e  'cfore  must  exceed  in  hurL 

Thus  doiog  J9  proi  if  Polu*  himself  to  be  worae 

or  mora  hurtful  tli; 

Theie  reoi^iD!  t  a  guilty  man  better  off  when 

he  is  puQtibeil  or  wd?     Socrates  replies.  ihM 

wtut  is  done  justly  '  the  ant  is  just,  the  effect  tl 

ju»t;  if  lo  puaUb  .  ,  is  just,  and   Iherelbre  fair, 

anil  there&re  bene  is  that  the  soul  is  improved. 

There  are    three  uao  toay  suffer,  and   whudi 

affect  him  in  esut  «  are^  poTerty.  disease,  inju** 

tiee ;  and  the  foule  the  evil  of  the  soul,  becausa 

thnt  brings  the  gn  ns  are  three  arts  which  beil 

these  evils  —  tradi.  —  sad  the  fairest  of  these  is 

justice.  Happy  is  ae  vuu  una  never  <.-umii>itt<^J  injustice,  and  happy 
.  ill  the  second  degree  he  who  baa  been  healed  by  pnniibmenL  And 
therefore  the  criminal  should  himself  go  to  the  judge  as  he  would  to 
the  physician,  sod  pnrge  away  his  crime.  Bhetorie  will  enable  him 
to  display  his  guilt  in  proper  colon,  and  to  iastain  himself  and 
others  in  enduring  the  necessary  penalty.  This  is  at  least  a  ooo- 
cell-able  use  of  the  art,  aitd  iw  other  has  been  discorered  by  at. 
And  if  a  man  had  an  enemy,  he  would  deure  not  to  punish  him, 
but  that  he  should  go  nnpnnished  and  become  worse  and  wona 
(biking  care  ouly  that  ha  did  do  iiynry  to  himielQ ;  in  this  way  he 
would  "  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head." 

Here  Callicles,  who  has  been  listening  in  silent  amazement,  asks 
Chaerephon  whether  Socrates  is  in  earnest,  and  on  receiving  the 
assurance  that  he  is,  proceeds  to  ask  the  same  question  of  Socrates 
himself.  For  if  luch  doctrines  are  true,  life  must  have  been  turned 
upside  down,  and  all  of  us  are  doing  the  opposite  of  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing. 

Socrates  replies  in  a  style  of  playful  irony,  that  before  men  can 
understand  one  another  they  must  have  some  common  feeling.  And 
•uch  a  community  of  feeling  exists  between  himself  and  Callicles, 
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for  both  of  them  are.k^ren^  Bod  thej  hare  both  a  pair  oC  loves ;  tlie 
bdovetl  of  Callicles  are'tlie  Atbenuyi  Demos  and  Demos  ^e  too  of 
Pjrr'Lunpes ;  the  beloved  cI  Sociates  are  Alcibiades  and  plolosopin. 
The  pecnliaritjr  d[  Callicles  u  that  he  can  nercr  eoatradict  his 
loves;  he  changes  as  his  Demos  dianges  ia  all  his  opiaioas;  he 
watdies  the  coontenance  of  both  his  loves,  and  lepeaia  ^eir  seati- 
mentSy  aod  if  anj  ooe  is  surprised  at  his  saving  aad  ciaiap;  the 
aaplanarion  of  them  is,  that  he  is  not  a  fiee  afeat,  bat  most  alwavs 
be  imitating  his  two  loves.  And  this  is  the  eaplaaatiaa  of  SotratesT 
peculiarities  also.  He  is  always  repeating  what  his  auftiessL  Phi- 
losophy,  is  saying  to  him,  who,  unlike  his  other  love,  ALibiades,  is 
ever  the  same,  exer  tnie;  Callicles  most  refiite  her,  or  he  will  never 
be  at  unity  with  himself;  and  discord  in  life  is  far  wone  thaa 
the  discord  of  moncal  sounds. 

Callicles  answers,  that  Gorgias  was  overthrown  because,  as  Polos 
said,  in  compliance  with  popular  prejudice,  he  had  admitteH  that  if 
his  pupil  did  not  know  justice  the  rhetorician  most  teach  him :  and 
Polns  has  been  similarlv  entaosrled,  because  his  raodestr  led  him  to 
admit  that  to  suffer  is  oiore  booorabie  than  to  do  injustiee.  By 
custom  *^  yes,**  but  not  by  nature,  says  Callides.  And  Socrates  is 
always  playing  between  the  two  poinu  of  view,  aad  patting  ooe  in 
the  place  of  the  other.  In  this  very  argument,  what  Polos  only 
meant  in  a  conventional  sense  has  been  affirmed  bv  him  to  be  a  law 
of  nature.  '  For  convention  says  that  **  injusdce  is  dishonorable," 
^but  nature  says  that  ^  might  is  ri^t."  And  we  are  always  taming 
down  the  nobler  spirits  among  us  to  the  eonventiooal  levd.  But 
sometimes  a  great  man  will  rise  up  and  reassert  lus  original  righu, 
trampling  under  foot  all  our  formularies,  and  then  the  H^t  c4^  nat- 
ural justice  shines  forth.  As  Rndar  says :  "■  Law,  the  king  €^  all, 
does  violence  with  high  hand ; "  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of 
Heracles,  who  drove  off  the  oxen  of  Geryon  and  never  paid  for 
them. 

This  is  the  truth,  Socrates,  as  you  will  be  convinced,  if  you  leave 
philosophy  and  pass  on  to  the  real  business  of  life.  A  little  philos- 
ophy is  an  excellent  thing ;  too  much  is  the  ruin  of  a  man.  If  a 
man  has  aot  ^  passed  his  metaphysics  "  before  he  has  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  will  never  know  the  world.  Philosophers  are  ridicu- 
k>as  when  they  take  to  politics,  and  I  dare  say  that  poiiticians  are 
equally  ridiculous  when  they  take  to  philosophy :  "  Erery  man,^  as 
Euripides  says,  "  is  fondest  of  that  in  which  he  is  bert."  Fhilosophy 
is  graoeftil  in  youth,  like  the  lisp  of  infancy,  and  fhoald  be  cuiri- 
vateil  as  a  part  of  education ;  but  when  a  grown-up  man  lifpi  or 
studies  philosophy,  I  should  like  to  beat  him.  Xone  of  ibos^  ov*:r- 
re6ned  natures  ever  come  to  any  good  ;  they  avoid  the  bu£y  haunts 
of  men,  and  skulk  in  comers,  whispering  to  a  few  admiring  youths, 
and  never  giving  utterance  to  any  noble  lentiments. 
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For  you,  Socratea,  I  have  a  regard,  and  iherefore  I  taj-  to  you,  U 
Zi'thus  uiyi  to  ?  mphioa  in  the  plfty,  that  you  hnvc  "  a  noble  !OuI 
(lisgniscd  in   a  p  leKle  exterior."     And  I  would  linre  yoa  coDsider 

Ihe  danger  which  you  trnd  other  pbilofopheri  incnr.     For  you  would  ' 

not  know-how  to  defend   yourself  if  any  one  accused   yon  in  ■  law-  \ 

court,  —  tlier«  yu  i  would  stand,  with  gspiog  mouth  and  diziy  brain,  I 

and  might  be  murdered,  robbed,  boxed  on   the  ears  with  impunity.  J 

Take  tny  advice,  then,  and  get    a  little    common    sense  ;  leaie  to  j 

othen  these   trivclities ;  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  beaJthy,  and  be  | 

Socrates  proft-sses  to  have  found  in  Calliclcs  the  philosopher's  . 
touchstone;  and  be  is  certain  that  any  opinion  in  which  they  both  I 
anjee  most  bu  thu  has  all  the  three  qualities 

which  are    needed  ledjre,  good-wiil,  fi-ankneaa;     I 

Gorgiaa  and   Folua  1  their  modesty  made  them 

contradict  tbemsfi  a  well-educ^ued  man  ;  and     I 

ho  is  not  too  mo«  this  he   has  alreiuly  giren 

proof),  and  his  gi  i  by  his  own  profession  and 

by  his  giving  the  s  lilusopby  to  Socrates,  which 

Socrates  remember  ag  ago  to  his  own  clique  of 

friends.     He  will  ict  any  error  into  which  he 

ni»y  have  falleo.  a.  y  point  out.      But  he  would 

like  to  know  Srst  lar  mean  by  natural  Justice,     i 

Do  thoy  suppose  is  the  rule  of  the  stronger    I 

or  of  the  better  'i  -ence."     Then  are  not  th^    I 

many  superior  to  oions  of  the  many  belter? 

And  their  opinion  19  mat  jusuce  is  equality,  aad  that  to  >Io  i?  mora 
disi'Onorable  than  to  suffer  wrong.  And  as  they  an  the  sapeiior  or 
dlronger,  this  opini<Mi  of  theirs  mast  be  in  accordance  with  oatural 
as  weil  as  conrentional  justice.  "  Why  will  you  continue  Rplitdng 
words  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  that  ^e  saperior  is  the  better  ?  "  Bnt 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  better  1  Teil  me  that,  and  pleue  to  be  k 
little  milder  in  your  language,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  drive  tne  sway. 
"  I  mean  the  worthier,  the  wiser."  Ton  mean  to  say  that  one  man 
of  sense  ought  to  mle  orer  ten  thousand  fools  ?  "  Tes,  that  is  mf 
meaning."  Ongbt  the  physician  then  to  Imtb  a  larger  shara  <i 
meats  and  drinks?  or  the  wearer  to  bare  more  coats,  or  the  cobbler 
larger  rhoes,  or  the  fiumer  the  more  seed  t  "  Tou  are  always  say- 
ing the  same  things,  Socrates."  Tes,  and  on  the  same  subjects  tooi 
but  you  are  never  saying  the  same  things.  For,  first,  you  defined 
the  superior  to  be  the  stronger,  and  then  the  wiser,  and  now  some- 
thing else ;  whom  do  you  maaa  ?  "I  mean  men  of  political  atul- 
ity,  who  ought  to  govero,  and  have  more  than  the  governed."  Than  - 
theinselTes  7  "  What  do  you  moan  ?  "  I  mean  to  say  that  erery 
man  is  his  own  governor.  "  I  see  that  you  mean  the  temperate. 
'  But  my  doctrine  is,  that  a  man  should  let  his  desires  grow,  and  taka 
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the  means  of  satisfying  them.  To  the  many  this  is  impossible,  and 
tbcrcibre  they  combine  to  prevent  him.  But  if  he  is  a  kin^,  and 
has  power,  how  base  would  he  be  in  submitting  to  them  1  To  invite 
the  common  herd  to  be  lord  over  him,  when  he  might  have  the  en- 
joyment of  ail  things  I  For  the  tmth  is,  Socrates,  that  loxory  and 
4MiLr-indalgence  are  virtue  and  hj4>piness ;  all  the  rest  is  mere  talk.** 
-  Socrates  compliments  Callicles  on  his  frankness  in  saying  what 
other  men  only  think.  According  to  his  view,  those  who  want 
nothing  are  not  happy.  **  Why,"  says  Callicles,  "  if  they  wens, 
stones  and  the  dead  would  be  happy.**  This  leads  Socrates  into  a 
half  serious,  half  comic  vein  of  reflection.  **  Who  knows,"  as  Eu- 
ripides saysy  ^  whuher  life  may  not  be  death,  and  the  body  a  tomb  ?  " 
And  this  is  true.  Moreover,  the  part  of  the  soul  in  which  the  de- 
tires  are  situated  is  a  leaky  vessel,  and  some  ingenious  Sicilian  has 
made  an  allegory,  in  which  he  represents  fools  as  the  uninitiated, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  carrying  water  to  this  vessel,  which  is  full 
of  holes,  in  a  similarly  holey  sieve,  and  this  sieve  is  their  own  soul. 
Tliis  is  very  fanciful,  but  nevertheless  is  a  figure  of  a  truth  which  I 
want  to  make  you  acknowledge,  namely,  that  the  life  of  contentment 
is  better  than  the  life  of  indulgence.  Are  you  disposed  to  admit 
that?  '^Far  otherwise."  Then  hear  another  parable.  The  life 
of  self-contentment  and  self-indulgence  may  be  represented  respec- 
tively by  two  men,  who  are  filling  jars  with  streams  of  wine,  honey, 
milk,  —  the  jars  of  the  one  are  sound,  and  the  jars  of  the  other 
.  leaky ;  the  &rst  fills  his  jars,  and  has  no  more  trouble  with  them ; 
the  second  is  always  filling  them,  and  would  suffer  extreme  misery 
•  if  he  desisted.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  still  ?  ^  Yes,  Socrates, 
and  that  expresses  what  I  mean.  For  true  pleasure  is  a  perpetual 
stream,  flowing  in  and  flowing  out.  To  be  hungry  and  always  eat^ 
ing,  to  be  thirsty  and  always  drinking,  and  to  have  all  the  other 
desires  and  to  satisfy  them,  that,  as  I  admit,  is  my  idea  of  happi- 
ness." And  to  be  itching  and  always  scratching  ?  **  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  happiness  even  in  that."  And  to  indulge  unnat- 
ural desires,  if  they  are  abundantly  satisfied  ?  Callicles  is  indig- 
nant at  the  introduction  of  such  topics.  But  he  is  reminded  by 
Socrates  that  they  are  introduced,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  maintainer 
of  the  identity  of  pleasure  and  good.  Will  Callicles  still  maintain 
this  ?  "  Yes,  for  tiie  sake  of  consistency,  he  will."  But  this  does 
not  satisfy  Socrates,  who  fears  that  he  is  losing  his  touchstone.  A 
profession  of  seriousness  on  the  part  of  Callicles  reassures  him,  and 
they  proceed  with  the  argument.  Pleasure  and  good  are  the  same, 
but  knowledge  and  courage  are  not  the  same  either  with  pleasure  or 
good,  or  with  one  another.  Socrates  disproves  the  first  of  these 
statements  by  showing  that  two  opposites  cannot  coexist,  but  must 
altomate  with  one  another  —  to  be  well  and  ill  together  is  impossi- 
ble. But  pleasure  and  pain  are  simultaneous,  and  the  cessation  of 
TOL.  in.  2 
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thcni  in  riniulLineous  ;  «.  g..  in  the  case  of  drinVitiG:  30<I  tliiradng, 
whureu  gooii  an'l  evjt  ar«  not  ainjullaneous,  ani]  do  not  cenae  umul- 
taoeoiuly,  And  t>  erdbre  pleuure  cannot  be  the  ume  u  good.  | 

Callicles  has  .Iready  lo«t  bu  temper,  and  can  oaly  be  pcmiaded 
to  go  on  by  thu  iDterpoiitloa  of  Gor^'U'  Socntei,  haviog  already 
guarded  agsinaC  objections  by  diitiaguishin^  coura^  and  knowledgo 
from  plnunre  and  good,  proceeds  :  The  Kood  are  good  by  the  pre»> 
eiic«  of  good,  and  the  bad  are  bad  by  the  presence  of  eriL  And 
the  braTu  and  oiae  ar«  good,  and  the  cowardly  and  Ibolish  are  bada 
And  he  nho  feels  pleasure  is  good,  and  he  who  feels  pain  la  bad,  ' 
and  both  feel  pleasure  aud  pain  in  nearly  ihe  same  decree,  and 
sometimes  Ihe  bad  man  or  coward  in  a  greater  degree.  Therefore 
the  bad   man  or  ci  the  brave   or  may  be  erea 

better. 

Callicles  endea'  le   inevitable   absurdity   bf  I 

affirming   ihnt  he  ittted   some  pluasures  to  bo   | 

good  and  uthErs  b  i  bene&ciul.  and  the  had  ara   | 

rhe  huTtTul.  and  w  in  and  avoid  the  other.    But   h 

this,  at  Soi-mies  o  the  old  doctrine  of  himself    ' 

and  Polu?,  that  a)  a  for  the  sake  of  the  good. 

Catllcles  assent  finding  that  they  ar«  agreed 

in  distinguishing  iturni  to  his  old  division  of 

empirical  habits.  which  study  pleasaiv  only, 

and   the  arts  whii  the  higher  intereitt  of  soal    , 

and  body.      Dues  ia  division?      Callicles  wltl  I 

a:n'ee  to  anything,  get  through  the  argument. 

Which  of  the  arts  then  are  nattene»  i  Flute-playing,  harp-playing, 
choral  exliibilioos,  the  dithyrambics  of  Cinesias  arc  all  i^qunlly  con- 
demned on  the  ground  that  they  give  pleasure  only ;  and  Mi;lts  the 
harp-player,  who  wm  the  fatlwr  of  Cineaiai,  &iled  even  in  tbau 
Tba  stately  Muse  of  ttagedy  Is  bent  npon  pleasuiv,  and  not  apon 
improvement.  Poetry  in  general  is  only  a  rhetorical  address  to  k 
mixed  audience  of  man,  women,  and  ohildrsi.  And  the  onton  ara 
veiy  far  from  speaking  with  a  view  to  what  li  best ;  their  way  u  to 
humor  the  assembly  as  if  thqr  wen  children. 

Callicles  repliei,  that  this  is  only  tone  of  Kima  of  them ;  othan 
have  a  real  regatd  for  tbeir  fellow-cilizena.  Granted]  then  then 
are  two  species  of  oratory ;  the  one  a  flattery,  another  which  luw  a 
real  regud  for  the  citizens.  But  where  are  the  oraton  among 
whom  you  find  the  latter?  Callicles  admits  that  there  are  none  re- 
maining, but  there  were  sodi  in  the  days  when  Themistoclea,  Cimon, 
Miltiades,  and  the  great  Peileleii  were  still  alive.  Socraiea  replies 
that  none  of  these  wea«  true  artisia,  setting  before  themselves  the 
duty  of  bringing  order  out  ai  disorder.  The  good  man  and  biie 
orator  has  a  settled  design  mnoing  through  hia  life,  to  which  he 
conforms  all  hIa  words  and  actions  ;  he  desires  to  implant  justice 
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and  eradicate  injasUce,  to  implant  all  virtue  and  eradicate  all  vice 
in  the  minds  of  his  citizens.  He  is  the  physician  who  will  not  allow 
the  sick  man  to  indulge  his  appetites  with  a  variety  of  meats  and 
drinks,  hot  insists  on  his  exercising  self-restraint  And  this  is  good 
for  the  soul,  and  better  than  the  unrestrained  indulgence  which  Cal- 
liclef  was  recently  approving. 

Here  Callicles,  who  has  been  with  difficulty  brought  to  this  point, 
tarns  restive,  and  suggests  that  Socrates  shall  answer  his  own  ques- 
tions. **  Then,"  says  Socrates,  **  one  man  must  do  for  two ; "  and 
though  he  had  hoped  to  have  given  Callicles  an  ^  Amphion  "in 
return  for  his  **  Zethus,"  he  is  willing  to  proceed  ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  hopes  that  Callicles  will  correct  him,  if  he  falls  into  error.  He 
recapitulates  the  advantages  which  he  has  already  won  :  — 

The  pleasant  is  not  the  same  as  good^  —  Callicles  and  I  are  agreed 
about  that,  —  but  pleasure  is  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  good, 
and  the  good  is  that  of  which  the  presence  makes  us  good ;  we  and 
all  things  good  have  acquired  some  virtue  or  other.  And  virtue, 
whether  of  body  or  soul,  of  things  or  persons,  is  not  attained  by  acci- 
dent, but  is  due  to  order  and  harmonious  arrangement.  And  the 
soul  which  has  order  is  better  than  the  soul  which  is  without  order, 
and  is  therefore  temperate  and  is  therefore  good,  and  the  intemper- 
ate is  bad.  And  he  who  is  temperate  is  also  just  and  brave  and 
pious,  and  has  attained  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  therefore  of 
happiness,  and  the  intemperate  whom  you  approve  is  the  opposite  of 
all  this  and  is  wretched.  He  therefore  who  would  be  happy  must  pur- 
sue temperance  and  avoid  intemperance,  and  if  possible  escape  the 
necessity  of  punishment ;  but  if  he  have  done  wrong  he  must  endure 
punishment.  In  this  way  States  and  individuals  should  seek  to 
attain  harmony,  which,  as  the  wise  tell  U9,  is  the  bond  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  gods  and  men.  Callicles  has  never  discovered  the  power 
<^  geometrical  proportion  in  both  worlds ;  he  would  have  men  aim 
at  disproportion  and  excess.  But  if  he  be  wrong  in  this,  and  if  self- 
control  is  the  true  secret  of  happiness,  then  the  paradox  that  the 
only  use  of  rhetoric  is  inself-^-ggni^a^np  is  true,  and  Polus  was  right 
in  saying  that  to  (Io_ wrong  is  worse  than  to  suffer  wronsr,  and  Gor- 
gias  was  right  in  sayingUiat  the  rheto^cTan  must  be  a  Just  man. 
And  you  were  wrong  in  taunting  me  with  my  defenseless  condition, 
and  in  saying  that  I  might  be  accused  or  put  to  death  or  boxed  on 
the  ears  with  impunity.  For  I  may  repeat  once  more,  that  to  strike 
is  worse  than  to  be  stricken  —  to  do  than  to  suffer.  All  this  is  now 
made  fast  in  adamantine  bonds.  I  myself  know  not  the  true  nature 
of  these  things,  but  I  know  that  no  one  can  deny  my  wonis  and  not 
be  ridiculous.  To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  to  suffer 
wrong  is  the  next  greatest  evil.  He  who  would  avoid  the  last  must 
be  a  ruler,  or  the  friend  of  a  ruler ;  and  to  be  the  fidend  he  must  be 
the  equal  of  the  ruler,  and  must  also  resemble  him.     Under  his  pro- 
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tectioD  be  will  suffer  no  evil,  but  will  ho  nlso  do  no  evil  ?  Niy,  will 
he  not  nther  do  all  the  uvil  which  he  caa  and  escape?  And  in 
this  wa^  the  (rrentest  of  all  erils  will  befall  him.  "  Buc  this  imiutor 
of  the  tyrant,"  rejoins  Callicles,  "  will  kill  any  ona  who  doe*  out 
■imilarly  imit-ice  him."  Socrates  replies  thai  be  i>  not  deaf,  and 
that  he  has  hfanl  thai  repeated  man}'  limes,  and  can  oalf  reply, 
that  a  bad  tai.a  will  kill  a  good  one.  "  Yes,  and  that  is  tiie  pro- 
Tokiog  thing."  Not  provoking  lo  a  man  of.  tense  who  is  not  study- 
ing the  arts  which  will  preserve  him  from  danger ;  and  thii,  as  you 
aay,  is  the  ucq  of  rheloKc  in  courts  of  justice.  But  how  many  oUier 
arta  are  there  which  also  sare  men  fram  death,  aud  aru  yet  quite 
humble  in  their  pretensions  —  such  as  the  art  of  swimming,  or  the 
art  of  the  pilot  ?  Does  not  the  pilot  do  men  at  least  as  mach  aer- 
»ice  as  the  rherorioiao,  and  yet  for  the  voyage  from  Ae^na  to  Athens 
he  does  not  char^  more  than  two  obols,  and  when  he  disembarks  be 
is  quite  unasBuining  in  his  demeanor  ?  The  reason  is  that  he  is  not 
certain  whether  he  has  done  his  pa^^en^Ers  aay  good  in  saving  them 
Itom  death,  if  one  of  them  is  diseased  in  body,  and  still  more  if  he  is 
diseased  in  miod  —  who  can  tay  'i  Tha  engineer  too  will  often  save 
whole  cities,  and  yet  you  despise  him,  and  would  not  allow  your  eoii 
to  marry  hu  daughter,  or  Ms  son  to  marry  yours.  Bat  what  leaaon 
is  there  in  this  ?  For  if  virtne  only  means  the  saviog  of  life, 
whether  your  own  or  anotlier'B,  you  have  no  right  to  despise  him  or 
any  practicer  of  saving  aria.  But  is  not  virtue  nmethi^  different 
from  saving  and  being  saved  ?  I  would  have  you  ratlier  consider 
whether  you  ought  not  to  diaregaitl  length  of  life,  and  think  only 
bow  you  caa  live  best,  leaving  all  besides  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
For  you  must  not  expect  to  have  influence  either  with  the  Athenian 
Demos  or  with  Demo*  the  son  of  Fyrilampet,  unless  you  become  like 
them.     What  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  do  not  qidt« 
believe  you." 

That  is  because  you  are  in  love  with  Demos.  But  let  lu  have  a 
little  more  conversation.  You  remember  the  two  processes  —  one 
which  was  directed  to  pleasure,  the  other  which  waa  directed  to 
making  men  as  good  aa  possible.  And  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  city  should  make  the  citizens  as  good  as  possible.  Bnt  who 
would  undertake  a  publio  building,  if  he  had  never  had  a  teacher  of 
the  art  of  building,  and  had  never  constructed  a  building  before  ?  or 
who  would  undertake  the  duty  of  State-physidan,  if  he  had  never 
cured  either  himself  or  any  one  else  ?  Should  we  not  examine  him 
betbre  we  intrusted  him  with  the  office?  And  as  Callicles  is  about 
to  enier  publio  life,  should  we  not  examine  iiiin  ?  Whom  has  he 
mode  better  ?  For  we  have  already  admitted  that  this  is  the  states- 
man's proper  business.  And  we  must  ask  the  same  question  about 
Feriules,  and  Cimon,  and  Miltiades,  and  Tbemistoclea.     Whom  did 
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tfaqr  make  betUrt  Najr»  did  not  FaridM  make  the  eidseiu  wona  t 
For  lie  gave  Umi  psfy  ami  afc  fint  he  was  -nsj  popular  with  tiieniy 
hot  at  lui  chej  eoodenmed  him  to  death*  Aiui  jet  foreljr  he  would 
be  a  bad  taoMr  of  animals  wfao^  baring  reeeiTed  them  gentlei  taa|^ 
thim  to  kidc  and  butt ;  and  man  is  an  animal,  and  Perides  had  the 
dmrge  of  mant  and  he  made  him  wiltev  uid  move  savage  and 
drnteftm  he  eonld  not  Imve  been  n  good  statesman, 
tale  ndc^  be  rspeated  abom  Ghnon,  Themistoeles,  MUtl- 
Aad  jBt  the  dmrkitner  who  Icoepa  Ids  seat  at  fint  is  not 
Ihiovn  OBft  whaa  he  gains  grsatar  experieoee  and  ddlL  The  inftp- 
«neei%  that  die  statssmen  of  a  past  age  were  no  better  than  those 
of  oar  own.  Ih^  ma j  have  been  etoverer  construetuts  of  docks 
and  harimni  bat  the/  did  not  improve  the  eharacter  of  the  citizens. 
I  have  lold  yoa  again  and  again  (and  I  porposdj  nse  the  same 
Isttiges)  dmt  the  scral,  like  the  bodj,  may  be  treated  in  two  ways«- 
thcia  is  the  meaner  and  the  Uglier  art.  And  jroa  seemed  to  nnder> 
stand  this  at  the  time,  bat  wh^  I  ask  yon  who  were  the  really  good 
statesmen,  joa  answer  —  as  if  I  asked  jou  who  were  the  good  train- 
9B%m  and  voa  answered.  Thearion.  the  baker.  Ifithoecns.  the  anthor 
of  the  KeQiatt  eookery-book,  Ssramba%  tlie  vintner.  And  jroa 
woald  be  affimted  if  I  told  yoa  that  these  are  a  parcel  of  cooks  who 
nalw  men  &t  only  to  make  them  thin.  And  those  whom  they  have 
fiittened  applaod  them,  instead  of  finding  fiuih  with  them,  and  lay 
the  blame  of  their  sdbseqoent  disorders  on  their  phjrsicians.  And 
in  this,  Callide%  yoa  are  like  them ;  you  applasd  the  statesmen  of 
old  time^  who  pandered  to  the  vices  of  the  dtizens,  and  filled  the 
city  with  docks  and  harbors,  bat  neglected  virtue  and  justice.  And 
wlmn  the  fit  of  illness  comes,  the  ddsensin  like  manner  who  inland 
Themistodes,  Pericles,  and  others,  will  lay  hold  of  you  and  my  fiiend 
Alcilnades,  and  you  will  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  your  predecessors. 
The  old  story  is  always  being  repeated — **  after  all  his  lervices,  the 
nngratefnl  dty  ***""*»o^  him,  or  condemned  him  to  death."  As  if  the 
statesman  should  not  have  taught  the  dty  better  I  He  surely  can- 
not blame  the  State  for  having  unjustly  used  him,  any  more  than  the 
soplust  or  teacher,  can  find  fiuilt  with  his  pupils  if  they  cheat  him. 
And  the  sophist  and  orator  are  in  the  same  case ;  although  you 
admire  rhetoric  and  despise  soplustic,  whereas  sophistic  is  really  the 
higher  of  the  two.  The  teacher  of  the  arts  takes  money,  but  the 
teacher  of  virtue  or  politics  takes  no  money,  because  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  service  which  makes  the  disdple  desirous  of  requiting  his 
teacher. 

Socrates  concludes  by  finally  asking,  to  which  of  the  two  modes 
of  serving  the  State  Callicles  invites  him :  ^  To  the  inferior  and 
ministerial  one,'*  is  the  ingenuous  reply.  That  is  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  death,  replies  Socrates :  and  he  has  heard  often  enough, 
and  would  rather  not  hear  again  that  the  bad  man  will  kill  the 
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good.  But  be  thinks  ibat  mch  ti  fate  is  Tt^rr  litely  nterrti  for 
him,  becAnse  he  rpmnrlcs  that  he  is  ihe  only  penon  who  teaches  the 
Irtiu  art  of  politicj.  Antl  very  probnhly.  as  in  the  paw  whiefa  ha 
deMrihed  to  Foliis,  be  may  be  the  physician  who  is  tried  by  a  jorr 
of  childnn.  Ik'  cnenot  E>y  that  he  has  proLiired  the  citiieu  aa<r 
pleaBiire,  and  tf  any  one  chargea  him  with  pfrplezing  theni,  or  with 
rvviling  their  elders,  he  will  not  be  able  M  make  them  understand 
that  be  hu  ODly  been  actuated  by  a  deaire  (or  their  good.  And 
tberafore  there  is  no  saying  what  his  fate  may  be.  "  And  do  yoo 
thintc  that  a  man  who  is  unable  to  help  himself  is  in  a  good  condi- 
tion ?  "  Yet,  Callicles,  if  he  have  the  true  self-lielp,  which  is  narer 
to  have  said  or  done  any  wrong  to  himself  or  others.  If  I  had  not 
this  kind  of  self-hpip,  I  abould  be  asliamtd  :  but  if  I  die  for  want  of 
your  flattering;  rhetorit,  I  ehould  die  in  peaoe.  For  death  is  no  evil, 
but  to  go  to  the  wnrld  below  laden  with  offenses  is  the  worat  of 
evils.     In  proof  nf  which  I  will  tell  ynu  a  tale :  — 

In  the  days  cf  Crono'.  mr>n  ware  jndL'pd  on  the  day  of  their  death. 
and  when  Judgment  had  been  given  on  them  ituay  departed  —  tbe 
good  to  the  islands  of  the  blest,  the  bad  to  the  home  of  vengeance. 
But  as  they  were  still  living,  and  bad  their  iilothes  on  at  the  Ibne 
when  they  ware  being  judged,  there  was  bvoritism,  and  Zen*,  on 
his  comiog  to  tbe  throne,  was  obliged  to  alter  the  mode  of  procednre, 
and  try  them  after  death,  having  first  sent  down  FromMbens  to  taka 
away  from  them  tbe  foreknowledge  of  death.  KGnos,  Bhadaaanthiit, 
and  Aeacus  were  appointed  to  he  the  judge* ;  Bbadamantbni  fbr 
Asia,  Aeacus  for  Europe,  and  Minos  was  to  bold  tbe  court  of  appeaL 
Now  death  is  the  separation  of  tool  and  body,  but  after  death  tbej 
both  alike  retain  their  characteristica  ;  tbe  &t  nao^  the  dandf,  the 
branded  slave,  are  all  distingnishable.  Some  prince  or  potentate, 
perhaps  even  the  great  king  himself,  appears  before  Rbadamanthna, 
and  he  Instantly  detects  him,  though  he  knows  not  who  he  is;  he 
•ees  the  scar*  iif  peijury  and  iniquity,  and  sends  him  away  to  the 
house  of  torment. 

For  there  are  two  classes  of  soul*  who  imdergo  punishment  — 
the  curable  and  the  incurable.  The  curable  are  those  who  are  beoe- 
fited  by  their  ptmishment ;  the  ii)cural>le  are  such  as  Archelaos,  who 
benefit  others  by  becoming  awaming  to  them.  The  latter  class  are 
generally  kings  and  potentates ;  meaner  persons,  happily  for  them- 
selves, have  not  the  same  power  of  doing  injustice.  Sisyphus  and 
Tityus  in  Homer,  and  not  Thersites,  ara  undergoing  everlasting  pnn- 
irhment.  Not  that  there  is  anything  to  prevent  a  great  man  from 
bein^  n  good  one,  aa  is  shown  by  the  famous  example  of  Aristeides, 
the  son  of  Lysimachns.  But  to  Khadamanthus  the  sonls  are  only 
known  as  good  or  bad ;  they  are  stripped  of  their  digniUes  and  pre- 
ferments; he  despatches  the  bad  to  Tartaruv  labeled  dther  aa 
curable  or  incurable,  and  looks  up  with  love  and  awe  in  the  lace  at 
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•0MejiHlOQe»  wbonlMnndfi  totheUwidsoftfaablaft  Hie  mom 
k  As  pracdee  of  Amwoi;  and  Mliioa  orerlooki  tiieniy  holding  % 
gulden  nqptra,  ae  Odjaieiii  in  Homer  saw  him— • 

«  WUOv  a  Mplni  cf  foU,  and  gM^  iMn  to  fle  dmdL" 


Iff  vfali  iir  njtelf  and  mj  ftDov-oMn  ii^  thai  ire  may  |ammii  ear 
iadavadaiied  la  the  Judge  in  that  day;  myderiie  in  lift  ii  to  be 
aUe  to  aeet  deadL  And  I  eiliori  jon^  and  retort  upon  jon  the  i»- 
pondi  vhibh  joa  eeat  i^onmo^ — that  yon  will  atand  befrrethe 
jadgOb  ppiai^  wd  with  dtay  hndn,  and  any  one  may  booc  yon  -n 
the  ear,  aad  do  yon  all  manner  of  eviL 

Pimluipeyoathinktiutthiaiaanoldwitee'fthle.  Bot  yoo,  who 
BO  the  Ifaee  winet  men  in  HeDas,  have  nothing  better  to  say,  and 
aoone  win  eterihow  that  to  do  ia  better  than  to  inffiHreTiL  A  man 
ihonld  itady  to  be^  and  not  merely  to  teem  good.  If  he  ia  bad«  he 
ihonld  beemne  good,  and  sroid  aO  ilattery,  whether  of  the  many  or 
of  thoftw. 

Follow  me  then ;  and  If  yon  are  looked  down  opon,  that  will  do 
yoanoharm.  And  when  we  have  practieed  Tirtne  we  will  betake 
onraelrea  to  pottthM^  hot  not  until  we  are  delivered  from  the  diamo* 
Ad  atato  of  tgnoranee  and  nnoertalntf  in  which  we  are  at  present. 
Let  na  ftOow  fai  tiie  way  of  Tirtne  and  Joatioey  and  not  in  the  way 
to  wUeh  yooi  Callieiwi  invite  os;  ftr  that  way  ia  nothing  worth. 

^  (1)  In  the  Gorgia%  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  diakgoea  of  Plato^ 
we  are  made  aware  that  ftrmal  kgio  baa  as  yet  no  eaiatenoe.  The 
old  dilBeiilty  of  framing  a  definition  reenra.  The  illuiTe  anak>gy  of 
the  arti  and  the  Tirtnea  alao  continoes.  The  ambiguity  of  aeToral 
•wnrda,  anch  as  natare,  onatom,  the  honorable,  the  good,  la  not  cleared 
np.  The  Sophiata  are  still  ikMmdering  about  the  diatinction  of  the 
real  and  aeeming.  ^gorea  of  yoeeh  are  made  the  baaia  of  ergo* 
menta.  The  poaaibility  of  oonceiYing  a  oniFeraal  art  or  acience, 
idiich  admita  of  appUcatioB  to  a  particolar  anbject-mattery  ia  a  diffi- 
enlly  which  reaudna  nnaolved,  and  haa  not  altogether  oeaaed  to 
haont  the  world  at  the  preaent  day  (op.  Charmidea,  166  ff.).  The 
defi«t  of  eleameaa  ia  alao  apparent  in  Socratea  himaelf,  unleaa  we 
anppoae  him  to  be  practieing  oo  the  aimplicity  of  hia  opponent,  or 
rather  perhapa  trjdng  an  eiq^eriment  in  dialectics.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fallacuma  than  the  contradiction  wluch  he  pretends  to  have 
diacovered  in  the  anawera  of  Gorgias  (see  Analysis).  The  adyan- 
tages  which  he  gains  0T«r  Polus  are  also  due  to  a  false  antithesis  of 
pleasure  and  good,  and  to  an  erroneous  assertion,  that  an  agent  and 
a  patient  may  be  described  by  similar  predicates,  —  a  mistake 
which  Aristotle  partly  shares  and  partiy  corrects  in  the  Nicomi^ 
chean  Ethics,  V.  L  4  >  zL  8.  Traces  of  a  *'  robust  sophbtry  "  are 
likewise  diacemible  in  hia  argument  with  Calliclea  (pp.  490,  496, 
516). 
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(2)  Although  Socrates  profefses  to  be  conTiDced  by  leftsoo  only, 
ypt  tho  arjument  U  often  a  sort  of  dUleciical  fiction,  by  which  ho 
condDCts  himielf  id  orhen  to  bis  own  iilenl  of  life  anil  action.  And 
we  mny  mnetinK  wish  tlut  we  could  have  suggested  answers  ta 
bit  Antajonuts,  <*  pointed  out  to  them  the  rocki  which  lay  conceajiii 
nodcT  Um  ambif  lua  terms  good,  pleasure,  and  the  like.  But  it 
would  be  tM  nae  s  to  examine  his  argtimeuts  by  the  requirementl 
of  modem  logic,  \  Xa  criticise  thia  ideal  Irom  a  merely  uiilitaiian 
point  of  Tiew.  L  we  aay  that  the  ideal  is  not  true  aa  a  matter  of 
iact,  and  that  the  'vorld  will  by  no  meaos  agree  tb&t  the  criminal  ii 
happier  when  punlahed  than  when  unpuni^ed,  any  more  than  ihey 
would  agree  to  th(  stoical  paradox  that  a  man  may  be  happy  aa  the 
rack,  Plato  has  ali  ection  which  we  are  urging 

against  him.     Nei  say  chat  Arcbelaus  ii  tor- 

mented by  the  st  thiit  the  senanlions  of  the 

Impaled  criminal  i  i  of  thu  ttTant  drowned  la 

luxurious  enjoymei  kins,  as  in  the   Protagoras, 

of  virtue  at  a  aa.  m   opinion  wluch  he  otter^ 

wards  repudiates  ii-  ben  is  his  meaning?     And 

what  is  the  value  leaning  we  shuU  be  able  to 

illustrate  beat  hyp  irheLher  justifiable  by  logic 

or  not,  have  alwaj  ad.     We  must  remind  the 

reader  that  Socral  ;  he   will  be  uuderscood  or 

appreciated  by  rot 

He  is  speaking  i  is  of  happinesi,  but  of  the 

idea  of  happiness.  i   in  a  good  cause,  when  a 

soldier  falls  in  battle,  we  uo  uoi  tuppuae  that  death  or  wounds  are . 
without  pain,  or  that  their  phytieal  raSering  is  always  compeniated 
by  a  mental  satisfactioD.  Still  we  regard  them  at  happy,  and  w« 
would  a  thousand  times  racier  have  VOmUx  death  than  a  shantefiil 
life.  Nor  is  this  only  becanse  we  believe  that  they  will  obtain. an 
immortality  of  fame,  or  that  they  will  have  crowos  of  gltvy  in 
another  world,  when  their  enamie*  and  penecators  will  be  propor- 
tiooably  tormented.  Men  are  (bond  In  a  few  instances  to  do  what 
is  right,  without  reference  to  public  opinion  or  to  conseqaencM. 
And  we  regard  them  aa  happy  on  this  ground  only,  much  as  Socra* 
tes'  Mends  are  deaciibed  •>  regarding  him  in  the  opening  of  the 
Phaedo ;  or  as  was  s^d  of  another,  "  they  looked  upon  his  fece  aa 
npoD  the  fece  of  an  angel."  We  are  not  concerned  to  justify  thia 
idealism  by  the  standard  of  utility,  or  by  the  rules  of  logic,  bat 
merely  to  point  out  the  evstence  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the  better 
part  of  human  nature. 

The  idealism  of  Flato  is  fbanded  upon  this  sentiment.  He  would 
maintain  that  in  some  sense  or  other  truth  and  right  are  alone  to  be 
■ought,  and  that  all  other  goods  are  only  desirable  aa  means  towania 
these.     He  is  thought  to  have  erred  in  "  cooudering  the  agent  only, 
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and  making  no  reference  to  the  happiness  of  others,  as  affected  hj 
hbi."  But  the  happiness  of  others,  or  of  mankind  regarded  as  an 
end,  is  really  quite  as  ideal  and  almost  as  paradoxical  as  Plato's  con- 
ception of  happiness.  For  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  may  mean  also  the  greatest  pain  of  the  indiridnal  which 
wiU  procure  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  greatest  number.  Ideas  of 
utility,  like  those  of  duty  and  right,  may  be  pushed  to  unpleasant 
consequences.  Nor  can  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  be  deemed  purely 
•eliHnegarding,  considering  that  Socrates  expressly  mentions  the  duty 
of  imparting  the  truth  when  disooTered  to  others.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get that  the  side  of  ethics  which  regards  others  is  by  the  ancients 
merged  in  politics.  Both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  well  as  in  the 
Stoics,  the  social  principle,  though  taking  another  form,  is  really  far 
more  prominent  than  in  most  modem  treatises  on  ethics. 

The  idealizing  of  suffering  is  one  of  the  conceptions  which  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  mankind.  Into  the  theological 
import  id  this,  or  into  the  consideration  of  the  errors  to  which  the 
idea  may  have  given  rise,  we  need  not  now  enter.  All  will  agree 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Divine  Sufferer,  whose  words  the  world  would 
not  receive,  the  man  of  sorrows  of  whom  the  Hebrew  prophets 
spoke,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a 
similar  picture  of  suffering  goodness  which  Plato  desires  to  portray, 
not  without  an  allusion  to  the  fiite  of  hb  master  Socrates.  He  is 
convinced  that,  somehow  or  other,  such  an  one  must  be  happy  in  life 
or  after  death.  In  the  Bepublic,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  his  happi- 
ness would  be  assured  here  in  a  well-ordered  State.  But  in  the  actual 
condition  of  human  things  the  wise  and  good  would  be  weak  and 
miserable,  like  a  man  fallen  among  wild  beasts,  exposed  to  every  sort 
of  wrong  and  obloquy. 

Plato,  like  other  philosophers,  is  thus  led  on  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  "^  the  ways  of  God  **  to  man  are  to  be  ''justified,"  the  hopes  of 
another  life  must  be  included.  If  the  question  could  have  been  put 
to  him,  whether  a  man  d3ring  in  torments  was  happy  still,  even  if, 
as  he  suggests  in  the  Apology,  '*  death  be  only  a  long  sleep,"  we  can 
hardly  tell  what  would  have  been  his  answer.  There  have  been  a 
few,  who,  quite  independently  of  rewards  and  punishments  or  of 
posthumous  reputation,  or  any  other  influence  of  public  opinion, 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  good  of  others.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  in  such  cases  an  unconscious  hope  of  a  fu- 
ture life,  or  a  general  faith  in  the  victory  of  good  in  the  world,  may 
have  supported  the  sufferers.  But  this  extreme  idealism  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  supposes  a  day  of  retribu- 
tion, in  which  the  good  are  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished 
(522  E).  Though,  as  he  says  in  the  Phaedo,  no  man  of  sense  will 
maintain  that  the  details  of  the  stories  about  another  world  are  true, 
he  will  insist  that  something  of  the  kind  is  true,  and  will  frame  his 
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lili;  trith  a  nexT  to  this  anlutowu  &tta«.     Kveo  in   llic  Bcpublic  he 
introdace*  a  fiiture  life  aa  aa  aAei^thought,  when  the  superior  Iiap|u- 
iiuM  of  tbe  ju^i  h^  bcpo  eaublbbeii  oa  what  u  tbou^hl  ao  iiniDUt- 
sble  fbandMimt.     At  the  lame  time  he  mklcei  a  point  of  delarmiaing 
hij  main  tlwn*  imlepenUeaiJj-  of  remoter  coaiequeocea  (613  A). 
'   (9)  FUto'i  theory  of  pooUhmeni  ij  partly  Timlictiie.  panly  cor- 
rectiTe.     In  tLe  Goc^iaa,  u  well  ai  in  the   Phaedo  and   Republic,  a 
few  grau  Grininnii,  chieflj-  tjmnta,  are  reserred  u  exunpie*.    But 
DwK  men  have  aever  bad  Um  opportoiiitf  of  aneioiog  Ulii  preemH    < 
aeuce  of  STiL      Thej  are  not  incurable,  and   their  paaisbmeot  ia 
iotended  Jbr  their  uaproTement.     The;  ara  to  saSer  because  the/ 
hare  naaed  ;   like  sick  men,  the)'  miut  go  to  the  phnii^ian  and  ba 
healed.      On  tlu9  repreaentaUoa  of  PUto's  the  criticiwn  has  been 
made,  that  the  laalogj  of  diseaK  and  injosiice  is  partial  onlj,  and    i 
that  suffering  j.i't?^  of  bnng  improving  mar  be  the  niTene. 

Like  the  gen^'^al  iinalofT  of  the  Arts  and  the  virtues,  the  anali^^    ^ 

perfect-  But  ideas  must  be  given  thioogfa  mnethiDg ;  the  nataow 
of  the  mind  which  ia  nniwrn  can  onlj  be  represented  under  figtma 
deriTed  from  risible  objecta.  If  theae  Ggtnes  an  snggeatiTe  of  kmm 
new  aspect  under  which  the  mtod  may  be  considered,  we  oawiot 
find  &ult  with  tltem  tor  not  exactlj  coinciding  with  the  ideaa  i^»- 
resented.  They  partake  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  laognage,  and 
most  not  be  constmad  in  too  strict  a  manner.  Hut  Flato  somBi 
^me*  reasoDS  from  them  aa  if  thejr  were  not  fignrei  bat  realitia^  ia 
due  to  the  defective  logical  analjsis  of  his  age. 

Nor  does  he  diMingnish  between  the  s^ering  whkfa  impraTea 
and  the  suffering  which  only  paoiibes  and  deters.  He  ^ipUea  to 
the  sphere  of  ethics  a  conception  of  punishment  which  is  really  d^ 
rived  from  crimiaal  law.  Ha  does  not  see  that  sach  punishment  ia 
only  negative,  and  tappliea  no  principle  of  nonl  growth  or  devel- 
opmeuL  He  is  not  fitr  off  the  higher  notion  nf  an  adDcataon  of 
man  to  be  begun  in  this  world,  and  to  be  oonlintwd  in  other  Kagea 
of  existence,  which  is  farther  deTel<^)ed  in  the  Bepublic  AikI 
Christian  thinkers,  wlu>  have  ventnred  out  of  the  beaten  track  ia 
their  meditations  on  the  "last  things,"  have  fbnnd  a  ray  of  li^it  is 
his  writings.  But  he  ha*  not  explained  how  or  in  what  way  poit- 
iibmenl  is  to  contribute  to  the  improrement  of  mankind.  H»  haa 
not  followed  oat  the  principle  which  he  aSnna  in  the  RepuUio,  that 
"  God  is  the  anthor  of  evil  only  with  a  view  to  good,"  and  that 
"  they  were  the  better  for  being  punished."  StJU  hia  doctrine  of  a 
IntarB  state  of  rewards  and  panishmenta  may  be  compared  ^toibUj 
with  that  of  those  who  make  the  everlasting  punisbntent  of  hntaaa 
btiingB  depend  on  a  brief  moment  of  tinte,  or  even  on  the  "—!*"* 
cf  an  accidenL  And  he  ha*  escaped  the  difficulty  which  has  oAan 
beset  diriues,  inspecting  iIm  fbtare  destiny  of  tbe  meaner  sort  of 
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meD  (Thenifcei  and  the  like),  who  are  neither  reiy  good  nor  verj 
bed,  bj  not  counting  them  worthy  of  eternal  damnation. 

We  do  Plato  Tiolence  in  pressing  his  figures  of  speech  or  chains 
4if  argument;  and  not  less  so  in  asking  questions  which  were  beyond 
tiie  horiaoQ  of  his  Tision,  or  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
design.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Gorgias  is  not  to  answer  ques- 
tbns  aboQt  a  future  world,  but  to  place  in  antagonism  the  true  and 
fidae  lifii,  and  to  contrast  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  men  with 
judgment  according  to  the  truth.  Plato  may  be  accused  of  repre- 
senting a  superhuman  or  transcendental  virtue,  In  the  description  of 
the  just  man  in  the  Gorgias,  or  in  the  companion  portrait  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  Theaetetus ;  and  at  the  same  time  may  be 
thought  to  be  condemning  a  state  of  the  world  which  always  has 
existed  and  always  will  exist  among  men.  But  such  ideals  act  pow- 
erfully on  the  imagination  of  mankind.  And  such  condemnations 
are  not  mere  paradoxes  of  philosophers,  but  the  natural  rebellion 
of  the  higher  sense  of  right  in  man  against  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  human  life.  The  greatest  statesmen  have  fallen  very  far  short 
of  the  political  ideal,  and  are  therefore  justly  involved  in  the  general 

condemnation* 

Subordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  dialogue  are  some  other 
questions,  which  may  be  briefly  considered  :  — 

a.  The  antithesis  of  good  and  pleasure,  which  as  in  other  dii^ 
logues  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  permanent  nature  of  the  one 
compared  with  the  transient  and  relative  nature  of  the  other. 
Good  and  pleasure,  knowledge  and  sense,  truth  and  opinion,  es- 
sence and  generation,  virtue  and  pleasure,  the  real  and  the  appar- 
ent, the  finite  and  infinite,  harmony  or  beauty  and  discord,  dialectic 
and  rhetoric  or  poetry,  are  so  many  pairs  of  opposites,  which  in 
Plato  easily  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  seldom  kept  perfectly 
distinct.  And  we  must  not  ibrget  that  Plato's  conception  of  pleas- 
ure is  the  Heraclitean  flux  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  human  con- 
duct. There  is  some  degree  of  unfairness  in  opposing  the  principle 
of  good,  which  is  objective  to  the  principle  of  pleasure,  which  is 
subjective.  For  the  assertion  of  the  {>eruianence  of  good  i^t  only 
based  on  the  assumption  of  its  objective  character.  Had  Plato 
fixed  his  mind,  not  on  the  ideal  nature  of  good,  but  on  the  subjec- 
tive consciousness  of  happiness,  that  would  have  been  found  to  be 
as  transient  and  precarious  as  that  of  pleasure. 

6.  The  arts  or  sciences,  when  pursued  without  any  view  to  truth, 
or  the  improvement  of  human  lite,  are  called  flatteries.  They  are 
all  alike  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  luaokind,  from  which  they 
are  derived.  To  Plato  the  whole  world  appears  to  be  sunk  in  error, 
based  on  self-interest.  To  this  is  opposed  the  one  wise  man  hardly 
professing  to  have  found  truth,  yet  strong  in  the  conviction  that  a 
virtuous  life  is  the  only  good,  whether  regarded  with  reference  to 
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thi«  worlO  or  to  aoother.     Stateaineo,  Sophitts,  rhetoricians,  poeti. 
arc  alike  brought  up  for  judgment.     They  are  the  purodies  of  wise 
men,  and  their  arts  are  the  parodies  of  true  arts  and  fciences.     All 
tluit  theT-  call  science  a  merely  the  result  at  that  study  of  the  lent-  , 
pen  of  the  Great  Beast,  which  he  described  in  the  JUpubUc.  •■* 

C.   Various  other  DoinU  of  contact  naturatly  suggest  thenwelrM  i 
between  the   Goi  ^es,  especially  the  BepubUe^  ' 

the  Philsbus.  aoi  here  are  closer  resemblancea  , 

botb  of  apirit  an  public  than  in  any  other  dl»'_i 

logue,  the  verbal  show  that  they  were  writt^   '. 

at  the  same  peric  or  the  B<:public  supplies  that.  J 

educatioD  and  tn  lorgiaa  suggests  the  necenitj,  ' 

The  theory  of  th'  eg  against  the  few  strung  t&  ( 

the  formation  of  ;ei  a  partial  truth)  is  similar 

in   both  of  them,  i   ne.'U-ly  the  same  language. 

The  sufTerings  an  an,  the  powerleMoeia  of  e*i1, 

and  the  ruvfrjal  o  lother  life,  are  also  points  of 

similarity.  The  poet?.  lUte  me  rnetoncians,  are  comicmned  because 
thify  aim  at  pleasure  only,  as  ia  the  Republic  ibey  are  expelled  the 
State  hecaii:je  tbev  are  iicitators,  and  miai^cer  to  the  ireaker  side  of 
buman  nature.  Tliat  pootry  is  aldn  to  rhetoric  may  be  eompai«d 
with  the  analogoiu  notion,  which  occurs  in  the  Fn>t*gorM,  tluit  tbe 
ancient  poets  were  the  Sopbistc  of  their  day.  In  Kime  other  !«• 
apecta  the  Frotagor«s  rather  offen  a  conb^st  than  a  parvUeL  Tlia 
character  of  Protagoraa  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Gorgiaa,  but 
the  conception  of  hap[uiieaa  ia  different  in  the  two  diali^oea;  bdng 
described  in  the  former,  according  to  the  old  Socratic  notioa  aa 
deferred  or  accumolated  pleamre,  while  in  the  Gorgias,  as  In  the 
Fhaedo,  pleasure  and  good  are  dittinctly  opposed. 

Thif  opposition  is  carried  ont  from  a  speculative  point  of  view  in 
the  Philebua.  There  ueilher  pleasure  nor  wisdom  are  allowed  to  be 
tbe  chief  good,  but  pleasure  and  good  are  not  ao  completely  op- 
posed as  in  the  Gorgiaa.  For  innocent  pleasures,  and  goch  as  have 
no  antecedent  paina  are  allowed  to  rank  in  the  class  of  goods.  The 
allusion  to  Gorgias'  definition  of  rhetoric  (Philebus,  OS  A  B, ;  ep. 
Got.  452  D  £,},  as  the  art  of  penniasbn,  and  the  best  of  arta,  anid 
the  art  which  sut^ectt  all  things,  not  by  force,  bnt  voluntarily,  aeema 
to  mark  a  designed  connection  between  tbe  two  dialogues.  In  both 
the  ideas  of  measure,  order,  harmony,  are  the  connecting  links  be~ 
tween  the  beautiibl  and  the  good. 

In  general  spirit  and  character,  that  is,  in  Irony  and  antagonism 
to  public  opinion,  the  Gorgiaa  most  nearly  resembles  tbe  Ap<dogj, 
Crito,  and  portions  of  the  Republic,  and  like  the  FhilebtiB,  tbouj^ 
from  another  point  of  view,  may  be  thought  to  stand  In  tbe  tame 
relation  to  Plato's  theory  of  morala  whkb  the  TbeMletoa  bean  to 
bia  theoiy  ot  knowledge. 
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dl  AftwMiiior  pointy  atill  mnafai  to  be  iiiiBiiiail  19:  (1)  The 
extrmTigani  \xoaj  m  the  leMoa  which  is  uiigiied  for  ths  piloi't 
Hodett  chugs  (p.  612) ;  and  in  ths  proposed  use  of  riietorie  as  aa 
iastrnmeut  of  sel^oondenmadoo  (p.  480) ;  and  in  the  mig^itjr  power 
of  geonelrieal  eqnaUtf  in  both  worids  (p.  508).  (S)  The  reftreaee 
of  the  mjrthns  to  the  pterioos  disenssion  should  noi  be  overlooked : 
Ihe  fiifee  reserved  for  inenmUe erimittab  sodi  as  Arehebns  (p.  5S5); 
Ihe  reeaSatiott  of  the  bos  00  the  ears  (p.  627) ;  the  nakedness  of 
Ike  soob  and  of  the  judges  who  are  stripi  of  the  dodies  or  diq;aises 
wUeh  liMtaile  and  pnbUe  opinion  have  hitherto  provided  for  thent 
(ep.  SwiftTs  notkm  that  the  nntverse  is  a  soit  of  dothes).  The 
teioB  asems  to  have  involved  Plato  in  the  necessit j  of  supposing 
that  the  soul  retained  a  sort  of  eorporsal  Hkeaess  after  death.  (S) 
The  H»peal  to  the  anthorit^  of  Homer,  who  sa js  that  Od jsseos  saw 
lllnos  in  his  eoort  'hoidhig  a  golden  sceptre,"  which  gives  veriii- 
i^^fati^^  to  the  tale. 

It  is  seareel J  necessary  to  repeat  that  Plato  is  playing  **  both 
sides  of  the  game,"  and  that  in  ciitkdsing  the  characters  of  Gorgias 
and  FohiSp  we  are  not  passing  any  judgment  on  historical  Individ* 
nal%  bat  only  attenqiting  to  analyse  the  **  dramatis  personae  "  as 
diey  were  eoneeived  by  him.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  remark 
timt  Plato  is  a  dramatie  writsr,  whose  real  opinions  cannot  always 
be  rTfumrl  to  be  those  which  he  pots  into  ^  month  of  Socrates, 
or  any  other  speaker  who  af^Murs  to  have  the  best  of  the  argoment: 
or  that  he  is  to  be  criticised  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a  mere  pU- 
losopher :  or  that  he  is  not  to  be  tried  by  a  modem  standard,  but 
interpreted  with  reference  to  his  place  in  the  history  of  thoo^  and 
the  ofnnion  of  his  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  characteristic  featore  of  the  Gror- 
gias  is  the  assertion  of  the  rijjjht  of  dissent,  or  priiate  ji^gment. 
Bat  this  mode  of  stating  the  question  is  really  opposed  both~to  the 
quit  of  Plato  and  of  ancient  philosophy  generally.  For  Plato  is 
not  asserting  any  abstract  right  or  duty  of  toleration,  or  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  freedom  of  thought ;  indeed,  in  some  other  parts 
of  his  writings  (e.  g^  Laws,  X.),  he  has  fiuriy  laid  himself  open  to 
the  ehaige  of  intolerance.  No  speculations  had  as  yet  arisen  re- 
specting the  **  liberty  of  prophesying ; "  and  Plato  is  not  aflirming 
any  abstract  right  of  thb  nature :  but  he  is  asserting  the  duty  and 
right  of  the  one  wise  and  true  man  to  dissent  from  the  folly  and 
falsehood  of  the  many.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledges  the 
natural  result,  which  he  hardly  seeks  to  avert,  that  he  who  speaks 
the  truth  to  a  multitude,  regardless  of  consequences,  will  probably 
siuure  the  fiite  of  Socrates. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
Calliclss.  SooBATxt.  Chaxxsphoh 

GOBOIAB.       •  POLUS. 

CalL  riiHE  wise  man,  as  the  proverb  sajs,  is  late  for  steph. 
jL    a  fruy,  but  not  for  a  feast  447 

SocraUi,  And  are  we  late  for  a  feast  ? 

CaL  Yes,  and  a  delightful  feast ;  for  Grorgias  has  been  just 
exhibitiog  to  us  many  fine  things. 

Soe.  I  must  throw  the  blame,  Callides,  on  my  friend  Chae- 
rephoQ  here,  who  would  keep  us  loitering  in  the  Agora. 

Chaerephon,  Never  mind,  Socrates,  —  the  misfortune  of 
which  I  hHve  been  the  cause  I  will  also  repair ;  for  Grorgias  is 
a  friend  of  mioe,  and  I  will  make  him  repeat  the  exhibition 
either  now  or  at  some  future  time. 

CaL  What  is  the  matter,  Chaerephon,  —  does  Socrates  want 
to  hear  Grorgias  ? 

Chaer.  Yes,  that  was  our  intention  in  coming. 

CaL  Suppose,  then,  that  you  proceed  to  my  house;  for 
Gorgias  is  staying  with  me,  and  he  shall  exhibit  to  you. 

Soc,  Very  good,  Callides ;  but  will  he  answer  our  questions  ? 
for  I  want  to  hear  from  him  what  b  the  nature  of  his  art,  and 
what  this  is  which  he  professes  and  tea6hes ;  he  may  defer  the 
exhibition,  hs  you  suggest,  to  another  time. 

CaL  There  is  nothing  like  asking  him,  Socrates  ;  and  indeed 
this  is  a  part  of  his  exhibition,  for  he  was  saying  only  just  now, 
that  any  one  in  my  house  might  ask  him  anything,  and  that  he 
would  answer. 

Soc,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that :  will  you  ask  him,  Chaere- 
phun? 

Chaer,  What  shall  I  ask  him  ? 
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>S^.  Aalt  h\m  who  Ii«  a. 

Chaer.  What  do  ynu  mean  ? 

Soe.  I  mean  such  a  question  as  would  elicit  from  him,  if  he 
hiid  bveii  a  maker  of  shoes,  the  answer  that  he  is  a  cobbler. 
Do  you  QiideiMHiid  ? 

C/iaer.  I  understand,  and  will  ask  him:  Tell  me,  Gorgiaa, 
IB  this  true  whii.li  '  '  *  "'"*'■,  thai  you  profess  to  an- 
swer any  queatioi' 

only  juEt  tio' 
elapsed  since  any 

Ckaer.  You  mi 

Gor.  Of  tliat, 

Poliu.  Yes,  ii 
make  trial  of  me 
long  time  talking, 

Ckaer.  And  dt  _,._.. , — .  _at  you  can  answer  belter 


an  :  I  was  saying  as  mack 
so,  that  many  yean  haTo 

make  trial. 

J,  Chaerepbon,  yon  may 

Groi^ias,  wbo  has  been  n 


thau  Gorgiits  ? 

Pd.  WhHt  matters  that,  if  I 


r  well  enough  for  yoa  ? 


Chaer.  Not  in  the  least:  and  you  shall  answer  if  you  Uks. 

PoL  Ask. 

Chaer.  My  qaesiion  Is  this  :  IT  Gorgias  had  the  skiQ  of  his 
brother  Herodious,  what  ought  we  to  call  him?  Ought  be  not 
to  have  the  name  which  is  given  to  his  brother? 

PoL  Certainly. 

Chatr.  Then  we  should  be  right  tn  calling  him  a  physidan  ? 

PoL  Yes. 

C/iaer.  And  if  be  had  the  skill  of  Aristophon  the  son  of 
Aglaopbon,  or  his  brother  Folygnotus,  what  ought  we  to  caQ 
him? 

PoL  Clearly,  a  punter. 

Chaer.  But  now  what  shall  we  call  him,  —  what  is  the  sit 
in  which  he  is  skilled? 

PoL  0  GLaerephon,  there  are  many  arts  among  mankind 
which  ara  experimental,  and  hare  their  origin  in  experience,  fbr 
experience  makes  the  days  of  men  to  proceed  according  to  art, 
and  inexperience  according  to  chance,  and  different  person*  in 
different  ways  are  proRcients  in  different  artt,  and  ihe  best  per- 
sons  in  the  besi  arts.  And  our  friend  GorgiHS  is  one  of  the 
be^t,  and  the  art  in  which  he  ia  a  prollcient  is  ihe  noblest. 

Soc.  Folus  has  been  taught  how  to  make  a  capital  speech, 
Gurgiat ;  but  he  is  not  fulfilling  the  promise  which  he  made  to 
Cbiierephoo. 
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Got.  Whiit  do  yoa  mefto,  Soemtat  ? 

Soe.  I  meui  tliat  he  hai  not  ezmstlj  amirerad  the  qoeetton 
which  he  was  asked* 
'  Got.  Then  do  joa  ask  him  Toaiaelt  if  70a  axe  disposed. 

Soe.  Bat  I  would  nUher  tf&.  joii«  if  70a  are  disposed  to 
•asiver :  for  I  see,  from  the  few  words  whidi  Poins  has  uttered, 
that  he  has  attended  more  to  the  art  which  is  called  rhetoric 
than  to  ^i^lftf^    '    . 

JVL  Whj  do  70a  sa J  that,  Socrates  ? 

Soe*  Whj,  Polos,  becanse,  when  Chaerephon  asked  70a  what 
is  tiie  art  whidi  Gorglas  knows*  70a  praised  the  art  as  if  70a 
were  answering  some  one  who  Ibnnd  iluilt  with  it,  bat  70a 
never  said  wliat  the  art  was. 

PoL  Wb7,  did  I  not  sa7  tliat  it  was  the  noblest  of  arts? 

Soe*  Tes,  indeed,  bat  that  was  no  answer  to  the  question : 
fiobod7  asked  whnt  was  the  qualitj,  but  what  was  the  nature,  of 
tlie  art,  and  how  we  were  to  call  Gorgias.  And  I  would  ^g 
siiO  beg  700  to  tell  me,  in  the  same  short  and  exoellent 
manner  in  which  70U  answered  Chaerephon,  when  he  asked  70a 
at  first  what  this  art  is,  and  what  we  ought  to  call  Goigias :  Or 
rather,  Gorgiiis.  let  me  turn  to  70U,  and  ask  the  same  question, 
— >  what  is  7our  arc,  and  what  are  70a  ? 

Gar.  Rhetoric,  Socrates,  ii  m7  art. 

Soe.  Then  I  am  to  call  70a  a  riietorician  ? 

Got,  Tes,  Socrates,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  70a  would  call  me 
that  which,  in  Homeric  language,  <*  I  boast  to  be.** 

Soe.  I  should  wish  to  do  that. 

Chr.  Then  pra7  do. 

Soe.  And  are  we  to  sa7  that  70a  make  other  men  riietori- 
cians? 

Got.  Yes,  that  is  ezactl7  what  I  profess  to  make  them,  not 
onl7  at  Athens,  but  in  all  places. 

Soe.  And  will  70U  continue  to  ask  and  answer  questions, 
Gorgias,  as  we  are  at  present  doing,  and  reserve  for  another 
occasion  the  longer  mode  of  speech  which  Polus  was  attempting  ? 
and  will  70U  keep  7our  promise,  and  answer  8bortl7  the  ques* 
tions  which  are  asked  of  jou  ? 

Got.  Some  answers,  Socrates,  are  of  necessity  longer ;  but  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  them  as  short  as  1  can ;  for  a  part  of 
my  profession  is  that  I  can  be  as  short  as  any  one. 

Soe.  That  is  what  is  wanted,  Grorgias;  exhibit  the  shorter 

method  now,  and  the  longer  one  at  some  other  time. 
you  m.  3 
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Gor.  Well,  I  will ;  and  I  am  sure  that  yoa  will  oommend  my 
brevity  of  speech  as  unriviiled. 

Soc.  Well,  then,  aa  you  lar  that  jou  ore  a  rhetorician,  and  a 
mnker  of  rbetoriciuns.  what  is  the  busineu  of  rhetoric  in  the 
■ense  in  which  I  might  say  that  the  business  of  wearing  i>  m«k- 
,iug  gannenTs  —  might  I  not? 
■  ,  Gor.  Tes. 

Soe,  Might  I  not  sbj,  agniD,'Lhat  tho  buslneu  of  rnuuc  is  the 
compoaidon  of  melodies  ? 
.  Gor.  Tea, 

Soe.  Bj  Here,  Gortriai,  I  aiJinlTA  the  sarpBsaiiig  brevity  of 
your  answera. 

Gor,   Te.',  Socratesi,  anil  I  (ha^t  I  am  good  aX  that. 

Soe.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ,  ne  iu  like  muaaer  about 

rhetoric :  whut  is  the  biuinesa  io  ? 

Gor.  Discourse. 

Soc.   Whnt  BOrt  of  discoursi^   '  ias  ?  —  such  diaoourse  as 

would  teach    the    sick    nuder  treatment  they  might  get 

well? 

Cor.  Ko. 

Soe,  Tbeo  rhetoric  dt  '  all  Icinda  of  di 

Gor,   Cerlitinly  not. 

Soe.  And  yet  rhetoric  m:  ble  to  speak? 

Gor.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  to  nndentand  that  of  which  they  Bpeak  ? 

Gor.  To  bo  anre. 

Soc.  But  does  not  the  art  of  medicine,  which  wa  were  jiut 
...    now  mentioning,  also  make  men  able  to  nndentand  and 
speak  about  th«  sick  ? 

Gor.  CertUttly. 

Soe,  Theit  medicine  alao  treat*  of  ditconne  ? 

Gor.  Yes. 

•S^  Of  discourse  concfiroing  dlseasea  ? 

Gor.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  does  not  gymcasdc  also  treat  of  diseonree  oonceni- 
iog  the  good  or  evil  eondidon  of  the  body  P 

Gor,  Vei7  true, 

Soe.  And  the  same,  Goi^iaa,  is  trne  of  the  other  arU :  all 
of  tliem  treat  of  discourse  concerning  the  subject  of  wluch  th^ 
are  the  arts. 

Gor,  That  is  evident 

Soe.  Then  why,  if  you  call  rhetorio  the  art  whidi  treats  of 
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diiooone,  and  all  the  btlier  arts  treat  of  ditooarae,  do  jon  not 
odl  them  artg  of  rhetoric  ? 

Gar.  {leeaiuoy  Soeratea,  the  knowledge  of  the  other  arts  huM 
Milj  to  do  wHh  eooie  tort  of  external  aedou,  as  of  the  hand ; 
bat  there  is  no  sudi  notion  of  the  hand  in  rfaetorio  which 
operaiea  and  in  which  the  cflRBCt  ii  prodnced  throogfa  ilie  me^nni 
of  disoourae.  And  therelbre  I  am  justiiled,  as  I  maintaini  in 
mjing  that  rfaetorio  treats  of  ^eonrae. 

*  &a»  I  do  not  know  whether  I  perfhetiy.  understand  700,  hot 
I  dare  aaj  that  I  shall  find  one :  pleiise  to  answer  me  a  qnaation: 
joa  would  allow  that  there  are  arts  ? 

Gar.  Tea. 

jSic.  And  in  some  of  the  arts  a  greatdeal  is  done  and  nothing 
or  verj  little  said ;  in  jNUoting,  or  statuary,  or  manj  other  arts, 
the  work  may  proceed  in  silence;  aiid  these  are  the  arts  with 
which,  as  I  suppose  jou  would  say,  rhetoric  has  no  concern  ? 

Gor,  Tou  perfectly  conceive  my  meaning,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  there  are  other  arts  which  work  wholly  by  words, 
and  require  either  no  action  or  very  little,  as,  for  example,  the 
arts  of  arithmetic  of  calculation,  of  geometry,  aiid  of  playing 
draughts ;  in  some  of  which  words  are  nearly  coextensive  with 
things :  and  in  most  of  them  predominate  over  things,  and  their 
whole  efllcacy  and  power  is  given  by  words :  and.  I  take  your 
meaning  to  be  that  riietoric  is  ono  of  this  sort  ? 

•  Gar.  Exactly. 

Soe.  And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  you  really  mean  to  call 
any  of  these  arts  rhetoric ;  although  tlie  precise  expression  which 
you  used  was,  that  rhetoric  is  an  art  of  which  the  effect  is*  pro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  discourse ;  and  an  adversary  who 
wished  to  be  captious  might  take  a  fimcy  to  say,  ^And  so 
Gorgias,  you  call  arithmetic  rhetoric.**  But  I  do  not  think  thHt* 
you  woulil  call  arithmetic  rhetoric,  any  more  than  you  would 
call  geometry  rhetoric  ^. 

Gar,  You  are  quite  right,  Socrates,  in  your  apprehension 
of  my  meaning. 

'  Sac.  Well,  then,  let  me  have  now  tlie  rest  of  my  answer : 
aeeiiig  that  rhetoric  is  one  of  those  arts  which  works  mainly  by 
the  use  of  words,  and  there  are  other  arts  which  also  use  word^s 
tell  me  wliat  is  that  quality  of  woixls  by  which  the  effect  of 
rhetoric  is  given :  I  will  suppose  some  one  to  ask  me  about 
any  of  the  arts  which  I  was  mentioniog  just  now ;  he  might 
aay,  ^  Socrates,  what  is  arithmetic  ?  "  and  I  should  reply  to  him. 
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as  you  replied  to  me  just  now,  that  arithmetic  is  one  of  those 
ails  iQ  which  the  effect  is  produced  by  words.  And  then  he 
would  proceed :  ^  Words  about  what  ?  "  and  I  should  say,  Words 
It  bout  odd  aud  even  numbers,  aod  how  many  there  are  of  each. 
And  if  he  iuked  again,  ^  And  what  is  the  art  of  calculation?  " 
I  should  say.  That  also  ib  one  of  the  arts  which  work  wholly 
by  words.  And  if  he  further  said,  **  Words  about  what  ? "  I 
Fhould  say  in  the  Scribe's  phrase,  ^  as  aforesaid  "  of  arithmetioy 
but  with  a  difference,  and  the  difference  is  that  the  art  of  cal- 
culation considers  the  quantities  of  odd  and  even  numbers,  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  as  well  as  in  themselves.  And 
suppose,  again,  I  were  to  say  that  astronomy  works  altogether 
by  words  —  he  would  ask,  ^  Words  about  what,  Socrates  ?  "  and 
I  should  answer,  that  the  words  of  astronomy  are  about  the 
motions  of  the  stars  and  sun  and  moon,  and  their  relative 
swiftness. 

Gor,  Very  true,  Socrates  ;  I  admit  that. 

Soc.  And  now  let  us  have  from  you,  Grorgias,  the  truth  about 
rhetoric :  which  you  would  admit  (would  you  not  ?)  to  be  one 
of  those  arts  which  operate  and  produce  all  their  effects  through 
the  medium  of  words  ? 

Gor,  True. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  I  say,  what  are  the  words  about  ?  To  what 
class  of  things  do  the  words  which  rhetoric  uses  relate? 

Gor,  To  the  greatest,  Socrates,  and  the  best  of  human  things. 

Sac,  That  again,  Gorgias,  'u  ambiguous ;  I  am  still  in  the 
dark  :  for  which  are  the  greatest  and  best  of  human  things?  I 
dare  say  that  you  have  heard  men  singing  at  feasts  the  old  drink- 
ing song,  in  which  the  singers  enumerate  the  goods  of  life,  first 
health,  beauty  next,  thirdly,  as  the  poet  says,  wealth  honestly 
obtained. 
--    Gor.  Yes,  I  know  the  song  ;  but  what  is  your  drift  ? 

Soc,  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  producers  of  those  things 
which  the  author  of  the  song  praises,  that  is  to  say,  the  physician, 
tlie  trainer,  the  money-maker,  will  at  once  come  to  you,  and  first 
the  physician  will  say,  '^  O  Socrates,  Grorgias  is  deceiving  you, 
for  not  his  art  is  concerned  with  the  greatest  good  of  men,  but 
mine."  And  when  I  ask,  Who  are  you  that  say  this?  he  will 
reply,  "  I  am  a  physician.*'  Wiiat  do  you  mean  ?  I  shall  say. 
Do  you  mean  that  your  art  produces  the  greatest  good  ?  "  Cer- 
tainly/' he  will  answer,  ^  for  is  not  health  the  greatest  good  ? 
What  greater  good  can  men  have,  Socrates?"     And  after  him 
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die  tnunar  win  coma  and  uj^  <•  I  tcMi»  Soeratat,  vhall  be  granllj 
saqiriiad  if  GorgiM  can  show  thet  hit  art  does  more  good  than 
I  can  show  of  mine."  I  shall  ssj  to  hioiy  Who  are  you,  my 
IHend,  and  what  is  jour  business  ?  **  I  am  a  trainer,"  he  will 
repij,  *and  mj  business  is  to  make  men  beautiful  and  strong  in 
hodj."  When  I  have  done  with  the  trainer,  there. arriTes  the 
monej-makov  ^^  he,  as  I  ezpect»  will  utterly  despise  them  alL 
*  Coi^der,  Socrmtea,"  he  will  saji  '^  whether  Gorgias  or  anj  one 
else  ean  fnodoee  any  greater  good  than  wealth."  Well*  you 
and  I  aay  to  him,  and  an  you  a  creator  of  wealth  ?  <*  Yes,"  he 
repBes.  And  who  an  you?  **  A  money-maker."  And  do  jon 
consider  wealth  to  be  the  greatestN  good  of  man  ?  **  Yes,"  be 
wOl  reply,  ^  of  course."  And  we  shall  rejoin :  Yes ;  but  our 
friend  Goigias  oontends  that  his  art  produces  a  greater  good  than 
yours ;  and  then  he  will  be  sun  to  go  on  and  aric,  **  What  is 
this  good  ?  Let  Goigias  answer."  Now  I  want  you,  Gorgias, 
to  imagine  that  this  question  is  asked  of  yon  by  them  and  by 
me.  and  to  find  an  answer  to  us :  What  is  that  which,  as  you 
say,  is  the  greatest  good  of  man,  and  of  which  you  an  the 
creator? 

Gfor.  That,  Socrates,  whidi  is  truly  the  greatest  good,  being 
that  wliieh  gives  men  freedom  in  their  own  persons,  and  to  rulers 
the  power  of  ruling  over  others  in  their  senral  States. 

&e.  And  what  would  you  consider  tliis  to  be? 

Gar.  I  should  say  the  word  which  persuades  the  judges  in  the 
courts, -or  the  senators  in  the  council,  or  the  dtisens  in  the 
assembly,  or  at  any  other  public  meeting:  if  you  have  the 
power  of  uttering  this  word,  you  will  have  the  physician  your 
slave,  and  the  trainer  your  slave,  and  the  money-maker  of  whom 
you  talk  will  be  fbund  to  gather  treasures,  not  for  himself^  but 
for  you  who  are  able  to  speak  and  persuade  the  multitude. 

Soe.  Now  I  think,  Grorgias,  that  you  Imve  very  accurately 
explained  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  art  of  rhetoric;  j^ 
and  you  mean  to  say,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  rhet- 
oric is  the  artificer  of  persua^nion,  having  this  and  no  other 
business,  and  that  this  b  her  crown  and  end.  Do  you  know 
any  other  effect  of  rhetoric  over  and  above  that  of  producing 
persuasion  ? 

Gor.  No :  the  definition  seems  to  me  very  fsdr,  Socrates ;  for 
persuasion  is  the  crown  of  rhetoric. 

Soe,  Then  hear  me,  Grorgias,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  then 
ever  was  a  man  who  entered  on  the  discussion  of  a  matter  from 
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*  pura  ]i>*e  of  I   lowiug  tbe  inith.  I  am  one,  nod  I  believe  that 
you  an  Mioib«r 

Got.  Wfaal  v  coming.  Soimies  i 

Soe.  I  will  I  1  ;ou :  I  am  very  well  sniue  that  I  do  Qol 
kuow  what,  mo  ding  to  you,  is  tbe  exact  luture,  or  wliat  are 
Ibu  topics  of  thi  periuasioi)  of  wliicb  jou  (peak,  aitd  which  ia 
giveD  bj  riietorii  ;  aliliough  I  liave  a  luspicioa  both  about  tba 
:  other.  And  I  am  going  to  tisk  —  nliat  !■ 
laaion  whidi  is  given  by  rhetoric,  Hod  about 
if  I  have  a  Huipicioa,  do  I  H«k  iasiuiid  of 
ir^er  tliut   the  argu- 


oiH)  iind  aboat 
tliL)  power  of  pei  >. 
wliHi?  But  wh 
telliog  jou  ?  N 
iiietit  may  proceei 
the  truth.  And 
ukiog  this  furth 
paiucer  U  Zeuxii 
should  I  not  be 
wliere  do  you  find 
Got.  Certainly 
Soe.  And  tbe 
be,  that  there  are 


19  is  most  likely  [o  elicit 
lerve.  that  I  am  right  iu 
asked,  »  Wba  sort  of  a 
'tbe  piiiQter  of  (jgurcs," 
That  son  of  Sgtires,  and 


[a  second  quesiioD  would 
U,  who  paint  many  other 


one  but  Zeuiis  who  paJated 
"  Tery  well? 


Got.  Ti-ue. 

Soc.  But  if  there  had  been  i 
them,  then  you  would  have  a 

Got,  Certainly. 

Soc.  Niiw  I  want  to  kuow  about  rhetoric  in  tbe  same  way  ; 
—  is  riieloric  tEie  only  art  which  brings  persuasion,  or  do  other 
arts  have  the  tame  effect  7  I  mean  to  say  this  —  Does  he  who 
t«a(:li«s  Hoythiiig  persuade  of  what  he  teadies  or  not  ? 

Gor.  He  pervnades,  Socrates,  —  there  can  be  no  'niitak* 
about  tliat. 

Soe.  Again,  if  we  take  the  arts  of  which  we  wera  Just  now 
speaking,  —  do  not  arithmetic  and  the  anthnteticiaua  teach  oa 
the  properties  of  number  ? 

Gor.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  therefore  peraoade  as  of  them  ? 

Soe.  Then  arithmetic  aa  well  as  rhetoric  is  an  artiflcer  of 
persuasion  ? 

Gor.  That  is  evident. 

Soe.  And  if  any  one  asks  aa  what  sort  of  persuasion,  and 
about  what,  —  we  shall  answer,  ci  that  which  teaches  tbe  quan- 


Ut  J  of  odd 
ftliow  ilni  an  Am 
sfiCflJdiig  mm 

flod  abost 
Gar.  Yfliy 


not  dMta 

«^.  I  tUok  tba  k 

&&  Thea,  if  jn  appnife  dv  q«Bitiii«,  GoqjpMi  vhaft  ii  Am 

? 

I  SBSwcr,  Socntai»  tbal  ilmoKie  «  iki  ut  of  perawi 
sjoo  in  the  oouitt  and  odier  nw-mblici,  as  I  vas  jut  aow  mj* 
iiig,  and  aboat  the  jait  aad  mmjmiu 

Soe»  And  dial*  Qargm,  was  what  I  vas  ■mpactiiig  to  be 
jomr  madam ;  yet  I  woold  not  bave  joa  wonder  if  bj-and-by  I 
ttm  fimad  repeatiiig  m  aeemingly  plain  <|Qeadon ;  Ibr  as  I  was 
njing;  I  ask  not  Ibr  yoor  sake»  bat  in  oider  that  die  argoment 
maj  proeeed  ecmeecntivelf,  and  diatwe  nuij  not  get  die  habit 
of  aniidpating  and  suspecting  the  meaning  of  one  anotber^s 
words,  and  that  jou  nnijr  proceed  in  joor  own  way. 

Cfar*  I  tliink  that  70a  an  quite  right,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Than  let  me  lane  this  question ;  70a  would  say  diet 
diere  is  such  a  thing  as  *^  hsTing  learned  ?  ** 

€nw%  Xes* 

Soe.  And  there  is  also  ^haTing  belisTed?" 

CnfTm  Xes* 

Soe.  And  are  die  'haying  learned**  and  die  «hanng  be- 
Uered,"  and  are  learning  sod  belief  the  same  things  ? 

Gar.  In  my  judgment,  Socrates,  they  are  not  ^e  same. 

Soc  And  your  judgment  is  right,  as  you  may  ascertain  in 
this  way :  If  a  person  were  to  say  to  you,  **  Is  there,  Gorgias, 
a  false  belief  as  well  as  a  true  ?"  you  would  reply,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  there  is. 

Gar.  Yes. 

Soc,  Well,  but  is  there  a  fidse  knowledge  as  well  as  a  true  ? 

Gar.  No. 

Soc.  No,  indeed ;  and  this  again  proves  that  knowledge  and 
belief  differ. 
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Got.  ThM  it  true. 

•S^r.  Aud  yet  iboM  who  tun  leomed  u  well  u  ihoM  who 
liavu  believed  nre  pcrsuotleil? 

Gor.  Time  U  as  you  My. 

iSjc.  SliuU  we  then  Msame  two  iort*  of  perBOuion,  —  oim 
wliidi  is  the  iource  of  bdiof  Tritbout  knowledge,  as  the  other  a 
or  knowledge  F 


ion  doea  rbetoric  create  in 
about  tlie  jnal  and  Dojual, 
elief  without  knowledge,  or 

which  only  giye*  belied  I 

I  appear,  is  tlie  anilicer  of    \ 
ut  the  just  aod  unjuat,  bat 


Gor. 

■  Sot.  And  which 
ooiiriii  of  law  and  ' 
the  tori  of  persuaiti 
that  nhich  gives  kni 
455  '^'"■'  Cli-ari. 
Soc.  Then  1 
a  persuasion  wliich  c 
gitea  no  iastmction  i 

Gor.   Trup. 

Soc.  And  [he  rheioriciaa  does  not  instruct  ibe  couiis  of  law 
or  other  assemblies  about  just  and  unjust,  but  he  only  create* 
belief  aliout  them  ;  for  no  one  can  be  supposed  to  instruct  toch 
II  (Btt  multitude  about  such  high  matters  in  a  short  time  ? 

Gor.  Certainly  not. 

Soe.  Come,  then,  aad  let  ns  see  what  we  really  nwan  ■boot 
rhetoric :  for  I  do  not  know  what  my  own  meaaiif  b  aa  yet. 
When  the  iisMmbly  meets  to  elect  a  physician  or  a  shipwright 
or  niiy  other  crafbman,  will  the  rhetorician  be  taken  into  oonn- 
tel  P  Surely  not.  For  at  every  election  he  ought  to  be  Aoatn 
who  has  the  greatest  skill ;  and,  again,  when  walla  have  to  be 
built  or  harbors  or  docks  to  be  coostmcted,  not  the  rfaeloridan 
but  the  master  workman  will  advise  ;  or  when  generals  have  to 
be  chosen  and  an  order  of  battle  arranged,  or  a  position  taken, 
I  the  military  will  advise  and  not  the  rhetorioiaos :  would 
you  admit  that,  Gorgias  ?     As  yon  profett  to  be  a  rhetorician 

'  a  maker  of  rhetoricians,  I  shall  do  well  to  leant  the  natnre 
of  your  nrt  from  you.  And  here  let  me  assure  yon  that  I  have 
your  Interatt  in  view  as  well  at  my  own.  For  I  dare  >ay  that 
konia  one  or  other  of  the  yonng  men  present  might  like  to  b» 
niKiia  your  pupil,  and  in  &ct  I  see  some,  and  a  good  many  too, 
wliu  have  this  with,  but  they  would  be  too  modest  to  qneetioo 
yitu.  Atid  therefore  wheu  you  are  interrogated  by  mes  I  would 
liava  you  liiiuuiiie  that  you  are  interrogated  by  them.  "  What 
U  llta  iiie  of  ounilng  to  yon,  Oorgiai  ?"  they  will  say,  "abont^ 
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what  will  yoa  teadi  us  to  advice  the  Stete  ?  about  the  jutt  and 
nDJQst  only,  or  about  those  other  thiogs  also  which  Socrates  has 
just  mentioned  ?  "     How  will  you  answer  them  ? 

Gar,  I  like  jour  way  of  leading  us  on,  Socrates,  and  I  will 
endeaTor  to  reveal  to  yon  the  whole  nature  of  rhetoric  You 
roust  have  heard,  I  think,  that  the  docks  and  the  walls  of  the 
Atheiiiaus  and  the  plan  of  the  harbor  were  devised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  counsels,  pnrtly  of  Tliemistodes,  and  partly  of 
Pericles,  and  not  at  the  suggestion  of  the  builders. 

Soe*  Certainly,  Gorgias,  that  is  what  is  told  of  ThemistodeSy 
and  I  myself  heard  the  speech  of  Pericles  when  he  advised  lu 
about  the  middle  wall. 

Got.  And  you  will  observe,  Socrates,  that  when  a  decis-  ^.^ 
ion  has  to  be  given  in  such  matters  the  rhetoridatis  are  the 
advisers ;  they  are  the  men  who  win  their  point. 

Soe.  I  had  that  in  my  admiring  mind,  Gorgias,  when  I  asked 
what  is  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  which  always  appears  to  me, 
when  I  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  to  be  a  marvel  of  great- 
ness. 

Gar,  A  marvel  indeed,  Socrates,  if  you  only  knew  how  rhet- 
oric comprehends  and  holds  under  her  sway  all  the  inferior  arts. 
And  I  will  give  you  a  striking  example  of  this.     On  several 
occasions  I  have  been  with  my  brother  Herodicus  or  some  other 
physician  to  see  one  of  his  patients,  who  would  not  allow  the 
physician  to  give  him  medicine,  or  apply  the  knife  or  hot  iron 
to  hiro  ;  and  I  have  persuaded  him  to  do  for  me  what  he  would 
not  do  for  the  physician  just  by  the  use  of  rhetoric.     And  I  say 
that  if  a  rhetorician  and  a  physician  were  to  go  to  any  city,  and 
there  had  to  argue  in  the  Ecclesia  or  any  other  assembly  as  to 
which  should  be  elected,  the  phy8ician  would  have  no  chance ; 
but  he  who  could  speak  would  be  chosen  if  he  wished,  and  in  a 
contest  with  a  man  of  any  other  profession  the  rhetorician  more 
than  any  one  would  have  the  power  of  getting  himself  chosen, 
for  he  can  speak  more  persuasively  to  the  multitude  that  any  of 
them,  and  on  any  subject.     Such  is  the  power  and  quality  of 
rhetoric,  Socrates.     And  yet  rhetoric  ought  to  be  used  like  any 
other  competitive  art,  not  against  everybody,  —  the  rhetorician 
ousht  not  to  abuse  his  strength  any  more  than  a  pugili:^t  or 
pancratiast  or  other  master  of  fence  ;  because  he  has    powers 
which  are  more  than  a  match  either  for  eueiny  or  friend,  he 
ought  not  therefore  to  strike,  stab,  or  slay  his  friends.     And 
suppose  a  man  who  has  been   the  pupil  of  a  palaestra  and  is  a 


ckillfal  boxer,  n  1  in  the  fitIlDe<a  of  bu  •ucngUi  bu  goes  utd 
fclrikes  Iiii  GiUm  or  nratlier  or  oim  of  his  fBtniliars  or  frietids, 
tliat  u  QO  reaxHi  wlij  the  traioer  or  ouuter  of  fea<!e  eboolil  be 
livid  in  detmtati  d  or  bHnubed.  —  buitI;  cot.  For  thejr  unglil 
tliii  >K  for  *  got  |>uq)o«e,  as  &a  art  to  be  used  sgaiait  eaemies 
mrid  eril-doer*,  il  ">if-J"i£"—  "^  ;-  -"gre«iioo,  and  oiher*  h»»e 
..-    perrerted  ■  luig   •  bmd  use  of  their 

urengtb  m  I  oo  this  kcoouot  are  the 

leacbera  bad,  an  or  bod  in  itself;  I  should 

ntlier  laj  that  .  d  utw  of  the  an  are  to 

blame.     And  tha  rhetoric  :  for  the  rhetori- 

cinn  can  speak  a^  any  subjecu  aud  in  gen- 

eral he  cnu  petsi  mythmg  better  than  nay 

Oilier  mau,  but  '.  ai-eount  to  dufraad  the 

physiuitm  or  an}  puiatiuu  merely  because 

i<e  has  the  power  -I'Tk  fjJHv.  bs   he  wnuld 

,  also  use  his  oombNtiTe  powera.  And  if  aA«r  having  beoomii  k 
rbeturiciau  he  makes  a  had  use  of  hi*  streiigtli  and  skill,  his 
iiiGti'uctor  surely  ought  not  on  that  aoeonnt  to  be  held  in  date»- 
taiion  or  banished.  For  be  ww  intended  by  his  leaoher  to 
make  a  good  use  of  hia  inslrucdons,  and  he  abases  them.  And 
therefore  he  is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  held  in  detastadottt 
banished,  and  put  to  dearh,  and  uot  his  instmctor. 

Soe.  You,  Gorgias,  like  myself,  have  bad  great  experience  of 
nrgumcDts,  aod  you  must  have  observed,  I  think,  that  they  da 
nut  always  terminate  to  the  aaiis&ctioa  or  mutual  improvement 
of  the  disputHiits  ;  bnt  disagreements  are  apt  to  arise,  aod  one 
]>arty  will  otten  deny  tbnt  the  other  ha*  spoken  truly  or  clearly ; 
Hud  then  they  leave  off  aigning  and  begin  to  qoarret,  both 
parlies  fancyiug  that  their  opponents  are  only  speakiug  from 
pergonHl  fueling.  And  sometime*  they  will  go  oo  abusing  one 
another  until  the  company  itt  last  are  quite  annoyed  at  their  own 
ooiideMension  in  Ualeniiig  to  such  fellows.  Why  do  I  (ay  this? 
Wliy,  becHuse  I  cannot  help  feeling  ihiit  you  are  now  saying 
what  is  uot  quite  consisteal  or  accordant  with  what  you  were 
saving  Bt  firat  abont  rhetoric.  And  I  an  afraid  to  poiut  this  out 
to  you,  lest  you  should  think  that  I  Iwve  some  animosity  against 
you,  and  thxt  I  speak,  not  for  the  sake  of  disouveriog  the  truth, 
but  from  perBonal  feeling.  Now  if  you  are  one  of  my  tort,  I 
.  ,Q    should  like  to  cross-examine  you,  hut  if  not  I  will  let  you 

alone.     And  what  is  my  sort  ?  yoa  will  ask.     I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  very  willing  to  be  reiiited  if  I  say  anything 
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vhirli  is  not  tnie,  iind  very  willing  to  refhta  any  one  die  who 
Mjs  wluU  11  not  tnie,  iind  Jott  at  ready  to  be  n^ted  at  to  xe- 
fate;  fi«r  I  hold  that  'thb  it  the  greater  gaio  of  the  two,  jott  at 
the  gain  it  greater  of  being  cured  of  a  very  great  evil  than  of 
earing  the  otiI  in  another.  For  I  imagine  that  there  it  no  evil 
wUeha  man  ean  endure  ao  great  at  an  erroneoot  opiuioQ  about 
the  flHttns  of  wfaidi  we  are  tpeaking ;  and  if  yon  daim  to  be 
one  of  iny  i(Mrt»  lei  ut  have  the  dOtdntion  ont»  but  if  yon  wonld 
lather  have  done^.  no  natter  I  let  ut  make  aa  end. 

fibr.  I  ahouM  lay,  Socrates,  that  I  am  quite  the  man  whom 
jon  indioatar  bnl|  perhaps,  we  ought  to  contkUsr  the  audience, 
Cir,  before  yon  came,  I  had  already  given  n  long  exhibition,  and 
if  we  proceed  the  argument  may  run  ou  to  a  great  length. 
And  therefore  I  think  tliat  we  ihould  consider  whether  we  may 
nor  be  detainbg  some  part  of  the  company  wlien  tliey  are 
wanting  to  do  sometliing  else. 

Chair.  You  liear  the  audience  cheering,  Gorgtas  and  Socra- 
tea,  which  shows  their  desire  to  listen  to  you,  and  for  mysel£ 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  have  aiiy  business  whidi  would 
take  me  away  fh>m  to  important  and  interesting  a  discussion. 

CaL  I  swear  by  tlie  gods,  Qiaerephon,  although  I  have  been 
present  at  many  discussions,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  was  ever  as 
murh  delighted  before,  and  therefore  if  you  go  on  discoursing 
all  day  T  shall  only  be  the  better  pleased. 

Soe,  I  may  truly  say,  Callides,  that  I  am  wilUug,  if  Grorgias 
is. 

€hr.  After  this,  Socrates,  I  should  be  disgraced  if  I  refused* 
especiMlly  as  I  have  profifssed  to  answer  all  comers ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  company,  then,  do  you  begin,  and 
auk  of  me  any  question  which  you  like. 

Soe.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  Grorgias,  what  makes  me  wonder 
at  your  words ;  though  I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  right,  and  I 
may  liave  mistaken  your  meaning.  You  say  that  you  can  make 
any  man,  who  will  learn  of  you,  a  rhetorician  ? 

Got.  Yes. 

Soe,  Do  you  mean  that  you  wQl  teach  him  to  gain  the  ears 
of  tlie  multitude  ou  any  subject,  and  this  not  by  iDStruction  but 
by  persuasion  ?  ^g 

Gor.  Certainly. 

Soc,  You  were  saying,  in  &ct,  that  the  rhetorician  will  have 
greater  powers  of  persuasion  than  the  physician  even  in  a  mat- 
ter of  health  ? 
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Got.  Yes,  with  [lie  muttiuide,  —  that  is. 

Soe.  That  is  I  say,  greater  with  the  ignorant;  for  with  tboM 
wlio  know,  lie  c  not  be  supposed  to  have  greater  powen  of 
penunsion  thnn     le  plijaidaD  has. 

Gor.  Very  tri  !. 

Soc.  And  if  h  is  tn  have  more  power  of  persuasioo  thaa  tha 
[ihysidaij.  he  will  have  greater  power  than  he  who  k&Qwa  ? 

Got.  Certainlj  , 

Soc.  Though  h  9  is  nnt  ■  phynoiaii,  —  U  he  ? 

Got.  No. 

Soc.  Aod  he  M  ho  is  oot  a  phyBiciao  ia  nbrioasly  ignorant  of 
what  the  phyaicia 

Got.  That  is  e 

Soe.  ThitD,  wh  nore  persuasive  (hao  tha 

ptiysiciao,  ihe  ign  [tsive   with    the  ignorant 

ihuD  he  xvhii  lias  at  the  inference  ? 

Got.  In  tlie  ca_  yes. 

Soc.  And  the  I  ti.m  of  rhetoiic  to  nil  the 

other  arts ;    the  know  the    whole  truth 

about  ihem  ;  he  i_  lome  way  of  persuading 

the  ignorant    tha  wiedge   than   those  who 

Got.  Yes,  Socr  a  great  blessing?  —  not 

to  have  leiirned  the  oi, ._. ^ art  of  rhetoric  only,  and 

yet  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  professors  of  them  ? 

Soe.  Whether  the  rlietoridan  ia  or  is  not  inferior  on  thia 
account  is  a  question  which  we  will  hereafter  examine  if  the 
inquiry  is  likely  to  be  of  any  service  to  as ;  hut  I  vould  rather 
begin  by  Hsking,  whether  he  ia  as  ignorant  of  the  just  and  un- 
just, base  and  honorable,  good  nod  evil,  aa  he  is  of  medidna 
and  the  oiher  aris;  I  mean  to  say,  does  be  ktww  anything 
actually  of  what  is  good  and  evil,  base  or  honorable,  just  or  un- 
just ill  them  ;  or  has  he  only  a  way  witb  the  ignorant  of  ppr- 
sunding  tliem  that  he  not  knowing  is  to  be  esteemed  to  knoir 
more  ihan  another  who  Icnoffs?  Or  matt  the  pupil  know  and 
come  to  you  knowing  these  things  before  he  can  acquire  the  art 
of  rhetoric  ?  And  if  he  is  ignarnnt,  you  who  are  the  teacher  of 
rhetoric  will  not  teach  him.  for  that  is  not  your  business,  bat 
you  wUI  make  him  seem  to  know  tliem  to  the  multituile,  when 
he  does  not  know  them ;  and  seem  to  be  a  good  man,  when  he 
.„„  is  not.  Or  will  you  be  wholly  unable  to  teach  him  rhet- 
oric imless  be  knows  the  truth  of  these  things  first?    What 
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» 

i*  to  b»  Nud,  Gofgiai,  about  aU  this  ?  I '  swear  that  I  wish 
yiHi  wtMild.  as  yon  were  saTing,  rereal  to  me  the  power  of 
rheu>ri& 

Gcr.  Well,  Socrates,  I  soppora  that  if  the  papii  does  chance 
not  to  know  theaiy  he  will  haTO  to  learn  of  me  these  things  as 
welL 

=  Soe*  Saj  no  more,  fi>r  there  700  are  right ;  and  so  he  whom 
70a  make  *  rhetorician  most  know  the  nature  of  the  jost  and 
VDJost,  either  of  his  own  prenons  knowledge^  or  he  most  be 
taught  bjr  jon. 

€hr.  Certainljr* 

Socm  Well,  and  is  not  he  who  has  learned  carpentering  a 
earpenter? 

dwr.  TcSi 

Sf^  And  he  who  has  learned  music  n  musician  ? 

Gor*  Yes. 

Soe»  And  he  who  has  learned  medicine  is  n  phjsiciao,  in 
like  manner?  He  iriio  has  learned  anything  whatever  is  that 
which  his  knowledge  makes  him. 

Oar.  Osrtainljr* 

Soe.  And  in  the  same  waj,  he  who  has  learned  what  is  jost 
Isjnst? 

6or.  To  be  snre.' 

Soe.  And  he  who  is  just  maj  be  supposed  to  do  what  is 
just? 

Chr.  Tes. 

Soe,  And  must  not  the  rhetorician  be  just,  and  is  not  the 
jiist  man  desirous  to  do  what  is  just  ? 

Oor,  That  is  dearly  the  inference. 

Ac  Then  the  just  man  will  surely  never  be  willing  to  do 
iigustioe? 

6or.  That  is  certain. 

Soe*  And  according  to  the  argument  the  rhetoridan  ought  to 
be  a  just  man  ? 

Gar.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  will  therefore  iiever  be  willing  to  do  injustice  ? 

Gcr.  Cleariy  not. 

Soe.  Bat  do  you  remember  saying  just  now  that  the  trainer 
is  not  to  be  accused  or  banished  if  the  pugilist  makes  a  wrong 
use  of  hiA  pugilistic  art ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  the  rhetorician 
makes  a  bad  and  unjust  use  of  his  rhetoric,  that  is  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  his  instructor,  neither  is  he  to  be  banished. 
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Hit  ihv  trroug-doer  himaelf  who  made  a  bad  om  of  hu  rbetorio 
js  lo  be  lNuiUb<^  —  wns  not  that  &ud  ? 

Gor.  Yet,  that  was  sa,s-l. 

Sx.  And  now  it  lunii  out  that  tiu»  kibk  rhetorician  can 
iHjver  have  dotM  any  injustice. 

Gor.  True. 

Soc,  And  at  tl>e  very  onUet,  Gorgias,  there  was  an  aMertion 
nuHe,  that  rbetorio  trenied  of  diaeonne,  not  about  odd  and 
even,  but  aboot  jiut  and  nnjast.    Ii  not  thnt  true  ?  .• 

Got.   Yc 

Soe.  And  I  thought  at  the  lime,  when  I  heard  you  Mjiag 
this,  that  rhetoric,  whJoh  is  ttlwan  iii«courstiig  abuut  jusiicv, 
could  aot  possiblj  be  an  unju,"'  'h:"cr  Qut  when  you  said, 
shortly  afterwards,  thut  the  rbf  ighi  make  a  bad  use 

.„.    of  rhetoric,   I    coted   with  the  iocunsistency  iniu 

which  you  hsd  tuUeii ;  ai  ,  iiat  if  you  Ihoughi.  an 

I  did,  thnt  ibere  was  a  gain  in  ue,  -^ted,  tliere  would  be  an 
adraniage  in  discusHn^^  the  <»><»i  '■■(  if  not,  I  would  leaia 
off.      And   in    the  course   of  lauoa.  as   you   will   »ce 

yourself,  the  rheioriduD  ha  c   lowleilged  to  be  incapa- 

ble of  making  an  unjust  nsr  j.on  \  or  of  williuguesa  to  do 

iiijustici:.     By  the  dog.  Gi     lai  will  be  a  great  deal  of 

discussion,  before  we  fKt  s     h(  tf  all  this. 

Poltu  said :  And  do  you.  joctblco,  i  eriou^ly  incline  Co  believe 
what  you  are  now  saying  :ibout  rhetoric  ?  Whut !  because  Gor- 
gias  WHS  ushamed  to  deuy  tlial  the  rhetoridno  kuen  ihe  just 
■nd  the  honorable  and  the  uood,  aud  thai  be  could  teach  tiiem 
to  any  otje  who  came  to  him  ignorant  of  them,  and  tliea  out  of 
thu  iidinissiua  tliere  may  have  arisen  a  contradiciioa ;  joo,  aa 
you  alwHys  do,  having  reconrae  to  your  bvorite  mode  of  inter- 
i-ogation.  For  do  yon  suppose  that  any  one  will  ever  say  that 
he  does  not  know,  or  cannot  leach,  ibe  natura  of  Justice  ?  Tb« 
ii-uib  is,  that  tbeiw  is  gnml  want  of  maunera  in  bringing  the 
HrgumeDt  to  such  a  pass. 

Soe.  Illustrious  Folus,  the  great  reason  why  we  provide  onr- 
selves  with  friends  aod  children  is,-that  when  we  get  old  and 
stumble,  a  youuger  generaiiun  may  be  at  baud,  and  set  us  on 
our  l^s  again  in  our  woids  and  in  our  actions  ;  and  uow,  if  I 
and  Gorgias  are  stumbling,  there  are  you  a  present  help  to  na, 
ns  you  ought  to  be ;  aud  I  for  my  part  engage  to  retract  any 
error  iulo  which  yon  may  think  thai  I  have  &Ilea  — upon  one 
condition. 


QOBOUB. 

\PoL  WbatiitiMi?     - 

She.  Tbu  joa  oootnet,  Boln^  the  praBsdqr  of 
which  joa  indulgod  at  tbnL 

.  >iVL  Whaftl  do  jn  omui  thi*  I  aa  aoi  to  «■ 
words  Si  I  ploHFo? 

*iSbib  O11I7  to  thiahr  my  friend^  duit  haviog  ooao 
to  AthoD%  whidi  it  the  moot  free  ■pokon  Sme  m  BfJIm^jom 
of  idl  moi  •  thoQld  be  deprived  ef  the  power  of  epeodi — tfa*  b 
herd  mdeed.  But  iImq  hiok  et  09  eve:  dheold  aot  I  he 
Terj  haidljr  oaed,  U,  whea  joe  ere  onldDg  e  kog  ofationp  aod 
refiising  to  "eeewer  whet  yoa  eie  eehed,  I  waaj  eet  go  ^^^ 
mmmjt  hot  am  eompelled  to  atey  aed  Belae  to  joo  ?  I  sej 
tetber,  that  if  joa  have  a  real  mtefeet  in  the  argwwfmt,  or,  to 
repeat  mj  fermer  expraeuoiit  have  aa j  deeire  to  aet  ew  ow  mj 
leg*,  take  beck  again  anjtiiiiig  which  joa  pleaie ;  and  in  jovr 
torn  ask  aiid  aaewerf  like  mjMlf  end  Gorgia*  —  refiito  and  be 
related:  Ibr  leiqipoee  thet  joa  weald  deim  to  knowwliat  Gor- 
1^  knows  ? 

iVL  Tea. 
■    Shcm  And  joo,  Bke  Idm,  invito  anj  one  to  ask  joo  aboat 
anjtfnng  which  be  lilsesy  end  joa  will  know  how  to 
him? 

PIbL  Tobesora. 

Soc  And  now,  which  wHl  joo  do^  ask  or  answer  ? 

PbL  I  will  a«k;  and  do  joo  answer  me»  Socrstes^  the 
qeestion  which  GorgiMMf  as  joa  suppose^  is  nnaUe  to  answer : 
What  isihetoric? 

Soe,  Do  JOO  mean  what  sort  of  an  art? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soe.  Not  an  art  at  ally  in  mj  ofonion,  if  I  am  to  tell  joa  the 
tniih.  Polos* 

PoL  Then  what,  in  your  optmoo,  is  rhetoric  ? 

Soe.  A  thing  wfaidi,  in  the  treatise  that  I  was  lately  reading 
of  yoany  yon  affirm  to  have  created  ark 

PoL  What  thing? 

Soe.  I  shoold  say  a  sort  of  routine  or  experience. 

PoL  Then  Uoes  rhetoric  seem  to  yon  to  be  a  sort  of  experi* 
face? 

Soe.  That  is  my  view,  if  that  is  yonrs. 

PoL  An  experience  of  what  ? 

Soe,  An  experience  <^  waking  a  sort  of  delight  and  gratill 
ooion. 
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PoL  And  if  ■  Q  to  gratify  oihera,  must  not  rhetoric  ba  n  fine 
thiug? 

&>e.  Wliat  ft  you  saying,  Polus?  Why  do  you  uk  n» 
whether  rheiork  a  a  Bne  iliiiig  or  not,  when  I  have  not  as  y«t 
toM  you  what  Tht  tana  Is  F  '' 

PaL  Why,  did  you  not  tall  me  that  rhetoric  was  a  aort  of 
experioQce  7 

.     Soe.  Aj  you  w-e  so  foad  of  gratifying  others,  will  yon  gratify 
me  Id  a  udhU  paitictilar  ? 

P(d.  I  will. 

Soc.  Will  yoa  an  arc  ia  cookery  ? 

PoL  What  >or  ? 

iSoe.  Not  aQ  a 

PoL  What  Um 

Soc.  I  should  I  Lce. 

Pol.  Of  what  i  »Jd  tell  me. 

Soc.  An  expeh  t  of  delight  and  gnttifioa- 

lioii,  Pol  us. 

PoL  Then  ara  the  stune  ? 

•StM.  No,  they  ;  ts  of  the  same  profiMnoo. 

PoL  Aod  whal 

Soe.  I  am  afntid  uihi  tbe  truth  mav  seem  discourteous ;  I 
dliould  Do(  like  Goi^Bs  to  imagine  that  I  am  ridicaliug  his  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  I  hesitate  to  aiMwer.  For  whether  or  no 
J  .„  this  is  that  art  of  rheiorto  which  Gorgia*  practices  I  really 
do  Dot  know  :  from  what  be  was  just  now  laying,  noth- 
ing appeared  of  what  he  thouglit  of  his  art,  bat  the  rhetorro 
which  I  meHD  is  a  part  of  a  not  rery  creditable  whole. 

Got.  A  part  of  what,  Socrates  ?  Say  wliat  you  mean,  and 
never  mind  me. 

Soc.  To  me  then,  Gorgias,  ibe  whole  of  which  rhetoric  u  ft 
pnrt  appears  to  be  a  process,  not  of  art,  bat  the  habit  of  a  bold 
and  ready  wit,  whicli  knows  how  to  behave  to  the  world :  this 
I  sum  up  under  the  word  "  flattery  ; "  and  this  habit  or  prooes* 
appeal's  to  me  to  have  many  other  partt,  one  of  whi^  is 
cookery,  which  may  seem  to  be  an  art,  and,  as  I  maiutatn,  is 
not  an  art,  but  only  experience  and  routine :  another  part  ia 
— I'betorio,  and  the  art  of  tiring  and  sophistic'  are  two  others  i- 
thus  tbere  ara  four  branches,  and  four  iliBerent  things  answering 
to  tbein.  And  Polos  may  aah,  if  he  likes,  for  he  lias  not  as  yet 
been  informed,  what  part  of  flattery  is  rhetoric :  be  did  not  tee 
that  I  had  not  yet  answered  him  when  he  proceeded  to  ask  a 
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ftirtlter  qnettioiiy  —  Whether  I  4t>  >Mit  thmk  rbetorio  a  fine 
thuig?  But  I  •hell  not  tell  him  whether  rhetorio  is  m  fine 
thhig  or  noty  until  I  have  first  enewered,  **  Whet  m  rhetorie?"* 
For  thet  wonld  not  be  right.  Point ;  but  I  ihaU  be  he|ipj  to 
enawer,  if  joo  will  ask  me.  What  part  of  flatterj  k  rhetorio? 

JUL  I  win  ask,  and  do  joo  answer :  What  ptft  of  flatterx  is 
rfaeiorie? 

'  iSms.  Will  yoa  understand  mj  answer  ?  Bhetorio^  aoooidlng 
to  1117  view,  is  the  shadow  of  a  part  of  politics. 

PUL  And  noble  or  ignoble  ? 

Soc  Ignoble^  as  I  should  say,  if  I  am  compelled  to  enswer, 
Ibr  I  call  what  is  bad  ignoUe,  —  though  I  doubt  whether  yoo 
understand  what  I  was  saying  before. 

Got,  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand  niy« 
sel£ 

Soe.  I  do  not  wonder  at  that;  for  I  haTc  not  as  yet  ex* 
jdained  myself  and  our  friend  Polus»  like  a  young  colt  as  he  is, 
is  apt  to  ran  away.^ 

Got.  Neier  mind  him,  but  explain  to  roe  what  you  mean  by 
aaying  that  ihetorio  is  the  shadow  of  a  part  of  politics. 

Soc  I  win  try,  then,  to  explain  my  notion  of  rlietoxic,  and  if 
I  am  mistaken,  my  friend  Polos  shatt  refote  me.  Are  j^. 
there  not  bodies  and  souls  ? 

Got.  There  are. 

&e.  And  you  would  further  admit  that  there  is  a  good  con« 
di&m  of  either  of  them  ? 

Gtr.  Tes. 

Soe.  Whidh  condition  may  not  be  reaUy  good,  but  good  only 
in  appearance?  I  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  many  persons 
who  i4>pear  to  be  in  good  health,  and  whom  only  a  physician 
or  trainer  wiU  discern  at  first  sight  not  to  be  in  good  health. 

Got.  Tim. 

Soc  And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the 
loul :  in  either  thcare  may  be  that  which  gires  the  appeanmce 
of  health  and  not  the  reality  ? 

Gor.  Tes,  certainly. 

Soe.  And  now  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  more  clearly 
what  I  mean :  the  soul  and  body  being  two,  have  two  arts  cor- 
respoDding  to  them :  there  is  the  art  of  politics  attending  on  the 
loul ;  and  another  art  attending  on  the  body,  of  which  I  know 

1  Than  if  an  imfwiMlifahb  pby  00  tht  iimm  of  **F6Um,*'  wUch 

TOE*  m.  4 
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lui  iptrcifio  utme,  but  niiicli  maj  be  described  u  havius  twa 
(livi*ioni,  one  gf  which  U  gj-mDAtcic,  and  tbu  other  mtdiciiie. 
And  ill  poliu'ci  then*  a  n  legiiiauve  part,  which  soswen  la 
ISymawnia,  u  joitice  does  lo  medicioe  ;  and  the;  mn  into  one 
Hiioiher,  justice  having  lo  do  with  ibe  tama  subject  u  legisls- 
lioo,  and  mediune  with  ibe  i>amu  «ubj«cl  as  gytODiuUc.  ;et  iher« 
in  a  diSerencK  bet^-een  tbem.  Now,  seeing  ibat  there  are  ihca 
four  ATis  which  are  ever  ministefing  to  Ibe  hody  ajid  the  soul 
fi>r  their  highest  good,  OalUty,  knovriiig  or  tnlher  guessing 
their  natures,  has  dUiribuicd  heraelf  iato  four  shams  or  tiiou- 
lationa  of  tbem  ;  she  puts  an  the  likeness  of  one  or  o(ber  of 
■  hem,  and  pretends  to  be  tli  "''  "he  simulates,  and  has  no 
legard  for  men's  highest  in  t  ever  making  pleasure 

the  bait  of  the  nnnury,  atia  ■  .hem  into  the   belief  that 

she  ia  of  the  highest  vnlue  **  Joiiktrj  simnlales  the  dis- 

guise of  medicine,  and  pi  uuw  wiiaC  food  is  the  best 

lor  the  bodjr ;  uid  if  tha  nd  the  cook  had  to  enter 

into  a  competition:  in  nh*""  -— >'  were  the  judges,  or  men 
who  had  no  inon;  sense  fen,  as  to  which  of  them 

best  understands  the  goo-  .nets  of  food,  the  phTsictRn 

wonhi  be  starved  to  d<  tteiy  I    deem  this  and  nn 

.„    ignoble  sort  of  ihtn        c  >v  to  jou  I  am  now  address- 

ing myself,  because  •.<.  :  il  pleasure  instead  of  good. 

And  I  do  not  call  this  an  art  at  aii,  but  onlj  an  experience  or 
routine,  because  it  U  unable  lo  explain  or  to  give  u  reaaon  of 
the  nature  of  its  own  applications.  And  I  do  not  call  au; 
irrational  thing  an  art ;  if  jou  dispute  my  words,  I  am  prepared 
U>  argne  in  defense  oT  them. 

Coukei'f,  ilieii,  as  I  maintain,  is  the  flattery  which  takes  tha 
I'lm  of  medicine,  uid  the  an  of  tiring,  in  like  manner,  takes  tho 
form  of  gymnastic,  and  is  a  knavish,  fyie,  ignoble.  Mid  illiberal 
art,  working  deceitfully  by  the  help  of  lines,  and  colon,  and 
enamels,  and  garmenla,  and  makiDg  men  uBfact  «  spnriaoi  beaaty 
to  tbtf  neglect  of  tlie  true  besnty  which  is  given  by  gymnBsti& 

I  would  niiher  not  be  tedious,  and  tliere£>re  I  will  only  lay, 
iter  the  manner  of  the  geometricians  (Sir  I  think  thftt  1^  tbia 
tme  yon  will  be  able  to  follow), 

As  the  art  of  tiring  :  gymnastic  : :  cookery  :  medicine ; 
\iT  rather  — 

As  tiring  :  gymoaatic  :  :  sophistry  ;  legislation  t 

As  cookery  :  medicine  :  :  rhetoric  :  jostice. 
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Awl  this,  I  sny,  is  the  nataral  differeaoe  between  them,  bat  by 
reeifon  of  their  near  connection,  the  sphere  and  subject  of  the 
rhetorician  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  sophist ; 
neither  do  thej  know  what  to  make^of  themselves,  nor  do  other 
men  know  what  to  make  of  them.  For  if  the  body  presided 
over  itself^  and  were  not  under  the  guidance  of  the  soul,  and  the 
soul  did  not  discern  and  discritninate  between  cookery  and  medi- 
ciJie,  but  the  body  was  made  the  judge  of  them  and  the  rule  of 
judgment  was  the  bodily  delight  which  was  given  by  them,  then 
the  word  of  Anazagoras,  that  word  with  which  you,  friend  Polus, 
are  so  well  acquainted,  would  come  true :  chaos  would  return, 
and  cookery,  health,  and  medicine  would  mingle  in  an  indi^fcenii- 
ble  mass.  And  now  I  have  told  you  my  notion  of  rhetoric, 
which  is  in  relation  to  the  soul  what  cookery  is  to  the  body 
I  may  have  been  inconsistent  in  making  a  long  speech,  when  I 
would  not  allo^v  you  to  discourse  at  length.  But  1  think  that  I 
may  be  excused,  as  you  did  not  understand  me,  and  could  make 
no  use  of  my  siiorter  answer,  and  I  had  to  enter  into  an  expln na- 
tion. And  if  I  show  an  equal  inability  to  make  use  of  yours,  I 
hope  that  you  will  speak  at  equal  length  ;  but  if  I  am  able  .^^ 
to  understand  you,  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your  brevity, 
for  this  is  only  fair;  and  now  this  answer  of  mine  is  much  at 
your  service. 

PoL  What  do  you  mean  ?  do  you  think  that  rhetoric  is 
flattery  ? 

Sac.  Nay,  I  said  a  part  of  flattery ;  if  at  your  age,  Polus,  you 
cannot  remember,  what  will  you  do  by  and  by,  when  you  get 
older  ? 

PoL  And  are  the  good  rhetoricians  meanly  regarded  in  States, 
under  the  idea  that  they  are  flatterers  ? 

Soc,  Is  that  a  question  or  the  beginning  of  a  speech  ? 

PoL  I  am  asking  a  question* 

Soc,  Then  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  regarded  at  all. 

PoL  How  not  regarded  ?  Have  diey  not  very  great  power  in 
States  ? 

Soc,  Not  if  you  mean  to  say  that  power  is  a  good  to  the 
possessor  ? 

PoL  And  I  do  mean  to  say  that 

Soc,  Then,  in  that  case,  I  think  that  they  have  the  least 
power  of  all  the  citizens. 

PoL  What  I  Are  they  not  like  tyrants,  who  kill  whom  they 
will,  or  despoil  or  exile  any  one  whom  they  think  good  ? 
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&«.  By  the  doR  Ttthih la 
anre  of  yotm,  wboAtr  jni  M«  |Mii(  M  OpUoa  «r  fOV  V*^ 
or  ukiDg  a  qiusdoa  oTm^ 

PoL  I  uu  aaking  ■  ^Mttio*  «f  job. 

Pol   How  two  qwdnwif  'V 

&K.  Why,  dHyo«BofyJl»»wftrtft>  rhilurialiBl  — 
like  tyraats,  ud  tkl  thij  UU  rtoa  thtf  will,  ni  imfA  W 
exile  any  one  wbo«  An  AkkaoedP  ^'"^^'Jli 

i>«^  I  did.  "■' 

Soe.  Well  then,  I  ny  to  joa  tihat  hen  an  tm  nwmtlkml  fa 
one,  and  I  will  aanrar  hath  oT  tbm  A^  I  taO  70^  Vlalp^ 
tha[  rhetoriciiina  and  ^ynata  bav*  Ow  Uart  powible  pMNrfa 
States.  H  I  was  just  now  Mying;  fcr  Aey  da  DOtUnib  ■■  I  Wt^ 
say,  of  what  they  wilt,  bat  only  what  thay  think  baiL 

PoL   Anr)  is  not  that  a  grvmt  power? 

Soe.  Folus  has  already  denied  that. 

PoL  Denied  ?  nay,  that  is  what  I  affirm. 

Soe.  By  the  —  what  do  yon  call  him  ?— not  yon,  fbryoa  n^ 
that  grenc  pnwer  is  a  good  10  him  who  ha*  the  power. 

PoL  rdo. 

Soe,  And  wonid  yon  malotaio  that  if  a  fool  doea  what  mp- 
pean  best  to  hitn  he  does  what  is  good,  and  would  yon  call  tUb 
great  power  ? 

PoL  I  do  not  say  thaL 

Soe.  Then  ynu  must  prove  that  the  rhetorician  is  Dot  a  fool, 
J.-  and  that  rhetoric  is  an  art  and  not  a  flHttery,  —  that  is  the 
way  to  refute  me ;  but  if  you  leave  tne  mireruted,  then  the 
rhetoridans  who  do  what  they  think  best  in  States,  and  the 
tyrauta  will  be  deprived  of  this  power ;  for  yon  aunme  that 
powiT  is  a  good  thing,  aud  yet  admit  that  the  power  which  ■■ 
exercised  wichoot  nnderatanding  ii  an  eviL 

PoL  Tes ;  I  admit  that. 

Soe.  How  then  can  the  rhetoricians  or  the  tyrants  hare  great 
power  in  States,  nnless  Polns  can  nfhta  Socrates,  and  prove  to 
him  that  they  do  at  they  wiH  ? 

JU  TblsftUow  — 

Soe.  1 1^  thnt  lh«ry  do  not  do  ai  thoy  will ;  now  leftita  nn. 

At  Wby,  bftTB  yoo  not  admitted  that  they  do  as  they  think 
.  battf 

'  tet  I  Bdn  admU 

vntr^doMtb^wm? 
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Soe.  To  that  I  say  «  No.* 

PoL  And  jet  they  do  as  they  think  best  ? 

Soe.  Aye. 

PoL  That,  SocrateSy  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 

Soe  Good  wordsy  good  Polus,  as  I  may  say  in  your  own 
peculiMF  style ;  but  if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  of  me, 
eitlier  prove  that  I  am  in  error  or  give  the  answer  yourself. 

PdL  Very  well,  I  am  willing  to  answer  that  I  may  know 
what  you  mean. 

Sac  Do  men  appear  to  you  to  will  that  which  they  do,  or  do 
they  will  that  furUier  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  do  that 
whi(^  they  do ;  for  example,  when  they  take  medicine  at  the 
bMding  of  a  physician,  do  they  will  the  drinking  of  the  medi- 
dtie  wliich  is  painful,  or  the  health  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
drink  ? 

PoL  Clearly,  the  health. 

Soe,  And  when  men  go  on  a  voyage  or  engage  in  business, 
they  do  not  will  that  which  they  are  doing  at  the  time ;  for  who 
would  desire  to  take  the  risk  of  a  voyage  or  the  trouble  of 
busineM  ?  But  they  will  to  have  the  wealth,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  go  on  a  voyage. 

PoL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  is  not  this  universally  true  ?  If  a  man  does  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  something  else,  he  wills  not  that  which  he 
does,  but  that  fur  the  sake  of  which  he  does  iL 

PoL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  are  not  all  things  either  good  or  evil,  or  intermediate 
and  indifferent? 

PoL  To  be  sure,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Wisdom  and  health  and  wealth  and  the  like  yon  would 
call  good.«,  and  their  opposites  evils  ? 

PoL  I  should  say  jes, 

Soe.  And  tiie  things  which  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  and    .  ^ 
which  partake  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  good  and  at  other 
times  of  evil,  or  of  neither,  are  such  as  sitting,  walking,  running, 
sailing,  or,  again,  wood,  stones,  and   the  like,  —  these  are  the 
thiusrs  which  you  call  neither  good  nor  evil  ? 

PoL  Exactly. 

Soe.  And  are  these  indifferent  things  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  good,  or  the  good  for  the  sake  of  the  ii)diff*ereijt  ? 

Pol.   Clearly,  the  indiffcreut  for  the  sake  of  the  good. 

Soe.  When  we  walk  we  walk  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  and 
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under  the  idea  1   at  the  gfxxl  is  better,  nnd  when  we  iiaiid  wa 
■  tiuid  eqimlly  Ai;  the  uike  of  Ibe  good? 

J%t  Yes. 

Soc.  And  wb  1  Tre  kill  a  man  we  kill  him  or  exile  him  or 
dtrapuil  him  of  Uk  goods,  bacauu,  u  we  think,  tiut  will  oondaco 
to  our  fooii  ? 

Pol.   Ceitainly. 

Soe.  Men  who  do  ibete  ihinga  do  them  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  ? 

PoL  1  iidmit  1^ 

Soe.  Aiid  did  doing  lomethiag  for  the 

■like  of  KomethiL  1  those  things  which  we 

do,  but  that  furtli  of  which  we  do  tliem? 

PoL  Most  true. 

Soc.  Th(.-u  we  to  kill  h  mail  or  to  exile 

him  or  to  ilespoil  we  nill  to  do  ilutt  which 

COnduGU   to   our  is  not  coadiicive   Xa  our 

good  we  ilo  not  T  t  yoa  sav,  that  which   is 

uur  good,   but   th  good   nor  evil,   or  simplj 

evil,  we  do  uot  i  ileni,  Polua  ?     Am  I  not 

right? 

Pol.  Yea,  tliai  u  true. 

iSixr.  GnuitiDg  this,  if  an;  one,  whether  be '  be  a  tyrant  or  a 
rhetorician,  kOle  another  or  exilea  another  or  despoils  him  of 
his  goods,  under  the  idea  that  this  is  for  hia  interests  when 
really  not  for  his  iuterests,  he  may  be  said  to  do  what  leems 
best  to  hioi  ? 

PoL  Yea. 

Soe.  But  doea  he  do  what  be  wills  if  ha  does  what  is  aril  ? 
Why  do  joa  not  answer  ? 

PoL  Well,  I  suppose  he  does  not. 

Soc.  Then  if  great  power  is  a  good  a>  job  aQow,  will  sacb 
an  one  have  grcHt  power  in  hia  State  P 

PoL  He  wiU  uot. 

Soe.  Then  I  waa  right  in  saying  that  a  man  may  do  what 
aeems  good  to  him  in  a  Slate,  aud  not  bare  great  power,  and 
uot  do  what  lie  willa? 

,  PoL  Aa  though  you,  Socrates,  would  not  like  to  hare  the 
power  of  doing  what  seemt  good  to  you  in   the  State,  rather 
.gg    thnn  not;  yoii  would  not  be  jenloua  when  yon  «ee  one  kill- 
ing or  despoiling  or  imprisoning  whom  be  pleases,  O  no  I 

•Soc.  Justly  or  unjostly,  do  yon  mean  ? 
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P6L  III  either  cue  is  Ue  not  equally  to  be  envied  ? 

Soe,  Haye  duue,  Polu^! 

P6L  Why  ••  have  done  ?  " 

iS^.  Because  yoo  should  not  envy  wretches  who  are  not  to 
be  envied,  but  only  pity  them. 

PoL  And  are  those  of  whom  I  spoke  wretches  ? 

Sod.  Yes,  certainly  they  are. 

PoL  And  so  yon  think  that  he  who  slays  any  one  whom  he 
pleases,  and  justly  slays  him,  is  pitiable  and  wretdied  ? 

Soe,  No,  I  do  not  think  that  of  him  any  more  than  that  he 
is  tabe  envied. 

PoL  Were  yon  not  saying  just  now  that  he  is  wretched  ? 

Soe.  Yes,  my  friend,  if  he  killed  another  unjustly,  in  which 
ca2<e  he  is  also  to  be  pitied :  neither  is  he  to  be  envied  if  he 
killed  him  justly. 

PoL  At  any  rate  you  will  allow  that  he  who  is  unjustly  put 
to  death  is  wretched,  and  to  be  pitied  ? 

Soe,  Not  so  mucit,  Polus,  as  be  wiio  kills  him,  and  not  so 
much  as  he  who  is  justly  killed. 

PoL  How  can  that  be,  Socrates  ? 

Soe,  That  may  very  well  be,  inasmuch  as  doing  injustice  is 
tlie  greatest  of  evils. 

PoL  But  IB  that  the  greatest  ?  Is  not  suffering  injustice  a 
greater  evil  ? 

Soe.  Certainly  noL 

PoL  Then  would  you  rather  suffer  than  do  injustice  ? 

Soe,  1  should  not  like  either,  but  if  I  must  choose  between 
them,  r  would  rather  suffer  than  do. 

PoL  Then  you  would  not  wish  to  be  a  tyrant  ? 

Soe,  Not  if  you  mean  by  tyranny  what  I  mean. 

PoL  I  mean,  as  I  said  before,  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
seems  good  to  you  in  a  State,  killing,  banishing,  doing  in  all 
things  as  you  like. 

Soe,  Hear  me  now,  noble  firiend,  and  then  have  your  say 
against  me.  Suppose  that  I  go  into  a  crowded  Agora,  and 
take  a  dagger  under  my  arm.  Polus,  I  say  to  you,  I  have  just 
acquired  rare  power,  and  become  a  tyrant ;  for  if  I  think  that 
any  of  these  men  whom  you  see  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  he  is 
as  (rood  as  dead ;  and  if  I  am  disposed  to  break  his  head  or 
tear  his  garment,  he  will  have  his  head  broken  or  his  garment 
torn  in  an  instant  Such  is  my  great  power  in  this  city.  And 
if  you  do  not  believe  me,  and  I  show  you  the  dagger,  you 
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would  probably  reply :  Socrales,  in  that  sort  of  ntij  iin;  ana 
muy  bavu  gre&L  power:  lie  maj  bum  any  bouie  that  be  pleases, 
Hud  the  ducki  Jiud  uircmes  of  tbe  Atbeiiiasf,  and  all  iheir  other 
vewela,  whuther  ^lubiic  or  private — but  tUis  mere  doing  as  you 
iliink  beat  is  not  rreat  power :  wbui  do  you  uy  ? 

PoL  Certainly  not,  when  displayed  in  tbia  way. 
.-^        Soe.  But  you  disapproTe  of  tnoh 

a  pow«r? 

PoL  lean. 

Soe.  Why  the- 

PoL  Why,  bet  on  say  would  be  cerlaia 

to  be  punished. 

Soe.  And  pud 

PoL  Cenainly. 

Soe.  And  you  re,  illuacrious  friend,  ibai 

:;reHt  power  ia  ii  ^  actions  toru  oat  to  hia 

uilvautnge,  and  tha.  _   _.    .  J  of  great   power,  hut   if 

not,  then  bis  poner  is  an  evil  and  is  no  power.  Li:t  us  look  at 
the  matter  in  another  way :  do  we  not  acknowledge  thai  the 
tilings  of  which  we  were  speaking,  the  infliction  of  death,  and 
exile,  and  the  depriralaon  of  property  are  sometimee  a  good 
aDil  sometimes  not  a  good? 

PiiL  Certainly. 

Soe.  About  that  yon  and  I  may  be  sappoied  to  agree? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soe.  Tell  me,  then,  when  do  yon  say  that  they  are  good  and 
when  that  they  are  evil :  how  do  yon  determine  that? 

PoL  I  would  rather,  Socrates,  that  yon  should  answer  aa 
well  as  ask  this. 

Soe.  Well,  FoluB,  since  you  would  rather  have  the  answer 
from  me,  I  say  that  they  are  good  when  they  are  just,  and  eril 
when  they  are  unjust 

PoL  Though  you  are  hard  of  refntadon,  Socrates,  a  child 
may  refute  that  statement 

Soe.  Then  1  shall  be  very  grateful  to  the  child,  and  equally 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  refute  me  and  deliver  me  from  my 
foolishness.  And  I  hope  that  yon  will  not  be  weafy  of  serving 
a  frieud,  hut  will  refute  me. 

PoL  Tea,  Socrates,  and  I  need  not  go  br  or  appeal  b>  an- 
tiquity ;  circumstances,  which  may  be  said  to  have  happened 
only  yesterday,  are  enough  to  refute  you,  and  to  prove  that 
many  men  who  do  wrong  are  happy. 
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Soe,  Whit  drcamstaDoes  ? 

PoL  Tou  see,  I  presume,  thiit  Archelaas  the  son  of  Perdicc&s 
is  now  the  ruler  of  Macedonia  ? 

So€.  At  any  rate  I  hear  that  he  is. 

PcL  Atid  do  you  think  that  he  is  happy  or  miserable  ? 

Soc.  I  cannot  say,  Polns,  for  I  have  never  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  him. 

PcL  And  cannot  you  tell  at  once,  and  without  having  an  ao- 
qunintance  with  him,  whether  a  man  is  happy  ? 
.  Sae.  Indeed  I  cannot 

PoL  Then  clearly,  Socrates,  you  would  say  that  you  did  not 
even  know  whether  the  great  king  was  a  Iiappy  man  ? 

Soe.  And  I  should  say  the  truth  ;  for  I  do  not  know  how  he 
stands  in  the  matter  of  education  and  justice. 

PoL  What !  and  does  all  happiness  consist  in  this  ? 

Soc,  Yes,  indeed,  Pol  us,  that  is  my  doctrine ;  the  men  and 
women  who  are  gentle  and  goo<l  are  also  happy,  as  I  maintain, 
and  tlie  unjust  and  evil  are  nuserable. 

PoL  Then,  according  to  your  doctrine,  the  said  Archelaus  ... 
is  miserable  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  my  friend,  if  he  is  wicked  be  is. 

PoL  I  cannot  deny  that  he  is  wicked ;  for  he  had  no  title  at 
all  ti)  tlie  throne  which  he  now  occupies,  as  he  was  only  the  son 
of  a  woman  who  was  the  slave  of  Alcetas  the  brother  of  Per- 
dict*as,  and  therefore  in  strict  right  he  was  the  slave  of  Alcetas 
himself  and  if  he  had  meant  to  do  rightly  would  have  remained 
his  slave,  and  then,  according  to  your  doctrine,  he  would  have 
been  happy ;  but  now  he  is  unspeakably  miserable,  for  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime? :  in  the  first  place  he  invited 
his  uncle  and  master,  Alcetas,  to  come  to  him,  under  the  pre- 
tense that  he  would  restore  to  him  the  throne  which  Perdiccas 
had  usurped,  and  after  entertaining  him  and  his  son  Alexander, 
who  was  his  own  cousin,  and  nearly  of  an  age  with  him,  nnd 
making  them  dnmk,  he  threw  them  into  a  wagon  and  carried 
them  off  by  night,  and  slew  them,  and  got  both  of  them  out  of 
the  way ;  and  when  he  had  done  all  this  wickedness  he  never 
discovered  that  he  was  the  most  miserable  of  all  men,  and  was 
very  far  from  repenting ;  I  will  tell  you  how  he  showed  his  re- 
morse ;  he  had  a  young  brother  of  seven  years  old,  who  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  Perdicca*) ;  this  was  the  heir  to  whom  of 
right  the  kingdom  belonged,  but  he  had  no  mind  to  be  happy, 
by  bringing  him  up  as  he  ought,  and  restoring  to  him  the  king- 
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ilura;  and  uot  long  alter  this  lie  threw  him  into  s  well' and 
drowii«(l  him,  ncd  decUred  w  bii  moilier  Cleopatni  that  he  ha.i 
fiilleu  ID,  wliile  ruaaiug  after  &  goose,  atid  had  been  killt;d. 
Aud  DOW  u  lie  u  tlie  gr-Hatesc  criminal  in  «!!  Ma(?edooU  he  niiiy 
bu  aappoMd  to  bi  llie  most  miseruble  and  not  (he  hflppieat,  aoil 
t  ditrs  imy  tliat  h  i  mi»erj  would  not  be  desirvd  by  any  Athe- 
uiao;  aiid  by  yc  i  least  uF  all — cerLualy  not;  he  is  ibe  last 
at  the  UaoedoDU  is  whose  lot  yon  nould  choose. 

Soc.  I  praioc  vdd  at  fint,  Polos,  for  belog  a  rbetorictnQ 
THiher  thai)  a  re:tioiier.  And  now,  I  suppose  that  this  ia  the 
•ort  of  argnueDt  nJtli  which,  na  yon  faocy,  a  child  might  refute 
me,  aDd  by  which  ;»  I  tay  that  the  uiijast 

man  is  not  happy.  nd,  where  is  the  refiiia- 

tioii  ?     I  curtoiul^  ord  that  you  hara  been 

saying. 

PoL  Tliat  is  hi  r  you  surely  mast  think 

•IS  I  do. 

•_„        iSfac.  Not  i,  bnt   becanse  yon  will 

refute  me  ia  iciaus  faucy  to  be  refiita- 

tloD  iu  courts  of  luw  me  party  think  that  they 

refute  ihe  other  n  rd  a  uiiniber  of  witnesses 

of  good  repute  in  ioos,  aod  their  adveraary 

has  only  a  single  But  tlita  kiad  of  proof  is 

of  DO  Taloe  where  tr  i  ue  a.._  Jioiigb  a  man  may  some- 
times be  slundereil  tjy  ii  crowd  of  (alsu  wiEoesses  seeiaiiig  to  be 
BomewhaL  AiiJ  now  I  know  that  nearlj'  evt^ry  one,  Alheniao 
as  well  as  stranger,  will  be  on  yoar  side  in  this  itrgnmeot,  if  ynu 
like  to  bring  witneues  in  disproof  of  my  stAteoient;  yon  may, 
if  you  will,  summon  Nicias  tb«  sod  of  Niceratos,  and  let  hi* 
brother,  who  gave  the  row  of  tripods  which  stand  Id  the  temple 
of  Dionysus,  come  witb  him  ;  or  you  may  summon  Aristocrates, 
tlie  son  of  Scellius,  who  is  tbfl  givei  of  that  &moDs  oSeriog 
which  b  at  Delphi ;  summon,  if  yon  will,  the  wbde  honse  of 
Perides,  or  auy  other  great  Athenian  fiunily  whom  jon  cbooce ; 
—  they  will  all  agree  with  yoo :  I  only  am  left  alone  and  csm- 
not  agree,  for  yon  do  not  convince  me;  you  only  prodnoe  many 
false  witnesses  against  me,  in  the  hope  of  depriving  me  of  my 
inheritance,  which  is  the  truth.  But  I  consider  that  I  ahail 
buTu  proved  nothing  nnless  I  make  yon  the  one  willing  witneas 
of  my  words  ;  neither  will  you,  unless  you  have  me  M  the  one 
witneas  of  yours ;  no  matter  aboot  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
there  are  two  wnyfl  of  refatation,  one  which  ia  youra  and  thM 
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ef  the  worM  in  general ;  but  miue  ii  of  another  aort ;  let  n» 
onRittre  them,  and  tee  iu  what-  tliej  differ.  For,  indeed,  the 
mtiera  at  l^»ae  between  ot  are  not  trifling ;  to  know  or  not  to 
knov  bappineaa  and  mieeiy  —  that  ii  the  sam  of  them*  And 
«bt  knowledge  can  be  ^nobler  than  this?  or  what  ignorauee 
Mm  diagracefnl  ?  And  Iherefiire  X  will  begin  bj  asking  jon 
Am  thin  -wmrj  point  Do  joq  not  think  that  a  man  wlw  it 
ti^  and  ii  doing  it^ottiee  can  be  happj,  eeeing  thatjon 
fUak  Arehelans  n^fntt.  and  jet  happy  f  Am  I  noC  Hgfat  in 
Wp^oAm  tbaC  to  bo  josr  meaitii^j^  r 

AL  Qoito  r^L 

Ac.  And  I  mj  that  this  is  an  impossibility^  and  here  is  one 
pobs  about  which  we  are  at  issne :  wy  i^mmL  Bot  do  yon 
Beta  to  say  also  chat  if  be  meets  with  retribation  and  pnnish- 
Bsnt  he  will  still  be  happy  ? 

PiaL  Certainly  not ;  in  that  case  he  will  be  most  miserable. 

Soe.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  nnjnst  be  not  panished,  then, 
seeording  to  yoo,  be  will  be  happy  ? 

JML  Yes. 

Soe*  Bat  in  my  opinion,  Poltis,  the  nnjnst  or  doer  of  nnjnst 
aetiont  is  miserable  in  any  case,  —  more  miserable,  howeTor,  if 
he  be  not  punished  and  does  not  meet  with  retribation,  and  less 
miserable  if  he  be  punished  and  meets  with  retribation  at  .-^ 
the  hands  of  God  and  men. 

J\fL  Ton  are  trying^  Socrates,  to  sMintain  a  paradox. 

Soe.  I  shall  try  to  make  yon  agree  with  me,  O  my  friend,  for 
OS  a  friend  I  regard  you.  Now  the  points  of  diflerence  between 
as  are  these — are  tbey  not  ?  I  was  saying  that  to  do  is  worse 
than  to  saflfer  injustice  ? 

Pol  Exactly. 

Soc.  And  yon  said  the  opposite? 

iU  Yes. 

Soe.  1  said  also  that  the  wi<^ed  are  miserable,  and  this  again 
yon  denied  ? 
'  PdL  Yes,  I  did,  and  no  mistake. 

Soe.  Bnt  tliat  was  only  your  opinion.  Polos. 

PoL  Yes,  and  I  am  sorely  right 

Soe.  And  von  said  again  that  the  wrong-doer  is  happy  if  he 
be  unpunished  ? 

PoL  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  I  say  that  he  is  most  miserable,  and  that  those  who 
ore  punislied  are  less  miserable, — are  you  going  to  refute  that 
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PtiL  Tlial,  Silt  rates,  is  irulj  hard  of  refuutloD,  Imrder  thau 
tlie  other. 

Soc.  Not  bun  only,  a&j  rather,  impossible,  Pulus ;  for  jom 
c»a  Deter  refute    be  truth. 

Pol.  What  do  fou  mean  ?  Il'  a  man  is  detected  in  an  un- 
just Hitempt  to  nake  hitoself  a  tyraai,  Hod  when  detected  is 
lw;ked,  mutilated,  bos  tiU  eyes  burned  out,  and  after  having  had 
hII  BorlA  of  git'at  injuries  intlicied  on  bira,  and  having  seen  his 
wifu  and  diildren  Buffer,  is  at  last  impaled  or  tarred  and  bumed, 
will  be  be  happier  than  if  tin  samine  imii  become  a  tyrant,  aud 
coiiUuue  all  ihrou  le  like»  aad  holding  the 

reins  of  governm  niratiou  both  of  citizens 

aiid  strangers  ?  hicb,  as  you  s:iy,  cannot 

be  refuted  ? 

Soc.  Tiiere,  nj:i  hobgoblins,  noble  Polus, 

iiistcnd  of  refuting  i  n'ere  ciiling  witaeswa 

Against   me.      But  ly   memory   a  little:  did 

jou  6av,  —  "in  an  u  loke  himself  a  tyrant?" 

Pol'.  Yes,  I  did. 

Soc.  Tlieo  I  saj  im  will  be  happier  than 

the  otlier,  —  aeithf  cquires  a  tyranny,  nor  he 

who  sufiVrs  in  the  a>wu>^>, „.  miserables  one  cannot  be 

ilie  hapjijer.  but  tbat  he  R-bo  escitpes  and  becomes  a  tyrant  is 
•  the  more  miserable  of  the  two.  Do  you  laugh,  Poliu?  Well) 
-ui^m  is  a  new  sort  of  alanrhua.  —  when  any  one  says  aaytbing, 
instead  of  refuting  him  to  laugh  at  him. 

PoL  But  do  yoQ  not  think,  Socrates,  that  yoa  have  beea 
FufBuienily  refuted,  when  yoa  say  that  which  no  homati  being 
will  allow  ?     Ask  the  company. 

Soe.  O  Folus,  I  am  not  a  public  man,  and  only  last  year, 
when  my  tribe  were  serving  as  Frytanes,  and  the  lot  fell  upon 
tue  and  I  was  made  a  senator,  and  had  to  take  the  votes,  there 
._.  was  a  laugh  at  me,  because  I  was  nnable  to  take  them. 
And  as  I  failed  then  yon  must  not  ask  me  to  count  the 
i<u(frugeB  of  the  company  now  ;  but  If,  as  I  waa  saying,  you 
liave  no  better  argument  than  numbers,  let  me  have  a  turn,  and 
do  you  luoke  trial  of  the  sort  of  proof  which,  as  I  think,  ongbt 
to  be  given ;  for  I  shall  produce  one  witness  only  of  the  truth 
of  my  words,  and  he  is  the  person  with  whom  I  am  arguing ; 
his  aufirage  I  know  how  to  take  i  but  with  the  many  I  have 
noUiing  to  do,  aud  do  not  even  address  myself  to  them.  May  I 
ask  then  whether  you  will  answer  in  turn  and  have  your  words 
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imi  to  the  proof?  For  t  oei^ainlj  think  tbtt  I  and  jon  and 
i-verr.  umn  do  reallj  believe^  that  to  do  is  a  greater  oril  than  to 
suflfer  injtittioe :  and  not  to  be  pani^hed  than  to  be  punished. 

PoL  And  I  should  mj  that  ueitiier  I  nor  any  man  believes 
this:  woald  joa  yoorselft  for  example,  snfler  rather  than  do 
injnstiee? 

Soe»  Tes,  and  joo,  too ;  I  and  an  j  man  would. 

iUL  Qdte  the  rereive ;  neither  jon,  nor  I,  nor  any  man* 

&e.  Bst  will  joa  answer? 
•  At  Girtalnlyy  I  will ;  fiir  I  am  earioos  to  hear  what  jam 
are  going  to  say. 

&0.  Tell  me,  then,  and  70a  wOl  know,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  I  am  beginning  at  the  beginning:  Which  of  the  two. 
Polos,  in  jour  opinion,  is  the  worst?— > to  do  iigustioe  or  to 
suffer? 

PoL  I  should  saj  that  snflering  wss  wotbL 

Soe.  And  which  is  the  greater  disgrace ?  —Answer. 

PoL  To  do. 

Soe.  And  the  greater  disgrace  is  the  greater  e?fl? 

PoL  Oartainljnot 

Soe,  I  understand  jou  to  saj,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the 
honorable  is  not  the  same  as  the  good,  or  the  JUsgracefbl  as  the 
eril? 

PdL  CSertainlj  not 

Soe.  And  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  When  yon  speak  of 
besutifiil  things,  as,  for  example,  bodies,  colors,  igures,  sonnds, 
institutions,  do  70a  not  call  them  beantifol  in  relbreuce  to  some 
i^tandard  ?  bodies,  for  example,  are  beantiful  in  proportion  us 
tbey  are  useful,  or  as  the  sight  of  them  gives  pleasure  to  the 
spectators ;  can  you  ^ve  any  other  account  of  personal  beauty  ? 

PoL  I  Gsnnbt. 

Soe.  And  you  would  speak  of  eyerything  else,  —  of  figures, 
or  colors,  for  example,  as  beaotifnl,  either  by  reason  of  the 
pleasure  which  tbey  give,  or  of  their  use,  or  of  both  ? 

PoL  Yes,  I  should. 

Soe.  And  you  would  call  sounds  and  music  beautiful  for  the 
lame  reHSon  ? 

PoL  I  should. 

Soe.  Laws  and  institutions  also  have  no  beauty  in  them 
except  in  as  fiir  as  they  are  pleasant  or  useful  or  both  ? 

PoL  I  think  not.  ... 

Soe.  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  beauty  of 
knowledge  ? 
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PoL  To  be  Bu  'e,  Socrates  ;  and  I  verj  mucb  iipproTe  tS  ■jaat'A 

rafu.'>nritig  benutj  by  tbe  Biaadard  of  pleasure  and  utility. 

Soe.  And  defurinity  or  disgrace  raay  be  equally  meMSured  by 
tlie  opposite  sUuilurd  of  ptiia  mid  evil? 

Pol  Certninly. 

Soe.  Tben  when  of  tiro  beautiful  ibbg'^  one  exceeda  in 
1)cauty,  the  excft'  io  oiM  or  both  of  tbefiej 

that  ia  to  SBJ-,  io  K)th  ? 

PoL  Very  true 

Soe.  And  of  t  I,  that  wbicb   exceeds  io 

deformity  or  disgra  a  pain  or  evil  — does  not 

that  folloo'  7 

PoL   Tea. 

Soe.    Bill  then   I  it  oliserration   wliich  yon 

just  now  mikde,  i  feriog  wrong  ?     Did  yon  i 

iiui  say,  that  ^utfu  re  evil,  and  doing  wrong 

mine  disgraceful  ? 

PoL  I  did  say  that. 

Soe.  Then,  if  doing  wrong  is  more  disgraceful  tlian  anfieriiig 
tbe  more  disgraceful  most  be  more  painful,  and  exceed  in  pain 
or  in  evil  or  both  :  is  not  that  the  neoessary  iuierence  ? 

PoL  or  course. 

Soe.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  whether  the  doing  of  inju- 
tice  exceeds  the  snfieriiig  in  pain.  Do  tbe  injnren  niffer  mon 
than  tlie  iujnred  P 

PoL  No,  Socrates :  certainly  not  that. 

Soe.  Then  they  do  not  exceed  in  pain  ? 

PoL  No. 

Soe.  But  if  not  in  pain,  then  not  iu  both  ? 

PoL  Certainly  not. 

•Six;.  Then  they  can  only  exceed  in  the  other  7 

PoL  Yes. 

Soe.  That  is  to  soy  in  evil  ? 

PtA.  True. 

Soe.  Then  doing  injustice  having  an  exoeea  of  evil,  will  be  % 
greater  tml  than  suffering  injustioe? 

PoL  Clearly. 

Soe.  But  hare  nut  you  and  the  world  already  agreed  that  to 
A»  injustice  is  more  disgracefiil  than  to  Bttffer  Z 

PoL  Te«. 

Soe.  Aud  thai  is  now  discovered  to  be  more  evil  ? 

PoL  True. 


Sea  Aiid  woald  yoa  prefer  s  greater  evil  or  a  greater  dU- 
liouor  to  H  less  one  ?  Answer,  Polu^,  and  fear  not ;  for  you 
will  come  to  n&  harm  if  you  nobly  give  yourself  to  the  healing 
ftmrr  of  the  argument,  which  is  a  sort  of  pbysiciaa  ;  aad  either 
My  ••  Yes  "  or  ••  No  "  to  me* 

PoL  I  should  say  not. 

Soe.  Wonld  auy  other  man  ? 

PoL  Not  acourding  to  this  way  of  putting  the  case,  Soermtes. 

Soe.  Then  1  said  truly,  Pola.%  that  neither  yoo,  nor  I,  nor 
iny  man,  woold  rather  do  thao  suffer  injustice ;  for  to  do  injos- 
tbe  is  the  greater  evil  of  the  two. 

PoL  lliat  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  you  see,  Polus,  that  when  yon  compare  the  two 
kinds  of  refutatiotis  they  are  quite  unlike.  All  men,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  agree  with  you  ;  but  your  assent  is  enough 
for  me,  and  I  have  no  need  of  auy  other  witness ;  I  take  .-^ 
jDur  suffrage,  and  am  regardless  of  the  rest.  Enough  then 
of  this,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  question  ;  which  is, 
Wlietfi«r  the  gi'entest  of  evils  to  a  guilty  man  is  to  suffer  pun- 
ishment, as  you  supposed,  or  whether  to  escape  punishment  is 
not  a  greater  evil,  as  I  supposed.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in 
tills  way :  Would  you  not  say  that  to  suffer  punishment  is 
another  name  for  being  justly  corrected  ? 

PoL  I  should. 

Soc,  And  would  you  not  allow  that  all  just  things  are  hon- 
ombks  in  as  far  as  they  are  just?  Please  to  reflect,  aud  tell  me 
your  opinion. 

PoL  Yes,  Socrates,  I  think  that  they  are. 

Soc.  Consider,  then,  this  fbrther  point :  Where  there  is  an 
agent,  must  there  not  also  be  a  patient  ? 

PoL  I  adroit  that 

Sac.  And  will  not  the  patient  sufibr  that  which  the  agent 
does,  and  will  not  the  suffering  have  the  quality  of  the  action  ? 
I  mean,  for  example,  that  if  a  man  strikes,  there  must  be  some- 
thing which  is  stricken  ? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  the  striker  strikes  violently  or  quickly,  that 
which  i^  struck  will  be  struck  violently  or  quickly? 

PoL  True. 

Soc,  And  the  suffering  to  him  who  is  stricken  is  of  the  same 
nature  a'^  the  act  of  him  who  strikes  ? 

PoL  Yes. 
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Soe.  And    if  a   hud    boniB,    there  Si  »i>metlung   wlicji    ■■ 
bamed? 

Pol.   Orlaiuly, 

•Soe.  And  ir  lie    bums    in   ezceu  or  with    pun,  tha  Uiiog 
buronl  will  be  burned  io  the  lame  wny  ? 

PoL  Truly. 

ibe.  And  if  t;  3  cuts,  the  same  argameot  holds  —  there  will 
be  Bomeihmg  cui  ? 

PoL  Yea. 

Soe.  And  if  the  cutting  be  great  or  deep  or  painful,  the  cut 
will  be  of  the  ^ame  nature  P 

PoL  Thii  u<  e' 

Soe.  Then  you  !ly  lo  ibe  nniversid  prop- 

osition which  I  wn  \g:  that  the  affection  of 

the  patient  answers  ;eat  ? 

Pfd.  I  admit  lbs... 

Soe.  Then,  as  _  ,.:  me  ask   whether  beiog 

punished  is  sulfur 

PoL  tiiufferiDtr.  be  no  doabt  of  tt 

Soe.  And  sulfii  ? 

PoL  Cerininly,  the  pimiaher. 

Soe.  And  he  n         -.  punishes  justly  ? 

PoL  Yes. 

iSbc.   And  therefore  he  acts  justly  ? 

i'oi  JnsUy. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  is  pntUBbed  and  loSen  retribution,  n^ 
fers  justly  ? 

PoJ:  That  is  evident. 

Soe.  And  that  which  is  jtut  has  been  admitted  to  be  hooor^ 
alile  ? 

PoL  Certainly. 

Soe.  Then   Uie  panisber  doe*  wbat  u  honorable,  uid  tba 
punished  suffers  what  ia  honorable  ? 

PoL  True. 
...        Soe.  And  if  what  is  honorable,  then  what  is  good,  tat 
the  honorable  is  either  pleasant  or  useful  ? 

Pd.  Ceriaiuly. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  is  panished  anffen  what  is  good? 

PoL  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  be  is  benefited  ? 

PoL  Yea. 

Soe.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  mean  what  I  mean  t^  tbs 
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larm  "benellM'"  I  mean,  that  hk  aonl  it  improTed,  if  ha  be 
JQsUj  pnnlshecL 

PdL  Sordj. 

Sac  Thm  ha  who  ii  paoiahad  ii  dativered  finom  tha  arU  of 
hit  tool? 

PoL  Yet. 

Soe.  And  it  ha  not  then  dellTarad  from  tha  gremtatt  a?fl  ? 
Look  at  tha  matlar  m  thit  way;  In  a  woridlj  attata^  do  jon 
see  any  giaatar  aril  than  poverty? 

PdL  Them  it  no  greater  evil. 

Soe.  Again,  in  a  man*t  bodily  ettata,  yon  would  tay  that  tlie 
evil  it  wi*akoetfi  and  diteata  and  dafiurmity  ? 

PbL  Ithonld. 

Soe,  And  do  you  not  imagine  chat  the  tonl  likewite  hat  tome 
e?il  of  her  own  ? 

PoL  Of  oonna. 

Soe,  And  thit  yon  wonld  call  injottioa  and  ignoranoe  and 
oowaidioe,  and  the  like  ? 

PoL  Certainly. 

Soe,  So  then,  in  miud,  body,  and  ettate,  which  are  three,  yoa 
have  pointed  ont  three  corretponding  erilt  —  injottice,  diteate, 
poverty? 

PoL  Tme. 

Soe.  And  whidi  of  the  evilt  it  mott  the  ditgraoefbl?  It 
not  the  mott  ditgraoefiil  of  them  ii^attice,  and  in  general  tha 
evil  of  the  toal  ? 

PoL  By  fiir  the  mott 

Soe.  And  if  the  mott  ditgracefol,  then  alto  the  wortt  ? 

PoL  How  ii  that,  Socratet  ?     I  do  not  nnderttand. 

Soe,  I  mean  to  tay,  that  what  it  mott  ditgraoefnl  hat  been 
already  admitted  to  be  mott  painful  or  hartful,  or  both. 

Po^  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  now  injottice  and  all  evil  in  the  tonl  hat  been  ad- 
mitted by  ns  to  be  most  disgraceful  ? 

PoL  That  hat  been  admitted. 

Soe,  And  mott  disgraceful  either  becante  mott  painfhl  and 
cani^ing  excessive  pain,  or  most  hurtful,  or  both  ? 

PoL  Certaiuly. 

Soe,  And     therefore   to   be   unjust    and   intemperate,   and 

cowardly  and  ignorant,  it  more   painful   than  to  be   poor  and 

tick  ? 
▼oL.  m.  t 
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PoL  N'ay,  S<:K!nUH ;  t  shoaM  nr  thu  doe*  not  feUotr,  If  7011' 

lire  ri;;lii. 

Sae.  Tien,  if  qM  more  poinfiil.  n*  Toa  Aflirm,  tlie  «*{[  of  the    ' 

coiit  i*  tlie  mo-I  1 1t^rMsTal  "f  all  evil's :  and  iha  exoeu  of  dis- 

Pfi.  ClwriT. 

S>r.  And  thM                                    1 

in  hunruloesj  will  be  the 

gn-atest  of  eriU  ? 

Pol  Tw. 

^b.*.  Thro    inji                                   1 

wee.  toA  ia  getienl  the 

depravity  of  ilie  so                                  1 

rtl  Out  there  it? 

PoL  Tlial  is  eviii 

Soe.  Now,  what  ■ 

Iclireri  u  from  povMty? 

Does  »ol  the  art  of 

PoL   Yes. 

Soc.  Aud  wh&t  KTt  free>  m  fh»i  dii 

leuer    Doea  not  the  art 

of  medicine? 

Pol.  Certainly, 
.-g        A>f.  And  what  fron  nca  md  Injnatiee?     If  j 
not  able  to  answer  at  once,  ask  yoondf  whither 
wiib  the  side,  and  to  whom  we  take  tbem. 

PoL  To  ihe  physidiint,  SocnUea. 

Soe.  And  to  wlmm  do  we  go  with  the  unjntt  and  ii 

PtA.  To  the  jndgea,  yon  meao. 

Soe.  Who  are  to  pnniah  them  ? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  do  not    tho»e  wtio    rightly  poniih  othen,  p 
them  in  aceordanoe  with  a  certain  rale  tS  joaiioe  ? 

PoL  That  ■■  erideot. 

Soe.  TheD    the    an    of    money-raaking    frees   a   man 
poverty;  medidne  from  diieaae;  and  jnitice  from  i 
and  injastice? 

PoL  Tiiat  is  clear. 

Soe.  Which,  then,  la  Ihe  best  of  tbeae  three  ? 

PoL  Will  yon  eDnmente  them  ? 

Soc.  Money-making,  medidae,  and  jnatioe, 

Pol.  Justice,  Socmtet.  far  exceU  the  others. 

Soe.  And  jostice,  if  the  beet,  givea  the  greatest  pleasure  or 
edfaiitage  or  both  ? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soe.  But  is  the  being  healed  a  pleasant  thing,  and  are  Ibose 
who  arc  being  healed  pleased? 
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PoL  I  think  not 

Soc,  UiMsfuI,  then  ? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soc,  W)^,  yes,  because  giviiiK  delireraDce  from  great  evils  ; 
and  tliis  is  the  advantage  of  endaring  the  pam  —  that  you  get 
welL 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  woold  he  be  the  happier  man  in  his  bodily  con- 
dition, who  is  healed,  or  who  never  was  out  of  health  ? 

PoL  Clearly  he  who  was  never  not  of  health* 

Soe.  Yes ;  for  liappiness  sorely  does  not  consist  in  being 
delivered  from  evils,  but  io  never  having  known  them* 

PoL  True. 

Soe.  And  suppose  the  case  of  two  persons,  who  have  some 
evil  in  their  bodies,  and  chat  one  of  them  is  healed  and  delivered 
from  eviU  and  another  is  not  healed,  but  retains  the  evil  —  which 
of  them  is  the  most  miserable? 

PoL  Clearly  he  who  is  not  healed. 

Soe.  And  was  not  pnnl^bment  said  by  ns  to  be  a  deliverance 
from  the  greatest  of  evils,  which  is  vice  ? 

PoL  True. 

Soe.  And  justice  punishes  us,  and  makes  ns  more  just,  and  is 
I  he  healer  of  our  vice  ? 

Pol.  True. 

Soc,  He,  then,  has  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  happiness 
M  bo  has  never  known  vice  in  his  soul ;  for  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  greatest  of  evils. 

PoL  Clearly. 

Soc,  And  be  has  the  second  place,  who  is  delivered  from 
vice? 

PoL  True. 

Soc.  And  tliis  is  he  who  receives  admonition  and  rebuke  and 
punishment? 

PoL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  he  lives  worst,  who  has  known  and  has  no  deliv* 
erarice  from  injustice? 

Pol    Certainly, 

Soc.  That  is,  he  who  commits  the  greatest  crimes,  and   ^.q 
who  being  the  most  unju:it  of  meo^  succeeds  in  escaping 
rebuke  or  correction  or  punishment,  which,  as  you  say,  is  the 
case  of   Archelaus,  and  all  your  tyrants  and  rhetoricians  and 
iniizhty  men  ? 

PoL  True. 
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Soe.  tSa.j  not  their  wny  of  proceeding,  my  friend,  be  com- 
jnired  U>  the  con.inci  of  a.  person  who  is  !tffiicte<i  wiili  the  worst 
■'t'diKOMa  mid  yet  coiHrives  DOC  lo  pay  the  peimliy  to  Uie  phv-i- 
cion  for  hU  sins  igniast  his  constitution,  and  will  not  be  cured 
bMaiue,  like  a  cl  ild.  he  is  afraid  of  the  pain  of  being  boroed  or 
cut  —  it  not  ihaC  a  parallel  case  ? 

PoL    Yea,  iruly. 

Soe.  He  would  Beem  si  if  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
lieiilih  and  bodily  rigor;  and  this,  Polug,  i»  shown  by  oar  pre- 
vious concliisioris,  t~  *—  '*— '  ■hose  who  sirive  to  evade 

josiice,  which  th(-j  it  are  blind  to  the  advfln' 

btge  which  easnea  ;  how  far  more  miserable 

a  companion  a  d'a-  —■  -  diseased   body  ;   a  soul.  I 

*ay,  which  ia  corr  ind  unbuly.      And  heuca 

they  do  all    that  u  >utiishment  and  ro  avoid 

beinc  released  from  vila  ;  they  pi-ovide    them- 

selves with  money  onii  .ivate  to  the  uimo-t  their 

powers  of  persuasion.  us,  are  right,  do   vou   fea 

whHt  follows,  or  shall  w  consequences  in  form? 

PoL  If  you  plesM. 

Soe.  It  fallows  that  lujn.  he  doing  of  injustice,  is 

the  greatest  of  efils. 

PoL  That  is  dear. 

Soe.  And  further  that  to  anffar  paoishment  is  th«  mj  to  ba 
released  from  this  otCL 

PoL  True. 

Soe.  And  not  to  suffer,  is  to  perpetaata  the  vn]  ? 

PoL  True. 

Soe.  To  do  wrong,  then,  is  aAoond  only  in  the  scale  of  evils ; 
but  to  do  wrong  and  not  to  be  pnniabed,  is  first  and  greatest  of 
all? 

PoL  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Well,  and  was  not  this  the  point  in  dispnte,  my  friend  ? 
Tou  deemed  Archelaus  happy,  becnuse  he  was  a  very  great 
criminal  and  unpunished:  I,  on  the  other  hand,  msintained  that 
he  or  any  other  who  like  htm  lias  done  wrong  and  hns  not  been 
punished,  is  and  ought  to  be,  the  most  miserable  of  all  men; 
and  that  the  doer  of  injustice,  whether  Archelaus  or  any  other, 
is  more  miserable  than  tlie  sufferer ;  and  he  who  escapes  pan- 
l>hmeiit,  more  miserable  than  he  who  suffen — waa  not  that 
what  I  said  ? 

PoL  Yes. 
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&e.  And  tliat  has  been  prored  to  be  true? 

IV.  CertaiiJj. 

Ac  Welly  Fbloa,  bolif  tbb  is  trae,  where  is  the  greet  ^^ 
use  of  rhetofle?     If  we  admit  what  hasbeeo  Just  now  said, 
ensiy  man  ought  in  efeiy  way  to  guard  himself  against  ddng 
wrong*  for  he  will  therebj  suflbr  great  evil  ? 

Pol  True. 

S9Z  And  if  he,  or  anyone  about  whom  he  cares,  does  wron^ 
he  ought  of  fab  own  accord  to  go  where  he  will  be  immediatelj 
pauisbed;  he  will  run  to  the  judge, as  he  would  to  the  phjsidan, 
in  order  that  tiie  disease  of  injostlce  majnot  be  rendered  cfaronio 
and  become  the  incorable  cancer  of  the  soul ;  must  we  not  allow 
that,  Pulns,  if  our  former  admissions  are  to  stand  ?  and  is  not 
that  the  onlj  inforence  which  is  consbtent  mth  them  ? 

FloL  That,  Socrates,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Sne.  Then  rhetoric  is  of  no  ose  to  us,  Polns,  in  helfnog  a 
man  to  excuse  his  own  injustice,  or  that  of  his  parents  or  friends, 
or  children  or  country ;  but  may  be  of  use,  if  he  hohl  that  in- 
itend  of  excusing  he  ought  to  accuse— himself  above  all,  and  in 
the  next  d^^ree,  his  fiimfly,  or  any  of  bis  friends  who  may  be 
doing  wrong,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  conceal,  but  to  bring 
to  light  the  iniquity,  that  the  wrong-doer  may  suflbr  and  be 
healed ;  and  if  he  wDuld  force  himself  and  others  to  stand  firm, 
dosing  thnr  eyes  manfblly,  and  letting  the  physician  cut,  as  I 
may  say,  and  bum  them,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  good  and 
the  honorable,  not  regarding  the  pain;  but  if  be  have  done 
things  worthy  of  stripes,  allowing  himself  to  be  beaten,  or  if  of 
bonds  to  be  bound,  or  if  of  a  fine  to  be  fined,  or  if  of  exile  to  be 
exfled,  or  if  of  death  to  die,  and  being  himself  the  first  to  accuse 
himself  and  his  own  relations,  and  using  rhetoric  to  this  end, 
that  hi^  and  their  just  actions  may  be  made  manifest,  and  they 
themselves  maybe  delivered  frt>m  injustice,  which  is  tlie  greatest 
eviL     Shall  we  admit  this  or  not,  Polus  ? 

PoL  To  me,  Socrates,  this  appears  very  strange,  though  prob- 
ably in  agreement  with  your  premises. 

Soe.  Most  not  the  premises  be  disproven,  unless  this  is  to  be 
the  conclusion  ? 

PoL  Yes  ;  that  is  true. 

Soe.  And  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  if  any  one  would 
harm  another,  whether  he  be  an  enemy  or  any  other ;  I  except 
the  case  in  which  I  am  myself  suffering  injury  at  the  hands  of 
another,  for  I  must  take  precautions  against  that ;  but  supposing 
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_,  thftt  taj  eo'trnj  injures  a  tliird  person,  then  m  ererf  tort 
of  way,  by  vord  as  well  aa  lieed,  I  ab'iuli)  aj  to  prsveut 
liis  being  punith.  id,  or  Hppe.iriDg  before  the  judge ;  and  if  he 
appcHr^  I  •boult'  contrive  that  he  sbould  escxpe,  nod  not  euSrr 
puui«hi]M>&t  i  if  e  has  Btoltsn  a  EUm  of  monej,  let  biin  keep 
kiid  apend  wbiit  he  has  stolen  on  him  and  bia,  regordles*  of 
religion  and  jut  done  things  worthy  of 

deatb,  let  bim  no*  mortal  in  his  irickedneM; 

or,  if  thii  is  not  ly  rate  be  allowed  to  live 

u  long  u  be  ca.  s,  Polus,  rhemric  may  be 

useful,  but  is  of  (ii  aim  who  'a  not  ioteDding 

to  commit  injuitioi  i  no  sucb  use  di&coverad 

by  us  in  the  prei 

CaL  Tell  me,  ales  in  earnest,  or  is  be 

joking  about  this 

Clui»r.  I  ahoii  he  is  ui  moat  profband 

earnest ;  but  you  ,„aj  „    ...>  - 

Ccd.  By  ibe  gods,  and  I  will,  leii  me,  Socnttes,  are  joa  in 
earnest,  or  only  in  jest  ?  For  if  yon  are  in  earaeat,  and  wbat 
you  say  ia  true,  ia  not  the  whole  of  human  life  tuned  upuda 
dowD ;  nnd  aie  we  not  doing,  as  would  appear,  in  ererjthii^ 
the  oppoiiice  of  wbat  we  ought  to  be  doing  P 

•SW.  0,  Calliclea,  if  there  were  not  some  conunnnity  of  feel- 
ing among  mankind,  however  varying  in  different  peraona  — I 
mean  to  aay,  if  every  individual  had  a  private  feeling  which  waa 
not  shared  by  the  rest  of  bia  spedea — I  do  not  see  how  we 
coul<I  ever  commnuicats  our  impresaions  to  one  another.  I 
mahe  this  remark  because  I  perceive  that  you  and  I  have  snch  a 
common  feeling.  Fur  we  are  lovera  both,  and  both  of  us  have 
two  loves  apiece  ;  I  am  the  lover  of  Aldbiades,  (be  aon  of  Om- 
nlas,  and  of  phibsophy  ;  and  you  of  the  Athenian  Demna,  and 
Demus  the  fair  son  of  Fyriiampe''.  Now,  I  observe  tbat  yon, 
with  all  your  cleverness,  do  not  venture  to  contradict  year 
&v<>rite  in  any  word  or  opinion  of  bia ;  but  as  he  changes  yon 
change,  backwards  and  forward'.  When  the  Athenian  Demiu 
denies  anytliing  that  you  are  aaying  in  the  aatembly,  yon  go 
over  to  bis  opinion  j  nnd  the  same  sort  of  tbing  happens  with 
Demus,  the  fair  young  son  of  Pyrilampes.  For  yon  have  not 
-  the  power  lo  resist  the  words  and  ideas  of  your  k>vfla  ;  and  if  a 
person  were  to  express  aurprise  at  the  strangeness  of  what  yon 
.„„  are  apt  to  say  when  under  their  iafluence,  you  would  piob* 
aUy  reply  to  him,  if  yon  were  honest,  that  yon  must  nae 
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tlie  same  laogUA^  m  joar  loreo,  mod  tliat  this  raii  onlj  be 
stopped  by  thrir  being  pat  to  silence.  And  jou  may  imagine 
that  my  wonls  too  are  like  yonr  own,  an  echo  of  another,  mod 
D«ed  not  wonder  at  me ;  bot  if  joa  wane  to  stop  me,  suenoe 
philosophy,  who  is  my  love,  for  she  is  always  «aying  to  me  what 
I  fun  now  sajing  to  you,  my  firiend,  neither  is  she  capridotis 
likts  my  other  love ;  for  the  son  of  Cleinias  is  inconstant,  but 
philosophy  is  always  tme.  She  is  the  teacher  whose  words  yoo 
heard,  atid  at  which  yon  are  now  wondering;  her  yon  roust 
refute,  and  eitlier  show,  as  I  was  saying,  that  to  do  injnstice 
and  to  escape  ponishment  is  not  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  for  if 
yna  leave  her  word  anrefated,  by  the  dog  the  god  of  E^rypt.  I 
dodaire,  O  CMllicles,  that  Collides  will  never  be  at  one  with 
himself^  bat  all  his  life  long  in  a  state  of  discord.  And  yet, 
my  friend,  I  would  rather  that  my  lyre  should  be  inharmonioos, 
Hod  that  (liere  should  be  no  music  in  the  chonu  which  I  pro- 
vided ;  aye,  or  that  the  whole  world  should  be  at  odd^  with  me, 
and  oppose  me,  rather  than  that  I  myself  should  be  at  variance 
with  myself,  and  contradict  mysel£ 

CaL  O,  Socrates,  you  are  a  regular  declaimer,  and  are  mani- 
festly running  riot  in  the  argument.  And  now  yoa  are  declaim* 
iDg  in  this  way  because  Poliis  has  met  with  the  same  evil  £ate 
himself  which  he  accused  you  of  bringing  upon  Grorgias :  he 
laid,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  when  Gorgias  was  asked  by 
jou,  whether,  if  some  one  came  to  him  who  wanted  to  learn 
rhetoric,  and  did  not  know  justice,  he  would  tench  him  justice  ? 
And  Gorgias  in  his  m(ide:^ty  replied  that  he  would,  because  he 
thought  that  mankind  iu  general  would  expect  this  of  him,  and 
would  be  displeased  if  he  said  ^  No ; ''  in  consequence  of  this 
admission,  Gorgias  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
you  were  delighted ;  Pol  us  laughed  at  you  at  the  time,  deserv- 
edly, as  I  think  ;  and  now  he  has  himself  experienced  the  same 
misfortune ;  I  cannot  say  very  much  for  Polua'  wit  when  he 
conceded  to  you,  that  to  do  is  more  dishonorable  than  to  suffer 
injustice,  for  this  was  what  led  to  his  being  entangled  by  you ; 
and  because  he  was  t^K)  modest  to  say  what  he  thought,  he  had 
Iiis  mouth  stopped.  For  the  truth  is,  Socrates,  that  you,  who 
pretend  to  be  engnged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  are  appealing  now 
to  the  popular  and  vulgar  notions  of  right,  which  are  not  natu- 
ral, but  only  conventional.  Custom  and  nature  are  getierally  at 
variance  with  one  another  :  and  hence,  if  a  person  is  too  .00 
modest  to  say  what  he  thinks,  he  is  compelled  to  contradict 
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hiiiiselfi  Olid  you.  iDgeniuusly  seeing'  the  advantage  wfaieb  may 
be  won  ttwn  I  is,  dishoneatlj  contrive  ibaC  nhea  a  penoo 
■peak*  aoconjinj  u  this  rate  of  custom,  j<i<a  slyly  ask  liim  a 
qneation,  wbich  i  to  be  referred  to  tbe  rule  or  nature  ;  arid  if 
he  i*  talking  of  t'  e  mie  of  nnlure,  you  slip  nnay  to  custom  :  n 
in  tbia  yoj  discu  «ion  about  doin^  and  aulfering  injustice,  when 
Polna  waa  apenk  ng  of  the  COD ventiou ally  dishonorable,  yoa 
pursued  his  Dotioii  of  convention  from  the  poiot  of  Tiew  of  xtar 
tare  i  for  by  the  rule  of  nature,  that  only  ia  tbe  morp  diegraceftil 
which  ia  the  greater  evil  —  as,  for  example,  to  suffer  injustice; 
bnt  by  the  rule  of  cnstom,  to  do  evil  is  the  more  disgraceful. 
For  this  anfferiug  i  part  of  a  mau,  bat  of  a 

alavi',  who    indee(  in  live;  for  when  be  is 

wronged   and    tran  i  lable   to  help  btmself,  or 

any  other  about  w  i  renson.  aa   I  conceive,  ii 

that  the   mnker»   o  ••ay  weak  i   and   they  make 

laws  and  dislributc  '°s   with   n   view   to   them- 

■elves  and  to  their  u  they  terrify  the  mightier 

Bort  of  men,  and  tho°  get  the  better  of  them, 

in  order  that  they  '  eiier  of  them ;  and  they 

Bay,  that  tluhunet  niijuat ;    meaning,  when 

they  speak  of  injut  .ve  more  than  their  neigh- 

bors, for  knowing  y  they  are  only  too  glad 

of  equality.  And  tneretore  tnis  seeKing  to  have  more  than  the 
many,  ia  conventionally  said  to  be  ahameful  and  nnjoat)  mnd  t> 
called  injustice,  whereas  nature  heraelf  iodmatea  thftr  it  ia  jait 
for  the  better  to  have  more  than  the  worse,  the  more  powerflil 
than  the  weaker ;  and  in  many  waya  she  abows,  among  men  as 
well  as  among  uiimals,  and  indeed  among  whole  dties  and  moeii 
that  justice  consists  in  the  superior  ruling  over  and  having  mors 
than  the  inferior.  For  on  what  prindple  of  jostioe  did  Xerxes 
invade  Hellas,  or  his  &ther  the  Scythians  (not  to  speak  of 
numberless  other  examples)  7  They,  I  conceive,  net  according 
to  nature ;  yes,  and  according  to  the  law  of  nature :  not,  per- 
haps, according  to  that  artificial  law,  which  we  frame  and  ftabiou, 
taking  the  best  and  strongest  of  us  from  their  youth  apwank, 
^a,  and  taming  them  like  young  lions,  aiid  charming  tbem  with 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  saying  to  them,  that  with  equally 
they  must  be  content,  and  that  ihis  is  the  honorable  and  the 
just.  But  if  there  were  a  man  who  had  snfficient  force,  he 
would  shake  off  and  break  through,  and  escape  from  all  this  ; 
he  wottld  trample  under  foot  all  our  fbrmolM  and  ^mUi  aad 
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cliarmsi  and  all  oar  laws,  sinnino:  against  natare:  the  slare 
would  Tw  in  rebellion  and  be  lord  over  ns.  and  the  light  of 
natural  justice  would  shine  forth.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
lesson  of  Pindar,  in  the  poem  in  which  he  sajs  that  — 

(« Law  ii  tha  king  of  aD,  moitaJi  u  well  u  immortalf;  ** 

this,  as  he  says, 

^Makcimiglit  to  bt  right,  aod  does  TiolaiM  with  eialted  band;  m  I  faifcrfton 
tha  deada  of  Heraaea,  fcr  without  bujing  them,*'  — 

I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  bat  the  meaning  la  that 
he  carried  off  the  oxen  of  Greryon  without  bujiug  them,  and 
withoat  their  being  given  to  him  bj  Greryon,  according  to  the 
law  of  natural  right,  and  that  the  oxen  and  other  possessions  of 
the  weaker  and  inferior  properly  belong  to  the  stronger  and 
inperior.  And  this  is  trae,  as  yoo  may  ascertain,  if  you  will 
leave  philosophy  and  go  on  to  higher  things :  for  philosophy, 
Socrates,  if  pursued  in  moderation  and  at  the  proper  age,  is  an 
elegant  accomplishment,  but  too  much  philosophy  is  the  ruin  of 
human  life.  Even  if  a  man  has  good  parts,  still,  if  he  carries 
philosophy  into  later  life,  he  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  all  those 
things  which  a  gentleman  and  a  person  of  honor  ought  to  know  ; 
for  he  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  language 
which  ought  to  be  used  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  desires  of  mankind  and  of  human  character  in  general. 
And  people  of  this  sort,  when  they  betake  themselves  to  politics 
or  business,  are  as  ridiculous  as  I  imagine  the  politicians  to  be, 
when  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  arena  of  philosophy. 
For,  as  Euripides  says, — 

*•  Rfcry  mao  ihfaiei  in  that  and  pannee  that,  and  derotea  the  greateat  portion  of 
the  daj  to  that  in  which  he  nx)at  exods;  ** 

and  if  he  is  inferior  in  anything,  he  avoids  and  depreciates  .g;. 
that,  and  praises  the  other  from  partiality  to  himself,  and 
because  he  thinks  that  he  will  thus  praise  himself.  But  the 
right  way  Ls  to  have  both :  philosophy,  as  a  part  of  education, 
is  an  excellent  thing,  and  there  is  no  disgrace  to  a  man  while 
he  is  young  in  pursuing  such  a  study ;  when,  Socrates,  he  be- 
comes an  older  man,  then  the  thing  is  ridiculous,  and  I  feel 
towards  philosophers  as  I  do  towards  those  who  lisp  and  imitate 
children.  For  when  I  see  a  little  child,  who  is  not  of  an  age 
to  speak  plainly,  lisping  at  his  play,  that  pleases  me ;  there  is 
an  appearance  of  grace  and  freedom  in  his  utterance,  which  is 
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uHtiinil  lo  hi«  cliilflish  yenrs.  But  wlien  T  hear  tome  small 
crenture  Cflrefull)'  iirticululing  bis  words,  that  ofFenda  tne;  tha 
Round  U  disH^e-^'.ible.  aud  hus  lo  my  ears  tbn  iwitng  nf  ilnverj. 
And  vrliea  I  gee  a  man  lisping  as  if  he  wt^re  a  cbild,  thitt  ap- 
|H'ara  to  DM  ridiculous  and  unmanly  and  worthy  of  stripes. 
Now,  I  hjire  the  siicib  fpelino  ahnuc  srudents  of  philosophy; 
when  I  see  one  o'  iidjing  phila«ophy.  thai  I 

consider  ti>  bo  qui  ttecoining  a  m:iD  of  a  lib- 

eral education,  at  ihiloi>ophy  I  regard  aa  aa 

iDfcrior  man,  wIil  anything  great  or  noble. 

But  if  t  lee  hiir  piijlosopby  iu  later  life, 

and  not  leaving  ought  to  be  beaurn,  Soc- 

rates !  for,  as  I  n  le,  even  though  he  have 

good  natural  [Ktrta  He  fiiej  front  the  busy 

centre  and  the  m  li,  as  the  poet  says,  men 

become  distingnis  a  corner  for  ilie  rest  of 

his  life,  nnd  talks  in  a  wnisper  wiin  three  or  four  adtniriiig 
youths,  but  never  speaks  out  like  a  freeman  in  a  satiEfaclory 
manner.  Now  I,  Socrates,  nm  very  well  inclined  towards  you, 
and  my  feeling  may  be  conipHred  with  that  of  Zethos  townnU 
Amphion,  in  the  play  of  Euripides,  of  which  I  wa«  just  now 
speaking  :  for  I  am  disposed  to  say  to  you  much  what  ZethoB 
said  to  his  brother,  thnt  you,  Socrates,  are  careless  when  yoa 
ought  to  be  careful ;  and  having  a  soul  so  noble,  are  chiefly  re- 
j-„  markable  for  a  puerile  exterior  ;  neither  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice coulil  you  stale  n  case,  or  give  any  probability  or 
proof,  nor  offer  valiaot  counsel  on  nnother'a  behalf:  and  you 
must  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Socraten,  for  I  am  speaking  out 
of  good-will  towards  yoo,  if  T  ask  whether  you  are  not  ashamed 
at  bein<:  tn  tliia  case  7  which,  indeed,  I  affim  to  be  (Hat  of  all 
those  who  will  carry  the  itudy  of  philosophy  too  far.  For  sup- 
pose that  some  one  were  to  take  you,  or  any  one  of  your  sort, 
off  to  prison,  declaring  that  you  had  done  wrong  when  yon  had 
done  DO  wrong,  you  must  allow  that  you  would  not  know  what 
to  do:  there  yon  would  stand  giddy  and  gaping,  and  not  bar- 
ing a  word  to  say  ;  nnd  when  you  went  ap  before  the  court, 
even  if  the  accuser  were  n  poor  cn-ature  and  not  good  for  much, 
you  wonld  die  if  he  were  di!>poxe<1  to  claim  the  penalty  of  death. 
And  yet,  Socrates,  what  is  the  value  of  iii  art  which  oonverts  a 
man  of  sense  into  a  fool,  who  u  helpless,  powerless,  when  tba 
danger  is  greatest,  to  save  either  himself  or  others  ;  while  be  ia 
being  despoiled  by  his  enemies  of  all  bii  goods,  and  derived  of 
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his  r]<^bU  of  citizeDship  ?  being  a  man,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, who  may  be  boxed  on  the  ears  with  impunity.  Then,  my 
;:ood  friend,  take  my  advice,  and  refute  no  more  ;  learn  **  the 
arts  of  business,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  wisdom,"  leaving 
tu  others  these  niceties ;  whether  they  are  better  described  as 
follies  or  absurdities,  they  will  only  give  you  poverty  for  the 
inmate  of  your  dwelling. 

Cease,  then,  emulating  these  paltry  splitters  of  words,  and 
emulate  only  the  man  of  substance  aud  honor,  who  is  well  to 
do. 

Soe.  If  my  soul,  Callicles,  were  made  of  gold,  should  I  not 
rejoice  to  discover  one  of  those  stones  with  which  they  test  gold, 
aiMi  one  of  the  best  sort  too  which  I  might  apply  ?  and  if  the 
application  showed  that  my  soul  had  been  well  cultivated,  then 
I  should  know  that  I  was  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  that  no 
other  test  was  needed  by  me. 

CclL  What  makes  you  say  that,  Socrates  ? 

So€,  I  will  tell  you  ;  I  think  that  in  you  I  have  found  the 
desired  touchstone. 

Ckd.  Why? 

Soe.  Becau<ie  I  am  sure  that  if  you  agree  with  me  in  any 
of  the  opinions  which  my  soul  forms,  I  have  at  last  found  the 
truth  indeed.  For  I  consider  that  if  a  man  is  to  make  a  com- 
plete trial  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  soul,  he  ought  to  have  ^- 
three  qualities  ^  knowledge,  good-will,  frankness,  which 
are  all  possessed  by  you.  Many  whom  I  have  known  were 
unable  to  make  the  examination,  because  they  were  not  wise  as 
you  are  ;  others  are  wise,  but  they  will  not  tell  me  the  truth, 
because  they  have  not  the  interest  in  me  which  you  have ;  and 
these  two  strangers,  Grorgias  and  Pol  us,  are  undoubtedly  wise 
men  and  my  very  good  friends,  but  they  are  not  frank  enough, 
and  they  are  too  modest  Why,  their  modesty  is  so  great  that 
they  are  driveu  to  contradict  themselves,  first  one  aud  then  the 
other  of  them,  in  the  face  of  a  large  company,  on  matters  of 
the  highest  moment.  But  you  have  all  the  qualities  in  which 
these  others  are  deficient,  having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion ;  to  this  many  Athenians  can  testify.  And  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  my  friend.  How  do  I  prove  that  ?  I  will  tell  you  :  I 
know  that  you,  Callicles,  and  Tisander  of  Aphidnae,  and  An- 
dron  the  son  of  Androtion,  and  Nausicydes  of  the  deine  of 
Cholarges,  studied  philosophy  together  :  there  were  four  of  you, 
and  I  once  heard  you  advising  with  one  another  as   to  the  ex- 
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t«Dt  to  which  Ai  pondt  sbooU  be  auried.  uid  the  opinioD.  m 
I  know,  which  bund  Etvgr  lunoBg  joa  waif,  tbiit  the  siuilv 
should  OM  bo  pn  bed  too  much  into  iletail.  Yuu  were  caniion- 
iiig  one  HDother  i  ot  to  be  orerwiie.  lest,  without  lour  knowiog, 
lliia  ■bould  be  t  e  rain  of  jou.  And  dow  when  I  bcu  joa 
giving-  the  Mune  advice  to  me  which  jou  then  gave  to  jonr 
■iii«t  iDrinwts  fr  a  mffident  evidence  of 

four  nwi  good-n  he  fnnkneu  of  yaar  na- 

tuK  and  fte«doiL  wsured  bj  joorseir,  and 

lh«  Hraraoce  is  speech.      Well  theo,  the 

inference  clearij  agree  in  an  nrgument  on 

au7  point,  that  p  uflicientlj  tested  bj  7011 

and  me,  and  wtlt  iired  to  anv  further  test. 

Far  ^on  ownot  1  n«  wiib  loe,  either  from 

lack  of  knowle^  of  modest;,  nor  fn>m  a 

desire  to  dfO-ive  ™>  1  friend,  as  yoa  lell  me 

joiirself.  And  thereiorn  •rnen  juu  tmd  I  are  agreed,  (lie  resnlt 
will  be  the  attniument  of  the  perfect  truth.  Niiw  there  cho  be 
no  Qobler  intjuirj.  C:illi(.'le=.  ihau  thai  for  whirh  yoa  reprove 
me.  —  What  ought  the  character  of  a  man  to  bo,  and  what  bia 
purauitB,  and  hoir  far  he  ia  to  gn,  both  in  nutorer  7ean  md  in 
jga  7011th  ?  For  be  anurad  at  thia,  that  if  I  err  in  my  owa 
conduct  I  do  not  err  intentionali;,  but  from  my  own  igm^ 
mnce.  Do  not  then  deaiat  from  adniiug  oae,  now  that  70a 
have  began,  until  I  Itave  learned  clearlj  what  lliia  ia  which  I 
am  to  prnctice,  and  hoiv  I  ma;f  acquire  iL  And  if  job  find  ma 
aa^entiiig  to  your  words,  and  beraafler  not  doiug  that  to  which 
I  Hssen'ed,  call  me  '*doli,''  and  "good-for-nothing,"  aad  deem 
me  unworthy  of  receiriog  further  tostmction.  Once  man, 
then,  tell  me  what  yon  and  Pindar  mean  by  natural  jmioa: 
do  you  not  mean  that  the  Buperior  should  take  the  pnqxrtj  of 
the  inferior  by  force ;  that  the  better  shonld  rule  the  w^twa, 
the  noble  have  more  than  the  mean  7  Am  I  not  right  in  my 
recollection  ? 

CaL  Yes  ;  that  ia  what  I  wh  saying,  and  wliat  I  atill  main- 
taiti. 

Soe.  And  do  you  mean  by  the  better  the  aama  as  the  aop*- 
rior  P  for  I  could  not  make  est  what  you  were  saying  at  iha 
time  —  whether  yon  meant  by  the  superior  the  itronger,  and 
that  the  weaker  mnsi  obey  llie  atronger,  aa  yon  aeemed  to  imply 
when  you  said  that  great  dtiea  attack  small  onea  in  aooordanoe 
with  natural  right,  becnosc  thay  are  superior  and  ■ 


GOMGUSi  TT 

thoag^  the  nperior 

whether  the  better 

the  mxpmor  the 

the  fame  way  ea 

hate  cleariy  esplained.      Are  the 

stronger  the  aaaie  or  iBKul?  . 

OaL  WeD;  I  leD  jm  phUf 

&&  Thea  the  wmmj  an  If 
agiiiMt  whon»  aa  jos  ware  eaji^^  Aey 
>^CU  Oertttidy.     . 

Soe.  Then  the  kwa  of  the 

OUL  Yefytmeu 

She.  Then  thqr  are  the  bva  of  die  hettv;  fcr  the 
lie  fitf  better,  aa  jim  were  eajng? 

CUL  Yet. 

Soe»  Then  the  kwa  whidi  are  made  by  dHm  are 
noble,  as  thej  are  the  raperior? 

CfaL  Tea. 

Soe.  And  are  not  the  manj  of  opfariooy  aa  jon  were  laid/ 
itjiog,  diat  JDBtioe  it  eqoali^,  and  that  to  do  ia  more  dis>  ^^ 
graeefal  than  to  snfler  mjostioe?  and  that  etfoality  and 
Aot  ezoew  it  jnstioe?— -is  that  80  or  no?  Answer,  OsDidesy 
•nd  let  no  modesQr  be  ibnnd  to  eorae  in  the  waj  (cp.  what  ia 
and  of  Gorgias  at  pw  482) :  I  most  beg  of  yon  to  answer,  in 
order  that  if  yon  agree  with  me  I  may  be  fortified  in  my  judg- 
ment by  the  assent  of  so  competent  an  aothority. 

OaL  Yes ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  many. 

Soc.  Then  not  only  custom  bnt  nature  also  aflirms  that  to  do 
is  more  disgraceful  than  to  suffer  injustice,  and  that  justice  is 
equality,  so  that  you  seem  to  have  been  wrong  in  yonr  former 
assertion,  and  accusation  of  me,  when  you  said  that  nature  and . 
custom  are  opposed,  and  that  I,  knowing  this,  was  artfully  play- 
iog  between  them,  appealing  to  custom  when  the  argnment  Is 
about  nature,  and  to  nature  when  the  argument  is  about  cus- 
tom? 

OaL  This  man  always  will  be  talking  nonsense.  At  yonr 
age,  Socrates,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  word -catching,  nnd 
when  a  man  trips  in  a  word,  thinking  that  to  be  a  piece  of  luck? 
do  you  not  see,  —  have  I  not  told  you  already,  that  by  superior 
I  mean  better?  do  you  imagine  me  to  say,  that  if  a  rabble  of 
alaves  and  nondescripts,  who  are  of  no  use  except  perhaps  for 
their  physical  strength,  gets  together,  their  ipsissima  verba  are 
laws  ? 


Soe.  Ho!  mj  : 

>li;io8opher, 

OaL  CertHiol 

Sor.  I  wu  t  . 

..king.  Call 

m>iBt  bavti  been    i 

1  your  rniu. 

qiif:>tioD,  what  u 

he  suiierior 

wirit  yoa  meant 

fr)r  you   e 

are  better  than  < 

becauM  thej  are 

lell  me  wbo  tb« 

will  aak  70a  to  t 

hure  to  mn  away 

GaL  Toa^i 

Soc.  No,  by  tl 

were  just  aow  sa; 

I  am  uot:  tell  m 

CaL  I  mean  t. 

Soc.   Do  yon  noi  »,r  i„„,. 

aud  ezpUining  nothing  ?  —  « 

by  Che  belter  and 

..perior  tl, 

aOBGUS, 

that  your  line  ? 

B3.  thnt  Bomethiiig  of  the  kind 

id,  and  that   is  why  I   repeated  the 

,  because  I  wanted  to  know  dearly 

irt;iy  do  not  Uiitik  that  two  men 

res  are  better  than  you 

;ase   Lo  brgia   Hgain,  and 

not  the  stronger;  And  I 

or  instructions,  or  I  shall 


»s.  in  whose  p«rson  yon 
onical  things  against  me, 
mn  by  the  better? 


yourself  repeating  words 
:ell  tue  nheiher  yuu  meim 
or  il*  Dot,  ivhom  ? 

OaL  Most  HiiBuredly,  I  do  mean  the  wiser. 
.QQ  Soe.  Then  according  to  yon,  one  wise  man  may  often 
be  superior  to  ten  tbooiand  fbnla,  and  ha  ought  to  ral« 
tliem,  end  they  ought  to  be  hii  anbjects,  and  ha  onght  to  have 
more  than  they  should.  That  is  what  I  believe  that  yoa  ine«n 
(and  you  must  not  suppose  that  Z  am  catdiing  words),  if  yon 
allow  that  the  one  b  superior  lo  the  tan  thoaaaud  7 

CaL  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  meHD,  and  that  is  what  I  oonceiTa 
to  be  natural  justice,  —  that  the  better  and  wiser  sbonid  rule 
aixl  have  more  than  the  inferior. 

Soe.  Stop  now,  and  let  me  ask  yoa  what  you  would  say  is 
this  case :  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  ba  together  as  wa  are 
now  ;  there  are  a  uumber  of  as,  and  there  is  a  large  common 
store  of  meats  and  driuks,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  peraons  in 
our  compony  hnviog  viirious  de>;ree9  or  stren<;th  and  weakneM, 
nnJ  one  of  us,  being  a  physician,  is  wiser  in  these  maitera  than 
all  the  ro't,  and  be  is  probably  strongiir  than  aome  and  not  so 
Btroug  as  others  of  us,  —  will  he  not,  being  wiser,  be  also  better 
thau  we  are,  and  our  superior  in  this  matter? 

Cal   Certainly. 

Soc.  Either,  then,  he  will  have  a  larger  share  of  tba  meats 
and  drinks,  because  he  is  better,  or  he  will  hare  the  distribo* 
tion  of  all  of  them  by  reason  of  his  authority,  bnt  be  will  not 


W  doM,  he  wiD  hB 
■oiiie.aad  he 
of  all.  he 

•ILCUIidei:  mI 
(JUL  Tea 

Ste.  WcB,  ' 

(JUL  I4» 

CW  Ketof' 

vttifiiv  ooght  to  knne  tke 
of  thnDtSadgD 

OmL  >\ 

&&  Tlwn  the  ffWlthiiir 
to  have  the  edrmny  ie 
walkebootiB  the 
of  then? 

CSaL  Sboml 

Soe.  Or,  if  thtt  ii 
lay  thrnt  the  win  aei 
have  a  larger  ahara  of 
for  his  own  eopedal  eie  ? 

Cat  How  jee  gjn  on, 
Socrates! 

Soc  Tea.  Odlid«a,aBd 
hat  on  the  same  sobjeda. 

Gd,  Te%  bj  HeaTeo,  jom  are  fiteffaDj  all 
of  cobUen  and  fullers  and  eooks  and  doccofs,  as  if  this  had  to 
do  with  ooi  argamenu 

Soe.  But  vhj  will  70a  not  tefl  mm  in  what  a  man  mut  be 
soperior  and  wiser  in  order  to  daim  a  larger  share ;  will  joe 
neither  accept  a  soggestion,  nor  oAer  one  ? 

OaL  I  have  alreadj  told  700.  In  the  firu  place,  I  mean  bj 
the  superiors  not  cobblers  or  cooks,  bat  wise  politicians  who 
understand  the  administratiou  of  a  Stare,  and  who  are  not  only 
wise,  bat  also  valiant  and  able  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and 
not  the  men  to  fiunt  from  want  of  souL 

Soc  See  now,  most  excellent  Callicles,  how  different  my 
chiuge  against  yoo  is  from  that  which  yoa  bring  against  me,  for 


o^y  talkiag  in  die 
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you  reproach  ma  with  altntya  Mjing  the  lanie  ;  bat  I  reproucli 
yon  wiih  iMver  i  lyiog  the  Eame  aboat  the  same  things,  for  at 
one  time  jrou  wt  «  defiiitDg  the  better  and  llie  8iif«rior  aa  the 
atnjiiger,  liien  ag  in  aa  the  wUer,  .-uid  aoif  again  jou  bring  for- 
ward a  Dew  notioQ  ;  the  saperior  aod  ibe  belter  are  not*  de- 
clared by  joa  t  be  the  more  courageous:  I  wish,  my  good 
friend,  that  you  i  nil,  whom  you  affinn  to 

be  the  beiier  Mul  particular? 

OaL  I  have  all  meAo  those  who  an  wise 

and  courageous  in  t  a  State  :  who  ought  to 

be  iba  rolert  of  I  t  to  have  au  advaotnge 

over  their  tabjeot. 

Soc  What!  a  have  more  than  them- 

selves  ?  * 

CaL  How  do; 

Soe.  I  mean  tl  own  niler;  hnt  periiapa 

you  think  that  thcr^  . him  to  rule  himself  i  he 

is  only  required  to  rule  oitiera  .' 

{7aJl  What  do  yon  mean  by  his  *■  ntling  over  himself?  " 

Soc.  A  aimple  thing  enough ;  just  what  ii  oommonly  said,  that 
a  man  should  be  temperate  and  master  of  tiimmlf,  and  rnler  of 
his  own  pleasurea  and  pawions, 

CaL  How  charming  I  yon  mean  those  fbola, —  the  temperate  ? 

Soe.  Certainly :  any  one  may  know  that  to  be  my  meaning. 

CaL  Quite  so,  Socrates ;  and  they  are  really  foots  — for  baw 
cnn  a  man  be  happy  who  is  the  servant  of  anything  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  phiiiily  assert,  that  ha  who  wonid  truly  lire  ooght 
to  allow  his  desires  to  wax  to  the  uttermost,  and  not  to  dtaatiie 
them ;  but  when  they  have  grown  to  (heir  greatest  he  should 
.n.2  ^^^  courage  and  intelligence  (o  minister  to  them  and  to 
satisfy  all  bis  longings.  And  this  I  affirm  to  be'  nalnral 
justice  and  nobility.  But  (be  many  cannot  do  so  ;  and  tiiere- 
jbre  they  blame  Huch  persona,  becatue  they  are  ashamed  of  their 
own  inability,  which  they  deaire  to  oonceal,  and  hence  they  say 
that  intemperauce  is  base.  As  I  wss  saying  before,  they  en- 
slave the  nobler  natnres,  and  being  unable  to  utisfy  their  pteaa- 
ures,  they  praise  temperance  and  justice  becsnse  they  are 
cowards.  For  if  a  man  had  been  originally  the  son  of  a  tiag, 
or  hod  a  nature  cnpiible  of  acqniring  an  empire  or  a  tyranny  or 
exclusive  power,  what  could  be  more  traly  base  or  evil  than 
temperance  —  to  a  man  like  him,  I  say,  who  might  freely  be 


eujojing  efeiy  good, 

admitted  emloB  and 

lord  ofi^r  him?  — mosi  not  be  ko  ia  a 

tlMs  rvpatetioo  of  jnHieB 

more  lo  wt  ineodi  nwB  to  hii 

ruler  in  hb  dlj  ?     Vaj^  Socnte^  tlw  tmk  ii  Mm  (i 

profen  to  be  a  TOterf  of  the  Iraldk): 

'pcnmoe  sad  lioeon^  tf  thcj  an  doly 

and  Tiitiie ;  all  the  mt  ■ 

inttire,  fcod  iaTeutie«a  of 

Soc  Ihere  s  a  aofale  freedom,  CMBrir^  ia  jeor  way  ef 
proarhmg  the  aigoment;  §ar  wktX  joa  wmj  m 
the  world  tliiok*  bat  are  nwiDing  to  mj.  Aad  I  BHMt  beg  of 
you  not  to  relax  jonr  eflbrte  in  ottfer  that  we  bmj  tnilj 
the  nde  of  homim  life.  Tdl  me^  then :  joa  aej,  do  joa 
that  in  the  rightlj  developed  man  the  pmrinni  ooghi  not  tt>  be 
oofitrolledy  bat  that  we  shoaU  let  them  grow  to  dbe  ntmoei  and 
aniiiehivw  or  other  latisfy  them,  and  that  thit  is  virtne? 

GaL  Yeas  that  is  what  I  aaf. 

Sac  Then  thoee  who  want  nothing  are  not  trolf  said  to  be 

happy? 

OaL  No,  indeed,  fer  then  stones  and  die  dead  woold  be  the 
happiest  of  alL 

Soe.  Yes,  and  joor  woids  ma j  randnd  as  that  life  is  a  fear- 
fal  thing;  and  I  think  diat  Eoripides  was  fnobably  ri^  in 

■•y  tng.  — 

«•  Who  kBMt  if  Ifc  bt  Mt  telh  aid  telh  M;  *• 

for  I  think  diat  we  are  very  likely  dead ;  and  I  haTe  heard  .^^ 
a  wise  man  say  that  at  this  Tory  moment  we  are  dead,  and 
that  the  body  is  a  tomb,  and  diat  the  part  of  the  sool  wbieh  is 
the  seat -of  the  desires  is  liable  to  be  inflnenced  and  tossed  aboot 
in  different  ways ;  and  aboat  tlus  some  ingeaioos  man,  probably 
a  Sidlian  or  Italian,  plating  with  the  word,  made  a  tale :  he 
called  the  sool  a  Tessel  (rtOot),  meaning  a  vessel  of  fidth  or  be- 
lief, aud  the  ignorant  he  called  the  uninitiated  or  leaky,  and  the 
place  in 'the  sools  of  the  uninitiated  in  which  the  desires  are 
seated,  being  the  intemperate  and  incontinent  part,  he  compared 
to  a  vessel  fUl  of  holes,  because  they  can  never  be  satisfied. 
He  is  not  of  your  way  of  thinking,  Callicles,  for  he  declares, 
thnt  of  all  the  souls  in  Hades,  meaning  the  invisible  world 
(&ci8i«),  these  uninitiated  or  leaky  persons  are  the  most  raiser- 

nble,  and  that  they  carry  water  to  a  vessel  which  is  full  of 
VOL.  m.  S 
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holea  ill  n  Bimili  rlj  liolejr  colander.  The  colnader,  as  lie  ile- 
cliires,  i*  the  bouI,  aod  ilie  soul  which  he  compares  to  a  colaadar 
is  the  soul  of  ih«  ignor.iiit,  wliioh  is  full  of  bolts,  ..nd  ihercfom 
iucoDlineat ;  Una  is  owing  lo  n  bad  memory  and  nant  of  fiuth. 
These  are  atmif  e  words,  but  still  ihejr  show  what,  if  I  cao.  I 
desire  lo  prove  U  jou ;  thui  jou  should  change  your  miod.  and, 
iiitteail  of  the  iul  u  life,  you  should  choose 

that  which  ii  ord'  cieo'iy  provided  for  daily 

needs.     Do  I  mi  you,  and  are  you  oomiug 

over  to  the  opioL  >  happier  than  the  iotem- 

pemie?     Or  do  1  and,  however  luaay  talea 

I  reheai'se  lo  yon,  be  samQ  opinion  still  ? 

CaL  The  latlei  ke  ihe  trutL 

Soc.  Well,  I  w  oage,  wliicb  comes  out  of 

the  same  school :  ou    to  cousicIlt   hon  far 

yuu  would  iiccept  ibe  two  lives  of  (he  lem- 

peraie    iind    iiitet..p^  _._     .wo  mun,   txiih  of  whom 

liiive  a  tiumber  of  cssfcs,  sod  the  one  man's  casks  are  sound  sad 
full,  one  of  wine,  nnother  of  honey,  aud  a  third  of  milk  ;  and 
there  are  divers  others,  tilled  with  divers  other  liqoida,  and  the 
streams  which  Sll  them  are  few  and  scanty,  and  hard  to  obfatia, 
and  to  be  obtaioed  only  witli  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  difficnl^  i 
but  when  he  hm  once  filled  them  he  has  no  need  to  feed  them 
any  more,  aod  has  uo  fiulber  trouble  with  them  or  care  »boiit 
theiii.  The  other,  in  like  manoer,  can  procoro  (treamn,  tliough 
not  without  difficulty ;  but  his  veesels  are  leaky  and  unsonnd, 
,a.  and  night  aod  dny  he  is  compelled  to  be  filling  them,  or  if 
he  intermit  he  is  visited  with  the  most  fearful  pains.  Such 
are  their  respective  lives :  and  now  would  you  say  that  the 
life  of  the  intemperate  b  happier  than  that  of  the  temperate  P 
Do  I,  or  do  I  not,  convince  you  that  the  temperate  life  is  better 
than  the  life  of  the  intemperate  ? 

CaL  You  do  not  convince  me,  Socrates,  for  the  one  who  haa 
filled  himself  has  no  longer  any  pleasure  left ;  and  this,  as  I  was 
just  now  saying,  is  the  life  of  a  stone :  he  has  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow  nfter  he  is  once  filled ;  but  the  life  of  pleasure  ia  an 
ever-fiowiog  streHm. 

Soc.  And  if  the  stream  is  always  fiowiug  in,  must  there  not 
.\tf,  H  stream  always  flowing  out,  and  the  holes  must  be  Ui^  to 
admit  of  the  dLicharge  ? 

CaL  Certainly. 
.    Soe.  The  life,  then,  of  which  yon  are  now  ipeakini^  is  not 
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that  of  a-deml  man,  or  of  s  stone,  bat  of  s  oormonuit ;  jou  mai 
th»i  lie  is  to  bo  hongisriDg  Hod  ootiDg  ? 
CM.  Tes. 

Soe.  And  he  is  to  bo  thirsting  and  drinking  ? 
'  OaL  Tes,  that  is  what  I  mean ;  he  is  to  have  all  his  desiit 
iibont  him,  and  to  be  able  to  Uyo  happily  in  the  gratifieadon  ( 
tbeok 

jSms.  Capital,  exeellent ;  go  on  as  jvm  have  began,  and  bav 
BO  shame :  I,  too,  ninst  diseucomber  myself  of  shame :  and  firs 
irfll  yon  tell  me  whether  yoo  induds  itching  and  soratdiinj 
provided  yon  have  euoogh  of  scratching,  and  continae  scratohtn] 
throagli  life,  in  your  notion  of  happiness  ? 

OaL  What  a  strange  being  yon  are,  Socrates!  a  regala 
dap-trap  oratur. 

Soe.  That  was  the  reason,  Cullicles,  why  I  scared  the  mod 
esty  out  of  Polos  and  Grorgias ;  but  your  modesty  will  not  hi 
Mared,  for  yon  are  a  biave  man.  And  now,  answer  my  ques 
tioii. 

CUL  I  jinswer,  that  the  scmtcher  would  live  pleasantly. 
'    Soe.  And  if  pleasantly,  then  also  happily  ? 
OaL  To  be  sure. 

Soe.  But  what  if  the  itching  is  not  confined  to  tlie  head  1 
Shall  I  pnrsne  the  question  ?  And  here,  Callides,  I  wonlci 
have  yon  consider  how  you  would  reply  if  consequences  art! 
preyed  upon  you,  eftpocially  if  in  the  last  resort  you  are  asked 
whether  liie  life  of  a  catamite  is  not  terrible,  foul,  miserable  ? 
Or  would  you  venture  to  say,  that  they  too  are  happy,  if  they 
only. get  enough  of  what  tliey  want? 

OaL  Are  yon  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  introdndng  such 
topics  into  the  argument  ? 

Soe.  Well,  my  fine  friend,  but  am  I  to  blame  for  that,  or  he 
who  says  without  any  qnnlification  that  all  who  feel  pleasure 
are  happy,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  plea.<«are,  and 
ailmits  of  no  distinction  of  good  and  bad  pleasures  ?  And  .  ^  . 
I  would  still  ask,  whether  you  say  that  pleasure  and  good 
are  the  same,  or  whether  there  is  some  pleasure  which  is  not  a 
good? 

OaL  Well,  then,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  I  will  say  that 
they  are  the  same. 

Soe.  You  are  breaking  the  origiual  agreement,  Callides,  and 
will  no  longer  be  a  satisfactory  companion  in  the  search  after 
truth,  if  you  say  what  is  contrary  to  your  real  opinion. 
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OaL  Wbjr,  th  t 

Soe.  Then  w«  n 

I  would  a 


I  what  jou  are  dcHDg  too,  Socrstet. 

>  both  doing  trroug.     Siill,  mj  dear  friend, 

iisicler   wbelher  pleasure,  from   whatever 
r»r,  if  tbij   be   Irav,  Lbea   tite   dis- 

I  wbich  have  been  shadowed  fonb  must 


this  doctrine? 
eaniest,  aball  I  proceed 


need,  detemuDe  me  thia : 
1  JOU  would  call  knowl- 


mmge 


source  derived,  it  die  g 
a;;reeablti  cooaeqi  « 
tillow,  and  many  othera. 

CaL   Tliat,  SoiTatea,  is  only  your  opialoa. 

Soe.  And  do  1 

Cbi.  Iiideedl 

Soe.  Then,  ai 
with  the  argnmei 

Col  fij  oil  m 

Soe.  Well,  if 
tliere  is  K>metlui 
edge? 

diL  There  ia. 

Soe.  And  wen. 
implied  knowledge  i 

Oal  I  was. 

Soe.  And  yoa  were  speakiag  of  courage  and  knowledge  as 
two  ihiogs  different  ft'om  one  aoodier? 

CaL  Certaiuly  I  was. 

Soe.  And  would  yen  lay  that  pleasure  and  knowledgs  ara 
the  name,  or  not  the  same  ?  l 

CaL  Not  the  same,  O  roan  of  wisdom. 

Soe,  And  would  you  say  that  oonrage  differed  from  pleainre  ? 

Cai.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Well,  then,  let  us  remember  that  Callicle»,  the  Achar- 
nian,  says  that  pleasure  and  good  are  the  same,  but  that  knowl- 
edge and  courage  are  not  the  same,  either  with  oue  another,  or 
with  the  good. 

Cai  And  what  does  our  friend  SocrMes,  of  Fox-moor,  say 
,  lo  this  :  doe^  he  assent,  or  not? 

Soe.  He  does  not  assent;  neither  will  CalUcles,  when  ha 
HL-es  himself  truly.  You  will  admit,  I  suppose,  that  good  and 
evil  fortune  are  opposed  to  each  other  ? 

OaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  if  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  then,  like  health 
imd  disexse,  they  exclude  one  another:  a  man  cannot  haw 
■hem  both,  or  be  without  them  both,  at  the  same  time? 

CaL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  Take  the  esse  of  any  bodily  affection:  a  man  may 
have  the  complaint  in  his  eyes  which  is  called  ophthalmia? 


(W.  To  be 

Ste,  He  turd/  cHmoi 
time  wdl  and  eoaiid  ? 

CUL  GsitaiulT  BOC 

S$e.  And  wlnn  he  hei  fot  rii  ef  U 
rid  of  the  heelch  of  Us  cyw  toe?  li 
gen  rid  of  thea  boik  toftfhv? 

(UL  Ccrtaiiilj  ttoc 

Soe.  That  would  Mie^  be 

CUL  Yery. 

Soe,  I  tnppose  tbet  he 
tone? 

(U  Yee. 

&e.  And  he  mj  heie 
vty,  bj  fits  ? 

(hL  Tet. 

&c.  Or  gwifhiMi  end 

CUL  Cmainl  J. 

Soc.  And  does  he  heve  eod  eot 
their  oppodtee,  etfl  end  woSmMj,  n 

CUL  Certeinl/  he  bet. 

Soe.  If  then  there  be  enythiBg  which  n 
at  the  Hune  time^  deerlj  theft  cumoi  he  yod  end  enl    ■  do  w« 
admit  that?     Tlriien  nnf  fn  ■eiiii  iiiibiiel  iiiiMJilraetiw 

Oal.  I  entiraly  edmit  that. 
•  Soe,  Go  bedi:  now  to  oar  fimner  adaMMaaeu     Did  joeiflef 
that  to  hunger,  I  mean  the  OMra  tfate  of 
or  painful  ? 

OaL  I  aeid  p^Swfal,  heft  theft  to 
pleManL 

Soc  I  know;  bnftitill  the 
that  so? 

CUL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  thuit,  too^  is  painfid  ? 

CUL  Yes,  very. 

•  Soe.  Need  I  adduce  any  more  insranrrsj  or  would  joa  admit 
of  all  WHUts  and  desires,  that  they  are  painful  ? 

CUL  That  I  admity  and  therefi»re  you  need  not  addooe  any 
more. 

Soe.  Very  good.     And  you  would  admit  that  to  drink, 
you  are  thirsty,  b  pleasant? 

CUL  Yes. 


wUefa  jmm  Wva  jau  ntterad,  lbs 


pain 

:  arv   ib«T  doc  i 

ibui  euiiiot  be  n 
true,  or  Dot  ? 
CaL  True. 

.&C.  Ton  nid  abts  that  no  ■■■  endd  hftm  good  aod  aril 
.(.-   rortune  u  the  ttme  time? 
"'         Cai  Tw,I«jtli«t 

.Sk.  But  JOB  wlmitlcd,  dtmt  wben  in  pun  n  innn  ng^  kin 
hiive  plf9uur«? 

Co/.  Thnt  i«  endral. 

SifC.  Then  pleimra  ia  not  the  Nune  u  good  fi>rtons,  as  pun 
the  Mtne  as  eri)  fertone,  u>d  dierefijra  dw  good  ii  not  tha  muw 
a't  llie  pleacant  ? 

CkiL  I  wish  I  knew,  Socralea,  what  joor  quibbling  meua. 
Soe.  Ton  kouw,  Callides,  but  jon  affect  doC  to  knoir. 
CaL  Well,  get  on,  uid  don't  be  fooUng ;    exhilut  jonr  wis- 
dom  in  instnicung  me. 

Soc.  Does  not  a  man  cease  from  bis  thint  and  from  hia 
p1i-nsiire  in  driokiDg  at  the  wme  time  ? 

Cal  I  do  iioC  undenland  what  joa  are  UTing- 
Gor,  Nhj,  CHllides,  answer,  if  only  for  our  aakea,  aa  we 
should  like  to  bear  the  argument  out. 

Cal.  Yt!t,  Giirgias,  but  I  most  complain  of  the  habitual  tri- 
fling of  Socrates ;  be  is  always  argniog  about  little  aod  va- 
worthy  questions. 

Odr.  What  matter  ?  Thnt  does  you  no  barm,  Calliotei ;  let 
Socrates  argue  io  his  own  foshion. 
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CU  Well,  then.  Soormte%  joa  shell  esk  these  nenow  end 
liitle  quettionsy  since  Gorgies  wishes  to  have  them. 
ySbc  I  tnvj  you,  Callicle«s  for  hnving  been  initiated  in  the 
great  m/steries  before  you  were  initiated  into  the  little.  I 
tiwught  that  was  not  allowable.  But  to  return  to  our  argu- 
BMiit:  does  not  a  miui  cease  from  thirsting  aud  from  the 
pleiiure  of  drinking  at  the  same  moment  ? 
(kL  True. 

Soe,  And  if  he  is  hungry,  or  has  any  other  desire,  does  he 
not  cease  from  the  desire  and  the  pleasure  at  the  same  moment? 
OaiL  Very  true. 

Soe,  Then   he  ceases  from  pahi  and  pleasure  at  the  same 
ttoiuent  ? 
OaL  Yes. 

Soe.  But  he  does  not  cease  from  good  and  evil  at  the  same 
taoment,  as  you  have  admitted,  —  do  you  not  still  admit  that  ? 
CaL  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  what  u  the  iuferetioe  ? 
Soe,  Why,  my  friend,  the  inference  is  that  the  good  is  not 
tbe  siime  as  Uie   pleasant,  or  the  evil  the  same  as  the  pain- 
fiil,  for  there  is  a  cessation  of  pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same 
UNHDent;  but  iiot  of  good  and  eviL     How  then  can  pleasure 
be  the  same  as  good,  or  pain  as  evil?     And  I  would  have 
yon  look  at  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view,  which  could 
Imnlly,  I   tbiiik,  have   occurred   to  you  when   you   identiBed 
them :  Are  not  the  good  good  because  they  have  good  present 
with  them,  as  the  b^utiful  are  those  who  have  bMuQr  present 
with  them? 
OaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  do  you  call  the  fools  and  cowards  good  men  ?  ^* 
that  was  not  what  yon  were  saying  just  now ;  yon  were  say- 
ing that  the  courageous  and  the  wise  are  the  good,  ^-  would  yon 
not  say  that  ? 

CaL  Certunly  I  should. 

Soc  And  did  you  never  see  a  £K>lish  child  rejoicing  ? 
CaL  Yes,  I  have. 
Soc,  And  a  foolish  man  too  ? 
CaL  Yes,  certainly ;  but  what  is  your  driflt  ? 
Soe.  Nothing  particular,  if  yon  wHl  only  answer.  .^^ 

CaL  Yes,  I  have. 

Soc  And  did  you  ever  see  a  sensible  man  rejoicing  or  sor- 
rowing? 
CaL  Yes. 
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CaL  Certain]/. 

Soe,  Then  those  who  rcjoiee  Are  good  hj  reaaoo  of  the 
encc  of  good  ?  ^ 

QaL  Tes. 

Sae.  And  tlioee  who  Are  in  pAin  hATe  erfl  or  torro 
wiih  them? 
CaL  Tes. 

Soe,  Aud  would  joo  say  that  the  erfl  Are  evil  hj 
this  presence  l>f  eril,  or  woold  joo  retnet  cUs  ? 
Cb£  I  shoold  Agree  to  thAt. 

iSoc  Then  thoee  who  rejoice  Are  good,  and  dioee  vto 
pain  are  evil  ? 
(U  Yes. 

Soe.  The  dt^^rees  of  good  Aod  evil  tatj  witk  the  dtgitae  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain  ? 
Oi/.  Ye?. 

«Sac.  Have  the  wise  mAn  Aod  the  Ibol,  the  brare   and  the 
coward,  jo  J  and  pain  in  nearij  equal  dcgims?  or  wosld  joa 
tty  that  the  coward  has  more  ? 
CaL  I  should  saj  that  he  has. 

Soe,  Help  me  then  to  draw  oat  the  coodflsioe  which  ibH^ws 
from  our  admissions;  for  twice  and  thrice  orer,  as  thej  mj^ 
good  is  it  to  repeat  and  review  what  is  good.     Bock  ^    .^^ 
viae  man  and  the  brave  man  we  allow  to  be  good  ? 
CaL  Yes, 

Soe,  And  the  foolish  man  and  the  coward  to  be  evil? 
CaL   Certainly. 

Soe,  And  he  who  has  joj  is  good  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  he  who  is  in  pain  is  evil  ? 
CaL  Certainly. 

Soe.  We  sa J  fiirther  that  the  good  aod  evil  Uoch  hsrre  yaj 
and  pain,  and,  perhaps,  that  the  evil  has  more  of  theai  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe,  Then  must  we  not  infer,  that  dke  baid  2a£i  b  m  z'^A 
and  bad  as  tlie  good,  or,  perhaps,  eves  X^eVjer  ?  —  k  x^x  tiuji 
a  fuither  iDfereitce  which  folio wi  eqail^j  wlL  :!«  pr»>«/>-i|r 
from  ihe  assertion  that  the  ^ood  and  uine  if.-<s*JkA^i  are  u«e  to::;:^  : 
can  thii  be  denied.  Calliciea  ? 

CaL  I  have  been  liiteuinz  si^  Tr.^k'rg  ad^Ll^xa  v>  t<>k, 
Socrates  ;  aini  I  refnark  that  if  a  prt=rv>o  ma.k^  ax.  r  fXMy:^p*>^  ^/u 
to  jou,  even  in  jest,  jon  (asten  npoo  ihii  iike  a  ^&.Jtd.     l^-jt  ^*/ 
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y>a  lenllj  suppose  tlmt  I  or  any  other  humui  buiog  deiiia  Uiat 
Bume  pleasurFB  are  griod  and  oihers  b^id  ? 

Sue.  Aliis,  Cilliclea,  liow  uufair  you  are!  you  cerbualy  trwt 
mi-  as  if  I  were  n  cliiM,  somatimua  giiying  oue  thing,  and  ibeii 
»noiher,  as  if  jou  were  nieaniiig  to  deceivu  me.  Aod  yet  I 
lluiiigbt  at  fir^t  iliiit  yim  were  my  friend,  and  would  not  hare 
dereived  nte  if  you  could  have  helped.  But  I  see  that  I  was 
loi^inkeQ :  and  now  I  suppose  lliat  I  niUBt  make  tlie  best  of 
n  bad  biisinei^s,  aa  they  siiid  of  old.  and  take  whiit  I  can  get- 
Then  I  may  Hi'ume  that  some  pleasures  are  good  and  others 
evil,  as  1  noderdtaod  your  presem  meaning  ? 

Cal.   Yes. 

Soe.  The  beneficial  are  good,  and  the  hurtful  are  evil  ? 

CaL  To  he  sure. 

Soc.  And  the  beneficial  are  those  which  do  same  good,  and 
the  hurtful  lire  iho^e  which  do  some  evil? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soc.  Tiike,  for  •zample,  the  bodily  pleasures  of  eating  and 
drinking,  wliich  we  were  just  now  mentianing; — yon  mean  to 
*Hy  thai  tho-te  which  promote  health,  or  any  bodily  excellence, 
are  good,  and  their  opposite!  evil  ? 

Cal  Certaioly. 

Soe.  And  in  the  same  way  there  era  good  paina  and  there 
are  evil  piiins  7 

CaL  To  be  sure. 

Soc.  And  ought  we  not  to  choose  and  nse  the  good  pleamrea 
and  piius  ? 

Cal.  Cej-laioly. 

Soc.  But  not  the  evil  ? 

CaL  That  is  evident 

Soc.  Because,  if  you  remember,  Folus  and  I  agreed  that  all 
our  actions  are  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  good ;  and  will 
you  Hgree  with  us  in  sayiog,  that  the  good  is  the  end  of  all  our 
actions,  and  that  all  our  actions  are  to  be  done  for  the  eake  of 
.„„  the  good,  and  not  the  good  for  the  sate  of  themP — will 
you  give  a  third  vote  for  that  propoution  ? 

CaL  I  wQL 

Soe.  Then  pleasure  as  well  as  all  else  i>  for  the  take  of 
gooil.  >iud  not  good  for  the  soke  of  pleasure  ? 

CaL  To  be  sure. 

Soe.  But  can  every  man  choose  what  pleasures  are  good 
and  ivhnt  are  evil,  or  must  he  have  art  or  knowledge  of  tliem 
in  detail  ? 
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Cal.  He  must  have  art 

Soe,  Let   me   now   remind   jou   of   what  I  was    saying    to 
Gor;!ia8  and  Polus  ;  I  was  saying,  as  you  will  not  have  for- 
gotten, that  there  were  some  processes  which  aim  at  pleasure, 
nod  at  pleasure  only,  and  know  nothing  of  good  and  evil,  and 
there  are  other  processes  which  know,  good  and  evil.     And  I 
considered  that  cookery,  which  I  do  not  call  art,  but  only  an 
experience,  was  of  tlie  former  class,  which  is  concerned  with 
pleasure,  and  the  art  of  medicine  of  the  class  which  is  concerned 
with  the  ^rood.     And  now,  by  the  god  of  friendship,  I  must  beg 
jou,  GiUicle?,  not  to  jest,  or  to  imagine  that  I  am  jesting  with 
jon ;  do  not  answer  at  random  what  is  not  your  real  opinion ; 
for  you  will  observe  that  we  are  arguing  about  the  way  of 
human  life ;  and   what  question  can  be  more  serious  than  this 
to  a  man  who  has  anv  sen.«e  at  all :  whether  he  should  follow 
after  that  way  of  life  to  which  you  exhort  me,  and  truly  fulfill 
u'hat  you  call  the  matily  part  of  speaking  in  the  assembly,  and 
cultivating  rhetoric,  and  engaging  in  public  affairs,  after  your 
manner ;  or  whether  he  should  pursue  the  life  of  philosophy, 
and  in  what  this  diflfers  from  the  other.      But  perhaps  we  had 
better  distinguish  them  first,  as  I  attempted  to  do  before,  and 
wheti  we  have  done  this,  and  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
whither  these  two  lives  are  distinct,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider in  what  they  differ  from  one  another,  and  which  of  them 
we  should  choose.     Perhaps,  however,  you  do  not  even  now 
understand  what  I  mean  ? 

Cat  No,  I  do  not. 

Soc,  Then  I  will  explain  myself  more  clearly  :  seeing  that 
you  and  I  have  agi'eed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good,  and 
tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pleasure,  and  that  pleasure  is  not 
the  same  as  good,  and  that  the  pursuit  and  process  of  acquisi- 
tion of  the  one,  that  is,  pleasure,  is  different  from  the  pursuit 
and  process  of  acquisition  of  the  other,  which  is  good  —  I  wish 
that  you  would  tell  me  whether  you  agree  in  this  or  not  ? 
-    CaL  Yes,  I  Hgree. 

Soc.  Then  I  will  proceed,  and  ask  whether  you  also  agree 
with  me,  au<l  whether  you  think  that  I  spoke  the  truth  in  what 
I  further  said  to  Gorgias  and  Polus  —  that  cookery  in  my  -^- 
opinion  is  not  an  art,  but  only  an  experience ;  and  I  said 
of  medicine,  that  this  is  an  art  which  considers  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  and  has  principles  of  action  and  reasons  in  each 
case,  but  that  cookery  is  not  an  art,  and  is  wholly  in   the  ser- 
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vice  of  plcawra  and  n^j  kmka  ta  U»t,  whboat  zcgariing 
»UMr  Um  uuon  or  the  («m(m  of  iba  pleacon.  or  cnDsiilering 
or  alenUring,  w  ooe  naj  mj,  aajtliiiig  at  nil,  being  ooljr  ut 
ez|M:riefiGe  and  ■  .«tuie,  wUdi  pnaervM  tbe  racol  lection  of  ika 
caaoaarj  mitiw  of  aitaining  [ilrniTTi  Aad  fint,  I  would 
LaTu  joa  eonai  er  whrtlMr  tUa  ia  mAtbOoAj  praveo,  ftod 
tbcD  whetber  dk  tar  proeea<w  wludi  havB 
to  do  with  the  ■  raoene*  of  art,  makiig  a 
prorinoD  far  iha  I — otbere  despiaing  this, 
and,  as  in  the  |,  tog  onlj  ih«  pleasnn  of 
the  aool,  and  be  ired,  bat  not  coosidering 
what  pleaHuea  at  tfing  no  other  aim  bnt  to 
afford  graiificM  r  bul.  Ia  m;  opinbo, 
CallidM,  there  i  1  ihis  ia  the  sort  of  tiling 
which  I  term  fla  ted  with  tlie  bodjr  or  the  i 
toul,  or  whenevc  sw  to  pleainre.  and  with- 
out any  coniidenuifhi  ui  guuu  no.. \.     Aod  uow  I  wish  that 

vuu  would  tell  me  whether  jon  agre«  with  m  in   this  nolioti,  or 
whether  ;ou  differ ': 

OiL  I  do  not  difier ;  on  Um  oontraij,  I  agree ;  for  iD  diat 
waj  I  ihall  Boonect  bring  the  argument  (o  an  and,  and  ihaU 
oblige  tnj  fri«od  Gorgiai. 

Sot.  And  is  thu  true  of  one  aool,  or  of  two  or  more? 

QU.  Equallj  trae  of  two  or  mar*. 

Soe.  Then  one  ma^  delight  a  whole  aaaemhly,  and  jet  hava 
DO  regard  for  their  true  interest  ? 

Cal  Tes. 

Soe.  Gin  ^on  tell  tne  the  pttraaits  which  delight  mankitid, — 
or  rather,  if  700  woald  prefer,  let  roe  ask,  and  do  jon  answer, 
which  of  them  belong  to  this  class,  aud  which  of  them  not?  In 
the  first  place,  wliat  say  joa  of  fiute-plajing  7  Does  hot  that 
appear  ta  be  an  art  wliich  seelcs  only  pleasure,  Callicles,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  else  ? 

CaL  I  assent. 

Soc.  And  i»  not  the  same  true  of  all  similar  arts,  ai,  fbr  e^ 
ample,  the  an  of  plajing  the  Ijre  at  ieslivals  ? 

Cot  Yes. 

Soe,  Atiil  what  do  jou  say  of  the  choral  art  and  of  dithj- 

rumhic  poeuy  ?  —  is  not  that  of  the  same  nature  ?     Do  jon 

imagine  thut  CineNas  tlie  bod  of  Meles  considers  what  will  tend 

502    '^  '''^  moral  improvement  or  his    hearer*,  or  what  will 

give  pleasure  to  the  multitude? 


^ 

0 


CUL  In  the  can  of  Qiwwiii  Socnitet»  tiM  iiii8W«r  is  nuwi* 
fcit 

&e.  And  wImI  do  jou  mj  of  liis  iiuhert  Meks  the  liarp 
plijer?  Did  he  peiibrm  with  any  mw  to  the  good  of  hit 
knran  ?  OooM  he  be  Mid  to  regard  even  thw  pleeanre  ?  for 
he  HBglng  was  an  faiflicdon  to  his  audience.  And  of  harp- 
pbjiiig  and  dithyrwnbio  poetry  in  general,  what  would  jou 
agr?  Hnv*  thej  not  been  hiYented  wholly  for  the  sake  of 
yhasmsi? 
CU  That  is  my  notion  of  them.    - 

&&  And  to  what  does  their  solemn  sbter,  the  wondrous 
Xnn  of  Tragedy,  devote  herself?  Is  all  her  aim  and  desire 
oslj  to  give  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  or  does  she  fight  against 
thsin  and  refo*«  to  speak  of  their  pleasant  vices,  and  willingly 
pnidaim  in  word  aiid  song  truths  welcome  and  unwelcome? 
« whidi  is  her  character  ? 

OaL  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Socrates,  that  Trugodj  has  her 
&ee  turned  towards  pleasure  and  gratification. 

8oc  And  is  not  that  the  sort  of  thing,  Callides,  which  we 
We  just  now  describing  as  flattery  ? 
OUL  Quite  true. 

Soe.  Well  now,  suppose  that  we  strip  all  poetry  of  song  and 
Hi jtbm  and  metre,  there  will  remain  speech  ? 
OaL  To  be  sure. 

Soc  And  this  speech  is  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  people  or  to 
tdemus? 
ObU.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  poetry  is  a  sort  of  rhetoric? 
OaL  True. 

Soe.  And  do  not  the  poete  in  the  theatres  seem  to  you  to  be 
rlietoridaiis  ? 
OI9L  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  now  we  have  discovered  a  sort  of  rhetoric  which 
is  addressed  to  a  demus  of  men,  women,  and  children,  bond  and 
free.     And   this   is  not  modi  to  our  taste,  for  we  have  de- 
scribed it  as  having  the  nature  of  flattery. 
OaL  Quite  true. 

Soc  Very  good.  And  what  do  yon  say  of  that  other  rheto- 
ric which  addresses  the  Athenian  assembly  and  the  adaemblies 
of  freemen  in  other  States?  Do  the  rhetoricians  appear  to  you 
always  to  aim  at  what  is  best  in  their  speeches,  and  to  desire 
only  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  citizens,  or  are  they  too 
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hetit  apoQ  givi  ;  Uimd  plewnre.  forgetting  (lie  public  good  to 

ll>e   tbosgtit  I  Uicdc  own   inlerwl,  plaTtog  with   ihe   people  as 

nith  cliildrea,  id  Irjinc  lo  unuw  them,  but  never  cotuidering 

whftthar  tfaoj'  i  i  beiwr  or  worse  for  tiiis  ? 

~  lUM  distiDgculi.     Tbere  are  some  who  Imts  a 
f  the  pablic  ill  what  (bej  ta.y,  aad   there  ore 


CfaL  I 


d03 

otb«ra  Mwb  ao 
Soe.  lamt 
two  lorta ;  oos 
tioo  i  tba  other. 
improTMuent  vtk 
is  beat,  wfaetba 
liaTo  JOB  vnr , 
point  ont  way  ri 
who  he  is? 

Gd,  But,  im 
fliieh  amoDg  the  01 
Soc.   Well,  ihf^: 
enitioD,  who  maj 
Ibnod  them 


iaioik  that  rhetoric  ia  of 
'  and  disgraceful  declaoia- 
nitni  at  the  irwoing  and 
OH,  and  stnvea  to  say  wbut 
me,  to  the  andience  ;  but 
t  or  if  you  have,  and  (Vi 
Its  stamp,  will  jou  tell  me 

I  caDDot  tell  yon  of  any 
jicent  living. 

[J   iiA-  iiiif>  of  a  former  geu- 
■[w   Alheniaas,  who 
and  [nade  them  better,  from  the  day  that  bo 


began  to  make  speeches  ?  for,  iitdeed,  I  do  Dot  know  of  a 

OaL  What!  did  yoa  never  hear  that  Tbenuatodea  wu  % 
good  man,  and  (Smon  and  Miltiade*  and  Paridea,  who  m  jut 
luiely  dead,  and  whom  yoa  heard  yourself? 

Soe.  Yes,  Callicles,  they  were  good  men,  if,  as  yon  nid  tt 
first,  true  virtue  consists  only  in  the  salisfactioa  of  onr  own 
desires  und  those  of  othen ;  but  if  not,  and  i(  a*  we  were  ftfter- 
n-iinis  compelled  to  acknowledge,  the  tatisiactioa  of  aome  d«Hraa 
makes  ns  better  and  of  othen  wotm^  and  we  oti^tt  to  gratify 
tlie  otie  nnd  not  the  other,  and  tbere  U  an  art  in  dtMiiigQithiog 
tliem  —  can  you  t«ll  me  of  any  of  these  who  did  diatingiDah 
them? 

CaL  No,  indeed,  I  cannot. 

Soc.  Tet,  Barely,  Caltidea,  if  yoa  look  yon  will  find  mdi  an 
one  Suppose  that  we  jut  calmly  eouider  whether  any  of 
tliem  was  such  as  I  have  described.  Will  not  the  good  man, 
who  says  whatever  he  aayi  with  a  new  to  the  best,  speak  wiih 
a  reference  to  some  standanl  and  not  at  random ;  just  ai  any 
other  artists,  whether  the  painter,  the  builder,  ibe  shipwright,  or 
any  other,  look  to  their  work,  and  do  not  select  and  apply  at 
random  what  they  ^ply,  bat  keep  in  view  the  tana  of  tbeir 
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irork  ?     The  artist  disposes  all  thiogs  in  onler,  and  compf  Is    .^ . 
the  one  part  to  liannonize  and  accord  with  the  other  part, 
uutil  he  has  cou«tnicted  a  regular  and  systematic  whole ;  and  this 
is  true  of  all  artist?,  and  in  Uie  same  way  tlie  trainers  and  phj- 
Ncians,  of  whom  we  spoke  before^  give  order  and  regolaritj  to 
(be  body :  do  yon  deny  that  ? 
OaL  No ;  I  am  ready  to  admit  that. 
Soc*  Then  the  house  in  which  order  and 
ik  good ;  that  in  which  there  is  disorder,  evil  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  same  is  tme  of  a  ship  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  human  body  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  soul  ?     Will  the  good 
.soul  be  that  in  which  disorder  b  prevaleut,  or  that  in  which 
there  is  harmony  and  order  ? 
CaL  Tlie  latter  follows  from  our  previous  admissions. 
Soe.  What  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  the  effect  of  har- 
mony and  order  in  the  Ixxly  ? 
CaL  I  suppose  that  you  mean  health  and  strength  ? 
Soe.   Yes,  I  do ;   and  what  is  the  name  which  yon  would 
give  to  the  effect  of  harmony  and  order  in  the  soul  ?     Try  and 
discover  a  name  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  other. 

G€iL  Why  do  you  not  give  the  name  yourself,  Socrates  ? 
Sac.  Well,  if  you  would  rather,  I  will ;  and  you  shall  say 
whether  you  agree  with  me,  and  if  not  you  shall  refute  and 
answer  me.  Healthy,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  name  which  is  given 
to  the  regular  action  of  the  body,  and  from  this  comes  health 
and  every  other  bodily  excellence:  is  that  true  or  not? 
CaL  True. 

Soe.  And  to  the  regular  order  and  action  of  the  soul  the 
name  which  is  given  is  lawful,  and  law  making  men  lawful  and 
orderly  :  what  is  this  but  temperance  and  justice  ?  would  you 
not  grant  that  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  will  not  the  true  rhetorician  who  has  art  and  vir- 
tue have  his  eye  directed  upon  these,  in  all  the  words  which  he 
addres!^es  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  all  his  actions,  both  in 
what  he  gives  and  in  what  he  takes  awny,  will  not  this  be  his 
aim  ?  Will  he  not  seek  to  implant  justice  in  the  souls  of  his  cit- 
sens  and  take  away  injustice  —  to  implant  temperance  and  take 
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mway  iotenipcrat  ae,  to  instant  vnrj  Tirtoe  and  take  »w«7 
every  vice?     D<  yen  allow  thu  ? 

CaL  Tix,  I  >1  Dw  that. 

Soe.  For  wha    om  i*  there,  Callicle*.  to  pring  to  ihe  body 

of  n  nek  Dui  wl  o  U  id  a  bad  »ate  of  beallh  a  quantity  of  tha 

moit  deligfatfnl  fjnd  or  drink  or  an*  other  plenaanC  thing,  which 

jyj,    may  b«  real  if  yon  gave  him  nothing, 

or  eno  wo'  .     Ii  ttot  that  trae  ? 

CaL  I  will  no 

Soe.  For  ia  m<  '  profit  in  a  man's  life  if 

hia  body  ia  in  an  4  eaae  bis  life  alao  ia  oril : 

am  I  Dot  right  ? 

CaL  Tea. 

Soe.  When  a  pbysiduis  will  genenlly 

allow  him  to  eai  and  drink  when  he    ia 

thirsiy,  and  to  sni  e  likes,  but  wbea  be  is 

aick  they  hardly  saner  mm  tc  samiy  his  desires  at  all :  yoa 
admit  that? 

CaL  Tea. 

Soe,  And  doea  not  the  aame  hold  at  thtt  khiI,  my  good  >ir? 
While  she  ia  tn  a  bad  atato  and  ia  aenaeleaa  and  ratemporats  and 
nojost  and  unholy,  her  desir«a  ongfat  to  be  controlled,  and  tho 
ouglit  lo  be  prerented  from  dtnng  anything  that  doea  not  tend  to 
her  own  improvement 

CaL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  that  will  be  for  her  tme  iatereata  ? 

CaL  To  be  aurt. 

Soe.  And  controlling  her  deairea  ia  chaatinng  her  ? 

GaL  Tea. 

Soe.  Then  control  or  chaab'iement  ia  better  fbr  the  aool  than 
intemperance  or  the  absence  of  control,  which  yon  were  just  now 
preferring  ? 

CaL  I  don't  nndentand  yon,  Socratea,  and  I  wish  that  joa 
wonld  ask  some  one  who  does. 

Soe.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  cannot  endore  to  be  improved 
or  chHstised  as  the  argument  would  say. 

Cal.  I  do  not  heed  a  word  of  what  yon  are  flaying,  and  have 
only  anawered  thua  far  oat  of  civility  to  Gorgiaa. 

Soe.  What  are  we  to  do,  then?  Shall  we  break  off  b  the 
middle  ? 

CaL  That  I  leave  yon  to  determine. 

Soe.  Well,  but  people  say  that "  a  tale  should  have  a  bead  and 
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Dot  break  off  ia  the  middle,'*  and  I  should  DOt  like  to  have  the 
argomeDt  wandering  about  without  a  head  ;  please  then  to  go  on 
I  Httle  longer,  and  put  the  head  on. 

CaL  How  tyrannical  you  are,  Socrates !  I  wish  that  you  would 
have  done,  or  would  get  some  one  else  to  argue  with  you. 

Soe.  But  who  else  is  willing?  I  wanfto  finish  the  argumenL 

(JaL  Cannot  you  finish  the  argument  yourself  either  talking 
straight  on,  or  in  question  and  answer  ? 

Soc  Must  I  then  say  with  Epicharmus,  ^  two  men  spoke  be- 
fore, bat  now  one  shall  be  enough  ? "  I  suppose  that  there  is 
thsolutely  no  help.  And  if  this  is  to  be  the  method  of  proced- 
ure, I  will  first  of  all  remark  that  not  only  I  l^nt  all  of  us  should 
have  an  ambition  to  know  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  this 
matter,  for  the  discovery  of  the  cnith  is  a  common  good.  And 
now  I  will  proceed  to  argue  according  to  my  own  notion.  But 
if  any  of  you  think  that  I  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  j.^>, 
untrue  you  must  interpose  and  refute  me,  for  I  do  not 
speak  from  any  knowledge  of  what  I  am  saying;  I  am  an 
inquirer  like  yourselves,  and  therefore,  if  my  opponent  says  any- 
thing which  is  of  force,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  agree  with  him. 
I  am  saying  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  argument  ought  to 
be  completed ;  but  if  you  think  otherwise  let  us  leave  off  and 
go  our  ways. 

CaL  I  think,  Socrates,  that  we  should  not  go  our  ways  until 
you  have  completed  the  argument ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  I  myself  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  what  more  you  have  to  say. 

Soc.  I  too,  Gorgias,  should  have  liked  to  continue  the  argu- 
ment with  Callicles,  and  then  I  might  have  given  him  a  speech 
of  **  Amphion  "  in  return  for  his  "  Zethus  ; "  ^  but  since  you, 
Callicles,  are  unwilling  to  continue,  I  hope  that  you  will  listen, 
and  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  in  error  and  if  you  refute  me,  I  shall 
not  be  angry  with  you  as  you  are  with  me,  but  I  shall  inscribe 
you  as  the  greatest  of  benefactors  on  the  tablets  of  my  soul. 

CclL  My  good  friend,  never  mind  me,  but  get  on. 

Soe.  Listen  to  me,  then,  while  I  recapitulate  the  argument: 
Is  the  pleasant  the  same  as  the  good  ?  Not  the  same.  Calli- 
cles and  I  are  agreed  about  that.  And  is  the  pleasant  to  be 
pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  good  ?  or  tlie  good  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasant  ?  The  pleasant  is  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
the  good.     And  that  is  pleasant  at  the  presence  of  which  we  are 
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[rfcMed,  aad  tbtt  b  good  at  tbe  preaence  at  wbicfa  we  are  gocx]  * 
To  be  <nrr.  Aad  w«  mre  good,  and  all  pwd  tliiogB  wfasieTer 
are  good  when  kmk  Tinne  u  preMSt  in  ibein  ?  Tbai,  Collides, 
b  my  coavidioii.  But  tbe  rinue  of  eacb  ihiiig.  nhetlier  body 
or  nool,  inatnuDest  or  creaturr,  when  giren  to  thetn  in  tbe  best 
way  comca  to  tbeM  not  by  chance  but  as  the  r«siilt  of  the  or<ler 
•nd  Iniih  and  art  mhkb  are  imparted  to  them.  Am  I  not  ri}>ht? 
I  maintain  that  I  am.  And  la  not  U>e  virtue  of  each  ihiog 
dependent  on  oidor  or  amngemeot  ?  Tea,  I  lay.  And  Ihnt 
which  makea  a  tU^g  good  ia  the  proper  order  inhering  in  ench 
tiling?  That  is  By  new.  And  is  not  the  aoul  which  has  an 
order  of  her  own  Iwttar  than  thar  which  has  no  order  of  her 
own  ?  Certainly.  And  the  son!  which  has  order  b  orderly  ? 
.Qj  Of  GOnrae.  And  that  which  b  orderly  it  lemperale  ? 
Assnredly.  And  (he  temperate  soni  is  good?  No  other 
answer  can  I  pr%  Callicles  dear  ;   hare  you  any  ? 

CaL  Go  on,  my  good  fellow, 

Soe.  Then  I  sIuUI  proceed  to  add,  that  if  the  tenqiente  aool 
is  the  good  toni,  tha  soul  which  is  in  the  oppodte  condition,  that 
is,  the  foolish  and  intempersis,  is  the  had  aooL 

Very  tme. 

And  will  not  the  tempentfl  mao  do  what  b  [woper,  both  in 
relation  to  goda  and  meni  for  he  woold  not  be  temperate  if 
he  did  not  do  what  if  proper?  Tea,  certainly.  And  io  lua 
relation  to  other  men  be  wiU  do  wlui  ii  jott,  and  in  hii  relation 
to  the  gods  he  will  do  what  i«  holy ;  and  he  who  does  what  ii 
just  Hod  holy  caimot  be  other  than  just  and  holy  ?  Very  true. 
And  he  most  be  coarageoa^  for  the  duty  of  a  temperate  man  is 
not  to  follow  or  to  avoid  what  fae  ought  not,  bat  what  he  on^t, 
whether  tilings  or  men  or  pleasures  or  puns,  and  patiently  to 
enJure  when  he  ought ;  and  therefore,  Callicles,  the  temperate 
man,  bein;;  as  we  have  described,  also  just  and  conrageons  and 
holy,  cannot  be  other  than  a  perfectly  good  man,  nor  can  tlie 
good  man  do  otherwise  than  well  and  perfectly  whatever  lie 
does ;  and  be  who  does  well  mast  of  necessity  be  happy  and 
blessed,  and  the  evil  man  who  does  evil,  miserable :  now  this  is 
the  iatemperate  who  is  the  opposite  of  the  temperate,  and  this 
Is  he  whom  you  were  applauding.  Such  is  my  position  whidi 
I  assert  to  be  true,  and  if  this  be  tme  then  I  affirm  that  he  who 
desires  to  be  happy  must  pursue  and  practice  temperance  and 
run  away  from  intempernace  as  fast  as  his  lugs  will  carry  him  ; 
let  him  so  order  his  life  as  not  to  need  punishment,  —  this  will 
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JNibett;  lioi  if  oiliMr  be  or  wf  oT  Ui  ftieodi.  vkBdMT  pmale 
iudividoiil  or  dty,  are  in  need  of  poMfanent,  tiwn  JMiiee  mmm 
be  done  and  lie  waml  mfier  peniihmfl,  if  lie  wonld  be  beppj. 
Thb  eppeaiB  lo  ae  le  be  Ibe  abn  iHdcb  a  Mm  ongitt  ie  bm 
k  Hvinit  and  tofvardi  wbiA  be  oi^t  to  ^Sntt  afl  ibe  inergjiji 
bodiof  Wmmlf  andof  ibe  State,  acting  ao  tbnt  be  anjbave 
■BBBpaBanea  ana  jimiee  pmeas  wnn  bbdm  ana  no 
nllMng' Ui  bnti  to  be  nnieitnined,  and  in  tbo 
denro  to  wnJ^df  tbem  kdSng  a  robboKa  fifik  Sneb  an  one  ti 
die  friend  neitberof  God  nor  avn.  ftr  be  k  nMapaUe  of  oom- 
niHiiionp  and  bewiio  Is  iftfap^Mr  of  ooBaranion  Is  alio  Iftfip^Mf 
of  friendhUpu  Now  piiilooopbfln  fell  aa*  C«nsr»iw,  tiiat  ooni- 
numion  and  friendtliip  and  orderiinea  and  tomperuMse  and 
jniiioe  bind  tafetber  lieaTen  and  eartb  and  gods  and  bmo, 
and  tbat  tbit  naiferM  if  dieioiite  adled  Coomoe  or  oider, 
not  disorder  or  onsmle,  wj  friend.  Bot  altlioagb  joa  are  a 
pbibwoi^ier  joa  seem  to  me  never  to  ImTO  observed  tiuu  geo- 
meCriesl  eqoali^  b  migbtj,  liotb  among  gods  and  own;  joa 
fhink  tliat  jon  ooglit  to  enllivate  ineqoiditj  or  exoes8»  and  do 
not  eare  about  geometrj.  Well,  tiien,  either  tlie  principle  tliat 
tbe  bappjr  are  made  happ^  bj  tiie  possessioo  of  jostiee  and 
tempersnoe,  and  tbe  nusenUe  nnserable  bj  tlie  possessioo  of 
Tiee^  most  be  refbted,  or  if  tins  is  gianted,  wimt  are  tbe  eon- 
teqneoces  ?  All  tbe  consequences  whieb  I  drew  before,  OsUi- 
des^  and  abont  whidi  joa  asked  me  wlietber  I  was  in  earnest 
when  I  said  that  a  man  ongbt  to  aocase  bimsdf  and  iiis  sou 
and  his  friend  if  he  did  anjthing  wrong,  and  tliat  for  diis  end 
be  slKMild  use  hit  riietorie  —  ail  these  oooseqoeooes  are  trne. 
And  tbat  whidi  joa  tliougfat  that  Polos  was  led  to  admit  out 
i£  modestj  is  also  tme,  namelj :  that  to  do  injostica  b  as  modi 
worse  than  to  snfier  as  it  is  more  diigrsoefol ;  and  the  other 
position,  which  Point  thought  that  Grorgias  adoiitted  onlj  from 
modestj,  that  he  who  would  tmlj  be  a  rhetorician  ought  to  be 
just  and  have  a  knowledge  of  justice  —  that  has  mIso  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Assuming  this,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  whether 
jou  are.  right  in  throwing  in  mj  teeth  that  I  am  unable  to  help 
mjself  or  any  of  m j  friends  or  kinsmen,  or  to  save  them  in  the 
extremity  of  danger,  or  that  I  am  like  an  outlaw  to  whom  anj 
oue  may  do  what  he  likes ;  he  may  box  my  ears,  which  was  a 
brave  saying  of  yours ;  or  he  may  take  away  my  goods  or 
banish  me,  or  even  do  his  worst  and  kill  me,  and  this,  as  you 
say,  is  the  heigfat  of  disgrace.     My  answer  to  you  is  one  which 
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hu  been  klread}  often  repeated,  bnt  may  a*  well  be  repetted 
iiiict:  more.  I  U  J  jou,  Calliolea.  (hnt  to  be  boxed  od  the  eira 
ivniiigfullj  ia  DC  ;  (lie  worst  evil  that  can  be£i1t  n  mua.  uor  \a 
biive  107  &GH  mw*  purse  cut  open,  but  that  to  smile  And  slaj  roe 
sod  mine  wron{  '\iilj  a  far  more  disgraceful  and  more  evil ; 
aye,  and  to  d«(p<  1  and  enslave  aod  pillage,  or  hi  au;  waj  at  all 
lo  wrong  me  aad  aui-Hcefut  and  eril  to  ihe 

tloer  of  the  wkh  un  I  lie  sulferer.     These 

things,  wbidi  hai  inb  id  the  previous  dis- 

.Qa    coMiou  as  I  .  been  fixed  and  tkateoed, 

if  Z  maj  Qsa  is  certAinlj  bold,  in  iron 

and  adamantine  h  ar  on  the  bee  of  tiiem  ; 

and  unless  yon  01  e  enterprising  hero  sball 

break  them,  there  enying  what  I  sa;.     For 

what  I  am  always  aow  not-the -truth  alwit 

tlie&e   thingSraud  I  have   knoivii,^o_oue 

could  say  atiytbing  ciac.  aiij  u>u.  lan  you  coUi  anil  not  be 
ridiculous.  This  has  always  been  my  position,  and  if  this  posi- 
tion b  a  true  one,  and  if  injustice  is  tlie  greatest  of  evils  lo  iIir 
doer  of  iujus^ce,  and  yet  there  is  if  possible  a  greater  than  the 
greatest  evils,  in  an  nnjust  man  not  anfiering  retribution,  iritat 
i*  that  defense  without  which  a  man  will  be  troly  ridionloaa? 
Must  uot  the  defense  be  one  which  will  avert  the  gnateat  of 
humnu  evils?  And  will  not  the  worst  of  all  defenses  be  that 
with  which  a  man  is  tmable  to  defiend  himself  or  his  &nuly  or 
hb  friends  ?  and  next  will  oome  that  which  is  unable  to  aTert 
the  next  greatest  evil ;  thirdly,  that  which  is  noable  to  aTert 
the  third  greatest  evil ;  and  so  of  other  evils.  As  is  the  great- 
ness of  evil  so  is  the  honor  of  being  able  to  avert  thorn  in  their 
several  degrees,  and  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able  to  aTert 
them.     Am  I  not  right,  Callioles  ? 

CaL  Yes,  quite  right. 

Soc.  Seeing  then  that  there  are  these  two  evils,  the  doing 
injustice  and  the  suffering  injustice,  —  and  we  affirm  that  to  do 
injustice  is  a  greater,  and  to  suffer  iujnstice  a  lesser  evil,  —  bow 
can  a  roan  procure  such  a  defense  as  will  give  hira  these  two  - 
advnntHges,  the  one  of  not  doing  and  tiie  other  of  not  nSeriDg 
injustice  —  is  power  or  will  such  a  defense?  What  I  mean  to 
ask  is  this :  Will  a  man  escape  injustice,  if  be  has  the  will  to 
escape,  or  must  he  have  provided  himself  with  the  power  ?    • 

CaL  He  must  have  provided  himself  with  the  power;  that  ii 
dear. 
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Soc  And  what  do  joa  mj  of  doing  iDJoitioe  ?  Ii  the  wiD 
only  toffidenty  and  will  thmt  prevent  ham  from  doing  injaotiee* 
or  most  be  have  provided  himself  with  power  and  art,  and  with- 
out them  will  he  be  uojost  still  ?  Why  do  yoa  not  answer  as 
that,  Callidet,  above  all  things  ?  Do  jon  think  that  Potna  and 
I  were  right  in  being  driven  to  the  cnndosion  that  no  ooe  doea 
wrong  volnntarily,  bat  that  all  do  wrong  against  their  wSl? 

CaL  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispote  that,  Socntee,  becann  ..^ 
I  want  yoa  to  have  done. 

Soe.  Then,  aa  wonld  appear,  power  mad  art  have  to  hn 
vided  in  order_tha|jire.fliai:  do  no  injostiee  ? 

&iL  Certainly. 

Soc  And  what  is  that  art  whidi  will  protect 
ing  injostiee,  if  not  wholly,  yet  aa  fff  aa  pomble  ?  I 
know  whether  yon  agree  with  me ;  fix*  I  think  diat  soeh  an  art 
is  the  art  of  one  who  is  dther  a  tyrant  or  mler  himsflfj  or  tha 
eqoal  and  companion  of  the  mling  power. 

CceL  I  think  that  is  excellent,  and  I  hope,  Socrates,  that  jmm 
will  see  bow  ready  I  am  to  praise  yon  when  700  talk  tense. 

Soe,  Think  and    tell  me  whether  jon  wonld  approve  ikia 
also :  to  me  every  man  appears  to  be  most  the  friend  of 
who  is  most  like  him  —  like   to  like,  aa 
What  do  yon  think  of  that? 

CaL  I  approve. 

Soc.  Bat  when  the  tyrant  is  mde  and  nnedncated,  if  there  la 
any  one  who  is  his  saperior  in  virtue,  he  maj  be  ^^pt^f^  ta 
fear  him,  and  will  never  be  able  to  be  perfectly  friendly  wiik 
him. 

QxL  That  is  trne. 

Sae.  Neither  will  he  be  the  friend  of  any  one  who  is  gn'atfj 
his  inferior,  for  the  tyi^pmt  will  desfase  hiniy  and  wiD  never  sari- 
oosly  regard  him  as  a  friend. 

CaL  That  again  is  trne. 

Soe.  Then  the  only  friend  worth  mwirioning,  whom  te 
tyrant  can  have,  will  be  one  who  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
has  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  and  is  at  the  same  time  wiling 
to  be  subject  and  snbservient  to  him ;  he  b  the  nan  who  wS 
have  power  in  the  State,  and  00  one  will  injoie  him  with 
nity :  is  not  that  tme  ? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  if  a  yoang  man  b^pns  to  ask  how  he 
great  and  formidable,  this  woold  seem  to  be  the  way :  he  will 
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Bccuatain  Limael^  frtiB  iil»  jwuk  ipward,  to  f«el  somw  and 
joy  un  the  Hune  oocm^OM  M  Ua  omIb-,  and  will  oontrive  to  be 
as  like  him  as  poa^U*? 

CW:  Yes. 
.     Soe.  And  in  thb  «ip  lit  iriO  bm  a^compUalied,  as  jioa  aaj-, 
che  end  of  becomiiif  m  giW  ■■>  aad  not  suSering  injury  ? 

CW.  Very  trufc       ,.._,    '.■^', 

&<;.  Bat  will  lMftlH«M^ftMi .doing  injury?  Must  not 
the  very  oppoiita  btt'tnietlf  hale  toW  like  the  tyrant  in  his 
injustice,  and  to  ban  liiflimilM  wUl  Um  F  Will  he  not  rather 
. , , '  contrive  to  do  M  anufa  wrong  ■•  possible,  and  not  be  pun- 
*'^    isliedP 

GaL  True. 

Soe.  And  at  Iw  '"'*-***  Ut  Ml^W  and  acquires  power  his 
soul  will  become  bad  and  aorrapM^  and  that  will  be  the  greatest 
evil  to  him? 

CaL  You  always  coutrive  sometiow  or  other,  Socralea,  to  in- 
vert everything :  do  yon  not  know  that  he  who  imitaiea  tba 
tyrant  will,  if  he  has  a  mind,  kill  him  who  does  not  imitate  turn 
and  take  awsy  his  goods  ? 

Soe.  Excellent  CalUclet,  I  am  not  dea^  and  I  have  heard  that 
a  great  muoy  timi^a  from  you  and  from  Folns  and  from  nearly 
every  man  in  the  city,  but  I  wish  that  yon  would  hear  me  too. 
I  dare  sny  thnl  he  will  kill  him  if  he  has  a  mind  —  the  bad 
man  will  kill  the  good  and  true, 

CaL  And  is  not  that  just  the  proroktng  thing? 

Soe.  Nay,  not  to  a  man  of  sense,  as  the  argument  shows :  do 
you  think  that  all  our  cares  are  to  be  directed  to  prolonging  life 
to  tlie  uttermost,  and  to  the  study  of  those  arts  which  secnre  na 
from  danger  always ;  like  that  art  of  rhetoric  which  saved  mea 
in  courts  of  law,  and  which  you  reoommend  me  to  cultirata  ?     - 

(M.  Yea,  truly,  and  very  good  advice  too. 

Soe.  Well,  my  iViend,  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  art  of 
swimming  ;  does  Uint  appear  to  have  any  great  pretensioas  ? 

OaL  So  indeed. 

>Si>c.  And  yet  surely  swimming  taree  a  man  from  deatbt  aad 
tliere  are  occasions  on  which  he  must  know  liow  to  swim.  And 
if  you  despise  the  swimmers,  I  will  lell  you  of  another  and 
greHlur  art,  the  art  of  the  pilot,  which  not  only  saves  the  soola 
of  men,  but  also  their  bodies  and  properties  from  the  ez&emity 
of  danger,  just  like  rlietoric.  But  this  art  is  modest  and  nn- 
pi«8nmiiig,  and  has  no  airs  or  pretenses  of  doing  anything  ex? 
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tnordinarj,  and,  id  retmu  for  the  same  salTadon  which  is  giveir 
by  the  pleader,  demands  only  two  oboU,  if  the  voyage  is  from 
Aegina  to  Athens,  or  for  the  longer  voyage  from  Pontus  or 
Egypt  at  the  utmost  two  drachmae,  for  the  great  benefit  of  sav- 
ing the  passenger  aiid  his  wife  and  children  and  goods,  and  dis- 
rmbarking  them  safely  at  the  Piraeus ;  and  he  who  is  the  master 
of  the  art,  and  has  done  all  this,  gets  out  and  walks  about  on  the 
sea-shore  by  his  ship  in  an  unassuming  way.  For  he  is  a  phi- 
losopher, you  must  know,  and  is  aware  that  there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  which  of  his  fellow-passengers  he  has  benefited,  and  whicli 
of  them  he  has  injured  in  not  allowing  them  to  be  drowned. 
He  knows  that  they  are  just  the  same  when  he  disembarked 
them  as  when  they  embarked,  and  not  a  whit  better  either  ..^ 
in  their  bodies  or  in  their  souls ;  and  he  considers  that  if  a 
man  who  is  afflicted  by  great  and  incurable  bodily  diseases  is 
only  to  be  pitied  for  having  escaped,  and  is  in  no  way  benefited 
by  him  in  having  been  kept  alive,  much  more  must  this  be  true 
of  one  who  has  great  and  incurable  diseases,  not  in  his  body, 
but  io  his  soul,  which  is  the  more  honorable  part  of  him ;  neither 
is  life  worth  having  nor  of  any  profit  to  him,  whether  he  be 
saved  from  the  sea,  or  the  law-courts,  or  any  other  devourer ; 
—  he  knows  that  the  bad  man  had  better  not  live,  for  he  cannot 
live  well. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  pilot,  although  he  is  our 
saviour,  is  not  usually  conceited,  any  more  than  the  engineer, 
wlio  iit  not  a  whit  behind  either  the  general,  or  the  pilot,  or  any 
one  else,  in  his  saving  power,  for  he  sometimes  saves  whole  cities. 
Is  there  any  comparison  between  him  and  the  pleader  ?  And 
yet,  Csllicles,  if  he  were  to  talk  in  your  grandiose  style,  he 
would  bury  you  under  a  mountain  of  words,  declaring  and  insist- 
ing that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  engine-makers,  and  that  they 
are  the  only  realities ;  he  would  have  plenty  to  say.  Neverthe- 
less you  despise  him  and  his  art,  and  sneeringly  call  him  an 
engine- maker,  and  you  will  not  allow  your  daughters  to  marry  his 
son,  or  marry  your  son  to  his  daughters.  And  yet,  on  your 
principle,  what  justice  or  reason  is  there  in  this  ?  What  right 
have  you  to  despise  the  engine-maker,  and  the  other  whom  I 
was  just  now  mentioning  ?  I  know  that  you  will  say,  ^^  I  am 
better,  and  better  born."  But  if  the  better  is  not  what  I  say, 
and  virtue  consists  only  in  a  man  saving  himself  and  his,  what- 
ever may  be  his  character,  then  your  censure  of  the  engine- 
maker,  and  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  other  arts  of  salvation. 


■  lidiicalaH.    Ol  mj  tiimd  !   I  « 

toA  tfae  good  m^  VomAtf  be  iiiMfh'ing  dUknax  brm  nriog 
and  beiii-  and,  wuA  Aat  he  wko  if  tralj  a  man  oa^t  aoi  u 
care  aboat  Eri^  «  nnaSa  time :  he  kaow^  n  wonai  nj, 
thai  none  as  cMape  ibe  d^  of  datiay,  asd  tfacnCm  h«  ■  not 
find  of  life :  be  leant  aU  Au  wiik  Oed,  sd  eooaiden  n  what 
w*7  be  can  beM  ipead  bn  lypowtei  ton ;  whetber  (9-  m- 
nmiLiting  himMlf  to  (bat  "--''■-'—■  nndtr  wbicii  be  Gtcs,  ae 
2|9  70*  't  tUi  Boneal  bn«  Ip  aiadu. hoir  jtn  bmj  bceome 
••  like  ae  pewble  to  iba  AdmaJM  people,  if  70a  uteodcd 
to  be  dear  to  tben.  and  Is  bare  power  n  d»  Sceu;  wbenas  I 
want  70a  to  tbiafc  and  tea  lAodier  ibn  b  fin-  ibe  intaiHt  of 
ejcher  of  na ;  I  voaU  not  bare  na  riak  that  wfaidi  it  dearst  j 
on  the  arqwititio  of  Oai  power.  Eke  tbe  TbetnlisD  eM^^t- 
re«*e».  wbo,  aa  iher  ity.  brine  (jotrn  the  mooti  ^m  bratvn  at 
the  riak  of  tbeir  owa  panBtiea.  Bat  if  jaa  aafvoae  Ibak  mj 
man  will  »bow  jma  tbe  art  of  betOMJug  gROt  ia  tbe  d^,  and 
jet  oot  caofonniDg  jovnelf  to  the  waja  of  the  dtj,  wbetber  far 
belter  or  worK,  then  I  an  onlj  aaf  that  joa  are  "'tt'^flii. 
Calliclea  ;  Tor  be  who  woold  deao-n  to  be  tbe  ima  nataral  ftiutd 
of  tbe  Athenias  Demna,  aje,  or  of  ^rila^ea'  daring  wbo  m 
called  ftfter  them,  most  be  bj  nataira  l&e  tbeai,  and  not  •■  iaa- 
tator  onlj.  He,  then,  who  wiQ  make  joa  moat  like  ibooi,  wiU 
make  70a  aa  70a  dear«,  a  atatevman  and  orator :  for  ererj  aaa 
it  pleaaed,  when  be  ia  apoken  to  in  bia  own  laognage  and  qiirit, 
and  diilikea  aaj  other.  But  peHwpa  700,  aweet  CaBicIee,  may 
be  of  another  miiid.     What  do  joa  »j  ? 

Oal.  Somehow  or  other  joar  worda,  Soenlea,  alwaja  af^ear 
to  me  to  be  good  worda ;  and  jet,  like  the  reat  of  tlM  wc^d,  I 
am  not  quite  connnced  by  jon. 

Soe.  The  reaaon  ia,  CaUidea,  that  the  Ion  of  tbe  Demu 
which  abides  id  jonr  aoul  ia  an  adniaarj  to  me ;  bat  I  dare 
aaj  that  if  we  recor  to  theae  aame  matten,  and  oooaider  them 
more  thomnghlj,  joa  maj  be  convineed  for  all  that.  Plcaae, 
then,  to  remember  thnt  there  aie  two  pioceaaea  of  training  all 
thiiigs,  iocluding  hodj  and  tool ;  in  tbe  ooe,  aa  we  aaid,  we  treat 
them  with  a  view  to  pleaanre,  and  in  tbe  other  with  a  view  to 
the  highest  good,  and  then  we  do  not  indulge  bnt  reaiat  then : 
was  oot  that  tbe  distinctioQ  which  we  drew  7 

OaL  Verj  true. 

Soe.  And  the  tme  which  haa  pleaanre  in  new  wu  jut  a  nt 
gar  flatterj:  waa  not  that  enotber  of  oar  ootidiuiooa  ? 
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(JUL  I  win  not  deny  what  joa  aaj. 
-  Soe»  And  the  other  had  in  tIow  tho  greatest  improrement  of 
that  which  is  inimsiered  to^  whether  bodj  or  sool  ? 
.  CUL  Qaite  ime. 

SmL  And  most  we  not  have  the  same  end  in  Tiew  in  the 
treatment  of  our  dty  and  citiaens?  Most  we  not  trj  and  make 
them  as  good  aa  posstUe?  For  we  have  alreadj  dtsooversd 
thst  there  is  no  ose  in  in^iarting  to  them  anj  other  good,  ... 
laleie  the  mind  of  those  who  are  to  hsfo  the  good«  whether 
■wnejy  or  ottoeyor  anj  other  sort  of  power,  be  gentle  and  good. 
Shan  wesKf  that? 

CUL  Tesycertamly,  ifToolilKe. 

Soe.  WidL  then,  if  joa  and  I,  Qdlides^  were  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  poliiieal  ailairs,  and  were  adming  one  another 
to  Qodertalm  some  pnblie  woric*  todi  as  walls,  docks,  or  temples 
of  the  largest  siae,  ought  we  not  to  examine  ourselves,  first,  as 
Is  whether  we  know  or  do  not  know  the  art  of  building,  and 
who  tanglit  as  ?  —  woold  not  that  be  necessarj,  Oallides  ? 

CUL  Tme. 
•  Soc  Jn  the  second  place,  we  should  have  to  consider  whether 
we  bail  ever  constructed  aoy  private  house,  either  of  our  own 
or  for  onr  friends,  and  whether  this  building  was  a  success  or 
not;  and  if  upon  cousideration  we  found  that  we  had  had  good 
aiid  eminent  masters,  and  had  been  successful  in  building,  not 
Ofily  with  their  assistance,  but  without  them,  by  our  own  un- 
ftkill, — in  that  case  prudence  would  not  dissuade  us  from 
to  the  construction  of  public  works.  But  if  we  had 
no  master  to  show,  and  uo  building,  or  many  which  were  of  no 
worth,  then,  surely,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  attempt  pub- 
lic works,  or  to  advise  one  another  to  undertake  theoL  Is  not 
this  true? 
•  OaL  CertMoIy. 

.  Soe.  And  does  not  the  same  hold  in  all  other  cases  ?  If  you 
and  I  were  physicians,  and  were  advising  one  another  that  we 
were  competent  to  practice  as  State-physicians,  should  I  not  ask 
you,  and  would  you  not  ask  me.  Well,  but  how  about  Socrates 
liimself^  has  he  good  health  ?  and  was  any  one  else  ever  known 
to  be  cured  by  him,  whether  slave  or  freeman  ?  And  I  should 
make  the  same  inquiries  about  you.  And  if  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  one,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  man  or 
woman,  had  ever  been  any  the  better  for  the  medical  skill  of 
either  of  us,  then,  by  Heaven,  Callides,  what  an  absurdity  to 


^  ^  ■<«■•  alWn  like  oarwI*«*  ia  do 
ami  ia  privau,  whetber  sno- 
auK^  tt  tat.  wmi  luiMwi  LI  Ew'w  m  of  tbe  vt.  Ib  not 
tUt,  M  tW  njiaf  ii,  W  h^  miA  &■  ghwJT  in  Inrsinj  the 

.  Skl  Ami  ■ 


e  by  tbe 

Mprfftri  fj^^»bh?  VHlb«««t«r.iK:h»ii»ii. 
vWa«r  tUmm  w  Mn^cr.  ^««  v  fiim  ii  f  TeU  me.  Ci)- 
Gcatt.  if  k  yanM  «■««  w  aA  dhne  quewioni  of  jim.  what 
««bU  ymmmmmiKi  Wbaa  wa^i  jw  mj  U»t  71MI  had  ub- 
proTCd  hj  TNT  OHnvcvMB  ?  Mm-  ti«fc  m*  be  good  deeds 
of  tkit  fon  wbkk  ««•  imm  tj  JM  M  a  |«i»ie  Fmmb*  Mbt* 
TOM  <nm  tatwmii  m  f^Mtf  U  jm  few  ^,  wiO  tm  mm- 
tioBtlMa? 

ObE.  Tm  mn  pafmamm,  Soenm. 

&C.  NaT'  I  aik  70a.  MC  oHl  of  ft^mmdtj,  hrt  be  mm  X 
rmIIt  want  to  ksow  h  wbaft  wa;  j«a  thaak  tkat  a&in  aboald 
be  adminutered  aMoag  ■■  —  »haiWt.  «W«  70*  soMe  to  tte 
«)auDturatMa  of  iIkw.  jvm  ham  mv  otber  aha  birt  te  iaa> 
prarement  of  the  citiaa^?  Hava  ««  aot  ali  1  ail/  -^'"H 
Banj  tiiaea  otm-  ibat  tUa  m  tha  daij  of  a  pafaGc  aau  ?  Kaj, 
w«  hare  aarelT  ^T«ed  to  tbal,  tor  it  jtm  wffl  aat  anawar  far 
TDuradf  I  most  aatwcr  far  to*.  Bat  if  tUa  ia  what  tha  good 
nun  ought  to  c^ect  for  the  baaefit  of  Ui  own  Stat^  allmv  m« 
to  reeail  to  roo  the  aamca  of  tboaa  lAoa  joa  warn  jart  aow 
tocQ^oaing,  P«idoa,  tad  Gmtm,  aad  »ra*i"*it  aad  Tbarnia- 
todea.  aad  aak  wtaeUtor  j««  nm  Aiak  that  tbef  w««  good 
diiaena. 

ChL  Ido. 

Soc.  But  if  the/  wera  good,  thn  dtorij  eai^  of  diM  mm 
hare  made  tbe  ddnoB  bsoer  iaataad  of  vono? 

CUL  Tea. 

Sac  And,  therefore,  whan  Pcricka  Snt  h^aa  to  ^oak  a 
the  atoemblr,  tbe  Athcniana  wan  aot  to  good  m  wfaea  be  apoto 


"  Oil  Very  VHuiji. 

«■•  mgood 

oMs.  Nona;  otfy  I 
idieniuii  are  mid  to 

the 


hnum  one  ■eolfcert 
&&  But  what  I 
itf,  bat  wfXL 

die  Athen 
Boc  10  good— JCt 
food  Olid  geode  bj 
▼icted  him  of  dieft. 
die  Dotioo  that  he 

OaL  W^^hat 

She,  Whj,  soreljry  j 


brighiallj 

parted  to  theoi  all  these 

bad   maoager  of 

made    them  Ikraer  thaa  they 

WbMt  do  joo  mj  to  tihat? 

Od,  I  win  do  jBo  dhe  fimir  of 

Ae.  And  wfll  jBo  abo  do  me  the 
man  is  an  animal? 

CUL  Certainlj  be  ik 

Soe.  And  was  not  FSeridea  a 

OaL  Yes. 
-    Soe.  And  if  he  was  a  good  polifiesi 
auimals  who  were  noder  liini,  as  we 
edging,  to  hsTe  beoome  more  just,  and 

OaL  Quite  tnie. 

Soe.  And  are  not  just  men  gentle^  i 
JOO  of  another  mind  ? 

OaL  I  agreeu 

Soe.  Aiid  jet  he  reallj  did  nmke 


frfw  of 


o^hlnoe  the 


aiji?  —  ^  afB 


sairage  than  he 


0£  thw«« 


.Skl  3B^  *■  nmm  m  jmb%  ^bt  «^rt  7M  ban  adoohied. 
Vk«fc7napdla«C3biM  V^*  Ul  kX  the  m7  per- 
WMt  w^H  W  ^M  •■c^c  «i^MBwl^  ■■  «4n-  that  ihej 
■K^  MB  hM- te  ^in  ftr  ^  ymm»f  mi  Atj  iid  jaai  Aa 

'-^  -  *-^    hi  -'^     kM»  «r  SImAii^ «kMU  be  llBWa 

_,    .^^^    -.    ^     ,^. Y — ■^■»--»^-*»-p. 


u  UMMben;  bMiher  W<«  ane4  Mt  t»'b«  m  boUw  Ifcu 
our  praMM  <]*«• ;  m  ikaL.  if  liatfr  «w«  i^MMidaM,  thaj  £d 
noi  Bse  U«  ITM  Mt  «r  ihtaric  or  of  tMOmj,  4r  tiMj  weaU  Mt 

lui«  £■]}«■  (MiC  of  fiL«W. 

CU.  And  tvt  mdr.  SoeraMt,  ■»  EnBg  ■■»  arw  euN 
ncM-  ■■▼  <Me  of  tkcH  »  Us  paHbr— «». 

Soc  O,  mr  dov  bind.  I  mj  — ^--g  ^aiMS  itea  n«pdad 
M  the  serring  nea  of  ite  SiaM;  ud  I  db  tUak  tkat  Oey  «ar- 
taiolj  were  mora  avriecafala  Aaa  tkoaa  wko  an  Enf  bow, 
amd  belter  able  to  gmifj  dM  deww  of  dM  SmIb;  b^  ai  to 


way,  1 


r  Ifaeir  powera  wtelheg  of  poManoa  or  of 
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forcpy  to  the  amendment  of  their  fidlow-oiizeoa,  viddi  is  the 
prime  object  of  the  tmlj  good  dtizeoy  I  do  not  see  that  in  these 
rtapects  they  were  a  whit  soperior  to  oor  preseai  Uatesaen, 
altliough  I  do  admit  that  thej  were  more  skillfal  at  proiifing 
ships  and  walls  and  dodu,  and  aH  that.  Toa  and  I  hare  a 
ridlcolons  waj,  fi>r  daring  the  whole  time  that  we  are  argniii^ 
we  are  always  gohig  roond  and  roond  to  the 
constaiitlj  misnndersianding  one  another.  If  I 
taken,  jou  hare  admitted  and  admowle^ed 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  operations  which  have  to  do  widi 
the  bodj,  and  two  which  have  to  do  with  the  sool :  one  of  the 
two  is  miuisterialy  and  if  oar  hodies  are  hnngrf  pcvrides  Ibod 
for  tliem,  and  if  thej  are  thirstj  gives  them  drink,  or  if  th^ 
are  cold  supplies  them  with  ^vmests,  bUokecs,  shoes,  and  all 
they  crave  (and  let  me  reoiark,  that  I  porposdy  use  the  same 
images  as  before,  in  order  that  yoa  may  the  better  nnderuand 
me).  The  porreyor  of  these  things  may  proride  .;hem  either 
wholesale  or  retail,  or  he  may  be  the  maker  of  any  of  theas, — 
the  baker,  or  the  cook,  or  the  weaver,  or  the  shoemaker,  or  the 
currier ;  and  be  is  naturally  thought  to  be  the  minisi^r  i4  the 
body,  in  bis  own  judgment  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  trerj 
one  ebe.  For  none  of  them  know,  that  beaidca  aH  these,  there 
is  an  art  of  gymnastic  and  mwlirine  which  is  the  tnie  minister 
of  tlie  body,  and  ou^it  to  be  the  mistress  cd  aH  the  others,  and 
to  use  their  results  according  to  the  knowledge  which  she  has 
aod  they  have  not,  of  the  real  good  or  bad  eBeeu  oi  meats  and 
(Iriuks  on  the  body.  And  therefore  all  thete  other  arts,  ,.g 
whicli  have  to  do  with  the  body,  are  servile  and  mental 
and  illiberal ;  and  gymnastic  and  mfdifinp,  as  they  oo^hi  to  be, 
are  their  mistresses.  Now,  when  I  say  that  all  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  souL  you  seem  at  first  to  la»r>w  and  nndersia/id  and 
assent  to  my  words,  and  then  in  a  lixile  white  a/ierwards  yoa 
come,  saying,  has  not  the  State  had  g«x>d  and  no'ole  citizens  ? 
and  when  I  ask  yoo  who  they  are,  yoa  reply,  seemingly  quite 
in  earnest,  as  if  I  bad  asked  who  are  or  itare  been  good 
trainers ;  and  yoo  replied :  TLeaHon.  dke  baiter,  3Lih>ecus,  who 
wrote  the  Siciliaii  cookery-book,  Saran^boi,  the  rluUMtr :  these 
are  muuiiers  of  the  bodr,  firsc^raie  in  u«eir  an;  ^>r  itte  firtt 
makes  admirable  loaves,  the  secocid  ezcellen:  dl&ij^rs,  and  the 
tiiird  wines ;  aod  to  me  these  appear  u>  be  the  exact  parallel 
of  the  state:smen  whom  you  metuion.  And  y«;i  y'>a  wool^l  not 
be  altogether  pleased  if  I  said  to  yoa,  my  (ruoA,  you  know 
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Kt^Umg  «r  gjm  i^a  i  Aon  of  wfcoa  70*  we  iprsking  ti>  nw 
Mc oalj  ibe  ■■  nen  Bad  [wi»rut»  of  !■<*'?,  *ho  ham  do 
good  or  mMo  '  ioM  o<  Cbeir  wi,  nd  an'  tcij  likaT  be  fiD- 
ing  mi  fitttOi  r  «en't  ba&s  Hid  piBiBg  their  apfvoratl, 
■ttboi^  As  ra  It  b  that  thej  Iom  ihor  ot^mal  Oeah  in  tlte 
lo^  mo,  and  lie  >me  thimer  than  th^  ««r«  befora  ;  and  jtt 
Oiej,  in  their  in  :ibdtf,  wiD  not  bUne  their  estertaincn  ■■  Um 
sotlton  of  ilaa  fiorJer  aad  td  tlw  loM  of  tbrv  fcab ;  but  m^ik 
erer  kq)pena  to  1  o  non-  than  «  Ibe  tiae,  aad  oOen  tbea  ad- 

Tjce,  when  io  aft< -^ ■^— •^- MHetl  btw^  tho  altod- 

Ant  p«nal^  of  £  Uaiaed  t^  tbeu,  and  if 

tbej  eoold  tlwj  1  wm :  at  ilie  sams  tiraa 

that  the;  praiaa  ihe  aotbora  of  ibe  evil. 

And  that  u  eza  w  iuag.  Callirle*.     Yoa 

pnuie  the  men  m  a  and  f«iisded  iheir  Je- 

E.n    StTei,  and  |  are   made  the  ciijr  (freal. 

Dot  Meing  swollen  oonciitiou  oi  U>e 

State  u  to  be  atli  iiatesmeo  ;  for  ihej  have 

filled  the  atf  fblF  1  nnd  wnUi  mod  reTenoes, 

and  hII  ihat,  and  jiuiice  and  lempemiGe. 

And  when  the  a  comes,  the   people   will 

blame  the  adTJaera  01  un^  uu^  ,  ^u..  -jiplaud  Tbemitiocles  and 
Cimon  and  Pericles,  who  are  the  i-eaJ  autbora  of  their  oJaint- 
ties;  atid  if  yoa  are  not  careful  tbey  may  assail  jou  and  mj 
friend  Alcibiadt-i,  when  tbej  are  loaing  not  only  tbeir  new  ao- 
qaiiitioui,  but  alao  thur  origioal  poueatioDi ;  not  that  joa  an 
Ihe  authors  of  these  calamities  ot  their*,  although  70a  maj  per- 
haps be  accessories  after  the  &cL  A  foolish  i»ece  of  worit  h 
always  being  made,  as  I  aee  and  am  told,  now  as  of  old)  aboat 
our  statesmen.  When  the  State  regards  any  of  them  as  raalft' 
luctors,  I  observe  that  there  is  a  great  nproar  and  indignalion 
at  the  supposed  ill  treatment  of  them;  "afler  all  thur  valiuble 
jvrvices,  that  thej  sbonld  unjastly  perish,"  —  so  the  tale  miiL 
But  this  U  nil  a  lie ;  for  no  statesman  ever  could  be  nnjnstlj 
put  to  death  by  ihe  dty  of  which  he  is  the  hend.  The  case  of 
the  professed  statetman  Ii,  I  believe,  very  much  like  that  of  the 
professed  sophist ;  for  the  Sophists,  although  they  are  wise  men* 
are  oeverthtileaB  guilty  of  a  strange  piece  of  folly :  when  thejr 
who  proftiBS  Io  be  teachers  of  virtae  accuse  their  disciples,  as  ia 
often  the  case,  of  wronging  them,  and  defrauding  them  of  their 
pay,  and  showing  no  gratitude  for  their  services.  Bat  what 
can  be  mere  alMnnl  than  that  men  who  have  become  Jast  and 
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food,  and  wlioia  ipjiIlM 

wlm  have  had  jiuliee  giTon  them  bf  Aeir 

onjiistlj  hj  raatoo  of  4ip  iojiMdoe  vUeh  u  aai  m  thaa?    Cm 

•njnUi^  be  moro  irradooal,  wuf  ftiaad^  thve  tini? 

oMy  eompal  nM  to  ha  a  da^Cfap 


• 


CUL  And  jott  are  the 
•one  one  lo  answer  ? 

^*^iSmi.  I  ioppota  that  I  aaiis  aft  aaf  mo^  I  aa  aaUaf  la^ 
ipeeehea  mam  becanae  yae  leftiia  te  aaewar  —»    Bei  I 
joa  bj  the  god  of  friendabim  mj  good  ar,  do  Idl  ■» 
there  b  not  a  great  heoniyteafy  ie  pralW^g  to 
a  man  good,  aod  Chat  ha  ii  food^anl  thaa  hiamiag  hiatiir 
heiogbad? 
CUL  Tea,  I  lUak  thau 

&e.  Do  yoa  nerer  hear  our  profissaoii  of  ednraHon   kaq 
Mjing  aodi  tfamgt? 

OaL  Tea.  but  whj  talk  of  flMtt  who  aie  good  iir  BoAing  ? 
Soc  I  woold  rather  aaj,  whj  talk  of  boo  who  ptoliBao  to  he 
roleray  and  dedare  that  tbej  aie  devoted  to  the  iBpfoveaMiii 
of  the  d^,  and,  neverthelen,  vgaa  oceaaioBiy  dechum  againat 
the  otter  nkneoa  of  the  dtjr :  do  jo«  ^ink  that  there  m  maj 
diflbrenee  between  one  and  the  other?  Mj  good  friend,  as  I 
was  sajing  to  Pcdn^  the  sophist  and  the  rhetoridan  are  the 
same,  or  nearlj  the  same ;  bat  joo  ignorantlj  fimef  that  rhei- 
<Nric  is  a  perfect  thing,  and  sophistry  a  thing  to  be  despised ; 
whereas  the  troth  is,  that  sophistrj  is  as  rnndi  soperior  to 
rhetoric  as  legislation  is  to  the  praetioa  of  law,  or  gjmnastic  to 
medicine :  aiid  I  soppoaed  farther  that  the  oracors  and  Sophists 
are  the  onl j  dam  who  cannot  find  ianlt  with  that  which  thej 
impart  to  others,  as  working  ill  to  themselTOS,  without  aoeosing 
themsel?es  in  the  same  breath  of  haying  done  no  good  to  those 
whom  thej  profess  to  benefit  Is  not  that  tree  ? 
CUL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  if  they  say  troly  that  they  make  men  better,  then 
they  woold  be  the  only  class  who  coold  afford  to  leaye  their 
remuneratioQ  to  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  them: 
whereas  if  a  mao  has  been  benefited  in  any  other  way,  if,  for 
exHmpie,  he  has  been  taoght  to  run  by  a  trainer,  he  might 
possibly  definuid  him  of  his  pay,  if  the  trainer  left  the  matter  to 
him,  and  made  no  agreement  with  him  that  he  should  receive 
money  as  soon  as  he  had  given  him  the  utmost  speed ;  for  not 
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r  any     ifideiiCf  of  speed  do  men  act  unjoaily,  bat  l>j 
nuon  of  injiui    ;. 

ad.  Veryb    ;. 

■Sac  But  hr  bo  reiaores  injostioe  can  be  in  no  danger  of 
being  trewed  justly :  he  alone  can  widtont  risk  allow  bu 
■ervicfl  to  be  reu  unenited  sc  the  dbcreDOQ  of  others,  if  ha  be 
really  able  to  ma  lo  them  good  —  am  I  not  ri^t  ? 

CaL  rem. 
■,-Soe.  ^lit,  thei^  appears  to  bo  the  reaaon  why  there  ia  no 

diaboDor  in  a  nutr  '— '--  '--  called  in  to  advise  about 

building  or  anj  o 

OaL  Yea;  tbii  on. 

Soe.  But  wbei  a  man  may  become  beit 

himself,  and  best  id  Stale,  then  to  saj  that 

yiu  will  give  no  i  >  be  dishonorable  ? 

Cal  True. 

Soe.  And  clea  t  only  snch  benefits  call 

fonh  a  deure  lo  1  «  is  evidence  that  a  ben- 

eHt  haa  been  oonL  factor  receives  a  retam ; 

otberwiie  not.     I 

CaL  Tea,  that 

Soe,  Then  to  ivmuu  aervice  oi  ine  Slat«  do  you  invite  me  ? 
,„,  determine  tliat  for  me.  Am  I  to  be  thu  pbysiclau  of  the 
StHte  who  will  Htrive  and  struggle  to  make  [he  Atbeniana 
as  good  as  possible ;  or  mm  I  to  be  the  semnt  and  flattwsr  ot 
the  State  ?  Speak  out,  my  good  friend,  freely  and  fiuriy  aa  yon 
did  at  Srst  and  ought  to  do  again,  and  tell  me  your  entire  mind. 

OtiL  1  say  then  that  you  ibonld  be  the  aerrant  of  the  StM& 

Soe.  Tlie  flauerer  7  well,  air,  that  ia  a  noble  inntation. 

Qtl.  Say  the  Myaian,  Socrates,  or  any  other  d^rading  nama. 
For  if  you  re&se,  the  conseqnencet  will  be  — 

Soe.  Please  not  to  repeat  the  old  story  —  that  be  who  likea 
will  kill  me  and  get  my  money,  for  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
reply  that  he  will  be  a  bad  man  and  will  kill  the  good,  and  that 
the  mouey  will  be  of  no  nse  to  him ;  but  that  be  wiU  wrm^y 
use  that  which  he  wron^y  took,  and  if  wrongly,  basely,  and  if 
basely,  hartfully. 

CaL  How  confident  you  are,  Socratea,  that  yon  will  nerer 
suffer  atiy  of  these  things  I  you  seem  to  think  that  jon  Hn  in 
another  world,  and  can  never  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice^ 
aa  you  may  very  likely  be  brought  by  some  miserable  and  mean 
person. 


&e.  Theo  T  mmt  iodeed  be  a  iaO,  CilBdM,  if  I  d» 
know  that  io  tlia  Athfloiao  State  anj  naa  aag 
Aiid  if  I  am  bmu^  to  trial  and  iocar  tha  dai^^en  of 
JM  speak,  he  will  be  a  vQlam  who  brings  ■»  lo  tnal^ef 
lam  Terj  Mifet  iqr  no  good  bob  wqwM  aen 
Nor  ahaU  I  be  MHinaed  if  I  aa  p«t  to  dcaik    Shdll 
wlqr  I  antidpate  this? 
..  CUL  Bj  aU  neaM.  . 

W&&  I  think  tbat  I  a»  the mij  or  alanir  the mfy 
lifing  who  aeti  hia  kod  to  the  tnM  artof  peitiea;  I 
oaly  politieian  of  mj  tiaM.  Noir,  mmmg  that  whaa  I  ipaak  I 
ipeakiioi  with  aBj  mvof  pluaiini^  aed  ihoallaak  to 
belt  and  not  to  what  ia  anat  pleaaant,  bains  nmpillia^ 
tioe  thoiOfraoaa  which  jon  raeoemend,  I  #haO 
MJ  in  the  jnatiee  oouit»  And  Ae  igm  whidk  I  naad  to  Fi 
aaj  be  opplied  to  om:  I  abaQ  be  tried  jnai 
would  be  tried  in  a  conn  of  little  boya  at  the  indaetoMBt  ef  the 
cook.  What  would  be  repl j  in  aneh  n  eaaa^  if 
lo  accoae  bin,  aayingi  '*0  mj  hojm,  «nay  evfl 
man  done  to  jon:  he  ia  the  death  of  jon,  eapeciallf  of  the 
joonger  onea  annng  joo,  eaitingand  bernint  nniaiarp- 
lag  and  aaJlbcatim  jon*  nntfl  jwa  know  not  what  to  do; 
lie  givoa  jon  the  bittereat  potiona,  nni  eoaipala  jwn  to 
gar  and  imL  How  nnliko  the  vnrietf  of  mt 
which  I  procored  fiir  jon!"  Whet  do  jon  anppoaa  that  the 
phyaician  would  reply  when  he  Iboad  hiaMelf  in  thia  predie^ 
aent?  For  if  he  told  the  tnA  be  eoold  onlj  aaf,  «^  AD  ihii^ 
my  boja.  I  did  with  a  view  to  health,"  end  then  wo^  ihefo  net 
juat  be  a  damor  aaMng  anch  jndgea?  How  thaj  wonid  cij 
ooti 

OaL  Idaieaaj. 
.•  Sac  Wooldhenotbenttedf  atnloaafvaiepiy? 

CaL  fie  certainlj  wonld. 
'  Soe.  And  that  ia  the  aort  of  tibing  which  I  too  ahnaM  expo* 
rieooe,  aa  I  well  know,  if  I  were  bron^  beisfe  the  eonrt.  For 
I  abonld  not  be  able  to  leheane  to  the  poople  the  piraannie 
which  I  haye  procured  for  them,  and  which,  althoogb  I  aai  m^ 
diapoaed  to  eoTj  either  the  procarera  or  the  enjorcn  of  tl^Mi, 
are  deemed  bj  them  to  be  beoefica  and  adrantafeab  Andifanj 
one  aaya  that  I  eornipc  jonng  awe,  and  perplex  their  aainda,  or 
that  I  speak  eril  of  old  men,  and  nae  bittier  worda  lowerda  thca, 
whether  in  private  or  pnblic^  I  maj  not  lej  the  trnf  h ;  That 
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b11  thif  I  do  with  a  view  U>  justice,  >nd  out  of  a  regwd  to  jtnr 
iuroreat,  in;  Judges,  and  to  ibat  only.  And  tlier«fore  tfaerv  m 
»o  Hying  what  mny  happea  to  nie. 

Cai.  And  do  you  tbiuk.  Socrates,  thnt  a  nun,  who  ia  tbiu 
deleMelBsa  in  a  aty,  b  in  a  good  po«itioii  ? 
'I-  Soe.  Tm,  Caliidex,  if  he  bavo  Uiat  defense  which  foa  har* 
oflan  admiit^d  thnC  he  should  have  ;  if  he  be  bis  own  defemer 
niid  bare  never  said  or  done  anylhing  wrong,  either  io  reaped 
of  goda  or  men  i  fur  that  has  often  been  acknowledged  bj  as  to  . 
be  the  host  sort  of  defense.  And  if  any  one  oould  aunviet  nie 
uf  inability  to  defend  myself  or  others  after  this  sort,  I  sboaM 
blush  for  ihaine,  nheiber  I  was  oonvicted  beforo  many,  or  before 
a  few,  or  by  myself  alooe ;  and  if  I  dieil  for  witnt  of  tliis  ability, 
that  would  indeed  grieve  me.  But  if  I  died  because  I  have  no 
powers  of  flattery  or  rhetoric.  I  am  very  sure  thai  yoD  would 
iiot  find  me  redlining  at  dentb.  For  no  mao  but  an  otWr  fool 
and  coward  is  at'ruiil  of  deatli  itself,  hut  he  is  afraid  of  doing 
wrong.  For  to  go  to  the  world  below,  having  a  aonl  whidt  i> 
like  a  vessel  fall  of  iqjiutioe,  ia  tho  last  and  worst  of  aD  ovilL 
And  in  proof  of  this,  if  yon  have  do  objection,  I  abonU  like  to 
tell  you  a  story.  ■   ■ 

GaL  Very  well  i  as  job  have  mado  an  ond  ot  tbo  mt,  mako 
an  sod  of  this. 

523  '^'  ^'**^''>  ''■^■>>  ■*  story-taUen  saj,  to  a  very  fnnj 
tale,  which  I  dare  say  that  yoa  may  be  disposed  to  ragaid 
as  a  fable  only,  but  which,  as  I  believe,  is  a  tme  tale,  for  I 
mean,  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  to  speak  the  tmA. 
Homer  tells  us  *  bow  Zeus  and  Poseidon  and  Flato  divided 
the  empire  which  they  inherited  from  their  &ther.  Now  in  tbo 
days  of  Cronos  there  was  ibis  law  respecting  the  desUny  of  man, 
wliich  baa  always  existed,  and  still  oontianes  fn  heaven,  that  be  ' 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  jnstiee  and  holiness  shall  go,  wheB 
he  dies,  to  the  islands  of  the  blest,  and  dweQ  there  in  fttttet 
happiness  out  of  the  reach  of  evil,  bnt  that  he  who  has  lived 
unjustly  and  impiously  shall  go  to  the  house  of  vengeaoee  and 
and  punishment,  which  is  ealled  Tartarus.  And  in  the  lanM  of 
CroDoS)  and  even  later  in  tite  reign  of  Zens,  the  jndgment  was 
given  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  men  were  to  die ;  the 
judges  were  alive,  and  tho  men  were  alive  ;  and  the  oooseqnenoe 
was  [bat  the  judgments  were  not  well  given.  Then  FInto  and 
Abe  authorities  fhim  the  islands  of  the  blest  oame  to  Zetv,  and 
■  JL  ST.  1ST  fel 
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aud  thai  the  aouls  fimnd  their  waj  to  the  wrong  placet.     Zeus 
i«id :  <*I  tliall  put  a  atop  to  this ;  the  jmdgoients  are  not  well 
given,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  judged  hare  their  dothes  on, 
.&r  thflj  are  alite ;  aud  there  are  man j  having  otO  souls  who 
are  appareled  In  fior  bodies,  or  wrapt  round  in  wealth  and 
f Msk,  and  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrives  nwnj  witnesses 
^^ime  Airward  and  witness  on  thSr  behalf^  that  they  hare  lived 
^ngfateonsly,  .;The  judges  are  awed  bj  theoiyand  thej  themselves 
4oo  have  their  ehicbas  on  whan  judging^  their  ^jes  and  ears  and 
•.their  whole  bodies  are  intarpoeed  as  a  veil  befive  their  own 
sooU.    This  all  stands  in  the  way ;  there  are  the  olothes  of  the 
judges  and  the  dothes  of  the  ju^^ged.    What  is  to  be  done? 
I  wfll  tdl  jou :  In  the  first  plaoe^  I  will  deprive  men  of  the 
Ixekaowledge  of  death,  which  they  at  present  possess }  that  is 
a  commission,  the  execution  of  which  I  have  already  entrusted 
to   Prometheus:  in   the  second  place,  they  shall  be  entirely 
stripped  before  they  are  judged,  for  they  shall  be  judged  when 
they  are  dead ;  and  the  judge  too  shall  be  naked,  that  is  to  say, 
dead ;  he  with  his  naked  soul  shall  pierce  into  the  other  naked 
soul  as  soon  as  eadi  man  dies,  he  knows  not  when,  and  is  de- 
prived of  his  kindred,  and  has  left  his  brave  attire  in  the  worid 
above^  and  then  the  judgment  will  be  just.     I  knew  all  about 
this  before  you  did,  and  therefore  I  have  made  my  sons  judges ; 
4wo  from  Asia,  Minos  and  Bhadamantbus,  and  one  from  Europe, 
Aeaciis.     And  these,  when  they  are  dead,  shall  judge  in   ^qj 
tlie  meadow  where  three  ways  meet,  and  out  of  which  two 
roads  lead,  one  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  the  other  to 
lartams.      Rhadamaiithus  shall  judge   those  who  come  from 
.Asia,  aud  Aeacus  those  who  come  £pom   Europe*     And   to 
.Hinos  I  shall  give  the  primacy,  aud  he  shall  hold  a  court  of 
appeal,  in  case  either  of  the  two  others  are  in  doubt :  in  this 
•:iray  the  judgment  respecting  the  last  jouraey  of  men  will  be  as 
just  as  possible." 

..t  This  is  a  tale,  Callides,  which  I  have  heard  and  believe,  and 
from  which  I  draw  the  following  inferences  :  .Death,  if  I  am  right, 
is  in  the  first  place  the  separation  from  one  another  of  two  things, 
soul  and  body ;  this,  and  nothing  else.  And  after  they  are 
separated  they  retain  their  several  characteristics,  which  are 
much  the  same  as  in  life  ;  the  body  has  the  same  nature  and  ways 
and  affections,  all  dearly  discernible ;  for  example,  he  who  by 
nature  or  training  or  both  was  a  tall  man  while  he  was  alive, 
will  remain  as  he  was,  after  he  is  dead ;  and  the  fat  num  will 
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remain  &t;  and  to  on:  and  the  dead  biad,  who  in  }H9  Imd  a 
&11C7  to  hsTo  Ihnring  hair,  will  hitve  flowii)^  bair.  And  if  be 
was  marke))  with  the  whip  uvi  had  the  prists  of  the  scoarge, 
or  of  woandi  in  Utn  when  h«  was  tlhe.  tou  might  s«e  ihe  snine 
in  tbe  dmd  bodjt  and  if  his  iitnbs  were  broken  or  misshapen 
when  he  wms  alire  the  same  ftppennoc«  would  be  risible  in  the 
dead.  And  in  a  word,  whritever  wns  Ihe  habit  of  the  bodj  dar- 
ing life  wonld  be  distinguishable  aner  death,  either  perfectly, 
or  in  a  great  meanre  and  for  a  time.  And  I  should  infer  that 
this  u  eqnslly  tnia  of  the  vml,  Cullidei ;  when  a  man  is  stripped 
of  the  bodj,  all  tfce  natural  or  acquired  affectinos  of  the  iool 
are  laid  open  to  liew.  And  when  thej  oome  to  the  jndge,  an 
those  from  Ana  came  to  Rhs'lamnnihiis,  he  plaee*  rhem  near 
him  and  inspects  them  qaite  impartiallj,  not  knowing  whose  the 
aonl  is  ;  perhaps  he  may  la/  hand*  on  the  soul  of  the  great  king, 
or  of  »ome  other  king  or  potentate,  who  ha*  no  soundness  in 
him,  bnt  his  soul  is  marked  with  the  whip,  aod  is  fall  of  the  printa 
and  sears  of  peijariea,  and  of  wrongs  whidi  have  been  plaatered 
into  him  by  each  action,  aod  he  is  all  cmoked  witlt  fiilaabood 
rar  nnd  imposture,  and  has  no  atraigbtiMM,  IjecnaM  ba  baa 
lived  without  tmth.  Him  Bhadatnantfana  beholds,  Adl  of 
deformity  and  disproportion,  wbidi  is  eansed  by  lioeiue  and 
Inxnry  and  insolence  and  incontinence,  aod  despatdiea  him  igncH 
mintously  to  hia  prison,  and  there  be  nndergoea  the  pantsltmeiit 
which  he  deserrea. 

Now  the  proper  office  of  pnntahment  is  twofold ;  he  wbo  ii 
rightly  pnnished  ought  either  to  become  better  and  profit  by  it, 
or  he  ought  to  be  made  an  example  to  his  fallows,  that  tbej 
may  see  what  he  sufiere,  and  fear  and  become  better;  Ibaaa 
who  are  punished  by  gods  and  men,  nnd  improved,  are  thoae 
whose  sins  are  curable ;  still  the  way  of  improving  them,  as  in 
this  world  so  also  in  another,  is  by  pain  and  snfTeriiig;  for  tltere 
is  DO  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  delivered  fh>m  their  evil 
But  they  who  have  been  guilty  of  tbe  worst  crimes,  aod  are  in- 
curable by  reason  of  their  crimes,  are  made  examples ;  for,  as 
they  are  incurable,  the  lime  has  passed  at  which  they  ean  re- 
ceive any  benefit  themselves.  But  others  get  good  when  thc^ 
behold  them  forever  enduring  the  moat  terrible  and  painful  ai^ 
fearful  sufferings  as  the  penalty  of  their  sins ;  there  they  are, 
hanging  up  a>  examples,  in  the  prison-house  of  the  world  below, 
a  spectacle  and  a  warning  to  all  nnrighteons  men  who  come 
thither.     And  among  them,  as  I  confidently  affirm,  will  be  fbiuid 
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Ardielana.  if  Point  trnlj  reports  of  lum,  and  an j  oAer  tjniit 
wbo  w  like  Uiii.  And  moot  of  thooe  inafiJ  ezunplcds  «  I 
bdieTOy  ore  taken  from  the  dais  of  tjrsnta,  and  kii^Sy  and 
potentatOBi  and  public  men,  fiir  tkcj  are  Uie  antiiors  of  Uw 
{f|Mitest  and  inoat  iinpioui  crioMSi  necansa  ^ub/cj  nare  the  powvr* 
And  Homer  witnassea  tt>  die  traA  of  this ;  ist  those  whom  he 
has  draeribed  as  sulferiug'  eveiiaitii^  iwiniihimiit  in  the  wond 
lidoir  are  alwaja  kings  and  polsntates; — diere  areTntalns» 
aad  Sisjrpfaiii^  «od  Tityns.  Bni  no  one  ever  described  Thenhes, 
or  anjr  private  person  wiio  was  a  rillain,  as  sofibring  everiasCing 
pnmslimeot  becanse  he  was  incniaUe.  For  to  do  as  thej  did 
wasi  aa  I  am  hidined  to  ttuuk,  not  in  his  power,  and  he  was 
happier  than  tiiose  wiio  had  the  power.  Yes*  Odlides,  .^a 
the  verj  bad  men  eome  ftom  the  dass  of  duse  who  have 
power.  And  yet  in  that  verj  dass  there  maj  arise  good  meot 
and  worthy  of  all  admiradon  thej  are,  Ibr  where  there  is  great 
power  to  do  wna|^  to  lire  and  die  jnsdj  is  a  hard  thin|^  and 
gtvady  to  be  praised,  and  fiiw  thwe  are  wbo  attain  this.  Sodi 
good  and  true  men,  however,  there  haye  been,  and  will  be  agun, 
in  this  and  other  States,  who  hare  fbUUled  their  trast  i^t- 
eooslj;  snd  there  is  one  who  is  quite  fkmoos  all  over  Hdlas, 
Aristides,  the  son  of  Ljsimachns.  Bnt»  in  general,  great  men 
are  also  bad,  mj  friend. 

And,  as  I  was  mjing,  Rhadamanthus,  when  he  gets  a  soul  of 
this  kind,  knows  nothing  about  him,  neither  wbo  he  is,  nor  who 
his  parents  are ;  he  knows  only  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a  ril- 
lain ;  and  seeing  this,  he  stamps  him  as  curable  or  incureble, 
tnd  sends  him  away  to  Tartarus,  whither  he  goes  and  receires 
his  recompense.  Or,  again,  he  looks  with  admiration  on  the 
Roul  of  some  just  one  who  has  lired  in  holiness  and  truth ;  he 
may  have  been  a  private  man  or  not ;  and  I  should  say,  Cal- 
Udes,  that  he  is  most  likely  to  have  been  a  philosopher  wbo  has 
done  his  own  work,  and  not  troubled  himself  with  the  doings  of 
other  men  in  his  lifetime ;  him  Rhadamanthus  sends  to  the 
islands  of  the  blest  Aeacns  does  the  same;  and  they  both 
have  sceptres,  and  judge ;  and  Minos  is  seated,  looking  on,  as 
Odysseus  in  Homer  declares  that  he  saw  him  — 

u  Holding  a  leeptra  of  gold,  and  giving  Iftwi  to  tho  diid.'* 

Now  I,  Callides,  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  things,  and 
I  consider  how  I  shall  present  my  soul  whole  and  und^filed 
before  the  judge  in  that  day.     Benouncing  the  honors  at  which 
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the  world  aiau,  I  Aexin  tia\j  Co  know  the  truth,  am]  to  live  u 
vreil  as  I  mil,  and,  nlicii  tlie  liiue  cooil-b,  to  die.  And,  to  the 
utiiioat  of  my  powvr,  I  exhort  aU  olher  men  to  Aa  the  wne. 
And,  in  relam  for  your  exhortatiou  of  me.  I  exhort  jou  also  to 
l«k«  pitrt  in  t)iG  greai  combat,  which  is  the  combat  of  lifei,  tmA 
p«al«r  than  every  other  earthly  conflict.  And  I  retort  yoor 
nproacb  of  mo,  and  5ny,  that  you  will  Dot  be  able  to  help  yoor- 
•elf  wli«a  the  day  of  trial  and  judgment,  at  wliich  1  waa  apeak- 
£97  '''^'  ™'''*  upon  you  ;  you  will  go  before  tbe  judge,  the 
•ou  of  A^ina,  and  when  you  are  in  tht:  hands  of  justice 
you  will  gape  anil  your  Itead  will  awim  mund.  just  as  mine 
would  in  tlie  oouria  of  this  world,  and  very  likely  some  one  win 
■hamefully  box  you  od  the  ears,  aud  put  upon  you  every  aort 
of  inaull. 

Perhaps  thia  tB»j  appMtf  ta  yon  to  be  only  «n  old  «iM 
tale,  which  you  conlema.  Aod  there  might  be  rauon  in  yoor 
cootenwiDg  snch  tale>,  if  by  Marching  we  could  find  out  any- 
thing  better  or  truer:  but  now  yon  sea  that  you  and  Foln*  aud 
Gorglaa,  who  are  tlie  three  wiseit  of  the  Greeks  of  our  day, 
are  not  abTe  to  show  that  we  onght  to  live  any  life  which  doea 
not  profit  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  thia.  And  of  all  that 
hHS  been  said,  nothiog  lenuJoa  nnshaken  but  the  aaying,  that 
to  do  injustice  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  to  lafrer  injoatioe, 
and  that  the  reality  end  not  the  appearance  of  virtue  ia  to  be 
followed  above  all  things,  ai  well  in  pnblio  aa  in  private  liJe; 
and  that  when  any  one  hai  beeu  wrong  in  anything,  he  is  to  be 
chastised,  and  that  the  next  best  thing  to  a  man  being  jnat  ■■ 
that  he  should  become  just,  and  be  chastised  and  punished; 
also  that  he  shoold  avoid  all  flattery  of  himself  as  well  as  of 
others ;  of  the  few  as  of  the  many :  and  rhetoric  and  any 
o'her  art  should  be  naed  by  him,  and  all  his  actions  shonld  be 
done,  always  with  a  view  to  justice. 

Follow  me  then,  aiid  I  will  lead  yon  where  you  will  be 
happy  in  life  and  after  death,  as  your  own  argument  shows. 
And  never  mind  if  some  one  despises  you  as  a  fool,  and  iosulta 
you,  if  he  has  a  mind  ;  let  him  strike  you,  by  Zens,  and  do  you 
be  of  good  cheer  and  do  not  miud  the  insulting  blow,  for  jon 
will  never  come  to  any  harm  in  the  practice  nf  virtue,  if  yoa 
are  a  really  good  aitd  true  man.  When  we  have  practioed 
virtue  in  common,  we  will  betake  ourselves  to  politics,  if  Uiat 
seems  desirable,  or  we  will  advise  aboat  whatever  else  may 
seem  good  to  us,  for  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  then.     In 
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our  present  ootMlition  we  ought  not  to  give  onrselfet  ftirt,  fi>i 
even  on  the  moat  important  subjects  we  are  always  changing 
our  minds ;  and  what  state  of  educatiou  does  that  imply !  Lei 
oSy  then,  take  tJiis  discourse  as  our  guide,  which  signifies  to  ns, 
that  the  best  way  of  life  is  to  pmctice  justice  and  every  Tiitoc 
in  life  and  death.  This  way  let  us  go  ;  and  in  this  exhort  all 
men  to  follow,  not  in  that  way  in  which  yon  trust  and  in  which 
joxk  exhort  me  to  follow  yon ;  for  that  way,  Csllides,  is  nothing 
worth. 
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tffi  FbOebiis  appears  to  be  one  of  die  later  wfitingt  of  Flato» 
h  which  the  ityle  begms  to  alter,  and  the  dramatio  and  poetieal 
^femeot  has  become  subordinate  to  the  speculatiTe  and  philosophioaL 
lo  the  development  of  abstract  ideas  great  advances  have  been 
Bade  on  the  Protagoras  or  the  Fhaednis,  and  perhaps  even  on  the 
Bepablic     But  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of  artistic  skill, 
t  want  iji  character  in  the  persons,  a  labored  march  in  the  dialogue* 
sod  a  degree  of  confusion  and  incompleteness  in  the  general  design. 
Ai  in  the  speeches  iji  Thucydides,  the  multiplication  of  abstract 
ideas  seems  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  expression.     Instead  c£ 
the  grace  and  eise  ci  the  earlier  dialogues  there  occnr  two  or  three 
higfaljr-wronght  passages  (pp.  15,  16,  63);  instead  of  the  ever^ow^ 
log  play  of  humor,  now  appearing,  now  concealed,  but  always  pres- 
ent, are  inserted  a  few  bad  jests,  as  we  may  Tenture  to  term  them 
(23  A,  29  B,  34  D,  43  A,  63  D,  £.)     We  may  obeerve  also  an  at- 
tempt at  artificial  ornament  (43  £),  as  well  as  other  defects  of  style, 
which  remind  us  of  the  Laws.     The  connection  at  42  D,  £,  43  A, 
and  at  48  A,  B,  is  far  fix>m  clear.     Many  points  require  further  ex- 
planation :  e.  g^  the  reference  of  pleasure  to  the  indefinite  class  (31 
A),  compared  with  the  assertion  which  almost  immediately  fellows, 
that  pleasure  and  pain  naturally  hare  their  seat  in  the  third  or 
mixed  class :  these  two  statements  are  unreconciled.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  table  of  goods  does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  tho  two 
heads  of  measure  and  symmetry ;  and  though  a  hint  is  given  that 
the  divine  mind  has  the  first  place  (22  C),  this  is  forgotten  in  the 
final  summing  up.     The  various  uses  of  the  word  *^  mixed,"  fer  the 
mixed  life,  the  mixed  class  of  elements,  the  mixture  of  bodily  and 
mental  pleasures,  or  of  pleasure  and  pain,  are  a  further  source  of 
perplexity.     Our  ignorance  of  the  opinions  which  Plato  is  attack- 
ing, b   also  an  element  of  obscurity.     Many  things  in  a  contro- 
Ter«y  might  seem  relevant,  if  we  knew  to  what  they  were  intended 
to  refer.     But  no  conjecture  will  enable  us  to  supply  what  Plato 
has  not  told  us ;  or  to  explain,  from  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of 
them,  the  relation  in  which  his  doctrine  stood  to  the  Eleatic  Being 
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or  the  Megiriiui  good,  or  lo  Iha  dMorits  of  AriiMfpi  ■ 

<Leiii.-s  rcspitting  plaann. 

Thurc  is  little  b  tin  dwnotan  wfaklk  b  wortlqrof  nmtA,  Tk 
^><>.  rutcs  of  the  PUlobai  U  daniid  of  My  toaoh  </  SocfMfa  bwjr, 
thoiiuh  here,  m  in  the  AawlrM  (SIS  C]^  1m  imthiiHi  dta  fw  of 
his  ideM  In  one  panago  to  ft  •oddaa  fcaiplratlOB  (IS  B.  C).  Ihi 
interlocutor  ProUrchiu,  Iha  na  of  CalUH,  li  lupptiiMd  to  Mffm  ■•  » 
disciple  of  Um  parting  of  plaawn,  bnt  b  apon  (b*wn  ow  to  A» 
opposite  ride  by  the  wg— »!■  rf  Boatrtto,  Tha  taMiiHto  «f  jnA 
aru  eMily  indiu«d  to  toko  dta  bMtor  part  The  group  of  Cstooera, 
whose  pruseoce  i*  tarond  Ubm  aDsded  to  (16  A.  B,  etc.),  are 
described  u  all  U  laM  agnaiag  with  5ocnit«a.  Tbej  bear  a  very 
faded  reMmblance  to  Aa  iBtonatad  audiences  of  the  Channides, 
Lj-sia,  or  Frotagonta.  Othar  ligM  cf  rebtion  lo  e^Uemal  life  In 
the  dialogue,  or  meathM  OftUUtatoponTv  thin^  nnd  pcr-Mim,  iritli 
tlie  single  exceptloa  of  tha  aSadOi  to  the  iiQon>'mous  eaemies  of 
pleasure  (S4  B,  C),  asd  tlto  ttaetaw  of  (lie  flux  (43  A),  there  are 

The  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  ncoIlectlDii,  derived  from  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  is  a  note  of  progren  In  the  philoaophy 
of  Plato.  The  transcendental  theory  of  preeziitent  ideas,  wfakh  ii 
chieSy  discussed  by  him  in  the  Meno,  the  Fhaedo^  and  the  Fhaedma, 
has  given  way  to  a  paychological  one.  The  omisrion  ii  nnderad 
luore  significant  by  hi*  luring  occanon  to  speak  of  memory  a*  tha 
basis  of  desire.  Of  the  ideaa  at  all,  he  only  treats  in  the  aanie 
rkeptical  spirit  which  recore  hi  his  critteUm  of  them  in  the  Far- 
menides  (131  ff.).  He  touches  on  the  same  difficulties,  and  ha*  no 
answer  lo  give  to  them.  His  mode  of  speaking  of  the  analytiCBl 
and  synthetical  processes  may  be  compared  with  hii  manner  of 
treating  the  same  snligect  in  ibe  Fbaedmg  ;  here  he  dweUi  on  the 
importance  of  dividing  the  genera  into  all  the  species,  while  in  the 
Pbaedrus  he  conveys  the  same  tenth  in  a  figure,  when  he  speaka  of 
earring  the  whole,  which  ii  described  voder  the  image  of  a  viclim, 
into  ports  or  members,  "  according  to  their  natural  artiCQlation, 
without  breaking  any  of  them."  There  is  also  a  difference,  which 
may  be  noted,  between  the  two  dialogne*.  For  whereas  in  the 
Phaedros,  and  also  in  the  Symporiom,  the  dialectician  ia  described 
as  a  sort  of  enthusiast  or  lover,  in  the  Fhilebus,  as  In  all  the  later 
writings  of  Plato,  Iho  element  of  lore  is  wanting;  the  nhjact  la 
only  introilaced,  as  in  the  Republic  by  way  of  illnatration  (cp.  03 
D,  Bep.  V.  474  D,E).  The  development  of  the  reason,  nndiitnrbed 
by  the  emotions,  is  tiie  ideal  at  which  Plat«  aims  in  his  later  di*- 
logues.  There  is  no  mystic  enthusiasm  or  rapturous  contemplation 
of  ideas.  Whether  we  attribute  this  change  to  the  gT«ater  feeble* 
ness  of  age,  or  to  the  development  of  the  quarrel  between  philoeophy 
and  poetry  in  Plato's  own  mind;  or  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  a 
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carelessness  about  artistic  effect,  when  his  mind  was  emploved  abont 
alMtract  ideas,  we  can  hardlj  be  wrong  in  assuming,  amid  such  a 
variety  of  indications,  derired  from  style  as  well  as  subject,  that 
the  Philebus  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  his  life  and  authorship. 
And,  as  in  all  the  later  writings  of  Plato,  there  are  not  wanting 
thought  and  expressions  in  which  he  rises  to  his  highest  leveL 

The  plan  b  complicated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  want  of  plan 
renders  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  difficult  to  follow.  A  few 
leading  ideas  seem  to  emerge :  the  relation  of  the  one  and  many, 
the  fi>nr  original  elements,  the  kinds  of  pleasure,  the  kinds  of 
knowledge,  the  scale  of  good.  These  are  only  partially  connected 
with  one  another.  The  dialogue  is  not  rightly  entitled  *^  concerning 
pleasure  "  or  **  concerning  good,"  but  should  rather  be  described  as 
treating  of  the  relations  q/(  pleasure  or  knowledge,  after  they  have 
been  duly  analyzed,  to  the  good.  (1)  The  question  is  asked : 
Whether  pleasure  or  wisdom  is  the  chief  good,  or  some  nature 
higher  than  either  ?  and  if  the  latter,  how  are  pleasure  and  wisdom 
related  to  this  higher  good  ?  (2)  Before  we  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  know  the  kinds  of  pleasure  and  the  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge :  (3)  But  still  we  may  affirm  generally,  that  the  combined  life 
of  pleasure  and  wisdom  or  knowledge  has  more  of  the  character  of 
the  good  than  either  of  them  when  isolated :  (4)  To  determine 
which  of  them  partakes  most  of  the  higher  nature,  we  must  know 
under  which  of  the  four  unities  or  elements  they  respectively  fall. 
These  are,  first,  the  infinite ;  secondly,  the  finite ;  thirdly,  the  union 
of  the  two ;  fourthly,  the  cause  of  the  union.  Pleasure  is  of  the 
first,  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  the  third  class,  while  reason  or  mind 
is  akin  to  the  fourth  or  highest 

(5)  Pleasures  are  of  two  kinds,  the  mixed  and  unmixed.  Of 
mixed  pleasures  there  are  three  classes,  (a)  those  in  which  both  the 
pleasures  and  pains  are  corporeal,  as  in  eating  and  hunger;  (fi) 
those  in  which  there  is  a  remembered  opposite  of  the  actual  bodily 
affection,  as  when  hungry  you  remember  some  former  repast;  (y) 
those  in  which  the  pleasure  and  pain  are  both  mentaL  Of  unmixed 
pleasures  there  are  also  three  classes :  (a)  those  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing ;   (fi)  those  of  mathematics ;  (y)  those  of  smelL 

(G)  The  sciences  are  likewise  divided  into  two  classes,  of  mixed 
and  unmixed,  creative  and  theoretical ;  and  in  each  of  them  there 
is  an  architectonic  element.  This  in  the  creative  arts  is  arithmetic 
and  mensuration ;  and  arts  like  carpentering,  which  have  an  exact 
measure,  are  to  be  regarded  as  higher  than  music,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  mere  guess-work  and  imitation.  But  there  is  also  a 
higher  arithmetic,  and  a  higher  mensuration,  which  is  exclusively 
theoretical ;  and  a  dialectical  science,  which  is  higher  still,  and  the 
truest  and  purest  knowledge. 

(7)  We  are  now  able  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  perfect 
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life.  First,  we  admit  the  pare  plaMiirei  aad  tiM  pare. 
Secondly,  the  impure  eeleiieeii  but  not  the  InqiBre  pleMoret.  W« 
have  next  to  discover  what  element  qf  goodnesi  It  contained  In  dds 
mixture.  Theru  ore  tluree  criteria  of  goodneai— 'beaotj,  ■juuuetiy, 
truth.  These  are  clearijr  more  aldn  to  reaaon  than  to  pteaanra^  and 
will  enable  us  to  fix  the  plaoee  of  both  of  them  In  the  aeale  of  food. 
First  in  the  scale  if  measore ;  the  leoond  place  b  anigned  to  ajnH 
metry ;  the  third,  to  reaioo  and  wiadom;  the  flwitli,  to  knowledge 
and  true  opinion;  the  fifth,  to  pore  pleaenree;  and  here  the^MMO 
says  **  £nough." 

**  Bidding  farewell  to  Philebaa  and  Socrateib*  ^'s  nsf  w^  pro* 
ceed  to  consider  the  met^ihjtical  ooooeptiona  which  are  preeented 
to  us.  These  are,  (1)  the  paradox  d  unity  and  plnrali^ ;  (S)  the 
table  of  categories  or  elements ;  (8)  the  kinds  of  pleafore ;  (4)  the 
kinds  of  knowledge ;  (5)  tlie  oonceptiott  of  die  good ;  (6)  we  may 
examine  the  relation  of  the  Fhilebus  to  the  Bepablie,  and  to  other 
dialogues. 

I.  The  paradox  of  the  one  and  many  originated  in  the  restless 
dialectic  of  Zeno,  who  sought  to  prove  the  absolute  existence  of  the 
one  by  showing  the  contradictions  that  are  inrolved  in  admitting 
the  existence  of  the  many  (cp.  Farm.  128  ff.)  Zeno  illustrated  the 
contradiction  by  well-known  examples  taken  firom  outward  objects. 
But  Socrates  seems  to  intimate  that  the  time  had  arriyed  fat  dis- 
carding these  hackneyed  illustrations ;  such  difficulties  had  long 
been  solved  by  common-sense  (solvitur  ambulando),  as  the  mere 
familiarity  with  ihe  fact  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  them.  He  will 
leave  them  to  Cynics  and  Eristics ;  the  youth  of  Athens  may  dis- 
course of  them  to  their  parents.  To  no  rational  man  could  the 
circumstance  that  the  body  is  one,  but  has  many  members,  be  any 
longer  a  stumbling-block. 

Plato's  difficulty  seems  to  begin  in  the  region  of  ideas.  He  can- 
not understand  how  an  absolute  unity,  such  as  the  Eleatic  being,  can 
be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  individuals,  or  be  in  and  out  of  them 
at  once.  Philosophy  has  so  deepened  or  intensified  the  nature  of 
one  or  being,  by  the  thoughts  of  successive  generations,  that  the 
mind  can  no  longer  imagine  **  being "  as  in  a  state  of  change  or 
division.  To  say  that  the  verb  of  existence  is  the  copula,  <n>  that 
unity  is  a  mere  unit,  is  to  us  easy ;  but  to  the  Greek  such  an  anal- 
ysis involved  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  as  the  conception  of  God 
existing  both  in  and  out  of  the  world  would  to  ourselves.  Nor  was 
he  assisted  by  the  analogy  of  sensible  objects.  Tlie  sphere  of  mind 
was  dark  and  mysterious  to  him :  instead  of  being  illustrated  by 
!fensie,  the  greatest  light  appeared  to  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
idciis  by  the  contrast  of  them  with  sense. 

Both  here  and  in  the  Parmenides  (129  fi*.),  where  similar  difficul- 
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he  iBsistt  thmt  in  «iiTidia^  tbe 

in  the  leiddle  in  tbe  iHipe  of  fiadn^ 

(tee  wbow9}^htw%m!^  lBve«>Bo  fi^>  brakn'of  the  ct^maiae  of 

knowledge.     So  in  ^e  FUMmb,  he  v^a  the  nccegMt^i  of  filBnf 

np  mil  the  inlf  iienliiti  finks  vhich  oeror  (eoBpare  BaeoB*s  BMiAi 

nxioaiata),  in  the  peanee  fiva  vnitTto  iniidtT.     Widi  hia  the  iden 

of  science  mar  be  nid  to  laticipate  srieaee :  st  a  time  when  die 

sciences  were  not  jet  dhrided.  he  wmnts  to  impress  upon  ns  tbe  iapor> 

tnnce  of  dassificadon :  neidier  negkcting  the  manr  indiridnabs  nor 

attempdn?  to  coont  diem  aU.  hot  fisdin?  tbe  genera  and  species 

under  which  tber  natnrallT  hSL     Htire.  then,  and  in  the  paralUd 

passages  of  the  Fhaedras  and  of  tbe  Sophist,  b  foond  the  germ  of 

the  most  frnitfol  notion  of  modem  science. 

At  page  15  Plato  describes  widi  liidicroas  exaggeratioo  tbe  influ* 
ence  exerted  br  tbe  one  and  manr  od  die  minds  of  jroonz  men  in 
their  first  fervor  of  metaphysical  entbosiasm  (cp.  Rep.  539).  But 
ther  are  none  the  less  an  CTerlasting  qualltr  of  reason  or  reasoning 
which  never  grows  old  in  us.  At  first,  we  have  but  a  confused  con- 
cepdon  of  them,  analogous  to  the  eves  blinking  at  tbe  light  in  the 
Kepnblic.  To  this  Plato  opposes  the  revelation  from  Heaven  of  the 
true  relations  of  them,  which  the  same  Prometheus,  who  gave  men 
the  light  of  fire  and  arithmetic,  is  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  us. 
Plato  is  speaking  at  pp.  15,  16  of  two  things  —  (1)  the  crude  nodon 
of  tbe  one  and  manv,  which  powerfully  affects  tbe  ordinarv  mind 
when  first  beginning  to  think ;  (2)  the  same  nodon  when  cleared  up 
bj  the  help  of  dialedc  (16  C-E). 

To  us  the  problem  of  the  one  and  many  has  lost  its  chief  interest 
and  perplexity.  We  readily  acknowledge  that  a  whole  has  many 
parts,  that  the  continuous  is  also  the  divisible,  that  in  all  objects  of 
sense  there  is  a  one  and  many  which  may  be  applied  by  analogy  to 
purely  intellectual  conceptions.  In  acknowledging  this,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  two  contradictions  are  true.  But  the  andnomy 
is  so  familiar  as  to  be  scarcely  observed  by  us.  Our  sense  of  the 
contradiction^  like  Plato's,  only  begins  in  a  higher  sphere,  when  we 
speak  of  necessity  and  free-will,  of  Three  Persons  anil  One  Sub- 
stance, and  the  like.  The  world  of  knowledge  is  always  dividing 
more  and  more  ;  every  truth  is  at  first  the  enemy  of  every  other 
truth.  Yet  without  this  division  there  can  be  no  truth  ;  nor  any 
complete  truth  without  the  reunion  of  the  parts  into  a  whole.     And 
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hence  the  eoeziitence  of  opposiiei  in  the  unity  of  the  idea  ii  regv^led 
br  Hegel  m  the  aupreme  principlu  of  pbUosophv,  and  the  law  of 
uontradivtion,  whicli  U  aiiirmed  by  logicrians  to  be  aa  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  the  hamaa  miad,  is  displaced  by  another  Uo,  -which  ssseni 
the  coexiitence  of  contradictories  u  divtJed  elemenu  of  the  truth. 
Without  entering  further  into  the  depths  of  Hugelianijim,  we  mar  ' 
remark  thM  thii  and  all  simUar  attempt!  to  reconcile  a 
have   thiur  origin   in   the  old   Platonic  problem  of  the  " 

n.  1.  The  fint  at  FUtoTi  « 
This  i»  the  negative  of  ■ 
knowable ;  of  wliicli  noAlif  OM  bs  m 
whii:h  preceded  dUtioot  Uadi  la  tfat  cnuin  af  Aa  warid;  Akfitt 

Tagua  impresaion  of  mom;  tba  man  «r  Uh  lAUk  hAbm  t»  ba 
reduced  to  rule,  havtog  eotaln  nrn'fli  wUi  aril,  -Mk  flMMH^ 
with  ignorance,  and  wUch  in  tt«  IMla  </  bring  b  fttthiM  VHMMd 

from  the  beautiful  and  good.  To  »  Greek  of  the  ^gt  of  Vtata,  the 
idea  of  an  infinite  raiod  would  have  been  ao  abtordlty.  He  wontd 
have  iosiiCed  that  "  the  good  wai  of  the  nature  of  the  finite,"  and 
that  the  ioSnite  ia  a  mere  negativB,  which  b  on  the  level  of  nosa- 
tion,  and  not  of  thought  He  was  aware  that  thera  wai  a  di«tuw- 
tion  between  the  iaGnitelf  great  and  the  infinitely  amall,  bat  ba 
would  have  equally  denied  the  claim  of  either  to  tma  existeaoa.  Of 
that  poaiiive  iu&ni^,  or  infinita  reality,  which  we  Utribnte  to  God, 
be  had  no  conception. 

The  Greek  conception  of  the  infinite  would  be  more  b^J  an- 
'  preaaed  by  the  indefinite.  To  as,  the  notion  of  infinity  i*  mba*- 
quent  rather  tbon  prior  to  the  finite,  expreanng  not  abaolnte  nuanoy 
or  negation,  but  only  the  removal  of  limit  or  restraint,  which  w«  rap- 
pose  to  exist  aAerwe  have  already  set  bound*  to  thought  and  matter, 
and  divided  them  afler  their  Iduda.  From  different  point!  of  view, 
either  the  finite  or  infimCe  may  be  looked  npon  respectively  both  aa 
poattive  and  negative  (cp.  Omnis  deCerminatio  est  negatio);  and  tha 
conception  of  the  one  detarmines  that  of  the  other.  Tba  Qreeka 
and  the  moderns  aeem  to  be  nearly  at  the  (q>podle  poles  in  tbeir 
manner  of  regarding  theni.  And  both  are  turpriaed  when  they 
make  the  discovery,  aa  Plato  has  done  in  the  Sophist,  how  large  an 
element  negation  forms  in  the  framework  of  their  thot^ts. 

3,  S.  The  finite  element  which  mingles  with  and  regnlatet  the 
infliiita  is  best  expressed  to  as  by  the  word  "  law."  It  ii  that  whlcb 
measures  all  things  and  assigns  them  their  limit ;  which  praservaa 
them  in  their  natural  state,  and  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of 
human  oo;^ition.  lliia  is  described  by  the  terms  harmony,  hi^lt*', 
order,  perfection,  and  the  like.  All  things,  in  as  &r  as  they  bi« 
good,  even  pleasures,  which  are  for  the  most  part  indefinite,  partake 
of  this  element.     We  should  be  wrong  in  attributing  to  Plato  tha 
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loswered  die  <fi&caltT  with  which  he  started,  of  how  she  oae  ootid 
remain  one  and  ret  be  diTided  aaos;  aaar  iadiTidBali^  or  ~  how 
ideas  could  be  in  aad  oat  of  theaseires."  aai  the  like.  Seeoodlj; 
that  in  this  mixed  daas  we  find  the  idea  of  beanzr.     Good,  when 

m 

exhibited  under  the  a^wct  of  measore  or  srmoiecrT,  becomes  beantr 
(64  £).  And  if  we  translate  his  lang^ia^  into  corresponiiing  mod- 
em terms,  we  shall  not  be  fiu*  wrons  in  saring  that  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  Republic,  Plato  cooceiTes  beantr  under  the  idea  of  pr(^por> 
tion. 

4.  Last  and  highest  in  the  list  of  principles  or  elements,  is  the 
eause  of  the  union  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  to  which  Plato  ascribes 
the  order  of  the  world.  Beaaoning  from  man  to  the  unirerse,  he 
argues  that  as  there  is  a  mind  in  one,  there  must  be  a  mind  in  the 
other,  which  he  identifies  with  the  roral  mind  of  Zeus.  This  is  the 
first  cause  of  whom  ^  our  ancestors  spoke,**  as  he  says,  appealing  to 
tradition,  in  the  Philebus  as  well  as  in  the  Timaeus.  Some  charac- 
teristic differences  mav  here  be  noted,  which  distininiish  the  ancient 
from  the  nK>dem  mode  of  conceiving  Grod  I 

To  Plato,  the  idea  of  God  is  both  personal  and  ImpersonaL  Nor 
in  ascribing,  as  appears  to  us,  both  these  attributes  to  him,  and  in 
speaking  of  God  both  in  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender,  did  he 
seem  to  himself  as  inconsistent.  For  the  difference  between  the 
personal  and  impersonal  was  not  marked  to  him  as  to  ourselves. 
Hence,  without  any  reconciliation  or  even  remark,  in  the  Republic 
he  speaks  at  one  time  of  God  or  Gods,  and  at  another  time  of  the 
good.  Nor  in  the  Philebus  is  he  careful  to  show  in  what  relation 
the  idea  of  the  divine  mind  stands  to  the  supreme  principle  of  meas- 
ure. He  seems  to  pass  finom  the  sphere  of  the  subjective  to  that  of 
the  objective  UQConsciously  to  himself. 

Again,  to  us  there  is  a  strongly-marked  distinction  between  a  first 
cause  and  a  (inal  cause.  And  we  should  commonly  identify  a  first 
cause  with  God,  and  the  final  cause  with  the  world,  which  is  his 
work.  But  Plato,  though  far  from  being  a  Pantheist,  or  confounding 
God  with  the  world,  tends  to  identify  the  first  with  the  final  cause. 
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There  can  be  no  gmttr  dMhwaot  to  ut  Ami  bUvwa  a  lUaf  ud 
a  perraiu  while  to  PUCo^bj  tiM  bdp  of  Tuioot  lilwuwUito  abilVM- 
tions,  such  as  end,  good,  cmoMi  thtgr  •Pfmur  alaoik  lo  atat  ia  €M^ 

or  to  be  two  aspects  of  the  tame. 

The  four  principlef  an  requlrad  ftr  the  dalanniiiadoB  af  tiia  nl- 
atire  places  iji  plearara  wmI  wiadoM.  Flafto  baa  baan  i^big  ttaa«» 
should  proceed  hj  regular  alapaftwn  tba  ona  Ip  Aa  aaaj.  Aaaovd- 
higly,  before  assignii^  Aa  pcaoadanoa  aitbar  to  food  or  plaaami^  bo 
must  first  find  oat  and  anaiifa  ia  ordar  tba  gaaaral  prinriplaa  of 
thmgs.  When  thia  baa  baen^  dona^  vo  ara  aUo  to  aarfgn  plaaaoia  to 
the  lowest  or  indefinita  cbui,  and  liaowlidgo  to  Ao  tbM»  or  b%bart 
but  one.  We  maj  now  prooaad  to  divida  plaaaora  aad  kaowladgja 
after  their  kinds : 

nL  1.  Plato  speaki  of  plaasnra  as  faidadaitai  aa  rablifOi  aa  a 
generation,  and  in  all  those  points  of  Tieir  In  a  oatagot^  distiaet 
from  good.  For  again  wo  must  repeat*  that  to  the  Groak  ''the  food 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  finite,"  and.  Ilka  Tirtae,  eitbar  1%  or  is  aoarij 
allied  to,  knowledge.  The  modem  philosopher  woold  remark  th^ 
the  indefinite  is  equally  real  with  the  definite.  Health  and  mental 
qualities  are  of  all  things  the  most  undefined,  and  yet  they  are  ad- 
u lilted  by  Plato  into  his  list  of  goods.  For  the  truth  is,  that  we  ara 
able  to  define  objects  or  ideas,  not  in  so  fiir  as  they  are  in  the  mind, 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  manifested  externally,  and  can  therefore  be 
reduced  to  rule  and  measure.  If  we  adopt  the  test  of  definiteness, 
the  pleasures  of  the  body  are  far  more  capable  of  being  defined 
than  any  other  pleasures.  As  in  art  and  knowledge  generally  we 
[irocced  from  without  inwards,  beginning  with  &cts  of  sense,  and 
])assing  to  the  more  ideal  conceptions  of  mental  pleasure,  happiness 
and  tlie  like. 

2.  Pleasure  is  depreciated  as  relative,  while  good  is  exalted  as 
absolute.  But  this  distinction  seems  to  arise  fix>m  an  nnfiur  mode 
of  regarding  them ;  the  abstract  idea  of  the  one  is  compared  with 
the  concrete  experience  of  the  other.  For  all  pleasmre  and  all 
knowledge  may  be  viewed  either  abstracted  from  the  mind,  or  in 
relation  to  the  mind  (cp.  Arist.  Nic.  Ethics,  X.  3,  4).  The  first  is 
an  idea  only,  which  may  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  unchangeable, 
and  then  the  abstract  idea  of  pleasure  will  be  equally  unchangeable 
with  that  of  knowledge.  But  when  we  come  to  view  either  as 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  same  defects  are  incident  to  both 
of  them.  They  are  equally  transient  and  uncertain;  the  mind 
cannot  be  always  in  a  state  of  intellectual  tension,  any  more  than 
capable  of  feeling  pleasure  always.  The  knowledge  wliich  is  at 
one  time  clear  and  distinct,  at  another  seems  to  fade  away,  just  as 
the  pleasure  of  health  afler  sickness,  or  of  eating  af^  hunger,  soon 
panses  into  a  neutral  state  and  becomes  unconscious.  Pleasure  and 
knowledge  alike  require  th^  stimulus  of  novelty,  change  and  alter- 
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nation  nrc  nece^^arv  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  tbc  bod  v.  And  in 
lliis  tendency  to  change,  not  any  element  of  evil,  but  a  law  of  na- 
ture, !!«  rather  to  be  acknowledged.  ' 

3.  In  the  language  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  relative  character 
of  pleasure  is  described  as  generation.  This  is  relative  to  essence, 
ancl  from  one  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  the  HeracUtean 
flux  in  contrast  with'the  Eleatic  being;  from  another  point  of  view^ 
as  the  transient  enjojrment  of  eating  and  drinking  compared  with 
the  supposed  permanence  of  intellectual  pleasures.  To  us  the  di:<- 
tinction  is  unmeaning,  and  belongs  to  a  stage  of  philosophy  which 
has  passed  away.  Plato  himself  seems  to  have  suspected  Uiat  the 
continuance  or  life  of  things  is  qnite  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  a 
principle  of  motion  as  of  rest  (cp.  Charmides,  159,  160).  A  later 
viow  of  pleasure  is  found  in  Aristotle,  who  agrees  with  Plato  in 
ni.iny  points :  e.  ^.,  in  his  view  of  pleasure  as  a  restorative  to  na- 
ture ;  in  his  distinction  between  bodily  and  mental,  between  neces- 
sary and  non-necessary  pleasures,  but  is  also  in  advance  of  him. 
For  he  arrives  at  last  at  the  point  of  denying  that  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  in  the  body  at  all ;  hence  even  the  bodily  pleasures  are 
not  to  be  spoken  of  as  generations,  but  as  accompanied  with  gen- 
eration.    (Xic.  Eth.  X.  S,  6). 

4.  Plato  attempts  to  identify  vicious  pleasures  with  some  form  of 
error,  and  insists  that  the  term  false  may  be  applied  to  them  :  in 
this  he  appears  to  be  carrying  out  in  a  confused  manner  the  Socratic 
doctrine,  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  vice  ignorance.  He  will  allow  of 
no  distinction  between  the  pleasures  and  the  erroneous  opinion*, 
whether  arisinsr  out  of  the  illusion  of  distance  or  not,  on  which  thev 
are  founded.  But  to  this  we  naturally  reply  with  Protarchus,  that 
the  pleasure  is  what  it  is,  althoufrh  the  calculation  may  be  false,  or 
tlie  afler  effects  painful.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  Plato,  in  his  own 
lunimasre,  of  being  a  t>TO  in  dialectics,  when  he  overlooks  such  Ji 
(Ustincdon.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  hardly  fair  judges  of 
confusions  of  thougcht  in  those  who  view  things  differentlv  from  our- 
selves. 

5.  There  appears  also  to  be  an  incorre<;tness  in  the  notion  which 
occurs  both  here  and  in  the  Gorgias,  of  the  simultaneousness  of 
merely  bodily  pleasures  and  pains.  We  may,  perhaps,  admit,  though 
even  this  is  not  free  from  doubt,  that  the  feeling  of  pleasurable  hop  ^ 
or  recollection  is,  or  rather  may  be,  simultaneous  with  acute  bodilv 
suffering.  But  there  is  no  such  coexistence  of  the  pain  of  thirsi 
with  the  pleasures  of  drinking ;  they  are  not  really  simultaneous,  for 
the  one  expels  the  other.  Nor  does  Plato  seem  to  have  considered 
that  the  bodily  pleasures,  except  in  certain  extreme  cases,  are  un- 
attended with  pain.  Few  philosophers  will  deny  that  a  degree  of 
pleasure  attends  eating  and  drinking ;  and  yet  surely  we  might  as 
well  speak  of  the  pains  of  digestion  which  follow,  as  of  the  paiu« 
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of  riew  nerer  ^ipawf  to  ton  M^R«1  to  Hitab  ^hHMtfv- 
tinution  between  tha  fan  wto  and  tfaa  SMknlail;  ibI  mUmt  &«i 
nor  mnjvben  haa  ha  Ml  adaqaue  eoanptiaa  of  Aa  htoiillM  hi 
external  things. 

7.  Plato  »sree«  partiaOj  with  certain  "  taiij  or  baddioot "  |dil- 
loBophen,  ai  he  temw  them,  who  defined  pleamre  to  bo  tha  almim  n 
of  pain,  lliey  ars  alio  daaeribed  u  eduneot  in  phyriee.  ^lav  b 
iinformnately  no  tehool  oi  Greek  pUloaophj'  known  to  u  whldt 
combined  thoM  two  characUriatic*.  Antiathenea,  who  wm  aa 
enemy  of  pleasure,  waa  not  a  [Aytieal  phikeopher;  tha  atomiata, 
who  were  pbTiical  ptuhMOi^Mn,  ware  not  onemlea  ot  pleaanra. 
Yet  Fiich  a  comtrination  of  opiniooa  ia  hr  frnn  being  fa^nariUe. 
Plato'i  omission  to  mention  them  diatinctlj  haa  created  Ae  aaiiie 
uncertainty  respecting  tbcm  wiiich  also  occnn  rMpecting  the  ftienda 
of  the  ideas  and  the  materialists  in  the  Sophist. 

On  the  whole,  this  discussion  is  one  of  the  least  salia&ctvj  in 
the  dialogues  of  Plato.  WUle  the  ethical  nature  of  pleasni*  Is 
xcarcely  considered,  and  the  merelj  physical  phenomenon  imper- 
f(.-ctly  analiyed,  too  much  weight  is  giran  to  ideas  of  meaanre  and 
number  as  the  sole  principle  of  good.  The  oompariaon  of  pleaaom 
anil  knowledge  is  really  a  comparison  of  two  elements,  which  hara 
no  common  measure,  and  which  cannot  be  excluded  fiom  each  other. 
Feeling  is  not  opposed  to  knowledge,  and  in  all  conseioafnaw  iLare 
Is  an  element  of  both.  The  most  abstract  kinds  <tf  knowle^^  ara 
inseparable  tmrn  some  pleasure  or  pain  which  acmmpatiiM  tbs  ao- 
quisition  or  possession  of  them;  the  itudent  i«  U^te  to  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  soon  discovers  that  cootinnous  mental  energy  is  not 
granted  lo  meo.  The  most  sensual  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  la 
inseparable  from  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  ;  no  man  can  be 
happy  who,  to  borrow  Plato's  illastration,  is  leading  the  lift  rf  an 
oyster.     Hence  (by  hia  own  con&ssioo)  the  main  thesis  of  dw  dia> 
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The  theoretieal 
abstract  science, 
pare  and  onmixed.     The 
to  be  the  same  : 
mjiy  be  expressed  in  the 
art  is  science  praeticaL     In  :hr 
perioritT  of  the  pare  weiemrf  of 
we  shall  hardljr  ^ree  whh 
the  philosopher 
which  are  osed  in  praetiee 
He  does  not  see  that  this  power  o£ 
bv  the  same  svmbol  is  the 
bcr?.  and  is  doe  to  their 

Above  the  other 
which  is  the  science  of  esersai  beisz* 
reason.     The  lower  toeaott 
to  opinion   raiher  than  to 

fourth  class  of  ^oods.     The  ttixarm  is  wiosx  a^j 
is  obscure  in  the  Republic  aai  if  Bot  e>asr«fd  i^  jx  's 

V.  Thus  fitr  we  hare  cwlj  ana;7>ed  zr^  -^  T^^pzuvi^  *jr  %sf.A^^3Li:ixt0' 
ber  of  the  good  :  f^r  there  if  a  r'xd  ex^j^rih:  j  sz^/v^,  r%,  •rz,*>^:j.'L^ 
essence,  which,  like  Gliorvs  ia  tbe  Y^^^-ji^,  ''^  V.')t j  »*  ^v:  ^ 
difficultv  in  apprehcadls^.  Bt:  the  rx^'t  ii  avv  v>  >t  *riii»'jjs;tc  v^ 
uj»  in  all  its  aspects  and  ▼radadcms.  Tbfe  r*iAirre  -Sr^a:/  ©^  pjibsfaru^^ 
and  knowledge  has  been  determiscfi :  bs:  tliex  iar*:  sr^  -*s:  f»?wr*'»*< 
their  exact  position  in  the  sca>  cf  i^y^i.  Sva*  ^:S^rmJL^^  v^^mt  v> 
us   in   the   enumeration :  First,  how  art  ve   u»   :lu(LA^uiiiE.   t£«t  lisrvt 
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to  hm  akfai 
two  of  tibo 
m  tibo 
ihm  >MB|wMiiM  or  the  Fhaedrm, 
the  BepobUc  this  is  die  absdote  and 
*j:Tjio?cv\ftcbxM  beta^-  Bat  (2)  this  bein^  b  auaiiested  in  srmme- 
;r^-  and  btfAu:^  eiqj  wbenfe.  in  the  onier  of  natore  and  of  mind,  in 
tlie  Tvlftdons  Of'  sen  to  oce  aaoclMr.  For  the  vorl  ^  measoro  "  he 
Dov  s;ibk»ti:utes  the  vord  wrmuMtU}^  as  if  intendia^  to  express  meaa- 
U7V  coQceiT«vi  as  nflisioo.  (3)  He  proceeds  to  regard  the  good  no 
^'np^^  ia  aa  eceraal  or  ohyectiTe  fonn.  bat  as  the  hnmaa  reason  seek- 
ia^;  :o  actais  aroth  br  the  aid  of  diilecties:  sodb  at  least  we  nato- 
taIIv  iafer  to  S»  bis  nwaaing.  vfaea  we  consider  that  both  here  and 
1.1  the  Repabl:c«  the  sphere  of  rcv«  or  mind  u  anUped  to  dialectic. 
I:  U  romarkable  v^^^  alM>Te>  that  this  peranal  conception  of  mind  is 
lu'nf  coatined  to  die  boaan  min«L  and  not.  as  at  the  coamiencement 
o:'  the  dijuoftie,  extended  to  the  dirine.  (4)  If  we  mar  be  allowed 
to  ir.:or;kret  oae  viialogiue  ot'  Plato  bv  another,  the  sciences  of  figure 
.;n.l  number  azY  probablj  claswd  with  the  arts  and  tme  opinions, 
Uva:»e  they  proceed  mm  hvpotheses:  cp^  Bep^  511.  (5)  The 
inoQCoQ  of  a  «ixth  class  is  mezvlr  doe  to  the  quotation  from 
i>rpUou$ :  thai  P.ato  bad  no  iatenaon  of  filling  iq>  this  class  either 
w  i:h  ;he  neoes$an*  pieasoz^s  or  aaj  other,  b  erident  finom  the  brief 
rts  AiMSulaiion  wblob  tbUows  (61  A),  in  wbidi  he  qieaks  of  pleasore 
»ji  In^tdin?  tbe  tiiUi  rank. 

VI.  We  will  now  endeavor  tt>  axertain  the  lelaiion  of  the  Fhile- 
bv.jt  to  tho  other  diakvroes.  Here  appears  to  commence  die  polemie 
»  :  \inst  tbe  i«Wa5  which  is  carried  &rthcr  in  the  Fumenides  and  the 
9ik.^{iUi,<t,  Tlio  priiuri^le  of  the  one  and  manr  b  also  illustrated  by 
rl.Uvrate  exAinplejk  both  in  the  Sophist  and  PoUtscus.  Kotwith- 
»(an«tin);  the  diifvrences  of  style,  many  resemblances  may  be  noticed 
Ivtwvou  the   PUilebus  and  Gor^ias.     The  theory  of  the  simultane- 
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oasness  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  common  to  both  of  them ;  there  \f 
al^  a  common  tendency  in  them  to  take  up  arms  against  pleasure, 
although  the  view  of  the  Philebus,  which  is  probably  the  biter  of  the 
two  dialogues,  is  the  more  moderate.  At  p.  46  A,  B,  there  seems  to 
he  ao  allusion  to  the  passage  in  the  Gorgias  (494),  in  which  Socrar 
tes  dilates  on  the  pleasures  of  itching  and  scratching.  Nor  is  there 
any  real  discrepancy  in  the  manner  in  which  Gorgias  and  his  art  are 
spoken  of  in  two  dialogues.  For  Socrates,  at  p.  58,  is  far  from  im* 
pl/bg  that  the  art  of  rhetoric  has  a  real  sphere  of  practical  useful- 
ness :  he  only  means  that  the  refutation  of  the  claims  of  Gorgias  is 
oot  necessary  for  his  present  purpose.  He  is  saying  in  effect : 
Admit,  if  you  please,  that  xhetoric  is  the  greatest  and  usefullest  of 
sciences.  This  does  not  prove  that  dialectic  is  not  the  purest  and 
n)05t  exact ;  and  we  know  from  the  Sophist  and  Politicus,  that  his 
hostility  towards  the  Sophists  and  rhetoricians  was  not  mitigated  in 
later  life. 

Reasons  have  been  already  given  for  assigning  a  late  date  to  the 
Philebus.  That  the  date  is  probably  later  than  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic, may  be  further  argued  on  the  following  grounds :  1.  The  general 
resemblance  to  the  later  dialogues  and  to  the  Laws.  2.  The  more 
complete  account  of  the  natiu^  of  good  and  pleasure.  S.  The  dis- 
tinction between  perception,  memor}%  recollection,  and  opinion 
(pp.  34,  38)  indicates  a  great  progress  in  psychology ;  also  between 
iinflerstanding  and  imagination,  described  under  the  figure  of  the 
.«cribe  and  the  painter  (p.  39).  A  superficial  notion  may  arise  that 
Plato  probably  wrote  shorter  dialogues,  such  as  the  Philebus,  the 
Sophist,  and  the  Politicus,  as  studies  or  preparations  for  longer  ones. 
This  view  may  be  natural,  but  on  further  reflection  is  seen  to  be 
fallacious ;  because  these  three  dialogues  are  found  to  make  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  Republic.  And  we 
can  more  easily  suppose  that  Plato  composed  shorter  writings  af^er 
longer  ones,  than  suppose  that  he  lost  hold  of  further  points  of  view 
which  he  harl  once  attained. 

It  is  more  easy  to  find  traces  of  the  P^-thagoreans,  Eleatics,  Mega- 
rians,  Cynics,  and  of  the  ideas  of  Anaxagoras,  in  the  Philebus,  than 
to  sav  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  them.  Had  we  fuller 
records  of  those  old  philosophers,  we  should  probably  find  Plato  in 
the  midst  of  the  fray  attempting  to  combine  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean 
doctrines,  and  seeking  to  find  a  truth  bevond  either  beinor  or  num- 
lier;  setting  up  his  own  concrete  conception  of  good  against  the 
abstract  practical  good  of  the  Cynics,  or  the  abstract  intellectual 
ffood  of  the  Mesrarians ;  and  his  own  idea  of  classification  against 
the  denial  of  purality  in  unity,  which  is  also  attributed  to  them  : 
warrinff  aJJain^t  the  Eristics  as  destructive  of  truth,  as  he  had  form- 
erly  fought  against  the  Sophists,  taking  up  a  middle  position  between 
the  Cynics  and  Cyrcnaics  in  his  doctrine  of  pleasure,  asserting  with 
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tx^rn  c/  a  prmous  (fiKaaioik  Aa  MfBMHt  mpwdi 
.-u:t«  riaimf  of  yiii  »tmt  wmd  wMoB  i»  nak  M  ihi  ^ief  food  Im 
U-«:n  alreadr  carried  on  bcfeca  FUeboi  wmA  Socnta.  tDie  wt^it* 
ic*;r.t  is  DOW  transftrrcd  to  ProcarehBik  tbe  loo  of  Callias  (19  B),  a 
nob!e  Athectan  rooth.  Fpron;  from  a  fiaulr  whidi  had  spent  more 
on  the  SophiiU  than  jJl  the  mt  of  the  world  (q».  ApoL  20  A,  B ; 
Criitylas.  391  C).  Fhilebiis,  who  appeizB  to  be  the  teacher  (16  B, 
no  li),  and  perfaa|M  the  lorcr  (53  D),  of  l^oCarchos,  takes  no  farther 
part  in  the  discnssioo  beyond  amciting  in  the  strongest  manner  his 
niiLurence,  ander  all  drcamstaaces,  to  the  eanse  of  pleasore. 

Socrates  saggesu  that  thej  shall  hare  a  first  and  second  pahn  of 
victor}'.  For  there  may  be  a  ^ood  higher  than  either  pleasmne  or 
wi^'iom,  and  then  neither  of  them  will  gain  the  first  prixOi  hot 
whicherer  of  the  two  is  more  akin  to  this  higher  good  will  have  a 
ri^ht  to  the  second.  This  is  agreed  between  them,  and  Socrates 
open 9  the  game  hr  enlarginjif  on  the  direrse  and  mnltifbrm  nature  of 
pleasure.  For  there  are  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  good  and  bad,  wise 
and  foolish  —  pleasures  of  the  temperate  as  well  as  of  the  intempez^ 
ate.  Nay,  replies  Protarchus,  pleasure  is  pleasure,  and  therefore  in 
some  sense  one.  Yes,  retorts  Socrates,  pleasure  is  one,  and  also 
many,  just  as  figure  is  one,  and  color  is  one,  and  yet  there  are  many 
c(>lor8  and  many  figures.  Protarchus  is  unable  to  understand  this, 
and  insists  that,  at  any  rate,  all  pleasures  are  good.  But  how,  retorts 
Socrates,  can  Protarchus  have  a  right  to  attribute  to  them  a  new 
predicate,  when  he  cannot  deny  that  they  are  different?  What 
common  property  in  all  of  them  does  he  mean  to  indicate  by  the 
term  **  good  ?  *'  If  he  continues  to  assert  that  there  is  some  trivial 
Fenfle  in  which  pleasure  is  one,  Socrates  may  retort  by  saying  that 
knowledge  is  one,  but  the  result  will  be  that  such  merely  Yerbtfd  and 
trivial  conceptions,  whether  of  knowledge  or  pleasure,  will  ruin  the 
argument,  and  will  prove  the  incapacity  of  the  two  disputants.     In 
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order  to  avoid  this  danger,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  beat  a  retreat, 
and,  before  they  proceed,  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  *'  high 
argument "  of  the  one  and  the  many. 

Protarchna  agrees  to  this  proposal,  but  he  is  under  the  impression 
that  Socrates  means  to  discuss  Uie  common  question  —  how  an  indi- 
Tiduai  can  be  one,  and  3ret  have  opposite  attributes,  such  as  great 
and  small,  light  and  heavy,  or  how  there  can  be  many  members  in 
one  body  ?  and  the  like  wonders.  Socrates  does  not  see  any  wonder 
in  that;  his  difficulty  begins  with  the  application  of  number  to 
abstract  ideas,  e,  g,^  when  we  say  that  man  is  one,  or  that  good  is 
ooe.  For  have  these  unities  of  idea  any  real  existence  ?  Are  they 
always  the  same?  And  if  the  same,  how  can  they  be  disjiersed  in 
others  ?  Or  do  they  remain  entire  ?  or  both  ?  No  answer  is  given  to 
these  difficulties  here  any  more  than  in  the  Parmcnides,  and  Socrates 
passes  on  to  another  view  of  the  question  without  solving  them. 

We  speak  of  a  one  and  many,  which  is  ever  flowing  in  and  about 
all  thing?,  concerning  which  a  young  man  oflen  runs  wild  in  his  first 
metaphysical  enthusiasm,  talking  about  analysis  and  synthesis  to  his 
father  and  mother  and  the  neighbors,  hardly  sparing  even  his  dog. 
This  *^  one  in  many  "  is  a  revelation  of  the  order  of  the  world,  which 
some  Prometheus  first  made  known  to  our  ancestors ;  and  they,  who 
were  better  men  and  nearer  the  gods  than  we  are,  have  handed 
down  to  us.  To  know  how  to  proceed  by  regular  steps  from  one  to 
many,  and  from  many  to  one,  is  just  what  makes  the  difference 
between  eristic  and  dialetic.  Atid  the  way  of  proceeding  is  to  look 
for  one  idea  or  class  in  all  things,  and  when  you  have  found  one  to 
look  for  more  than  one,  and  all  that  there  are,  and  when  you  have 
found  them  all  and  regularly  divided  a  particular  field  of  knowledge 
into  classes,  you  may  leave  the  further  analysis  of  individuals.  But 
you  must  not  pass  at  once  either  from  unity  to  infinity,  or  from 
infinity  to  unity.  In  music,  for  example,  you  may  begin  with  the 
most  general  notion,  but  this  alone  will  not  make  you  a  musician : 
you  must  know  also  the  number  and  nature  of  the  intervals,  and 
the  systems  which  are  fi:'amed  out  of  them,  and  the  rhythms  of  the 
dance  which  correspond  to  them.  And  when  you  have  a  similar 
knowledge  of  any  other  subject,  you  may  be  said  to  know  that  sub- 
ject. In  language  again  there  are  infinite  varieties  of  sound,  and 
some  one  who  was  a  wise  man,  or  more  than  man,  comprehended 
them  all  in  the  classes  of  mutes,  vowels,  and  semivowels,  and  gave 
to  each  of  them  a  name,  and  assigned  them  to  the  art  of  grammar. 

"  But  whither,  Socrates,  are  you  going  ?  And  what  has  this  to 
do  with  the  comparative  eligibility  of  pleasure  and  wisdom  ?  "  Soc- 
rates replies,  that  before  we  can  adjust  their  claims,  we  want  to 
know  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  both  of  them.  What  are  they  ? 
He  is  requested  to  answer  that  question  himself.  That  he  will,  if 
he  may  be  allowed  to  make   one  or  two   preliminar}-  remarks.     In 
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Now  the  elements  earth,  {ur,  fire,  water,  exist  in  u?,  .\n<l  they 
exist  in  the  cosmos,  and  in  both  are  combine<i  into  a  bod} .  and  in 
both  are  uniteci  with  a  soul.  But  they  are  purer  and  fairer  in  the 
cosmos  than  they  are  in  as,  and  they  come  to  us  from  thence.  'And 
in  like  manner  the  elements  of  the  finite,  the  infinite,  the  union  of 
the  two,  and  the  cause,  are  found  to  exist  in  us.  And  if  they  exist 
in  ui,  and  the  three  first  exist  in  the  world,  must  not  the  fourth  or 
cause,  which  is  the  noblest  of  them,  exist  in  the  world  ?  And  this 
cuue  is  mind,  and  in  Zens  there  is  the  mind  of  a  king  and  other 
gods.  And  this  cause  is  wisdom  or  mind,  the  royal  mind  of  Zeus, 
who  b  the  king  of  all,  and  has  other  noble  attributes.  Observe 
how  well  this  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  men  of  old,  who  affirmed 
mind  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  unirerse.  And  remember  that  mind 
belongs  to  the  class  which  we  term  the  cause,  and  pleasure  to  the 
infinite  or  indefinite  class.  We  will  examine  the  place  and  origin 
of  both. 

What  is  the  orifrin  of  pleasure  ?  Her  natural  seat  is  the  mixed 
cla98,  in  ^bich  health  and  harmony  were  placed.  Pain  is  the  viola- 
tioa,  and  pleasure  the  restoration  of  limit.  There  is  a  natural  union 
of  finite  and  infinite,  which  in  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  is  impaired ; 
this  is  painful,  and  the  return  to  nature,  in  which  the  elements 
are  restored  to  their  normal  proportions,  is  pleasant.  Here  is  our 
first  class  of  pleasures.  And  another  class  of  pleasures  and  paios 
are  hopes  and  fears ;  these  are  in  the  mind  only.  And  inasmuch 
as  they  are  free  from  any  actual  admixture  of  pleasure  and  pains, 
the  examination  of  them  may  show  us  what  pleasures  and  pains  are 
or  are  not  to  be  desired,  and  which  of  them  admit  elements  of  the 
good.  But  if  pleasures  and  pains  consist  in  the  violation  and  resto- 
ration of  limit,  may  there  not  be  a  neutral  state,  in  which  there  is 
neither  dbsolution  nor  restoration  ?  That  is  a  further  question,  and 
admitting,  as  we  must,  the  possibility  of  such  a  state,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  life  of  wisdom  should  not  exist  in -this  neu- 
tral state,  which  is,  moreover,  the  state  of  the  gods,  who  cannot, 
without  indecency,  be  supposed  to  feel  either  joy  or  sorrow. 

The  second  class  of  pleasures  involves  memory.  There  are  pleas- 
ures which  are  extinguished  before  they  reach  the  soul,  and  of  these 
there  is  no  consciousness,  and  therefore  no  memory.  And  there  are 
pleasures  which  the  body  and  soul  feel  together,  and  this  feeling  is 
termed  perception.  And  memory  is  the  preservation  of  perception, 
and  reminiscence  is  the  recovery  of  perception.  Now  the  memory 
of  pleasure  is  the  memory  of  a  state  opposite  to  that  which  the  per- 
son who  has  the  desire  actually  feels,  and  is  therefore  in  the  mind. 
And  there  may  be  also  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  the  person 
desiring  is  balanced  between  pleasure  and  paiu,  or  has  two  pains, 
when  he  is  in  pain  of  body  as  well  as  in  despair  of  being  satisfied. 
But  also  he  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  and  then  he  has  an  actual 
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wind  vt  Bu.  X«w  AtM  ka^M,  aa  tkr^  an  tMm«l,  an  praptai- 
ttoBi^  wUcb  at«  inBBHwBi  tr— ,  —J  wwd— a  Um;  ftrdw  (oo^ 
wbo  are  tb«  firicwk  itf  tka  gak,  Me  tne  [liuana  ^  Am  flitara,  aad 
tb«  bad  &Im  iwm.  Aad  aa  tkan  mmy  ba  opteloa  aboat  ddngi 
wbiv-h  m  not.  wm  aot.  tmd  viD  aot  b«,  «U^  b  opinion  (till,  m» 
ib«r«  Duii-  b«  [iliaiaiii  aboM  tkmgs  wUck  m  not,  irs«  not,  aad 
-inll  not  b«.  whick  k  ^caon  itOl.  —  that  b  to  nr,  &lse  p)«BMre; 
»sd  onlr  wtwB  &i9«  eaa  piaajuit,,  lika  ofntioa,  ba  rickMa.  *r'"*^ 
tbis  TOnclmioo  Pronvdtot  icdauas. 

LeaTin;  hij  d«nUl  fir  A«  prwent,  Soerstea  proeaadi  to  Aow  that 
aoara  pteaaoRS  ara  hix  bcm  aaatbcr  point  rf  Tiew.  In  Auin,  M 
■w«  admincd.  tba  bodr  ia  ifivided  fraa  the  ami,  and  hence  plaaaiiea 
•od  pains  ar«  oAen  WMwItaaeoui  And  we  farther  adndttad  diat 
l>otlt  of  them  belong  to  Ae  ioGaite  cUm.  How,  than,  ean  we 
coupan  them  f  Are  wa  aOt  BaUe.  or  rather  certain,  ai  ia  the  eaaa 
of  sigbt,  to  be  deeuTed  b;  diataac*  ?  Obnrve,  that  in  thia  eaae 
not  only  ar«  the  plaaaaraa  and  paint  baaed  npoo  Uae  tqdnion,  bat 
tb«T  are  themsdvea  fidae.  And  tbete  is  anotho-  illndoa  :  pain  ha* 
ofteD  been  »aid  b j  na  to  arise  oat  of  the  derangement — [deaaiua 
out  oT  the  reatoratton  —  of  oar  natare.  Bnt  are  thm  alio  not  nenb^ 
•tBtae,  which  are  neither  paiafhl  nor  plea«araUe  ?  For  eiwi  If  wa 
admit,  with  the  wiae  man  wbotn  nwarcho*  lores  (and  onlj  a  wiaa 
man  could  have  ever  imagined  aach  a  notion),  that  aQ  thing*  an  in 
'  "erptttual  flux,  ttiD  theae  changes  are  often  tmccnKioua,  and  denid 
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either  of  pleasure  or  |>ain.  We  assume,  then,  that  there  kcq  three 
states  —  pleasurable,  painful,  neutral,  which  we  may  embellish  a 
little  by  calling  them  gold,  silver,  and  that  which  is  neither. 

Bat  there  are  other  philosophers  who  regard  these  three  states  as 
two  only.     Their  instinctive  dislike  to  pleasure  leads  them  to  affirm 
that  pleasure  is  only  the  absence  of  pain.     They  are  noble  fellows, 
sod,  although  we  do  not  wholly  agree  with  them,  we  may  use  them 
u  diviners  who  will  indicate  to  us  the  right  track.     They  will  say, 
that  the  nature  of  anything  is  best  known  from  the  examination  of 
extreme  cases,  e.  g^  the  nature  of  hardness  from  the  examination  of 
the  hardest  things ;  and  that  the  nature  of  pleasure  will  be  best 
Qoderstood  from  an  examination  of  the  most  intense  pleasure.     Now 
these  are  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  not  of  the  mind ;  the  pleasures 
of  disease  and  not  of  health,  the  pleasures  of  the  intemperate  and 
not  oi  the  temperate.     I  am  speaking,  not  of  the  frequency  or  con- 
tinuance, but  only  of  the  intensity  of  such  pleasures,  and  this  is  given 
them  by  contrast  with  the  pain  of  body  which  precedes  them.     Their 
nature  is  illustrated  by  the  lesser  instances  of  itching  and  scratching, 
respecting  which  I  swear  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are   a 
pleasure  or  a  pain.     These  mixed  pleasures  are  of  thi*ce  kinds: 
(1)   pleasures  of  the  body,  which  arise  out  of  a  transition  from 
cold    to    hot,  from    bitter  to  sweet,  and  the  like;    (2)  pleasures 
which  are  partly  pains,  and  arise  out  of  a  contrast  of  bodily  and 
mental  feelings,  in  which  sometimes  pain  predominates,  as  in  scratch- 
ing or  tickling,  when  the  pleasure  on  the  surface  contrasts  with  some 
internal  pain  ;  or  pleasures  which  occur  in  other  kinds  of  violent 
excitement ;   both   are    accompanied    by  all    sorts   of  unutterable 
feelings  —  there  is  a  death  of  delights  in  them.     (3)  There  are  the 
mixed  pleasures  which  are  in  the  mind  only.     For  are  not  love  and 
sorrow  as  well  as  anger,  sweeter  than  honey,  and  also  full  of  pain  ? 
Is  there  not  a  mixture  of  feelings  in  the  spectator  of  tragedy  ?  and 
of  comedy  also  ?     '^  I  do  not  understand   that  last."     Well,  then, 
with  a  view  to  lighting  up  the  obscurity  of  these  mixed  feelings,  let 
me  ask  whether  envy  is  painful  ?     ^  Yes.'*     And  yet  the  envious 
man  finds  something  plexising  in  the  misfortunes  of  others  ?     '*  True/' 
And  ignorance  is  a  misfortune  ?     ^  Certainly."     And  the  ignorant 
is  entirely  devoid  of  self-knowledge ;  he  may  fancy  himself  richer, 
fairer,  better,  wiser  than  he  is  ?     "  Yes."     Ajid  he  may  be  strong 
or  weak  in  his  ignorant  superiority  ?     ^  He  may."     And  if  he  is 
strong  we  fear  him,  and  if  he  is  weak  we  laugh  at  him,  and  yet  we 
envy  him,  and  like  to  see  him  suffer  ?     This  is  the  rationale  of  trag- 
edy and  comedy,  and  equally  the  rationale  of  other  mixed  feelings 
in  the  greater  drama  of  human  life.^     Having  explained  sorrow,  fear, 

1  There  appears  to  be  lome  confnaion  in  thii  passage.  There  is  no  difficnltj 
m  teeing  \haX  in  comedy,  as  in  tragedy,  the  spectator  mxy  riew  the  performance 
with  mixed  feelings  of  pain  as  well  as  of  pleasure;  nor  is  there  aujr  dttilcuiiy 
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a«5»,  etTj,  I  win 


pbers  of  vbom  I 
pfeMir«sare:  (l) 


ttaalloTcd  visk 
BtioQ  of  kooi^edge,  wiick  is  A—iWm  mi  pv%  tal  wtaf  b»  ■•- 

from  a  tabnqiiett  set  tf  niBdioa.  iMdi  b  aoK  to  bt  fanhiliil  is 

are  tbe  propertr  of  a  mrf  few.    Tb 

ascribe  meMztJwbmas  te  Hsad,  «laEk  b«lo^  to  Iba  daa  arte 
infiniur,  are  liable  to  avaiy  wpadkm  of  aaeMi.  And  b«a 
questions  arise  ftr  eonUcfatioa :  Wbat  is  Iha  ■a^niiy  af 
aail  impure :  of  iiiwleiato  aai  immaimatt  ?  Wa  majr 
<|ut^$uoQs  by  aa  illamatioa :  pariftr  af  wbito  paiat  eoarirti  la  tba 
cI«rarDv5s  or  qaalinr  of  the  wbite»  and  this  b  ifitrinrt  fiom  tfaa  qaaa- 
tity  or  amount  of  ^liute  paint ;  a  little  pore  wbite  b  fiurer  tban  a 
gTvot  deal  which  b  impure.  Bat  there  b  another  qoeetion : 
pleasure  is  affirmed  by  ingeakms  philooopben  to  be  a  generation ; 
they  say  that  there  are  two  natoree  —  one  telPexistent,  tfaa  other 
dependent :  the  one  noble  and  nujestie,  the  other  fiuling  in  both 
these  qualities.  ''I  do  not  nnderstand.**  There  are  lovera  aad 
there  are  lores.  ^  Yes»  I  know,  bat  how  do  yoa  apply  that?" 
The  argument  b  in  play,  and  desires  to  intimate  that  there  are  lel- 
ativcs  and  there  are  absolutes,  and  that  the  relatiTe  b  for  the  sake 
of  the  absolute ;  and  generation  b  for  the  sake  of  essence.  Under 
relatives  I  class  all  things  done  with  a  Tbw  to  generation;  aad 
essence  b  of  the  class  of  good.  But  if  essence  b  of  the  class  of  good» 
generation  must  be  of  some  other  class ;  and  our  fnends,  who  affirm 
that  pleasure  is  a  generation,  would  Uu^  at  the  notion  that  pleas- 
ure b  a  good ;  and  at  that  other  notion,  that  pleasure  b  satisfied  in 
generation,  which  b  only  the  altematire  of  destruction.  Who  woold 
prefer  such  an  alternation  to  the  equable  life  of  pure  thought? 
That  b  one  absurdity,  and  not  the  only  one,  to  which  the  firiends  of 
pleasure  are  reduced.     For  b  there  not  also  an  absurdity  in  affirm* 

in  nodenUnding  thftt  mry  b  s  mixed  fteUug,  whleh  r^^oieei  Doiwithoat  paia 
•i  tlie  misfortonet  of  otbcn,  sod  bnghi  at  tliair  ignormnee  of  thmaelfw.  Bat 
though  both  an  examplet  of  mixed  feelingt,  of  whieh  mry  it  the  timpla  fiwtsnes, 
}-ot  they  are  compoeed  of  different  dementi.  Pbto  eeem  to  think  that  be  hse  ss- 
plaiiied  the  feeling  of  the  tpeetator  in  oomody  bj  s  general  exphnetioa  of  siized 
feelings,  which  only  eppUee  to  oomedy  in  ao  ihr  as  in  oomedy  we  hngh  at  tlw  ooo- 
eeit  or  weakness  of  oiben.  Or  perhaps  he  means  to  say  tliat  we  sympathise  with 
tbe  performanee  iHien  imitating  tlw  follies  and  conceit  of  mankind :  and  that  in  ex- 
phiining  certain  feelings  in  the  **  drama  of  human  life  "  he  has  also  etphhied  ths 
BMiuier  iu  which  they  aflbct  us  on  tbe  stage. 
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ing  tliat  good  is  of  the  soul  oolr,  aad 


that  the  best  of  men,  if  he  be  in  pain,  b  bad  ? 
And  now,  from  the  ooosiderauioa  d  pieaAore  ve 

knovrledge.     Let  as  reflect  that  there  are  two  kzais  of  k 

the  one  creatire  or  prodoctiTe,  and  the  other 

oflopbicaL     Of  the  creatiTe  arts,  there  b 

•idn  to  knowledge  than  the  other.     Tltere  b 

work  and  an  element  of  ■nmher  and 

ibr  example,  espedalljr  in  flnte-plavin^  the 

nils ;  while  in  carpentering  tibere  is 

mntnre.     Of  the  creatiTe  arts,  then,  we 

the  less  exact  and  the  move  exact.     And  the 

them  is  reall/  arithmetic  and 

mensuration  again  maj  be  subdirided  with  p*^'Tn^T  to 

the  concrete,  or  their  nature  in  the  abstract 

br  carpenters  to  Tarioas  magnitndes.  or  br  phj^amiheit  to  amt  cm^r. 

And,  borrowing  the  analogr  of  pleasore,  we  mar  tar  ikxL  iSat:  jikos- 

osophieal  use  of  them  is  porer  than  the  other.     Tlssi  we  have  two 

^rts  of  arithmedc,  and  two  of  mensoratioQ.     And  trwest  of  ail  ia  tLe 

estimation  c^  every  rational  man  b  diilwtir.  or  the  UMtm*  oi  ittam^ 
which  will  forget  and  disown  os.  if  we  Ibrret  and  disown  her. 

"*  But,  Socrates,  I  hare  heard  Gorzias  saj  that  ztttsorie  b  :he 
greatest  and  nsefullest  of  arts ;  and  I  sivwid  not  like  so  qstfret 
^ther  with  him  or  jroo."  Neither  b  there  anj  tnoocubsener.  Pro- 
tarchos,  with  hb  statement  in  what  I  am  now  njin^ :  ibr  I  am  mat 
maintaining  that  dialptic  b  the  greatest  or  nsefoZestv  bat  onlr  the 
truest  of  arts  ;  my  remariL  b  not  qoantiutiTe  bat  qualitasiTe,  aad  has 
reference  not  to  advantage  or  repoxatioo.  bat  to  the  Vyre  of 
edge  and  truth,  in  which  Gorgias  will  not  care  to  coaspts^ : 
nre  what  we  affirm  to  be  possessed  in  the  hizheft  degree  br 
And  do  not  let  us  appeal  to  Gorgias  or  F&ij^xii  or  S>erras«a.  bat 
ask,  on  behalf  of  the  argument,  what  are  the  highest  trashs  wnkh 
the  soul  has  the  power  of  attaining.  And  b  not  thb  uji  ustsy.t^ 
which  has  a  firmer  grasp  of  them  than  anr  other  ?  Yfx  tLe  aru 
generallj  are  onlj  occupied  with  matters  of  ctfiaktL.  a&i  wiih  tt^ 
production  and  action  and  passion  of  thb  seosibte  wor^  Bat  t^ 
highest  truth  b  that  which  b  eternal  and  anchaag«ai>&<.  Aad  re^ 
ton  and  wisdom  are  concerned  with  thb :  and  tker  are  iub  r^aj 
claimants,  if  uot  for  the  first,  at  least  ibr  the  tecocd  place,  wikms  I 
propose  as  rivals  to  pleasure. 

And  now,  having  the  materials,  we  mar  proc^^ed  to  mix  t£«ea  «- 
first  recapitulating  the  question  at  issue. 

Philebus  affirmed  pleasure  to  be  the  good,  and  ZAtum^  ibf^m  to 
be  in  nature  one ;  I  affirmed  that  they  were  bv  nature  two.  ajyj 
declain^d  that  knowledge  was  more  akin  to  the  ^>1  than  p»ea«  jr*i. 
I  said  that  the  two  together  were  more   eligible  than   *:hufr  t^^*^ 
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Jioiud  nek  dw 

Fhe  cop  i 
tainfy.  one  of 
dnv  the 


And  most  I  inriiMJi  mhI^  «lHEk  li 

Ttutt  TOO  mMC  if  h—  Bfc  fa  to  law  ay  IhmmHj,  Wdl, 
I  wiU  open  the  door  Mi  kft  Am  aO  fai ;  A^  than  ndiq^  is 
Homeric  nieediig  of  tt»  vatonu  Amd  mam  w  torn  to  tibo 
ones:  shall  I  admit  AiB?  Toa;  Imkinlof  oQ  admit  te 
pleasures :  fecondlTv  tbo  naeaaHiy.  Aad  vlwt  ahaD  «a  mf 
theren?  FirfU aiik  tfca  |iUaiw ui ;  ti^3r willba  too bappgr *•  dvdi 
wi:h  wudcND.  Seeoodlr,  aik  die  aits  and  seienees :  tlM^  rep^f  ttuit 
the  excesses  of  intemperanee  are  die  mm  of  them ;  and  that  thej 
would  rather  onlr  hare  the  pleasures  of  heakh  and  tempennca^ 
vhich  are  the  handmaidens  of  Tirtae.  Bat  sdU  wo  want  trad  ? 
That  is  now  added ;  and  lo  the  argmnent  is  complete,  aad  may  lie 
compared  to  an  inooqioreal  law,  holding  ftirmle  otot  a  liTing  faodf. 
And  now  we  are  at  the  Testibole  of  the  good,  in  which  there  wo 
three  chief  elements  —  tmth,  symmetry,  and  heaotf.  Theoa  wiU 
he  the  criterion  of  the  comparatiTe  claims  of  pleasores  and  wisdom. 

Which  has  the  greater  share  of  tmth?  Sorely  wisdom;  ftr 
pleasure  is  the  yeriest  impostor  in  the  worid,  and  the  peijuifas  of 
lovers  hare  passed  into  a  proTerb. 

Which  of  symmetry  ?  Wisdom  again ;  for  nothing  is  mora  Im- 
moderate than  pleasure. 

Which  of  beauty  ?  Once  more,  wisdom ;  fixr  pleasore  la  ctxm 
unseemly,  and  the  greatest  pleasores  are  pot  oot  of  sight. 

Not  pleasure,  then,  ranks  first  in  the  scale  of  good ;  hot  meaa«r% 
and  eternal  harmony. 

Secondly  :  The  symmetrical  and  beantiful  and  perfect. ' 

Thirdly :  Mind  and  wisdom. 

Fourthly  :  Sciences  and  arts. 

Fiflhly :  Painless  pleasures. 

Of  a  sixth  class,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  Thus,  pleasar^  and 
mind  may  both  renonnce  the  claim  to  be  in  the  first  place. .  Bot 
mind  is  ten  thousand  times  nearer  to  the  chief  good  than  ploMme. 
Pleasure  ranks  fiAb  and  not  first,  even  though  all  the  aninuda  in  *lia 
world  assert  the  contrary. 
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*- O   tiO.  W-iCl  70. 

Philelras,  and  what  lbs 

lod  which,  if  joa  do  ooc  appniwe  c£ 

troTerted  bj  joo.     Shall  I  gire  a 

ProiarekMs.  By  all  wwiim 

&e.  Phflebos  was  aajiog  Aaft 
delight,  and  all  that  dai«  of 
beingy  whereas  I  oooleody  that 
edge   aod   memorj  and  their  hindied,  lig^ 
reasonings,  are  better  and  more  desinfale  iar  afl 
to  partake  of  them,  and  that  to  all  such  thej 
vantageoos  of  all  things,  both  now  and  ever. 
lebas,  a  fiur  statement  oi  the  two  sides  ai  the 

Philebut.  Nothing  can  be  fiuxer,  Soentea. 

Soe.  And  do  yoo,  ProCarcfaii%  accept  the  fwiiion  which  m 
oomraitted  to  yon  ? 

Pro.  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  as  our  chafing  friend  Fhrnbi 
has  left  the  field. 

Sac  Certainly,  the  troth  about  these  matters  oog^  by  all 
means,  to  be  ascertained. 

Pro.  That  is  certain. 

Soc.  Shall  we  farther  agree  — 

Pro.  To  what  ? 

Soc.  That  we  will  both  try  and  disooTer  some  state  and  £•- 
position  of  the  soul,  which  is  able  to  make  the  lifis  oi  all 
happy  ;  will  not  Uiat  be  oar  aim  ? 

Pro.  Tes,  that  will  be  oar  aim. 

▼OI*  IZL  10 
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S>c.  Aud  yon  mj  tbat  ptettoro,  and  I  mj  that  wUoi%  k 
8iich  a  stiite  ? 

Pro.  Tnie. 

Soc.  Bat  what  if  there  be  a  third  atate*  whioh  ia  better  thaa 
either?  Then  both  of  oa  are  ▼anqiuahed — are  we  not F  Bat 
if  this  higher  and  more  laating  alate  torn  oat  to  be  oMffO  aUn 
to  pleasure  than  to  wiadom,  thim  the  lift  of  pleaaare  omj  alill 
.A  have  the  ndvantagaoiffff  Af».  1)1^  of  wiadom? 
^^         Pro.  True. 

Soc.  Or  sappote  that  thia  liftk  k  more  nearlj  alHed  to  wk» 
dom,  then  wisdom  conqoerii  and  pleaaare  k  defeated;  do  jpm 
grant  that  ? 

Pro,  Certainly,  that  k  ^rfiat  I  ihonld  any. 

Soc  And  what  doea  Phibbos  say?  for  he  oi^t  to  bo  oon- 
sulted. 

Phi,  1  say,  and  shatt  always  sa^,  that  pleasure  k  dM^  eaair 
qaeror ;  but  yon  most  decide  for  yonrselfy  Protarchos. 

Pro,  YoQ  mean  to  say,  Philebns,  that  having  handled  orer 
the  armament  to  i^e,  yon  have  no  longer  a  voice  ia  the  matter? 

i^t;  That  is  the  troth.  Bnt  sdH  I  should  like  to  dear  my- 
self of  ^u,  9S  X  herebv  call  the  goddess  herself  to.  idtoesa  that 
I  now  do. 

Pro.  Ton  may  appeal  to  as,  too,  as  witnesses  of  year  woids. 
And  now,  Socrates,  tBt  us  proceed  to  finish  the  argament,  with- 
out caring  whether  Philebns.  approves  or  not 

Soe.  Then  let  ns  begin  with  the  goddess  herself  who,  ao> 
eordjng  to  Philebns,  is  called  Aphrodite,  bQ(  he  says  that  her 
tme  name  is  Pleasure. 

Pro.  Tery  good. 

Soc,  My  awe,  Protarchu9,  in  naming  the  goda  is  alwaya  be* 
yond  all  human  fbelhig  and  ezpressibn,  and  now  I  would  not 
like  tQ  speak  o(  Aphrodite  in  any  way  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
her;  of  her,  theR>  rsay  nothing.  But  I  know  that  Pleaaare 
i^.  diverse^  and  with  her,  as  I  said^  I  begin  and  consider  and  ask 
what  her  nature  is.  Tb  hear  her  name  yon  would  imagine  that 
she  is  one,  and  yet  surely  she  takes  the  most  various  and  even 
unlike  forms.  For  do  we  not  say  that  the  intemperate  haa 
pleasure,  and  that  the  temperate  has  pleasure  in  his  v^ry  tem- 
perance, and  that  the  fool  is  pleased  when  he  is  full  of  fboliah 
fancies  and  hopes,  and  that  the  wfoe  man  has  pleasure  in  hk 
wisdom  ;  and  may  not  he  be  justly  deemed  a  fbol  who  says  that 
these  pairs  of  pleasures  are  respectively  alike  ? 
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jPn-  ^WlijH  Soarate8»  th»j  spring  from  opposite  causes^  hai 
.  thej  are  not  in  themselTes  opposite,  for  must  not  pleasure  be  of 
nil  things  most  absolatelj  like  pleasure^-^^tbat  is^like  itself  2 

<S<Mw  Ye«^  my  goo4  friend^  jiisi  as  oolor  is  Hk^  color ;  aa  fiir 
as  they  are  colors,  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  And 
yet  we  all  know  that  black  is  not  only  unlike*  bat  qtcu  absolutely 
opposadi  It  wbitf^^  «r  again^  aa  figure  is  like  figore^  thera  is 
<ws  spo^ias  a{  aU  of  tbaitt; aii4  jat  soma  figures  ara  absolutelj 
op^osa4  l»  anat  anotbart  and  Ibera  la  an  infinite  diyarsity  .  ^ 
of  them.  And  we  might  find  simUar  examples  in  many  other 
things ;  therefore  do  not  rely  upon  this  argument^  which  would 
g»  ta  pcQTa  tba  uai^  of  Uia  most  aztreme.  opposires.  And  I 
Kppiahaod  that  we  may  aba  find  some  opposition  among 
plMsuresk 
Pro.  Very  likely ;  but  how  will  that  afiTact  the  argument  ? 
Soe,  Why,  I  shall  reply,  that  dissimilar  as  they  are«  you  apply 
t»  tbem  a  new  predicate,  for  you  say  that  all  pleasant  things  are 
good  •  now  no  one  can  argue  that  pleasure  is  niit  pleasure,  but 
he  may  argue^  as  we  do,  that  pleasures  are  oftener  bad  than 
goo«k  and  still  you  call  them  all  good  (be  would  say),  and  at  the 
suna  iiuia  are  compelled,  if  you  are  pressed^  to  acknowledge 
^  Aey  ate  uulike^  And  he  will  want  to  know  what  is,  that 
identical  quality  existing  (dike  in  good  and  bad  pleasuxes,.  which 
oakea  3roiL.  dMgnale  all  of  them  as  gpod« 

Pro,  What  <io  yoi%  mean,  Socrates  ?  Do  you  thiMk  that  any 
OQQ  whok  asserts  pleasure  to  be  (be  good^  will  eyen  tolerate  the 
noiicMi  thA(  aome  pleasurea  are  good  and  some  bad  ? 

Soe^  And  yet  you  wiB  acknowledge  that  they  are  different 
from  one  another^  and,  e.Ten  opposite  to  one  another  ?• 
JProk,  9oit  in  so  &r  as  they  are  pleasures. 
Soc.  That   is    the  old   argument,  Protarchus,  coming   back 
again  ;  then  we  are  to  say  that  there  is  no  diffareuoe  in  pleasures, 
but  thai  tbt^  ei^  eU  alika  i  and  khe  examplea  which  have  just 
been  cited  do  not  touch  us,  and  we  shall  be  starting  in  the  argu- 
ment like  the  weakest  and  youngest  reasoners  ? 
J!^.  Wba^doyoufiaeai^? 

Soc.  Why,  I  naean  te  say,  that  if  I  follow  your  example*  and 
assert  boldly  that  the  two  things  most  unlike  are  most  absolutely 
alike,  1  may  reason  as  you  are  doing,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
you  and  I  will  prove  ourselves  to  be  very  tyros  in  the  ait  of 
disputing  ;  and  the  argument,  will  vanish  and  come,  to  nothing., 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  beat  a  retreat,  and  if  we  again  put  our- 
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rguMii  rinM,i— Mt  D»  wuiihj  rf thi  — —  rf  iMeo 
tyan  i£  ia  ogJer  to  OHups  tUn^  I  wm  to  wmj  (m  jam  aiB 
o:  pieuore).  thai  ckera  m  w>  tfftigMja  Iwtwgi  one 
sdeooe  and  anocfaer?  thtt  B^bt  be  s  tort  of  imiional  waj 
of  nnnz  oorselTes  from  shipwre^  bsl  woold  noC  IIm  ai^gameiit 
Tanish  into  tar  Eke  en  idle  tele? 

Pro.  I  erree  that  we  thoold  saTo  oaradTea,  bnt  noC  in  that 
waj.  And  I  like  the  eren-handed  jostioe  whidi  ia  applied  to 
both  oar  argamenta.  Let  ns  aaBvme*  then,  that  there  are  manj 
aad  direrse  pleaaarea.  and  manj  and  difleient  iciencea, 

Soe.  And  let  as  hare  no  ooncealnient»  Protardia8»  of  tlie 
differenciss  between  mj  good  and  joon ;  bat  let  as  bring  them 
to  the  light  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  proeem  of  testing  them, 
tbej  may  show  whether  pleasare  is  to  be  called  the  good,  or 
wisdom,  or  some  third  quality ;  for  sarel  j  we  are  not  now  simply 
or>D  tending  in  order  that  my  opinion  or  that  yoars  may  prevail, 
but  I  presume  that  we  oof^  both  of  as  to  be  fighting  for 
tnith. 

Pro.  That  we  oaghL 

Soc.  Then  let  as  establish  this  principle  of  diflbrencea  by  a 
more  definite  agreement. 

Pro.  What  principle  ? 

Soc.  The  principle  about  which  all  men  are  always  being 
plagued,  and  some  men  sometimes  against  their  wilL 

Pro.  Speak  plainer. 

Soc.  The  principle  which  has  just  turned  op,  whidi  is  a 
marvel  of  nature,  for  that  one  would  be  many  or  many  one,  are 
wonderful  propositions ;  and  he  who  affirms  either  is  very  open 
to  Attack. 
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iVo.  Do  j<m  meao  when  a  person  taji  thmt  I,  ProUrefans, 
nm  by  nature  one  and  also  many,  dividiiig  the  sin^e  *^  me  " 
in  many  **  me's,"  which  he  opposes  as  great  and  small,  light  and 
heavy,  and  in  ten  thousand  other  ways  ? 

Soe.  Those,  ProCarchos,  are  tlie  common  and  admo^edged 
wonders  abont  the  one  and  many,  which  the  whole  world  has 
agreed  to  dismiss  as  diildish  and  obvious  and  detrimental  to  the 
true  course  of  thought ;  and  they  would  show  no  more  £tTor  to 
that  other  puzzle,  in  which  a  person  divides  the  limbs  or  parti 
(tf  anything,  and  then  confessing  that  they  are  all  one«  says 
derisively  in  refutation, —  Is  not  this  a  mirade?  The  one  is 
inaiiy  and  infinite,  and  the  many  are  only  one. 

Pro,  But  what,  Socrates,  are  those  other  marveb  which,  as 
Tou  imply,  have  not  yet  become  acknowledged  and  proscribed, 
feinting  to  the  same  principle  ?  ^  . 

Soc  When,  my  boy,  the  one  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  things  that  are  bom  and  perish,  as  in  the  instances 
which  we  were  giving,  for  in  those  cases,  and  when  unity  is  of 
this  concrete  nature,  there  is,  as  I  was  saying,  a  universal  con- 
sent that  no  refutation  is  needed  ;  but  when  the  assertion  is 
made  that  man  is  one,  or  ox  is  one,  or  beauty  one,  or  the  good 
one,  about  these  and  similar  unities  a  warm  controversy  arises, 
when  there  is  any  attempt  made  to  divide  them. 

Pro.  Of  what  nature  ? 

Soc.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  whether  these  unities  have  a 
real  existence ;  and  then  how  each  individual  unity,  being 
always  the  same,  and  incapable  either  of  generation  or  of 
destruction,  but  retaining  a  permanent  individuality,  can  be 
conceived  either  as  dispersed  and  multiplied  in  the  infinity  of 
the  world  of  generation,  or  as  still  entire  and  yet  contained  in 
others,  which  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  impossibility 
of  all,  for  how  can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  same  time 
in  one  and  in  many  things  ?  These,  Protarchus,  are  the  real 
difficulties,  and  this  is  the  one  and  many  to  which  they  relate  ; 
they  are  the  source  of  great  perplexity  if  ill  decided,  and  if 
rightly  determined  are  very  helpful. 

Pro.  Then,  Socrates,  let  us  begin  by  clearing  up  these  ques- 
tions. 

Sac,  That  is  what  I  should  wish. 

Pro,  And  I  am  sure  that  all  my  other  friends  will  be  glad  to 
hear  them  discussed ;  Philebus  is  happily  reposing,  and  perhaps 
we  had  better  not  disturb  him  with  questions. 
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Soe.  Gbod  i  «iid  whens  thmll  iro  begin  this  great  aad  eom- 
relmutit«  baule,  iu  which  toeh  wioaft  pottts  «•  ai  iiMie  ? 
ihiill  we  hegia  tliiu? 

Pro.  How  shall  we  begfaf 

•Sot.  We  eay  chit  the  one  wmi 
raeaontng  t'^wer,  end  thai  Cii^  wm 
In  and  out  of  every  word  whi^  b 
nil  ciffne  pt^etent  at  well  nt  pnii, 
li  not  now  teginaing^  be!  i%  w  I  Mkf%  m 
«f  reaaen,  im  soch^  whioh  aeter  gitiwe  eM  in  na.    Amf 
■laa,  when  he  first  tastes  thett  enUWiB%  i*  *ilj|fciri, 
cies  that  he  has  found  a  treesawi  of  wMnti  b 
thutiasai  oi  his  joy  he  sets  (not  etery  mmm^  tat) 
iolUog,  now  oonvertiDg  the  ummf  fate  1km 
them  together,  now  unfolding  aad  ^fivMii^ 
himself  tirst  and  above  alU  and  then  be  laucnaih  la  paaib  bis 
neighbors,  whetlier  they  are  nUar  or  ynaagefft  or  af  Us 
^g     age  —  that  makes  no  difleianca ;  neitbef 

does  he  sparer  no  haman  being  wka  baa  mn  Is  nafe  ftnai 
bimi  hardly  even  his  dog»  tad  a 
«lMnce  with  him,  if  an  interpcater  eoidl  aalf  ta 

/Vo.  Considering,  SocraM»  bow  laaqr  ^^  «%  ^^  Aa^ ' 
of  us  are  young  men,  is  tbeia  not  a  dhafer  dna  wa  aad  Pb8i 
bus  may  conspire  and  attack  yon,  if  joH  ipadk  atB  ef  aaP  Tci 
we  nadersouid  ;  and  if  there  is  any  bectnr  way  ar  aMaaer  ef 
qnietly  eecaping  out  of  all  this  tnraMJl  and 
arriTiiig  at  the  truth,  we  hope  tbat  yan  wiQ  gnide  as 
way^  and  we  will  do  oar  best  to  follow,  ier  iba  ia^airj  in  wbiA 
^  are  engaged,  Sorimies,  is  noC  a  Manll  aae^ 

&&  Not  a  email  one,  my  boye,  as  FbSebas  osDa  yaa»  aad 
Ibcve  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  better  Ihaa  aiy  oera  itvarita 
^T«  wbidi  has  nevertbeleas  already  nfiaa  inertsd  aM  la  dbe 
iMTof  aeed. 

Am.  TUl  us  what  that  is  ? 

&a.  One  which  may  be  easily  aipiahifA  bat  is  bf  aa  aaaaa 
awT  of  appUcation,  and  la  tbe  paiaal  of  ail  Ibe  dJauifetius  ef 


Aew  Say  only  wfaaL 
&aL  Agpft  of  heaven,  wbaek»  as  I 
aw     tewariibgflbabaa^ef 

ilirftba 

VM  ai%  beaded  deem  tbe  trafitioaky  ibal 


all  thin^  whiek 

part  oi  their 
worid»  we  too 
Uitrre  U  one 


the  wise  men  of 

ki 

make  their  one  and 

to 

thin.  I  repeat* 

art  of  £ipatatioo  aad 

Pro.  I  IfiMc  ttet  I 
slionld  like  to  hare  a 

iSm.  I 
alpliabeL 

Pr^  How  4o  thev 

jSoc  TLe 
all  of  us  is  ooe 

rrOm 

Soc  And  Tet  aoc  W 
thiit  60«iid  is  iafiakew 
edge  of  the  naoiber 
«  gnunmariaA. 

iVtK  VerrtHB. 

&wi  And' the  knsFwledge 
of  the  same  kind. 

Pro,   How  is  thai? 

iS^e^  Sound  is  ooe  ia 

Pro,  OertainlT. 

&«.  And  there  b  a  gra^v 
which  is  eqoabie  c  maj  we 


UC'i*Mgt  3k  -^9*   ^ 


if  jM  kBevBoOiag 

BOi  kninr  tUa  jm  would 

kiAOw  ■mhing  of; 


I  •« 


B«t  wboo  jom  \mm  ImmaA  wbot  loaodi  ara  gmvo 
what  ante,  aad  ll»  aaabar  and  aalara  of  Ao  inlarfala 
their  limiii»  aad  fSkm  i^alaaa  wUeh  heva  beaa  oooipooDdad  oaC 
of  tbem,  which  owr  litem  JliBBfotoJ»  and  heva  handed  dowa 
to  oi  who  ere  their  deeeendawla  wader  dM  Bane  of  hermowiait 
and  the  eorreepondhg  prino^dM  m  the  moveoMDte  of  Ae 
hafDan  bodj,  which  when  meanred  hj  muBheie  oa|^it»  ee  th^ 
Mi/y  to  be  called  ihjAae  and  iiieainPBa,— and  thej  tell  « 
that  there  it  a  tiinilar  principle  in  ererj  one  and  many,— wfaeot 
I  M J,  joo  hiiTe  learaed  all  thl8»  then,  mj  dear  firi«iidt  yon  aiw 
perfect ;  and  when  jon  hate  e  dniihur  knowledge  aad  gnup  of 
any  other  subject,  70a  maj  be  said  to  understand  that  Bat 
the  iiiAiiite  multiplid^  of  indiTiduals  [when  not  dassifiedjt  and 
the  inftnitj  which  there  is  in  each  of  them,  deprive  a  man  of 
any  definite  knowledge  of  them ;  and  he  who  never  kxiks  for 
number  in  aoTthing,  will  not  himself  be  looked  for  in  the  nnm- 
ber  of  famous  men. 
g  Pro.  I  think  tSat  what  Socrates  is  now  saying  is  exod- 
leut,  Philebns. 

Phi.  I  think  so  too,  but  I  wish  that  I  could  see  how  all  this 
bears  upon  us  and  upon  the  argument. 

Soc.  Philebus  is  right  in  asking  ns  that  question^  0  Pro- 
tarchus. 

Pro.  Indeed  he  is,  and  you  must  answer  him. 

Soe.  I  will ;  but  let  me  mnke  one  little  remark  first,  by  waj 
of  fiuith ;  I  was  saying,  that  he  who  begins  with  any  indiTidoal 
uttitY,  should  proceed  from  that,  not  to  infiniqr»  hot  to  some 
iiuinlwr,  and  now  I  say  conversely,  that  he  who  begins  with  infin- 
ity  should  not  jump  to  unity,  but  he  should  look  about  for  sooie 
„amber  which  is  always  an  expression  of  plnraUty,  and  thoa  oot 
of  all  end  in  one.     But  let  ns  return  to  the  illastmtioa  of 

letters. 

Pro.  What  is  that  ?  ^       , 

Soe.  An  ancient  god  or  prophet,  who,  as  the  Egjptiaaa  aay, 

xvas  the  aod  Theuth.  observing  that  sonnd  was  infinity  inc^ 

,i„imishf?d  in  the  infinity  of  sound  a  number  of  vowels,  aad  &ea 

oilfer  letters  which  had  •  meeauie  of  sound,  hm  were  noi  p« 
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vowels  (t«  e^  the  semivowels)  ;  these,  too,  had  a  definite  Dumber ; 
aiid  lastly,  he  distiogni^hed  a  third  clitss  of  letters,  whicii  we  now 
call  mates,  and  he  divided  these  mutes,  aud  also  the  Towels  and 
semirowels,  into  the  individoal  sounds,  and  told  the  number  of 
them,  and  gave  to  eadi  and  all  of  them  the  name  .of  letters  ;  and 
observing  that  none  of  ns  oould  learn  anj  one  of  them  and  not 
learn  them  all«  and  in  consideration  of  this  common  bond,  which 
in  a  manner  nnited  them,  he  assigned  to  them  all  a  single  art, 
and  thb  he  called  the  art  of  grammar. 

PhL  The  meaning  of  the  illustracion  I  understand,  Protar> 
chos,  better  than  the  original  statement,  but  there  still  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  same  deficiencj  as  before. 

Soe.  Are  jou  going  to  ask,  Philebus,  what  this  has  to  do 
with  the  argument  ? 

PhL  Tes,  that  is  a  question  which  Protarchus  and  I  have 
been  long  asking. 

Soe.  Then  assuredly  you  have  already  had  the  answer  to  the 
question  which  you  have  been  long  asking. 

Phi.  How  is  that  ? 

Sac.  Did  we  not  begin  by  inquiring  into  the  comparative  eli- 
gibility of  pleasure  and  wisdom  ? 

Phi.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  we  said  that  they  were  each  of  them  one  ? 

PhL  True. 

Soc.  And  the  precise  question  which  the  previous  discussion 
suggests  is,  how  they  are  one  and  also  many,  and  not  at  once 
iniinite  [«.  e.,  how  they  have  one  genus  and  many  species],  and 
what  number  of  specie^  is  to  be  assigned  to  either  of  them 
before  they  pass  into  infiuity. 

Pro.  That  is  a  very  serious  question,  Philebus,  to  which  .  q 
Socrates  has  ingeniously  brought  us  round,  and  please  to 
consider  which  of  us  shall  answer  him ;  there  may  be  something 
ridiculous  in  my  being  unable  to  answer,  and  therefore  imposing 
the  task  upon  you,  when  I  have  undertaken  the  whole  duurge  of 
the  argument,  but  if  neither  of  us  were  able  to  answer,  that 
would  surely  be  still  more  ridiculous.  Let  us  consider,  then, 
what  we  are  to  do :  Socrates,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  is 
asking  whether  there  are  not  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  what  is  the 
number  and  nature  of  them,  and  the  same  of  wisdom. 

Soc.  Most  true,  O  son  of  Callias ;  and  the  previous  argu- 
ment showed  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  tell  this  of  everything 
that  has  unity,  likeness,  sameness,  and  their  oppo?ites,  none  of 
us  will  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  any  inquiry. 


1»1 

hxup  T  woaU  tlis  «Hb  Ha  te  if  ha 
Brzt  bw  thing  fa*  Ub  wm&M  b»  llMft  te 
iif  kunadL     Wltj  «b  I  i^ 
yoa  wkj. 

ti«be>tQf 
tire  uid  deiigbt 
tlie  diief  food.  71M 

gu«b)  aM 
we  ought,  io 

p*re  tiiem.  And  the—  fmwli,  Mhirhi  iiMiliBg  ta  yow,  m  weak! 
mppear.  ar«  to  be  dangBMsi  m  wqwiiw  to  phMHnN^  and  in  the 
trne  objects  ot  purMot*  are  aittd  and  kM»«le^a  atad  aadewtand" 
iiif  aud  Mt.  and  the  fikcb  Thanp  waa  a  iB^Nila  ahoot  lhi%  and 
we  pLivfullj  tareatened  that  joa  should  not  ha  aUowcd  to  go 
home  antii  ihe  qneMoa  was  aettM,  and  jon  agtccd  and  granted 
our  request.  And  dow«  aa  ehiUiea  sajt  what  has  beoi  fidrlj 
given  cannot  be  taken  awaj ;  oease  then  to  %ht  agamst  lis  in 
tbis  way. 

Soe,  Id  what  way? 
OQ  PhL  Do  not  perplex  as,  and  keep  asldng  qoesrioos  of 
us  to  wbidi  at  the  oHment  wa  have  no  sufficient  answer 
to  offer ;  let  us  not  imagine  th«t  a  genecal  poszling  of  as  all  is 
to  be  the  end  of  our  discussion,  bat  if  we  are  unable  to  answer, 
do  70a  answer  as  joa  promised,  G>nsider,  then,  whether  yon, 
will  jourself  determioe  the  qaestioo  which  jroa  hare  a^ed 
about  the  kinds  of  pleasure  and  knowledge,  or  whether  yon  can 
and  will  find  some  other  mode  of  clearing  up  our  oontrotersy. 

Soc  If  Tou  saT  that*  I  have  nothing  tt>  fiaar,  for  the  words 
^  if  jou  can  and  will "  quite  dispel  mr  fear  \  and,  bsaidea  thia, 
some  god  appears  to  haye  giren  me  a  Hew  memorj. 

Pku  How  is  that»  and  what  has  ha  put  Into  jouf  mind  ? 

iSm*  I  remember  to  haye  heard  certain  discussions  about 
pleasure  and  wisdom,  whether  awake  or  asleep  I  cannot  tell ; 
tiiey  were  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
tliem  was  ihe  good,  but  some  third  thing,  which  was  diffiurent 
from  them,  and  heu/bt  than  either.  J£  this  be  now  dearlj 
establblied,  then  pleasure  will  loae  the  Tictory,  for  the  good 
in  that  c»8e  will  oease  to  be  identi6ed  with  her :  is  not  that  troe  ? 

Pro.  YeSk 

Soe.  And  there  will  oease  to  ha  any  need  of  distinguishing 
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the  kinds  of  pleasiirea,  as  I  am  indioed  to  think,  hot  thftt  wiQ 
i^)t)iirar  more  dearly  as  we  proceed. 

Phu  That  is  excellent ;  praj  go  on  as  jon  propose. 

iSoc.  First,  then,  let  us  agree  on  some  little  poiata» 

Pkii  What  are  tliey  f 

Soc.  Is  the  good  perleei  or  iaiperfeet  ? 

PkL  The  Most  perfect,  8nerate«^  of  «ll  lUa^ 

Sdc  And  is  the  good  Mffideol  F 

FkL  1re%  4Miain!jr,  and  fu  n  ti^r^e  ><r|iasw^  all  odMf 

£hti  And  no  one  taH  deo  j  that  idl  pierapieat  beings  desire 
snd  hnnt  after  good,  and  are  eager  to  ealch  and  haTe  the  |^Dod 
about  them,  and  care  not  for  the  attainment  of  anjtbiog  of 
wliii'li  <rood  is  not  a  part* 

Phi.  that  Is  undeniable. 

Soc  Now  let  us  part  off  the  life  fif  pieasiire  horn  the  life  of 
wisilom%  and  pass  tbem  in  review. 

Phu  How  do  yon  mean  ? 

Soe,  Let  there  be  no  wisdom  in  the  lite  f»f  pleasare,  noT  any 
plenanfe  in  the  life  of  wisdom,  for  if  either  of  them  is  the  chief 
good,  it  eannot  be  supposed  to  want  anything,  but  if  either  is 
8ho#n  to  Want  anything^  then  it  eannot  really  be  the  ehief 
good.  2j 

Phu  ImpoBsiblek 

Soc.  Shall  we  administer  the  question  to  them  throogh  yon  ? 

TVoi  Very  good* 

iSoe.  Then  answen 

Pro.  A»\l 

Sod%  Would  you  dioose^  ProtaitihoSf  to  live  all  yonr  life  long 
in  the  enjoymeot  of  the  greatest  pleasures  ? 

Pro.  Certainly  I  should. 

«S^.  Wottld  you  esdsider  that  there  was  still  anything  waat- 
ittg  to  yon  if  yon  had  perfect  pleasnre  ? 

Pro.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Reflect ;  Would  yoit  not  Want  wisdom  and  intelligence 
add  forethbiigfal,  and  the  like  ?  woold  yon  not  want  even  eight  ? 

Proi  Why  should  I?  Having  pleasure  I  shouki  have  all 
thiugs. 

Soc*  Living  thu^  always,  and  all  your  life^  you  would  have 
the  greatest  pleasures  ? 

Pro.  I  should. 

Soc.  But  if  yon  bad  neither  tnind,  nor  memory,  nor  koowl* 
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edge,  nor  troe  0|niaB.  jn  «Mli  m  Ite  im  pbet  te  snHly 
igoormnt  of  whedKT  yos  van  fIflMti  cr  BOCs  baenM  yos  wodd 
be  eQcirdj  devoii  «f  mm*. 

/tyk.  Certunij'* 

Sml  And  aoiikilf.  if  yw  Ml  M  ■fory  jn  «mU  aoC 
reooUeci  chftC  71M  hdl  OTW  biM  plHMd»  Bor  wimU  the  a^iliert 
recollectioo  of  primrt  |lijiiiii  wia  with  jam,  —d  if  yiw  fcai 
DO  true  opinion  71M  mrii  !■»•  BB  pmaplioa  ef  praMBtflnt- 
oret,  and  if  job  hBlBBpo««r  of  crierialioB  job  wobU  Bat  te 
able  to  calcoUle  ob  firtBiB  pioBnnb  mad  joar  liii  wobU  ba  te 
life,  DOC  of  m  nuuit  hBt  of  B  bd  of  oyoiar  or  *  paiao 
Can  this  be  inngbod  odttnrin? 

Pro.  No. 

Soe.  Batiisw&nlifiiaiihkd^ihla? 

Pro,  1  cannot  iiMBtif  yois  SooBin;  the  aigBBMBt  liaa 
from  me  the  power  of  ipeerh 

Soe,  Bat  we  mnst  not  fiunt;  and  now  let  na  eramiwi  in 
turn  the  life  of  mind. 

Pro.  And  what  it  this  life  of  mind  ? 

Soe.  I  want  to  know  whether  anj  one  of  oi  woold  oonaeBt 
to  live  having  wisdom  and  mind  and  knowledge  and  memorj  of 
all  thing;*,  but  having  no  fraction  of  a  sense  of  pleasnre  or  paiDi 
and  wholly  unaffected  bj  these  and  the  like  feelings  ? 

Pro.  Neither  life,  Socrates,  appears  eligible  to   me,  nor  is 
Hkeljr,  as  I  should  imagine,  to  be  diosen  bj  anj  one  rise, 
on  Soe.  What  would  70U  saj,  Protarchus,  to  both  of  tlieoo 

in  one,  or  to  one  that  was  made  out  of  the  union  of  the 
two? 

Pro.  Out  of  the  nmon,  that  is,  of  pleasnre  with  mind  and 
wisdom  ? 

Soe.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Pro.  There  can  be  no  difierence  of  opinion  about  that ;  not 
some  but  all  would  surely  choose  this,  third  rather  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  and  in  aiddition  to  them. 

Soe.  But  do  70U  see  the  consequence  of  that? 

Pro.  To  be  sure  I  do.  The  consequence  is,  that  two  ont  of 
the  three  lives  which  have  been  proposed  are  neither  sn£Boient 
nor  eligible  for  man  nor  for  animaL 

Soe.  Then  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  neither  of  them 
has  the  good,  for  the  one  which  had  would  certainly  have  been 
sufficient  and  perfect  and  eligible  for  every  hving  crentnra  or 
thing  that  was  able  thus  to  live ;  and  if  any  oi  us  had  chosen 
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anj  fither,  he  would  have  chosen  contrary  to  the  natare  of  ihe 
truly  eligible,  and  unt  of  his  own  free  will,  but  eitbtsr  through 
ignorance  or  from  some  unhappy  necessity. 

Pro,  Certainly  that  seems  to  be  true. 

Soe.  And  now  I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that 
Philebus*  goddess  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
good. 

PH.  Neither  is  your  ^  mmd "  the  good,  Socrates,  for  that 
will  be  open  to  the  same  objectious. 

Soc  Perhaps,  Philebus,  that  may  be  true  of  my  ^  mind,"  but 
iiot,  I  think,  of  tlie  true,  which  is  also  the  divine  mind  —  that  is 
another  story.  However,  I  will  not  at  present  claim  the  first 
place  for  mlud  as  against  the  mixed  life,  but  there  is  a  second 
place,  about  which  we  must  come  to  some  understanding,  as  one 
of  us  may  assert  pleasure  and  the  other  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  mixed  life,  and  thus,  though  neither  of  them  mny  be  the 
good,  one  of  them  may  be  imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  the  good. 
And  1  might  proceed  further  to  argue  in  opposition  to  Philebus 
that  the  element  which  makes  this  mixed  life  eligible  and  good,  is 
more  akin  and  more  similar  to  mind  than  to  pleasure.  And  if 
this  is  true,  pleasure  cannot  be  truly  said  to  share  either  in  the 
first  or  second  place,  and  does  not,  if  I  may  trust  mj  own  mind, 
come  even  within  the  range  of  the  third. 

Pro.  Truly,  Socrates,  pleasure  appears  to  have  had  a  terrible 
blow ;  she  has  fought  for  the  palm,  and  has  been  smitten  ^o 
by  tlie  argument,  and  is  fallen.  I  must  say  that  mind  was 
wise  in  not  making  a  similar  claim,  for  she  would  have  fallen 
tuo :  and  now,  if  pleasure  fails  in  obtaining  the  second  place, 
she  will  be  terribly  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  her  admirers,  for  not 
even  to  them  could  she  still  appear  as  &ir  as  before. 

Soc.  Well,  but  had  we  not  better  leave  her  now,  and  not 
pain  her  by  applying  the  question  farther,  and  finally  detecting 
her? 

Pro.  Nonsense,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Why  ?  because  I  said  that  we  had  better  not  pain 
pleasure,  and  that  is  an  impossibility  ? 

Pro.  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  because  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  none  of  us  will  let  you  go  home  tmtil  you  have 
finished  the  argument. 

Soc.  Heavens !  Protarchus,  that  will  be  a  long  business,  and 
not  H  very  easy  one.  For  in  going  to  war  for  mind,  who  is 
aspiring  to  the  second  prize,  I  ought  to  have  weapons  of  another 
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do  DOC  objects 


J^TOm  Wtaich  oTi 
&e.  Werewit 
of  exHtmee.  and 
Pt^  CertaiiilT. 

whidi  n  oompooadad  oat  of  tim ;  baft  I  ftar  that  I  aA  foiy 
rlumsT  mt  thote  ptotmfm  of  ^tMmi  and  eBonieralioii. 

Prok  What  are  joa  sajiaf;  mj  good  fiiend  ? 

•Soc  I  foT  that  wall  a  Ibanh  dan  it  wantad. 

Pro.  And  what  win  that  bo  ? 

Soc  Find  cho  caoM  of  tho  third  or  oompoiind,  and  add  tfiis 
as  a  fiionh  doM  to  the  Ihm  othen. 

Pro.  And  woald  joa  lika  to  have  a  fifth  daw  or  caoM  of 
resolution,  as  well  as  coayodrion  ? 

Soe.  NoC«  I  think,  at  preeent ;  bat  if  I  Want  a  fifth  at  aooie 
future  time  joa  diall  allow  bo  to  boTO  ooi^ 

PnK  Cenainlj. 

Soc,  Let  as  b^n  with  tho  three  first;  and  as  we  find  two 
out  of  the  three  greatlj  dirided  and  dispersed,  let  as  endeavor 
to  reunite  them,  imd  see  how  in  eadk  of  them  there  is  a  one  and 
mauT. 

^  Proi  If  yoa  woald  explain  to  me  a  little  aiotv  abont 

them«  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  fi>iIow  yoa. 

Soc,  Well,  the  two  are  the  same,  whidi  I  mentioned  before  ; 
one  being  the  finite,  and  the  other  the  infinite,  and  I  will  first 
show  that  the  infioite  is  in  a  tsertaia  sense  manj,  and  the  finite 
roav  be  hereafter  discussed. 

Pta.  I  agrce- 

Soe.  And  do^t  oMisider  wall ;  for  the  question  whidi  I  bid 
yuu  consider  is  difficult  and  controTorted.  When  yon  speak  of 
hotter  and  colder,  can  you  Donceire  any  limit  in  those  qualities? 
Does  not  the  more  and  less,  which  dwells  in  thdr  yerj  nature, 
preTOflt  their  haWng  an j  eud  ?  for  if  thej  had  an  end,  thej 

U      U^      >A      ^~      ^m^A 
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/V».  That  b  most  tnm. 

Sue.  Erer,  as  we  saj,  into  tlie  lioCier  aW  the  coUer  thoc 

cuten  a  more  and  a  lees. 

Php,  Tmet 

Soe.  Tlien,  sajs  the  iirgomeot,  tbej  bare  neicr  aaj 
being  endless  most  also  be  i 

Pf9^  Tesi  Socfatvs  tbat 

Soc  Yes,  m  J  dear  Protardniay 
suggests  to  BM*  ai  the  r^hl  twimeai  that 
tiistnely)  ami  alaa  die  term  geoilj,  eqvallT 
for  whenerer  they  occur  thej  do  noC  alknr  of  liie 
qatuititj ;  thej  are  alwmjs  mtrodacmg  deycfts 
ititilting  a  t^tnparisoa  of  the  loore  dr 
less  gentle,  sod  st  each  creatioo  of  mot^ 
pears*  For,  us  I  was  just  now  sayings  if  qvamkr 
did  not  di5appear,  bat  were  allowed  to  intriide  in  the  ipiwre  af 
more  and  less  and  the  oditf  romparsfiyea,  ihoe-  last  wamid 
themselves  be  driven  oat  of  tlieir  own  ifcimsiii  Whea 
quantity  was  onee  admitted,  there  coald  be  m  loagei  a  * 
or  a  '^  colder  "  (for  these  are  always  pmgressing.  asid  are 
iti  OQ«  stay)  ;  bat  definite  qaaachy  ia  at  resc  a&d 
nt)l.  Which  proves  that  eomparstivcs,  aodh  as  tke  hoder 
the  colder,  are  to  be  nnked  in  the  daas  of  the  hifintsfu 

Pro.  That  certninly  has  the  appearance  of  trwth.  Soersles ; 
but  these  sabjects,  as  yoo  wer«  ssying,  are  dMralt  to  foOov  at 
first.  I  think,  however,  that  if  I  coold  hear  the  argwmcat  n>> 
peated  by  yoa  once  or  twioe,  there  woold  be  a  sabsfaiiiisl  agree- 
ment between  ns. 

iSbr.  Yes,  and  I  win  try  to  meet  yovr  wish;  birt.  aa  I  woaU 
rather  not  waste  time  ia  tediovs  portiadanL  lee  ma  kaow 
whether  I  may  not  asaimie  as  a  note  af  the  iniaiae  -^^ 

Pro.  What  is  the  note  ?  ^ 

Sot.  I  Wnnt  to  know  whether  aoeh  things  as  appear  to 
as  to  admit  of  more  or  less,  or  are  deoosed  by  thie  words  ex- 
tremely, gently,  exoeediagly,  aod  the  like,  maj  not  be  reatr/wi 
to  the  class  of  the  infinite,  which  it  their  nnity ;  iat*  as  was 
a&serted  in  the  previooa  argnmeot.  all  tiiingf  that  were  diviieid 
nod  dispersed  were  to  be  broogfat  together,  and  have  the  mark 
or  seal  of  some  one  nature  oorrespoading  to  some  ome  power 
sod  quality  in  them  set  npon  them ;  do  yoo  rrnscmlur  ? 

Pro.  Yes,  I  remember. 

Soe.  And  all  things  which  do  not  adait  of  more  or 
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lulmit  their  oppodteti  dull  fa  to  mj*  fink  of  aOt  oqmlitfyaDd  fhm 
equaU  or  again,  tbo  doahlo»  or  wUdi  osfat  in  auj  fofatioii  of 
number  and  meiistira— all  iboae  maj,  I  tUnk,  be  tiffin  lodE- 
oned  in  the  clan  of  the  Hmit  or  ftiite;  what  do  job  mj  to 
that?  ■■        '    . 

Pro.  That  is  excrileiit^  8ocnitBa> 

Soc  And  now  what  AtJl  wo  mj  of  the  thiid  or  omnpoowl 

kind?  •!'../     ....-  '•  ;    ,...-..  ^..:,        _. ,  ■•   ,.^^ 

Pro.  That  joa  will  abo  have  to  tell  mOb  I  AUk. 

Soc.  Rather  God  will  tdl  701I9  if  there  be  007  God  iriw  will 
listen  to  mj  prajerk 

Pro.  Offer  up  a  prajOTt  theoy  and  think. 

Soe.  I  have  thonghty  PkotardiQiy  and  I  beliofo  that  there  fa 
a  God  who  has  answered  my  pimjer. 

Pro.  What  do  joa  mean  bj  that,  and  what  proof  have  yoa  to 
offer? 

Soe.  I  will  tell  jon,  and  do  joa  listen  to  my  words. 

Pro.  Proceed. 

Soe.  Were  we  not  speaking  jnst  now  of  hotter  and  colder  ? 

Pro.  True. 

Soe.  Add  to  them  drier,  wetter,  more,  less,  swifter,  slower, 
greater,  smaller,  and  all  that  has  been  already  supposed  to  fidl 
under  the  unity  of  more  and  less. 

Pro.  In  the  class  of  the  infinite,  that  is  ? 

Soe.  Yes  ;  mingle  now  with  that  the  class  of  the  finite. 

Pro.  What  class  is  that  ? 

Soe.  The  class  which  we  have  now  to  bring  together,  as  we 
bt*ought  together  the  iufiuite ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done, 
and  may  be  done  now  just  as  well ;  and  when  both  have  been 
brought  together,  the  third  will  appear. 

Pro.  Of  what  dass  are  you  speaking,  and  what  do  yon 
mean  ? 

Soe.  The  dass  of  the  equal  and  the  double,  and  any  dass 
which  puts  an  end  to  difference  and  opposition,  and  by  intro- 
dudug  number  makes  the  diflfering  dements  commensondde  and 
harmonious. 

Pro.  I  understand  ;  you  seem  to  me  to  mean  that  on  the 
admixture  of  these  elements  certain  changes  take  place. 

Soe.  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning. 

Pro.  Proceed. 

Soe.  Does  not  the  true  adjustment  of  them  give  health,— 
in  disease,  for  instance  ? 
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Fron  Certainlj. 

Soe.  And  whereas  the  grave  and  acate,  the  swift  and  the     ^^ 
slow  are  infinite  or  unlimited,  does  not  the  addition  of 
them  introdaoe  a  limit,  and  perfect  the  whole  frame  of  mosic  ? 

Pro*  Yes,  certainly. 

Soe*  Or,  again,  when  cold  and  heat  prevail,  does  not  this 
admixtore  take  awaj  the  excess  and  indefiniteness  of  them  and 
make  them  moderate  and  harmouioas  ? 
''  PrtK  Certainlj. 

Soe.  And  from  a  like  admixture  come  the  seasons,  and  OTerj 
good  that  there  is  in  the  world  ? 

PtiK  Most  tme. 

Soe.  I  omit  to  speak  of  ten  thousand  other  things,  such  as 
heauty  and  health  and  strength,  and  of  the  many  b^uties  and 
high  perfections  of  the  soul ;  me  thinks,  O  my  £Eiir  Philebus, 
that  the  goddess  saw  the  universal  wantonness  and  wickedness 
of  all  things,  having  no  limit  of  pleasure  or  satiety,  and  she  de- 
vised the  limit  of  law  and  order,  tormenting  the  soul,  as  yon  say, 
Philebus,  or,  as  I  affirm,  saving  the  souL  fiut  what  ihiuk  you, 
Protarcbus  ? 

Pro,  I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  you  will  observe  that  I  have  spoken  of  three 
classes? 

Pro,  Tes,  I  think  that  I  understand  you :  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  infinite  is  one  class,  and  that  the  finite  is  a  second  class 
of  existences  ;  but  what  you  would  make  the  third  I  am  not  so 
certain. 

.  Soe.  That  is  because  the  number  of  particulars  in  the  third 
class  overmasters  you,  my  dear  friend ;  but  there  was  not  this 
difficulty  with  the  infinite,  which  also  comprehended  many 
classes,  because  all  of  them  were  sealed  with  the  note  of  more 
and  less,  and  therefore  appeared  one. 

Pro.  True. 

Soe,  And  the  finite  or  limit  had  no  divisions,  and  was  easily 
recognized  as  by  nature  one  ? 

Pro.  Yes. 

«Sbc.  Yes,  indeed ;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  third  class, 
understand  me  to  mean  any  offspring  of  the  union  of  these  two 
which  is  a  generation  into  essence,  and  is  effected  by  the  meas* 
nre  which  the  limit  introduces. 

Pro.  I  understand. 

Soc,  Still  there  was,  as  we  said,  a  fourth  class  which  has 
VOL.  m.  11 
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now  to  be  inf estifttad.  and  ht  the  iniwwrigirtiwi  of  vhkh  jom 
must  apisi^  for  dovt  toot  efwytUog  whieh  ooaat  Into  bd^g  of 
uecessicj  ooow  into  Wag  thimgk  «  oiMo? 

/Vol  Tes^ItUBkclMii  fiir  liov  on  tlMrabeai^jlliiiif  vliiek 

Las  no  cause  ? 

&€w  And  la  taoi  the  ^aU  the  aaoM  aa  Oo  aavM  b  afl  ax* 
tept  oaara ;  ike  ageal  atad  Urn  cmm  mmf  be  trails  eallad  «m? 
27         iVp.  Ytsfy  tmep  ^.^.j 

&e.  And  the  aame  maj  be  aaid  of  the  |iarteati  or 
eftoi ;  wv  ahaU  find  thafe  ihaj  loo  dUht^  aa  I  wm  «V^  ^7 
ID  Dame,  —  shall  we  not? 

Pro.  We  shalL 

Soe^  The  agent  vr  eaaae  alwagft  nalarany  leadii  and  tta 
tmtient  or  effect  nataraUy  foOow. 

Pro,  Certainl/i 

iSbtf.  Then  the  oanae  and  that  which  eoablea  the  eaate  la 
generate  are  not  the  saaM? 

Pro.  Certainlj  not* 

See.  Did  not  the  things  which  were  generated,  and  the 
things  out  of  which  thej  were  prodnoed,  fnrnish  all  the  three 
classes? 

Ph>.  Yaai 

Sac,  And  the  creator  or  canse  of  them  has  been  satisftictorily 
proven  to  be  diacinct  fiom  tfaaiBi  '^and  ma/  we  liot  call  that « 
ibarth  principle? 

Pro,  By  all  means. 

Sac.  And  now,  having  distingnished  the  four,  I  think  that 
We  had  better  refresh  oar  memariea  by  recapitolattng  each  of 
them  in  oniei\ 

Ph),  Surely 

Soc,  Then  the  tfst  I  will  call  the  Infinite  or  vnlimited,  and 
the  second  the  finite  or  limit,  the  third  a  mixed  element  gener- 
ated out  of  them ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  fitf  wrong 
in  speaking  of  the  oanse  of  miltafe  and  generatioB  as  the 
fourth. 

Pro.  Certainly  not. 

Soo,  And  liow  what  wis  th^  qnestioo^  and  how  came  we 
hither  ?  Were  we  not  busy  in  inquiring  whether  the  aecond 
place  belonged  to  pleasure  or  wisdom,  -^  is  not  that  true  ? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  now  that  these  points  have  been  determined^  shall 
we  not  be  better  able  to  decide  about  tlie  first  and  second  place, 


&te.  We 
urts  lod 
Pro.  Ttm 
Soc  Aud 

PrtK  CefUiJj. 

JSoc.  Tbere  cm  W  «» 
oPbuXeddaii:  lirtfeK  i 
ifi^redienti^  but  of  afl  tke 
th«  fioite.     JkmA  of  Ikii 
aplLrL 

Pro.  MosttnML 

Ac  And  iHhiI  dmSk  wt  m 
am!  simpltf ;   in  whiek  of  t^ 
placed  ?    Peiiimps  jxMl  vfll 
fore  joa  fttewer  ? 

iVo.  Let  me  hemr. 

iSbe.  Hmre  , 
the  cbns  wkidi  adlnut*  «f 

PkL  Tbej  bekttg  to  IW 
nues,  for  pleasure  voold  boC  W 
iif>t  iDfioke  in  nnmbef  wai  dtp,vt 

Soe.  No  more,  PhUebai.  dbaa 
lute  «vil.     And  therell«ffe  tke 
iiiiparta  to  (Measure  aajtUa^  of  tl«& 
grant  70U  that  ihe  hdomg^  to  !&e 
wbicli  of  the  aJoreMud  rtiHtft,  O 
we  reverently  |ilaee  wWoitt  aad 
let  08  be  carefuL  tor  I  think  thas  Ui 
008  if  we  err  on  this  poinL 

PkL  Ton  tnagnifr,  Socraiea^  ike 
god. 

Soe.  And  joo,  mj  friend,  are  also 
but  still  t  must  beg  joa  to  aatver  the 

Pro.  Socrates  is  quite  righL  VhDeb 
lilm. 

Phi,  And  did  joa  not,  Protardsa.  prcifOle  to 
place? 

Pro.  Certainly  I  did ;  bat  I  ana  txrw  m  a  ^rttX  ^tnet,  mA  I 
most  entreat  you,  Socrmte*,  to  be  oar  teadMr,  afid  tbefi  we  tiia^ 
not  say  anything  wrong  or  dlsrespcystfo]  of  yoor  fiiTontP, 


if  wkA'  ^Sbmtni  I 


«r  »  »7 


an' 

gniOAIMe    of   «Q  _  mm^    nnnnnnn    --rminjTi|  w«, 

CMT.  as  oar  fiukefs  haTe  declared,  ordered  and  go?enied  lij  a 
marreloai  inteUigenoe  and  wisdom. 

Pro.  Wide  arander  are  tlie  two  aaiertioiia,  iOnstrioui  Soe> 
ntes.  for  that  which  joa  are  now  saying  is  hla^ihemy;  haft 
the  other  assertion,  that  mind  orders  all  things,  is  worthy  o(f  the 
aspect  of  the  world,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  whole  cirde  of  the  heavens ;  and  nefer  will  I  say  or  think 
otherwise. 

Soc  Shall  we,  then,  agree  with  them  of  old  time  in 
Q^     taioing  this  doctrine,— nor  merely  reasserting  the 

of  others,  without  risk  to  oorselves, — hat  shall  we 
tare  also  to  share  in  the  risk,  and  hear  the  reproaobeB  whidi 
will  await  us,  when  an  ingenious  indiTidual  dedares  that  all  m 
disorder  ? 

Pro,  That  would  certainly  be  my  wish. 

Soc.  Then  now  please  to  conndtf  the  next  stage  of  the  ar- 
gument. 

Pro.  Let  me  hear. 

Soc  We  see  the  elements  whidi  enter  nito  the  aatnre  ef 
the  bodies  of  all  animals,  fire,  water,  air,  and,  as  the  seonn- 
tossed  sailor  cries,  «*Land  ahead,*  in  the  eoasritotion  of  the 

world. 

Pro.  That  may  be  applied  to  ws;  fiir  tmly  the  storm  gatham 
o^er  us,  and  we  are  at  our  wiCs  end. 

Soc  Consider  now  that  any  one  of  the  elements,  as  they  ex- 
ist in  as,  is  bat  a  small  fraotioa  of  then,  and  of  a 


tod  not  in  anj  wmj  pve,  or  iMTiB^ 
iMiare.     One  mfncft  will  ptwe  lUi  of  n2 
a  fire  within  os,  and  in  tiie 

Pro.  True. 

Soc  And  is  not  our  fire 
fire  in  Uie  oniTene  is  woodofiu  m 
erery  power  that  fire  kas  ? 

Pro.  Most  tme. 

Soe*  And  is  that  UBifeunl 
and  mled  b j  oar  fire,  or  is  tiie  fire  in  job 
dependent 


Pro.  Thai  is  a  qaestm  wkick 

Soe.  Bight ;  and  joq  woeld  mj  the  feaeu  if  I  aa  mc 
taken,  of  the  earth  iridch  is  in  aniiiis 
in  the  oniTene,  and  jon  woeld  gi^e  m 
the  other  elements  ? 

Pro.  Whr,  how   ooold  an/ 
deemed  in  his  senses  ? 

Sac  I  do  not  think   that  he  eoud. — hat  now  p  % 
farther ;  when  we  see  those  fifmts  of 
speaking  gathered  np  in  one,  dc 

Pro.  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  the  same  maj  be  asid  of  the 
the  same  reason  maj  be  eoosidered  as  e  bodj, 
of  tlie  same  elements. 

Pro.  Yerj  true. 

Soc.  Bat  is  oar  bodj  noarished  whoflj  by  this  hoir. 
this  body  Doarished  bj  oor  bodj,  dbenee  derrria^  and  i 
the  qoalities  of  which  we  were  jost  now  f*-*^^^  f 

Pro.  That  again,  Socrates,  is  a  qiifsuon  which  doea 
aenre  to  be  asked. 

Soe.  Wen,  will  joa  ddgn  to  gi^e  ne  an  ■■sen  to  m^  ^ 
other  qaestion  ? 

Pro.  What  is  that? 

Soc.  May  oar  body  be  asid  to  haTO  a  soel  ? 

Pro.  Qeariy. 

Soc  And  whence  comes  that  aool,  my  dear  Protars&ns.  vb* 
less  the  body  of  the  nniTene*  winch  oootains  *lf*»*f*iff  mmLtai 
and  fairer  fseu*,  had  also  a  sool  ?     Can  there  be  •"^Vfr  sostk  ? 

Pro.  Clearly,  Socrates,  that  is  the  only  soaree. 

Soc.  Why,  yes,  Protarcfaos;  for  soreJy  we  eauwt  tautifpmt 
that  of  the  foar  elements,  the  finite,  the  infinite,  d^  V0m.ymiMm 


^im^ 


■fr 


via  kftve  olhor 
bocalbd. 


I>:    arc 


^M. 


aie  cmUj 
Lj  wiik  tbe 
Boid  mles  tba 


P-5.  Tr 


hsp'.r  u^as  shxi  ^  beionp  to 

cause  of  aU»  — >  aB4  I  ih^ 
Pr9.  I  hare  iodeedL  aod 


w  w^mj  JBqiniy;  for  tWf 
i«  of  tbe  fair  wludii^tb^ 

ji»«  lov  Wve  ay  answer.  . 

I  £d  DOC  knowtiial  jqa  Ml 

5(>c.  Ton  mre  nef^  PivHrchi^  aii4  %  >ii  vej  wmfHwiee 
pleasantlr  interrapC  eemesL 

/W  Very  tro*, 

Soe,  Tben^  m j  friend!,  I  tbink  that  we  have  now  pratty 
^^  dearlj  set  forth  the  daas  to  which  mind  belongp  and  wbat 
U  the  power  of  mind  ? 

Pr0.  Tme^ 


Soc  And  the  cbas  of  pleasure  has  elm  been  eel  fiirtfa  ? 

/Vow  Tee. 

Soe.  And  let  as  remember,  too,  of  both  of  then,  thes  (1) 
yiJAid  was  ekm  la  |ha  causa  aad  ef  this  fiu*^  %  (i)  and  that 
pleasmnk  M  mfin^e  and  hehwigs  la  lha&  dass  which  ■either  has^ 
%Dr  exef-  will  halted  a  bfgjaaing^  laWW  et  eod  ef  its  owo. 

J^m.  I  sMl  Vfi^  fOi  ia  lennmlw. 

jSm;  And  next  we  most  eTamine  the  plaee  of  each*  wmik  the 
feeling  in  whicfa  thej  originate,  beginning  with  pleasnra^  as  her 
ckiM  cam^  iist  ia  the  inqoiiyi  and  jei  pkaiiire  caaaoe  be 
adeqoaid J  exawioed  whea  aeponited  frem  paisw 

fro.  If  this  is  the  rood,  lei  as  lake  ift. 

Soc^  \  wonder-  whether  joa  woold  agree  with  me  ahool  the 
^gia  of  pksyMtres. 

iV0w  What,  do  joa  mean? 

S(HK  I  meaa  to  aaj  thai  their  natiml  seal  is  in  the  mixed 
class. 

jpto.  And  wodd  joa  tell,  me  once  sMNe^  sweet  Socntfes, 
whii^  of  the  aforesaid  dssses  is  the  mixed  one  ? 

S»e^  I  will,  mj  fine  fellow,  to  Iha  best  of  my  abililj. 

Pro.  Vefy  good^ 

Soe,  Let  as  then  onderstand  the  mixed  daas  la  ba  that 
vU^  is  Ihkd  ia  the  list  of  foor. 

FxOs  That  which  followed  the  iofioite  and  the  finite;  and  in 
wi^ich  700  raoked  healthy  andk  if  I  am  not  mistakfw,  harmoojr. 

Soc.  Capital ;  and  now  will  jon  please  to  giro  me  yoor  besi 
l^^^Htiou? 

PrOm.  Fireoeed  i  I  sysk  attending. 

Soc  I  say  that  when  the  harmooj  in  animals  is  rdased^ 
there-  ia  alsa  a  rek^aMoa  of  aatore  and  a  geossmtioa  of  paLob. 

jptOK  Ybat  is  Tery  proboblck 

Soc.  And  the  iestorati<»  of  haxmonj  and  retorm  la  natore  is 
the  soarce  of  pkeasare,  if  I  maj  ba  allowed  to  speak  in  the 
fewest  and  iborteat  ifocds  aboa(  matters  of  the  greatest  mo- 
meat. 

Pro.  I  belieTo  that  joxt  are  vighi^.  Socrates ;  bet  will  joa  trj 
to  be  a  little  plainer  ? 

Soc^  I  think  that  everj-daj  pbeeonteoa  will  famish  the 
easiest  expIaiiatioQ. 

Pro^  What  pheoomeoa.  do  joo  mean  ?- 

Soc.  I  should  take  the  case  of  hunger^  which  is  a  relaxatioa 
1^^  paw* 


Pro.  True. 

Soe,  Wbereu  eating  is  a  r«pl«iu*hment  and  a  pleainra  ? 

Pro.  T«. 
..  Seie.  Thint  agHin  ia  a  came  of  destruction  and  a  pain, 

bat  the  effect  of  moislnre  npIeni<hinB  the  Aij  plac«  is  a 
pleasnnt  again,  the  nonatural  separation  and  dissolution  cansed 
by  heat  ia  painfiil,  and  the  natural  restoration  and  refrigCratioo 
is  plaaaanC 
"  Pro,  Very  true. 

Sac-  And  the  unnatural  congelatioD  of  the  moisture  in  the 
animal  it  pain,  and  the  naiaial  process  of  resolnCion  and  retara 
of  the  etetneiits  to  their  original  state  is  pleasure.  And  would 
Dot  the  genem)  proposition  seem  to  you  to  bold,  that  the  de- 
stroying of  i)ie  natural  union  of  the  Snite  and  iufiaite.  which,  as 
I  was  ohaerviiig  before,  make  up  the  class  of  living  beings,  is 
paiU)  and  that  the  process  and  return  of  all  things  to  their  own 
nature  is  pleasure? 

Av.  Let  us  assume  this ;  which,  as  I  am  disposed  lo  think, 
is  a  rough  outline  of  the  truth. 

Soe.  Tfaeo  we  may  note  one  class  of  pleasures  and  patna 
arising  in  these  processes  nhich  we  hsTe  described  7 

Pro.  Good. 

Soe.  Let  us  next  assume  that  in  the  soul  herself,  when  antici- 
pating these  affections,  there  is  a  hope  of  pleasure  which  is 
aweet  and  consoling,  and  an  expectation  of  pain,  fearful  and 
anxious. 

/Vo.  Yes  ;  this  is  auotber  class  of  pleasures  and  pains,  wbidi 
is  of  the  soul  oniy,  and  is  produced  by  expectation  without  the 
body. 

Soe.  Eigbt ;  and  I  tfataik  that  tbo  axsmination  of  tfaasa  two 
kinds,  unalloyed  as  I  snppoae  than  lo  boi  and  not  eompoiuida 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  will  moat  dearij  show  whetber  the  wbole 
olass  of  pleasure  is  to  be  desired,  or  whether  lids  entire  dedr^ 
blenees  is  not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  another  of  the  i  Tasifii 
which  have  been  mentioned ;  and  whether  pleaanre  and  p^Dt 
Uke  heat  and  cold,  and  other  things  of  this  Idnd,  are  not  sotn^ 
times  to  be  desired  and  sometimes  not  to  be  desired,  as  beiBg 
not  in  themselyrs  good,  but  sometimes  and  in  some  inatanoea 
admitting  of  the  nature  of  good. 

Pro.  Yon  say  moat  truly  that  this  is  the  trw^  whioh  the 
investigation  should  follow. 

■*loe.  Well,  then,  assuming  that  pain  ensues  on 
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and  pleasure  on  the  restoration  of  the  harmony,  let  us  now  ask 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  animated  beings  who  are  neither 
XL  process  of  restoration  nor  of  dissolution.  And  mind  what 
joa  are  going  to  saj.  I  ask  whether  any  animal  when  he  is 
in  that  condition  can  possibly  have  any  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  great  or  small  ? 

Pro.  Certainly  not. 

Soc  Then  there  b  a  third  state,  over  and  above  that  of 
pleasnre  and  of  pain  ?        * 

Pro.  Very  true. 

See.  And  yon  must  not  forget  that  this  will  generally     ^^ 
affect  our  judgment  of  pleasure,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  it. 

Pro.  What  will  you  say? 

Soc.  Why,  you  know  that  it  a  man  chooses  the  life  of  wis- 
dom, there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  in  this  neutral 
state. 

Pro.  You  mean  that  he  may  live  neither  rejoicing  nor  sor- 
rowing ? 

Soc,  Yes ;  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  when  the  lives  were 
compared,  no  degree  of  pleasure,  whether  great  or  small,  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  him  who  chose  the  life  of  thought 
and  wisdom. 

Pro,  Yes,  certainly,  that  was  said. 

Sac.  Then  this  may  be  his  life ;  and  who  knows  whether  this 
may  not  be  the  most  divine  of  all  lives  ? 

Pro.  At  any  rate,  the  gods  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
either  joy  or  sorrow. 

Sac.  Certainly,  that  is  not  to  be  supposed  —  there  would  be 
great  impropriety  in  their  having  either  :  this,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  may  hereafter  be  investigated,  if  necessary,  and 
imputed  to  the  credit  of  mind  in  her  contest  for  the  second  place, 
if  her  right  to  the  first  place  has  to  be  given  up. 

Pro.  Most  true. 

Soc.  The  other  class  of  pleasure,  which,  as  we  were  saying, 
is  purely  mental,  originates  in  memory. 

Pro.  How  is  that  ? 

Soc,  Memory  will  have  to  be  first  analyzed,  and  this  seems 
to  carry  us  back  to  perception,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  the  na- 
ture of  these  feelings  properly  cleared  up. 

Pro.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  imagine  afiections  of  the  body  which  are  extin- 


*u^  and  boJj,  Md  iB(HC  ^ilmfe  I*  Mk  aC  Am. 

Pn.  Lti»     iiiii  Hill 
.Sac  AMl^ttii»vh«.4Ht»,H«Mrlft(«rtt«jM 
■ud  nnforgetfiil  of  A»M«al?  ...■■;-, 

Atk  Qoila  troB. 

tMM  in  ft  Uleral  MMii  fcr  IiniiWaiw  h  flj*.  aajtrf  iway^ 
which  in  ihn  cm«  ha  Mt  yit  ■«■■<;  sad  to  ip^  of  AMon 
of  Uwt-whicb  b  aot  y«l  i»,  •dMiM%.«|A  vfnr  hg^.tea^  b  • 
aintndietioa;  josMtttit^ 

Pro.  Tm. 

&fc  Thm  JMt  im  ■>  gaod  »  nfciMii.tt*  Hii. 

A«.  How  iluU  I  flha^  IbMsF 
„ .  &eL  IiwMad  of  tlw  fttfotftdnaw  of  dw  lonl,  wiMa  jrpB 

sra  describing  tbe  atmta  in  whkh  aha  ia  oaaSectad  hj  tha 
■hocks  of  tho  bodj,  wj  nneonwoHiaaw. 

Pro.  IiM. 

&&  And'  tha-  nnipa  or  ooauaaaioB  of-  aonl  tad  faodj  in  on* 
feuliug  and  motion,  maj  tfu  ml;  odled  pvoopHoa  7 

Pn.  Moat  Inily. 

Soe.  Then  now  we  know  tho  "■■"'"g  of  pwteptioa  ? 

/Vo.  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  memory  majy  I  think,  bo  ri^tlj  doMribad  aa  Um  . 
preserTBtion  of  perception  ?  , 

Prv.  Kght. 

>S«e.   But  do  we  not  dialiDgniah  memory  frmn  recollectioa?' 

Pro.  I  thiiik  that  we  do. 

Soe,  And  by  raoolloctioD  it  nMut  ths  power  vhioh  the  kniI, 
ha^.of  recoTerin^  when  by  herself  aooie.  feeling  which  abe  ax*. 
[Mjrieoced.  when  ia  oompmy  tdtb  tbs  body.  Yon  would  admit, 
thi.t?  ,  ,   ■ 

Pro,  Certainly. 

■Sim.  Aud  whea  aba  haa  loat  the  recollection  of  ■onw  peroap- 
tiou  or  knowledge,  and  reoalla  thia  of  benel^  that  reooraiy.  Imj 
termed  rvoolleccioii  and  reminiaoence  ? 

Pro.  Very  true- 

.Soe.  Why  do  I  aay  all  thia  ? 

Pro.  Why? 

Soe.  Because  I  want  to  attuin  tbe  plainest  poaaible  oodoo  of 
pleasitnt,  and  also  of  desire,  aa  existing  in  tbe  miad  only  witii- 
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oat  the  bod  J ;.  and  in  thew  UMUm  of  iW 
most  clearly  displared. 

Pro.     Then  uow,  Socnoes,  let  mm 

^Soc  Thflra  are  ooptaiaij  wnmj 
lion  and  whole   cotnpleTion  of 
considered ;  and  fint,  at  to  the 
.  jProm  Aje;  lot  nainqiik*  uOa 
•  Soe^  Naj^  FrocaiduH^  we  aUl 
find  the  answer. 

Pro.  That  is  a  fiur  reloit ; 

Soe^  Do^  we  not  speak,  of  haii^iij  thai,  wml  tka 
desires? 

Pro.  Certainly  we  do. 

Soc  And  jet  thej  are  rerj  difiaeot ; 
Tiew  when  we  call  tlieni  bj  this 

Pro.  Indeed,  Socrates,  the  qoestioa  is 
and  yet  must  be  answered. 

Soc.  Then  let  as  b^in  at  the 
examples^ 

Pro.  At  what  point  ? 

Soc.  Some  one  is  thirsty. 

/Vou  Yes. 

Soc  And  this  means  that  he  is  eo^iCj  ? 

Pro,  Ofcoorse* 

Soc.  And  is  not  thirst  desire  ? 

Pro.  Yes,  of  drink. 

Soc.  Woalii  yon  say  of  drink,  or  of  repleoishflMBt  with  ^^ 
dnnk? 

Pro.  I  should  say,  of  replenishment  with  drink. 

iSbc  Then  he  who  ia  empty  desires,  as  would  appear,  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  feels  ;  for  he  is  en^^y,  aad  desires  to  be  foil  ? 

Pro.  That  is  quite  dear. 

Soc.  But  how  caa  he  wtio  is  empty  for  the  first  time,  attain 
either  by  perception  or  memory  any  apprehensioa  of  ivpiesish- 
nieat,  which  he  has  never  yeufeli^  eilher  now  or  at  anj  former 
time  ?. 

Pro^  Impossible. 

Soc.  Aod  yet  he  who  desires,  sorely  desires  something  ? 

Pro.  Of  course. 

Soc  Then,  he  does  not  desire  that  which  he  feels,  for  he  is 
thirsty,  and  thirst  is  emptiness,  but  he  desires  replenishment  ? 

Pro.  True. 
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Soc.  Hiere  incut  be  «c4DeUitDg  in  the  tliintjr  oMa  which  in 
•ome  irnf  appntKodt  reptenwh— aL  7 

Pn.  Tbcre  muL 

Soc  And  that  aanot  be  dia  bodjr.  fiir  lbs  bodj  ia  inppoted 
a  b«  emptied  ? 

iV«.  Ye*. 

Soe,  Tile  onlr  remauiiag  sltenutivc  ii  th»t  the  kmiI  ^m> 
beads  bv  tbe  l>e]p  of  tattaarji  maA  Ika  ii  dexri/  the  cumt,  tot 
what  otii«r  war  oui  there  be  ?  i  <■ 

Pn.  I  cannot  imBgioe  any  aduir. 

Sac  But  do  j'ou  Me  ibe  cooaeqaenee  of  tldf  af^umeDt  ? 

^V«.  Wlui  U  ti>e  ooc» 

Soc  Th.it  tUere  U  no  i  ire  of  tbe  hodj. 

/Vo.   How  ia  that  ? 

&C.  Whj.  because  tb 
ererr  animal  it  to  tbe  re 

A*.   Tea. 

Soc  And   ihe  impul  dm  to  the  oppo«i(«  of 

that  which  be  fe«1»,  «liu  a  laemoiy  of  that  i^po- 

aile  atale. 

Pro.  True. 

Soc.  And    the  arg  tvea   memory  to  be  ths 

aource  of  thb  impulse  :  acta  of  desire,  proves  also 

that  the  impulse  and  the  u,:«>w  e  raiing  principle  in  ererj 

litiiig  being  have  their  ori^n  in  lu-  ..ouL 

Pro.   iloil  true. 

Sor.  The  BTgumeDt  will  not  al\on  that  OQr  body  either  hno- 
gera  or  thirmla  or  baa  aaj  amilar  reeling. 

Pro.  Quite  right. 

Soc  Let  hm  auk«  m  ftuthw  obserradoD  ;  the  argument  ap- 
pears to  me  U>  implj  that  ibera  b  another  state  of  life  made  np 
of  these  a&ctiona. 

Pro.  Of  what  t^dSaoM,  and  of  what  state  of  life,  are  joa 
•peaking  ? 

•Soe.  I  am  speaking  ot  emptisest  sod  replenish  men  t,  and  all 
that  relates  to  the  salvatiao  and  duBtrnction  of  liring  heings^aod 
of  the  alternations  of  pain  and  joy  mhich  Bccompany  them  in 
their  trancitions. 

Pro.  True. 

Soc  And  what  would  yon  aay  of  the  stats  of  lib  wliidt  ia 
intermediate  betweeti  them  7 

Pro.  What  do  yon  OMan  by  "  iutennediats  ?  * 
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Soe,  I  mean  when  a  penoo  is  in  actual  toflfering  and  jet 

remeoibera  the  pleasores  whichy  if  they  would  ouljr  oome,  woaki 

relieve  him ;  bat  as  yet  he  hat  them  not.     Maj  we  not  aaj  of 

him  that  he  Ib  in  an  intermediate  state  ?  ^^ 

.  iVo.  Certainly.  " 

Soe.  Yon  would  not  say  that  he  was  whoQy  pained  or  wfaoUj 
pleased? 

/Vow  Nay,  he  has  two  pains ;  in  his  body  there  is  the  actual 
sensAtion  of  pain^  and  in  his  soul  longing  and  eaqiectation. 

Soe.  What  do  yoa  mean,  ProtarehnSy  by  the  two  pains? 
May  not  a  man  who  is  emp^  have  at  one  time  a  sore  hope  ci 
being  filled,  and  at  other  times  be  quite  in  despair  ? 

Pro,  Tea. 

Soe.  And  has  he  not  the  pleasure  of  memory  when  he  b 
hoping  to  be  filled,  and  yet  in  that  he  is  empty  is  he  not  at  the 
same  time  iu  pain  ? 

iVo.  Certainly. 

Soe,  Then  man  and  the  other  animals  haTe  at  one  time  both 
pleasure  and  pain  ? 

Pro,  That  appears  to  be  the  £eict 

Soe.  But  when  a  man  is  empty  and  has  no  hi^  of  being 
filled,  his  feeling  of  pain  will  be  doubled ;  and  the  obsenration 
of  this  led  you  to  suppose  that  the  pain  would  always  be 
doubled  ? 

Pro,  Very  true,  Socrates. 

So€.  Shall  we  make  the  inquiry  into  these  feelings  the  occa- 
sion of  niisiiig  a  question  ? 

Pn),  What  question  ? 

Soe.  Whether  we  ought  to  say  that  these  pleasures  and  pains 
are  true  or  fiibe  ?  or  partly  true  and  partly  fi&lse  ? 
.   Pro,  But   how,  Socrates,  can   there  be  fedse  pleasures  and 
pains? 

Soe,  And  bow,  Protarchus,  can  there  be  true  and  £dse  fears, 
or  true  aqd  false  expectations,  or  true  and  fedse  opinions  ? 

Pro,  I  grant  that  opinions  may  be  true  or  fiilse,  but  not 
pleasures. 

Soc,  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  raising  a 
very  serious  inquiry. 

Pro,  There  I  agree. 

Soe,  And  yet,  my  boy,  for  you  are  one  of  Philebos'  boys 
(cp.  16  A),  the  real  point  is  whether  the  inquiry  is  relevant  to 
the  argument 


i:  <* 
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Pro,  Surely. 

Soe.  No  tedious  and  irrelevant  discassioa  can  be  allowed; 
Uiat  which  is  said  -must  be  pertinent 

Pro.  Right. 

Soc.  I  am  always  wondering  at  the  question  which  has  now 
been  Tidspd.  ■  .....'. 

Pro,  What  question  ? 

Soc,  Are  there  not  sobm  pleasares  false,  and  others  4nie  ? 

Pre,  Impossible.       .  :•.<  -v 

Soe,  Would  yon  say  that  no  one  ever  seemed  to  rejoice  and 
yet  did  not  rejoioe,  or  seemed  to  feel  pain  and  yet  did  not  feel 
pain,  sleeping  or  waking,  mad  or  moonstruck  ? 

Pro,  The  universal  opinion,  Socrates,  is  that  they  do. 
oy  See,  And  is  that«  true  opinion  ?     Shall  we  inquire  into 

the  troth  of  it? 

Pro,  I  think  that  we  should  inquire. 

Sac,  Let  us  then  determine  more  precisely  what  the  question 
is  which  has  arisen  about  pleasure  and  opinion.  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  opinion  ? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Sh:,  And  such  a  thing  as  pleasure  ? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,^  And  there  most  be  something  about  which  a  man  has 
an  opinion? 

Pro,  True. 

Soe,  And  somethmg  which  gives  pleasure? 

Pro,  Quite  correct 

Soc,  And  whether  his  opinion  is  right  or  wrong,  makes  no 
difference ;  he  will  sttil  always  have  an  opinion  ? 

Pro,   Certainly. 

Soe,  Afid  he  who  is  pleased,  whether  he  is  rightly  pleased  or 
not,  will  always  have  a  real  feeling  of  pleasure  ? 

/Vo.  Yes ;  that  is  also  qoite  true. 

Soc,  Then,  how  can  opinion  be  true  and  &lse,  and  pleasure 
only  Ime ;  and  yet  the  state  of  being  pleased,  or  holding  an 
opinion,  may  be  real  in  both  ? 

Pro,  Yes  ;  that  is  the  question. 

Soc,  You  mean  that  opinion  has  the  attributes  of  true  and 
false,  and  hence  becomes  not  merely  opinion,  but  opinion  of  a 
certain  quality  ;  and  this  is  what  you  think  should  be  exam- 
ined? 

Pro.  Yes. 
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of  a 


Soe.  AndifliMieli 
we  should  fpesk  of  m  bod 

Pro.  QoitBt 

Soe.  And  if  there 
■pedc  of  a  n§jta 
of  the  reverse  of  ri^fai 

Pro.  CertainlT. 

Soe.  And  if  the  thing  opined  he 
that  the  npinioo  n  erToaeoai»  and 

Pro.  Certainlj. 

Soe.  And  if  we  see  a  pleasure  or  pain 
of  the  object  of  pleasore  or  pain,  do  we  cdl  that  right  or  good, 
or  bj  anj  name  which  implifs  good  ? 

Pro.  Not  if  the  pleasore  is  mistaken ;  that  wonld  he  xaposB- 
ble. 

Soe.  And  sanij  pleasore  often  appears  to  rest  on  an  opinion 
which  is  not  true,  bat  fiJse  ? 

Pro.  That  is  qoiie  correct ;  and  in  that  ease,  Socntes,     ^ 
We  -all  the  opinion  fUse,  bat  no  one  eoold  call  the  actnal 
plwtsureihlse. 

Soe.  How  eagerljy  Piocaidms,  do  voo  mdi  to  die  defenoe  of 
pleasure  ! 

Pro.  Naj,  SoerateSy  I  onlj  mj  what  I  hear. 

Soe.  And  is  there  no  diflerencc,  my  friend,  between  that 
pleasure  which  is  sssocialed  with  right  opinion  and  knowledge. 
and  that  which  is  often  foand  in  as  a«ocSafcd  with  fdsehood 
and  ignornnee  ? 

Pro.  There  most  sorely  be  a  rerj  great  dilTerenoe  between 
them. 

Soe.  Thea,  now  let  as  proceed  to  eontemplaie  this  difEerenee. 

Pro.  Lead,  and  I  will  follow. 

Soe.  Well,  then,  my  view  b  — 

Pro.  What? 
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Or 


wad  then  he  tsjs — *<No^  that 
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he  u 
bv  ihe  shcpheraik 


Aad  if  he  has  a  ffMBpanWi,  he  repeat!  hia  tbooght  to 
hi  aniail«:e  toazids,  and  what  was  b^bre  an  opinion,  has 


Pro.  Certainlr. 

Soe.  Bat  if  he  be  alone  he  keeps  the  thought  in  his  mind, 
not  nnfreqnentlj  for  a  considermble  time,  as  he  is  walkiog 
al:.ng. 

/Vo.  Very  true. 

Soc  Well,  DOW,  I  wonder  whether  jon  would  agree  in  a  no- 
tion that  I  have  about  this? 

Pro,  What  w  your  notion  ? 

Soe.  My  notion  is  that  the  soul  is  like  a  book. 

Pro.  How  is  that  ? 

Soc.  3femory  and  perception  meet,  and  they  and  their 
attendant  feelings  seem  to  me  almost  to  write  down  words 


opuuQm  wmMM  ht 
retains    the 


And 
and  of  false 

Soc  And  if  thif  it 
Pro.  Wbacitt^e? 
Soe,  Whether  V 
the  pmeot  and  the 
Pro,  I  fhoiiid  aj  ia 

scribed  almdr  m 
oiies;  from  whidi 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  thii 

Pro.  MoPt  trae. 

Soe.  AnddoaD  thoae 
while  ago  we 
past  and  present  onlr,  and  not  la  the  f 

Pro.  Quite  otherwise. 

Soc  When  yoo  sar  ** 
tloU  these  writingB  and  pM«t«»g«  are  afl 
kind  are  filled  with  hopes  in  ererj  UMgt  of 

Pro,  Exactly. 

Soc  Answer  me  another  <joestioD. 

Pro,  What  qoestioQ  ? 

Soc.  A  just   and  pioas  and  good  man 
gods  ;  is  he  not  ? 

Pro,  Certainlj  he  ia. 

Soc.  And  the  onjnst  and  the  had  man  is  the 
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Soe.  And  all  aoo,  at  w%  ware  aayiag  Jart  nnr,  mxm 
alwajB  filled  with  hopat? 

Pro.  Certaittljr. 

Soe.  And  theaa  hafMi,  at  ihaj  art  tanutd,  an 
which  exist  m  tfca  oundt  af  aadk  of  at? 

iVo.  Te!». 

£<Ms.  Aad  the  froaitt  of  hopa  an  afao  piohnad  ia  «t  s 
maj  often  hare  m  Hdaa  of  a  haap  of  fold,  aod 
iiig,  and  in  the  pieCaie  Atra  anj  ha  a  IHraaatt  af 
mighciljr  rejoidng  ofar  hit  goad  iatiaab^ 

Pro,  Troe* 

Soe.  And  ma j  wa  not  tay  that  tba  good,  hting  ftiaodt  of  tba 
gods,  have  generally  true  fNCtuat  prtttnted  to  thaaa,  aod  dia 
bad  false  pictures? 

Pro,  Certainlj. 

Soc,  And  yet  the  bad  haTO  {deatoret  painted  in  their  ikn^ 
as  well  as  the  good ;  but  I  presume  that  they  are  fidse  pleat- 
nres  ? 

Pro.  Thej  are. 

Soe.  The  bad  then  oommoolj  delight  in  fitlsa  plaatoret,  and 
the  good  in  tme  {deasures? 

Pro.  That  is  most  certain. 

Soe.  Then  upon  this  view  there  are  £dse  pleasures  in  the 
souls  of  men  which  are  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  tme,  and 
there  are  pains  also  ? 

Pro,  There  are. 

Soc.  And  did  we  not  allow  that  a  man  who  had  an  opinion 
at  all  had  a  real  opinion,  but  often  about  things  whidi  luid  no 
axisteooe  either  in  tiie  past,  present  or  future  ? 

Pro,  Qaite  true. 

Soc.  And  this  was  the  source  of  fidsa  opinion  and  opinings ; 
am  I  not  riglit  ? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soe,  And  must  not  pkasora  and  pain  ha  admittad  to  he 

analogous  states  ? 

Pro.  How  do  you  mean? 

Soc.  I  mean  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  admitted  to  hare 
real  pleasure  who  b  pleased  with  anything  or  anyhow ;  and  he 
mav  be  plcHsed  about  things  which  neither  hare  nor  erer  had 
any  real  existence,  and,  more  often  than  not,  are  never  likely 
to  exist. 
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Pro,  Ye9y  Socrstea,  that  is  andenutble. 

Soc,  Aud  may  not  the  same  be  said  aboat  fSsar  and  anger 
nod  I  lie  like;  are  thej  not  ofren  &be? 

Ph>.  Qnite  trne. 

Soe*  And  can  opinions  be  good  or  bad  except  in  as  fitf  as 
thej  are  tme  or  fidse  ? 
'  Pro.  There  !s  no  other  wajr. 

Soe.  Nor  can  pleasares  be  conceiTed  to  be  bad  except  in  a^ 
fiMT  as  thej  are  Iklse?  . 

Pro.  Najy  Socrates,  that  is  the  terj  opposite  ^  the 
truth ;  fbr  lib  one  would  cail  pleasures  and  pains  bad  because 
thej  are  &Ise,  but  by  reason  of  some  other  great  eril  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

Soe.  Well,  of  pleasures  which  are  eril  and  hare  their  origin 
in  evil  we  will  hereafter  speak,  unless  we  alter  our  minds ;  at 
present  I  would  rather  show  from  another  point  of  yiew  that 
there  are  many  false  pleasures  existing  or  coming  into  exist- 
ence in  us,  because  this  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

Pro.  Very  true  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  such. 

Soe,  I  think  that  there  are,  Protarcliua  ;  and  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  should  certainly  be  investigated,  and  not  left  un- 
lettled  by  us. 

Pro.  Very  good. 

Soe.  Then  now,  like  wrestlers,  let  us  approach  to  this  new 
argument 

Pro.  Let  us  proceed. 

Soe.  We  were  maintaining  a  little  while  since,  that  when  de- 
sires, HS  they  are  termed,  exist  in  us,  then  the  feelings  of  the 
body  are  divided  from  the  feelings  of  the  soul  —  you  remember 
that? 

Pro.  Yes,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that. 

Soe  And  the  soul  was  that  which  was  supposed  to  desire 
the  opposite  of  the  bodily  state,  and  the  body  was  that  which 
oaused  pleasure  or  pain  by  reason  of  some  feeling. 

Pro.  True. 

Soe.  Then  now  draw  the  inference. 

Pro.  Proceed. 

Soe.  The  inference  is,  that  when  this  takes  place  pleasures 
and  pains  come  simultaneously,  and  opposite  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  experienced  together,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

Pro.  That  is  evident 

Soe.  And  have  we  not  further  agreed  that  pleasure  and  pain 


both  adant  of  am  Ml  In^  Ml  tf^  A^nvariki 
iufiuitet? 

Pro.  Ccrtaialj,  Ch^  «■  arid. 

Smu  Bnt  how OM  w i%|hilf  jMfB of  dih ?  Gum  iaiti. 
tate  a  eoa^iariMM  of  ^/k&mmm  ai  pdai  at  lo  tibe  dcgroo  or 
▼idenee  of  thea?  Efanr  b  plHOWO  l»  bo  ■Boiiuod  rngpSnt/L 
poiiiy  or  pain  afunal  pab,  or  plaanra  agdnit  plaaauiB  ?  8i^ 
potiof  this  ID  be  ov  ani^  hsm  mm  vo  i^hilf  ja^f*  of  tbeot? 

Fro.  Tbaft  k  nilaialj  Aa  ain  of  oar  ooaipaiiMn, .  ...       .  . 

Soe.  Wen,  to  Mam  lo  1km  mmm  of  ^gbt    Doea  naiOm 
.  ^     near  or  wiitanli  vmob  of  aM^fanafloa  danEan  uMir  tvua  pro* 
portioo,  and  anka  as  opina  ftlwiy;  aad  do  we  nol  find 
the  tame  happening  io  the  aaaaof  plaaaneaaadpabaf 

Pro.  Yes,  Socralaiy  and  I  Aonld  mj  that  dda  happena  in  a 
far  greater  degree  wUk  thaaa. 

Soe.  Then  what  we  ara  now  avfing  ii  dm  oppodte  of  what 
we  were  Mviog  belbre. 

Pro.  What  was  that? 

Soc.  Then  the  opmions  were  true  and  fiJse,  and  infected  the 
pleasures  and  pains  with  their  own  fidsdiood. 

Pro.  That  is  most  tme. 

Soc  Bat  now  the  pleasures  are  said  to  be  tme  or  felse  be- 
cause they  are  seen  at  varioos  distances,  and  snbjected  to  com- 
parison ;  the  pleasnrea  appear  to  be  greater  and  more  vehement 
when  compared  with  the  pains,  and  the  pains  when  compared 
with  the  pleasures. 

Pro.  That  is  certainlj  the  case,  and  for  the  reason  which  yon 
mention. 

Soe.  When  abstraction  has  been  made  of  this  appearance  of 
greater  and  less,  you  cannot  say  that  the  apparent  excess  is  real, 
or  that  the  correspondiog  excess  of  pleasure  or  pain  b  real  or 

true. 

Pro.  Certainly  not 

Soe.  Next  let  us  see  whether  in  another  direction  we  may 
not  find  pleasures  and  pains  existing  and  appearing  in  liying 
beings,  which  are  still  more  fidse  than  these. 

Pro.  What  are  they,  and  in  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  haTO  often  repeated  that  pains 
and  afflictions,  and  aches  and  uneasiness  of  M  sorts  arise  out 
of  a  corruption  of  nature  caused  by  coagulations,  and  dissoln- 
tiona,  and  repletions,  and  evacuations,  and  also  by  increase  and 
diminution  ? 
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Pro.  Too 
changed  in  cither 

Soc  Tei. 

iVo.  WhT 
be 

Soc 
assert  that  oo^dL  the 
losophen  saj«  who  tell 
and  down. 

Pro. 

Soc  Of 
find  yet  I  should  fike 
ShaU  I  ten  joa  how  I 
hope  that  joa  will  ma  a' 

Pro.  How  is  that? 

Soe.  To  them  we  wm 
or  living  things  in 
OS,  for  example,  of  oar 
are  we  not  almost  whoCZj 
iiomena  ?  tou  most  aasve 

Pro.  The  latter,  eenaiaij. 

«Sbc.  Then  we  were  doc 
affirmed,  that  these  opward  and 
ares  and  pains. 

Pro,  True- 

Soe.  A   better  and 
will  be  — 
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/W  Wktt? 

Soe.  If  «e  M J  Aaft  ifca  graaft  dMMfai  pradaoQ  |iIb— wi  and 
lainsy  Uu  thmt  the  ■MwifTilP  omI  kner  onn  do  boC  giv»  aaj  at 

aiL 

&e.  Bot  if  thk  ba  tma^  ifca  fib  af  vUek  Iwmjmitmm 
■peaking  will  oooie  back  agna> 
iVo.  Whailift? 
&e.  The  life  wUiA  t  ail  m  anvil  aidbvaf  pafai  ar  af 

joy- 

iVo.  That  is  ^ety  traa. 

Soe.  Then  we  nay  aman  that  thara  am  <knaa  liva%  one 
pleasant*  one  painlai,  aai  tfie  iIhM  whoA  u  iMilhar  i  woold  jott 
IKK  describe  them  ia  that  waj  ? 

Pro.  I  should  deacriba  thaai  joit  in  that  way. 

Soc.  And  cfae  nefadoQ  of  pain  wSl  aot  ba  tba  aanaa  as 
pleasure. 

Pro,  Certainly  not. 

jSoe.  Then  when  yoa  bear  a  peraon  saying  that  alwajs  to 
lire  without  pain  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  things*  what  would 
jon  nndprstand  hia  to  asean  by  that  statement  ? 

Pro.  I  think  that  bj  plearara  ha  most  mean  the  n^gitifa  of 
pain. 

Soc,  Let  as  take  any  three  things ;  or  sappose  that  wo  em- 
bellish a  little  by  giTing  them  the  names  of  gold,  sUTar,  and  a 
third  which  is  neither. 

Pro,  Very  good. 

Soe.  Now,  can  that  whkh  is  neither  be  either  gold  or  silver  ? 

Pro,  Impossible. 

Soc,  No  more  can  that  nentral  or  middle  life  be  rightly  or 
reasoitabl/  regarded  or  spoken  of  as  pleasant  or  painfnL 

Pro.  Certainly  not. 
. .  Soc  And  yet,  my  friend,  there  are,  as  we  know,  persons 

who  say  aiid  think  this. 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  do  they  think  that  they  have  pleasaie  iHien  they 
are  free  from  pain  ? 

Pro.  They  say  so. 

Soe.  And  they  must  think  or  they  woold  not  say  that  they 
hnve  pleasure. 

Pro.  I  sappose  not. 

Soc.  And  yet  if  pleasure  and  the  negation  of  pain  are  of  dis- 
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Pro.  Bat  thej  are  andoabtedly  of  disdaot  OAtores. 

Soc.  Then  shall  we  take  the  view  that  thej  are  three,  at  we 
were  jost  now  saying,  or  two  only  —  the  one  being  a  state  of 
pain,  which  is  an  evil,  and  the  other  a  cessation  of  pain,  which 
is  of  itself  a  good,  atid  is  designated  pleasure  ? 

PrtK  Bat  whjy  Socrates,  are  we  raising  this  qaestion  ?  I  do 
not  see  the  reason  why. 

.  Sue.  Yon,  Protardma,  have  dearij  never  h6ard  of  oertain 
enemies  of  our  friend  Philebas. 

PrtK  And  who  mav  thej  be  ? 

iSbe.  Certain  who  are  reputed  to  be  masters  in  natural  phi- 
losophj,  and  who  deny  the  verj  existence  of  pleasure. 

Pro,  Indeed! 

Soe.  Thej  saj  that  what  the  sdioolof  Philebas  calls  pleasures 
are  all  of  them  onl  j  avoidances  of  pain. 

Pro,  And  would  joo,  Socrates,  have  us  agree  with  them  ? 

Soe.  Whj,  no,  I  would  rather  use  them  as  a  sort  of  diviners, 
who  are  enabled  to  divine  the  truth,  not  bj  anj  rules  of  art,  but 
bj  an  instinctive  repugnance  and  extreme  detestation  which  a 
noble  nature  has  of  the  power  of  pleasure,  in  which  thej  think 
that  there  is  nothing  sound,  and  whose  seductive  influence  is  de- 
clared bj  them  to  be  witdicraft,  and  not  pleasure.  These  argu- 
ments of  theirs  jou  shall  first  use,  not  omitting  anj  other  grounds 
of  offense  whidi  thej  maj  have,  and  after  that  jou  shall  hear 
from  me  what  I  deem  to  be  true  pleasures ;  when  the  nature 
and  power  of  pleasure  having  been  considered  from  both  points 
of  view,  we  maj  compare  and  judge  them. 

Pro.  True. 

Sne.  Then  let  us  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  follow 
the  track  which  their  dislike  finds.  I  imagine  that  thej  would 
saj  something  of  thb  sort ;  thej  would  begin  a  little  higher  up, 
and  ask  whether,  if  we  wanted  to  know  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  anj  dass,  we  should  be  more  likelj  to  discover  the  qualitj, 
shall  I  saj  of  hardness,  bj  looking  at  the  hardest  things,  or  at 
the  least  hard?  You,  Protarchns,  shall  answer  these  severe 
gentlemen  who  address  jou  in  mj  person. 

Pro.  Bj  all  means,  and  I  have  no  difficnltj  in  sajing  to 
ihem,  that  jou  should  look  at  the  hardest  things. 

Soe.  Then  if  we  want  to  see  the  true  nature  of  pleasures  as 
a  class,  we  should  not  look  at  the  most  diluted  pleasures,  .. 
but  at  tlie  most  extreme  and  most  vehement  ? 

Pro.  In  that  everj  one  will  be  readj  to  agree. 


1S4 

59e.  And  the  oMov  enaplei  «f  iafw  plwwra,  •■  W 
bfen  often  repeuad,  avi  plaanrat  of  ifca  body? 

/Vo.  CerUinlj.  .        .  .    «  ..^. 

-  &e.  And  are  tfacj  Mi  by  v  to  ba  or  banniB  greatory  wban 
we  are  sickor  wbao  vnavambaallk?  .  And  ban  wa  BUft  ba 
earafiil  in  oar  aaawar, and  «oi  saka  a  aiifedba.  ,.•    .u       ^' 

Pn.  How  are  wa  likelf  to  aurtaka  ?  .    . 

&e.  Wb J,  baeava  via  a^  ba  ta^ptod  to  anamr  .Wbly, 
•*  when  we  are  m  baahb**  .-    -....i .  :  -r/t-wrt:, 

Pro.  Yes,  that  is  tba  nataial  aaawar. 

Soc  Well,  bat  ava  aot  thoaa  plaaimea  tba  graaltiat  aUoh 
are  attadbed  to  the  giealaat  dsaiiaa? 

Pro.  That  is  true. 

Soc  And  do  not  paopla  wbo  ava  ia  a  fcfer,  or  aaj  sinikr 
illness,  feel  oold  or  tbbat  or  otbar  bocBly  aUhction  mora  in- 
tensely ?  Am  I  not  right  in  aajiag  tiiat  they  bare  a  deeper 
want  and  greater  pleasure  in  the  satisfbciion  of  tfadr  want  ? 

Pro.  That  is  tme. 

Soc  Well,  then,  shall  we  not  be  right  in  saying,  that  if  a 
person  would  wish  to  see  the  greatest  fdeasnres  he  oogfat  to  go 
and  look,  not  at  health,  bat  at  disease  ?  And  here  yon  most 
distiognish:  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  asking  whether  those 
who  are  yery  ill  have  more  pkasore  than  those  who  are  well,  bat 
understand  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  greatness  of  pleasare ;  I 
want  to  know  where  pleasures  are  Iband  to  be  most  in  excess. 
For,  as  I  say,  we  have  to  discoyer  what  is  the  nature  of  pleas- 
ure, and  the  meaning  of  those  who  deny  her  very  existence. 

Pro.  I  believe  that  I  understand  you. 

Soc.  You  shall  soon  show  that,  Protarehus,  for  yon  shall 
answer  me ;  say  then  whether  yon  see  not  more  bat  greater  atid 
more  excessive  pleasures  in  wantonness  or  in  temperance  ?  and 
pl3ase  to  think  before  you  speak. 

Pro.  I  understand  you,  and  see  that  there  is  great  difierenoe 
l)etween  them  ;  the  temperate  are  restrained  by  the  wise  man's 
aphorisms  of  ^  never  too  mudi,"  which  is  thdr  nde,  but  excess 
of  pleasure  possesses  and  excites  the  minds  of  fools  and  wantona 
until  they  are  quite  mad  and  become  notorious. 

Soc  Very  good,  and  if  this  be  true,  then  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures and  pains  will  deariy  be  found  in  some  Ticioaa  state  of 
sou  I  and  body,  and  not  in  the  right  state. 

Pro.  Certainly, 
.g  Soc  And  ought  we  not  to  select  some  of  these  for  ex-^ 


nminof  t«kn 
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**    Pro.  Certainlj. 

Soc  Take  the  case  of  the  pleasures  which  arise  out  of  certain 
disorders. 

<  PtOm  What  disorders  ? 

»    Soc  The  pleasures  of  UDseeinlj  disorders^  which  onr  severe 
firieads  utterly  detest. 

Pro.  What  pleasures  ? 

Soe.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  relief  of  itching  and  other 
ailments  bj  scratcliing,  which  is  the  only  remedy  required. 
For  what  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  feeling  to  be  called  which  is 
thus  produced  ?  Pleasure  or  pttin  ? 

Pro.  Some  mixed  form  of  evil,  Socrates,  I  should  rather  say. 

Soe.  I  did  not  introduce  the  argument,  O  Protarchus,  with 
any  special  reference  to  Pliilebus,  but  because,  without  the  con* 
sideration  of  these  and  similar  pleasures,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  determine  the  point  at  issoe. 

Pro.  Then  we  had  better  proceed  to  analyze  this  fietmily  of 
pleasures. 

Soe.  Ton  mean  the  mixed  pleasures,  which  are  partly  pains  ? 

Pro.  Exactly. 

Soe.  There  are  some  mixtures  which  are  of  the  body,  and 
only  in  the  body,  and  others  which  are  of  the  sonU  and  only  in 
the  soul;  while  there  are  other  mixtures  of  pleasures  with 
pains,  common  both  to  soul  and  body,  which  in  their  composite 
state  are  called  sometimes  pleasures  and  sometimes  pains. 

Pro.  How  is  that  ? 

Soe.  Whenever,  in  the  restoration  or  in  the  derangement  of 
nature,  a  man  experiences  two  opposite  feelings ;  for  example, 
when  he  is  cold  and  is  growing  warm,  or  again,  when  he  is  hot 
and  is  being  cooled,  and  be  wants  to  have  the  one  and  be  free 
from  the  other ;  the  sweet  has  a  bitter,  as  they  say,  and  the 
two  sensations  fasten  upon  him,  and  cause  impatience,  and, 
finally,  wild  excitement. 

Pro.  That  description  is  very  true  to  nature. 

Soe.  And  in  these  sorts  of  mixtures  the  pleasures  and  pains 
are  sometimes  equal,  and  sometimes  one  or  other  of  them  pre* 
dominsites  ? 

Pro.  True. 

Soe.  Of  the  greater  pain  an  example  is  afforded  by  scratching 
and  tickling,  of  which  we  were  speaking,  when  the  fiery  and 
boiling  element  is  within,  and  the  rubbing  and  motion  only 
relieves  the  surface,  and  does  not  reach  the  parts  affected  ;  then 
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if  you  put  them  to  the  fire,  and  piiss  them  into  an  oj^mite 
extreme,  yoa  tnajr -often  give  the  most  intense  pleasure,  or  a 
contrast  of  pleasures  and  pains  within  and  on  the  surface  maj 
he  producer),  whichever  way  the  halance  may  incline ;  and  this 
^w  is  ^oe  ^to  -the  forcible  separation  of  what  is  united,  and  the 
union  of  what  is  separated,  causing  «  Juxtaposition  oC 
plea'^ure  and  pain. 

Pro.  Very  Irue, 

Soe.  -Sometimes  Ihe  element  of  pleanire  {»revails  in  a  man, 
and  the  slight  cmderfeeling  of  pain  just  tickles  him,  and  caoses 
a  gentle  irritation  ;  or  again,  the  excessive  inftision  of  pleasore 
creates  an  Excitement  in  him,  and  sometimes  he  will  even  leap 
for  joy«  and  display  all  sorts  of  colors,  attitudes,  pan  tings,  and 
be  quite  amazed,  and  utter  the  most  irrational  exclamations. 

Pro.    Very  true. 

Sac,  He  will  say  of  himself,  and  others  will  say  of  him,  that 
he  is  in  a  manner  dying  with  these  delights ;  and  the  more  dissi- 
pated and  good  for  nothing  be  is,  the  more  vehemently  he  pur- 
sues them  in  every  way  ;  and  these  pleasures  he  declares  to  be 
the  greatest ;  and  he  reckons  him  who  lives  in  the  roost  constant 
enjoyment  of  them  to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Pro.  That,  Socrates,  is  a  very  true  description  which  you  have 
given  of  these  pleasures,  as  they  are  regarded  by  the  vulgar. 

Soc.  Yes,  Protarchus,  quite  true  of  the  mixed  pleasures, 
which  arise  out  of  the  communion  of  internal  and  external  sen* 
sations  in  the  body  only  ;  but  where  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
mingle  with  the  body  ^  the  combination  takes  place  in  another 
way  —there  is  a  contrast  of  plensure  and  pain,  which  ends  in  a 
coalition  between  them.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  when  a 
man  is  empty  he  desires  to  be  full,  and  has  pleasure  in  hope 
•and  pain  in  vacuity.  But  now  I  must  further  add  what  I  omit- 
ted to  remark  before,  that  in  all  these  and  similar  emotions  in 
which  body  and  mind  are  opposed  (and  they  are  innumerable), 
pleasure  and  pain  coalesce  in  one. 

Pro.  I  believe  that  to  be  quite  true. 

Soc.  There  still  remains  one  other  sort  of  admixture  of 
pleasures  and  pains. 

Pro.  What  is  that  ? 

See.  The  union,  which  as  we  were  saying,  the  mind  often 
experiences  of  purely  mental  feelings. 

Pro.  What  is  this  union  ? 
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Soe.  Do  we  not  ^peak  of  anger,  fear,  desire,  aorrow,  love, 
emulation,  eiivj,  -and  Uio  like,  as  pains  whioh  belong  to  the  sool 
only? 

JhrK  Yes. 

Soe.  And  shall  we  not  find  them  also  full  of  the  most  wob*" 
derful  pleaswres  ?  need  I  renri iid  yoa  of  the  anger  — - 

AadfWMtarii  than  honejr'i  gntk  flow?" 

And  you  remember  how  pleasures  mingle  «riA  pains  itt  ^ 
iMMntalion  and  tereatement  ? 

Pro.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  of  them% 

Soe,  And  yoii  remember  how  at  the  sight  of  tragedies  the 
i|>ectators  smile  throMgfa  their  tears  ? 

Pro.  Certainly,  I  da 

Soe.  And  are  you  aware  that  even  at  a  comedy  the  soul 
experiences  a  mixed  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure  ? 

Pro,  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Soc  Why,  oertainly,  Protarohus,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting this  mixture  of  feelings  at  a  comedy. 

Pro.  There  its  I  think. 

Soe.  And  the  greater  the  difficulty  the  more  desirable  is  the 
examination  of  the  t»se,  because  the  difficulty  of  examining 
other  lyases  of  mixed  pleasures  and  pains  will  be  diminished* 

Pro,  Proceed. 

Soe.  I  have  just  mentioned  envy  ;  would  you  not  call  that  a 
pain  of  the  soul  ? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soe,  And  yet  the  envious  man  finds  something  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  neighbocs  at  which  he  is  pleased  ? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  ignorance,  and  what  is  termed  clowntshness,  are 
sorely  an  evil  ? 

Pro.  To  be  sure. 

Soe.  From  these  premises  leara  to  know  the  natare  of  the 
ridiculous. 

Pro,  Explain. 

Soe.  The  ridiculous  may  be  described  generally  as  the  name 
of  a  state ;  and  b  that  part  of  vice  in  general  which  is  the  op- 
posite to  the  state  of  which  the  inscription  at  Delphi  speaks. 

Pro.  You  mean,  Socrates,  "  Know  thyself?" 

Soc.  I  do,  and  tlie  opposite  would  be,  ^  Know  not  thyself." 

Pro.  Certainly. 
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Soc  And  now,  O  Protarcbus,  try  to  divide  this  into  three. 

Pro.  How  do  you  meao  ?  for  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot. 

Soe.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  must  make  the  division  for 
you  ?     .  .       .  ''. 

Pro.  Yes,  and  what  is  more,  I  entreat  that  you  will. 

Soc.  Are  there  not  three  ways  in  which  ignorance  of  self 
maybe  shown? 

Pro.  What  are  they?  .     .  .........    ../. 

'   Soc.  In  the  first   place,   aboat  money;   the  ignorant  may 
fancy  himself  richer  than  he  is. 

Pro.  Tes,  that  is  a  very  common  state  of  ndnd. 

Soc.  And  still  more  commonly  he  may  fiuicy  that  he  is  taller 
or  fairer  than  he  is,  or  that  he  has  some  other  advantage  of 
person  which  he  has  not  really. 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  yet  surely  l>y  far  the  greatest  number  err  about 
the  goods  of  the  mind ;  they  imagine  that  they  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  are. 

Pro.  Yes,  that  is  by  &r  the  commonest  delusion, 
.q  Soc.  And    of  all  the  virtues,  is  not  wisdom  the  one 

which  the  mass  of  mankind  are  always  claiming,  and  which 
most  arouses  in  them  a  spirit  of  contention  and  lying  conceit  of 
wisdom  ? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Aud  may  not  all  this  be  truly  called  an  evil  condition  ? 

Pro.  Very  eviL 

Soc.  And  if  the  division  be  further  pursued,  Protarchus,  we 
shall  see  childish  envy,  in  which  is  a  singular  mixture  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain. 

Pro.  How  can  we  make  the  inrther  division  which  you  sug* 
gest  ? 

Soc.  All  who  have  this  ridiculous  conceit  of  themselves  may 
be  (iivided,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  into  two  classes  —  one  of 
them  having  power  and  might ;  and  the  other  the  reverse. 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc,  Let  this,  then,  be  the  principle  of  division;  those  of 
them  who  are  weak  and  unable  to  revenge  themselves,  when 
they  are  laughed  at,  may  be  truly  called  ridiculous,  but  those 
who  can  defend  themselves  may  be  more  truly  described  as 
strong  and  formidable,  for  ignorance  in  the  powerful  is  hateful 
and  horrible,  because  hurtful  to  others  both  in  reality  and  in 
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Pro,  CfTtftiBlT. 

Ac  For  did  W  aot  mj  dat  igBonMe  wm  aln^i  u  evfl? 

Pro,  Troe. 

&&  And  the  Tsia  oomois  of  ov  fhrili  obott  tker  bu— ii, 
wbdom,  weoltlL  of  wUek  «e  ande  tkree  dmnoaA.  are  iidie«-> 
kyus  if  ther  are  weak,  aod  decotahle  vheo  tker  are  fwiweiXui; 
Maj  we  not  aaj,  at  I  wai  am jiag  berfbrey  &al 
are  id  this  state  of  nuedy  wbea  faaiBleai  to  otben^  are 
lidirnkMU? 

Pro,  Tbej  are  lifieolooa. 

Sac   And  do  we  ooi  acknowledge  that   this 
theirs  is  a  nusfbrtone  ? 

Pro.  Certaiolj. 

Soc  And  do  we  fed  paio  or  pleasure  in  langhing  at  tbem  ? 

Pro.  Clear]  J  we  fisel  pleasure. 

Soe,  Aod  was  not  enrj  the  sooroe  of  this  picamre  ^^ 
which  we  Mi  at  the  mislbrtiines  ci  firiends  ? 

Pro.  Certainl  J. 

Soe.  Then  the  argnmeDt  shows  that  when  we  langh  at  the 
folly  of  onr  friends,  pleasure,  in  mingling  with  enTj,  minglea 
with  pain,  for  enTj  has  been  acknowledged  bj  ns  to  be  mental 
pain,  and  Uoghter  is  pleasant,  and  we  enTj  aod  langh  at  the 
same  instant. 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  And  the  argament  implies  that  this  combination  of 
pleasure  and  pain  exists  not  only  in  lamentatioDs,  or  in  tragedj 
and  comedy,  but  in  the  entire  drama  of  human  life,  and  in  ten 
thousand  ways. 

Pro.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  deny  this,  Socrates,  how- 
ever eager  he  may  be  to  assert  the  opposite  opinion. 


Soc,  I  liftYQ  now  exhibited  to  you  the  niitare  of  anger,  desire^ 
sorrow,  fear,  love,  emulation,  euvj,  and  similar  emotions,  in 
which,  as  I  was  saying,  tliere  are  to  be  found  examples  of  the 
mixture  of  the  two  elements  so.  often  named ;.  have  I  not? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  note,  that  all  the  statements  hitherto-  made  have 
Ifad;  reference  onl j  tp]  socrow  and;  envy  and.  angsr. 

Pro.  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  S 

Soa  But  ai«  these- ally  or  ar»  therera.great  many^  others  re- 
maining? 

Pro.  Certainly  there  are  many  others. 

Son.  And  why  da  yon  suppose  that  I  showed  yoa  the  ad- 
mixture which  takes  place  in  comedy  ?  In  order  that  I  might 
easily  prove  to  yon  the  mixed  nature  of  these  affections  of  fear 
and:  love  and  the  like ;  and  I  thought  that  when  I  had  given 
you  this  as  an  illustnition  of  them,  you  would  have  let  me  off, 
and  acknowledged  at  once  that  the  body  without  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  without  the  body,  as  well  as  the  two  united,  are  sua* 
oeptible  of  all  sorts  of  admixtures  of  pleasures  and  ptiins,  and 
that  further  discussion  would  thus  become  unnecessary.  And 
nowtl  want  to  kiK>w  whether -you  will  let  me  off;  or  must  I 
stay  here  until  midnight?  I  fancy  that  I  may  obtain  my  re- 
lease without  man  J  words,  —  if  I  promise  that  to-morrow  I 
will  give-  yon  ai^  acooont  of  all  of  them.  But  at  present  I 
would  rather  sail  in  another  direction,  and  go  to  other  matters 
which  remain  to  be  settled,  preliminary  to  the  judgment  which 
Phil4»btts  demands*. 

Pro.  Very  good,  Socrates,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  your 
own  order  in  what  remains*. 

Soc.   Then    afler   the-  mixied  pleasures  the  unmixed  should 
^ .      have  their  turn  ;  this  is  the  natural  and  necessary  order* 
Prsw.  ExceUenl. 

Soe^  These,  in.  their  tnrn^  tben^  I^will.  now  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain i,:  for  with  those  who  deekre  that  all  pleasures^  are  a  cessa^ 
lion  of  pain^.I  d^noi  i^gree^  bal,.asjLwas  saying,  use  them  as 
wituesses  of  the  existence  of  some  pleasures  which  are  imagin- 
ary and  in  no  way  real,  as  well  as  of  another  sort  which  have 
gr^at  power  and  appear  in  many  forms,  yet  are  intermingled 
with  pains,  and  are  partly  alleviations  of  agonies  and  distresses, 
both  of  body  and  mind* 

Pro.  Then  wliich  are  the  true  pleasures,  Socrates,  and  what 
Ls^  the  right  conception  of  them  ? 
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*  Soe,  True  pleasures  are  those  which  are  given  hj  beauty  of 
color  aud  form,  and  most  of  those  which  arise  from  smells; 
tliose  of  sound,  again,  and  in  general  those  of  which  the  want  is 
.painless  aud  nnconscious,  and  the  gratification  afforded  by  them 
palpable  to  sense,  and  pleasant  and  unalloyed  with  pain. 

Pro.  Once  more,  Socrates,  I  must  ask.  what,  joa  mean  by 
Uiisi. 

'  Sac  My  n^^aniog  W  certainly  not  obnoQa,  and  \  will  en- 
.deavor  to  be  plainer.  I  do  not,  mean  by  the  beaaty  of  form 
such,  beauty  as  that  of  animals  or  pictures,  which  the  many 
would  suppose  to*  be.  my  meaning;  but,  says  the  argument, 
.understand  me  to  meau  straight  lines  and  circles,  and  the  plane 
or  solid  figures  which  are  formed  out  of  them  by  turning-lathes 
and  rulers  4ind  measurers,  of  angles;  for  these  I  affirm  to  be  not 
only  relatively  beautiful,  like  other  things,  but  they  are  eter- 
nally and  absolutely  bt^utiful,  and  they  have  peculiar  plt'asures, 
quite  unlike  the  pleasures  of  scratching.  And  there  are  colors 
which  are  of  the  same  character,  and  have  similar  pleasures ; 
now  do  you  understaxid  my  meaning  ? 

Pro.  I  am  trying  to  understand,  Socrates,  and  I  hope  thai 
you  also  will  try  to  make  the  meaning  clearer. 

Soe.  When  sounds,  are  smooth  and  clear,  atxl  utter  a.  single 
pure  melody,  then  I  mean  to  say  that-  they  are  not  relatively  but 
absolutely  beautiful,  and  have  a  natural  pleasure  associated  vnth 
thenu 

Pro.  Yes,  that  is  likewise  true. 

Soc.  The  pleasures  of  smell  are  of  a  less  ethereal  sort,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  admixture  of  necessary  pain,  I  regard 
.this  freedom  from  pain,  wherever  and  in  whatever  experienced, 
aa  the  mark,  of  aa  analogous  class.  Here  then  are  two  kinds  of 
pleasures. 

Pro,  I  understand. 

Soc.  To  these  may  be  added  .the  pleasures  of  knowledge,     ^^ 
if  they  appear  to  us  to  have  no  hunger  of  knowledge  or 
pains  of  hanger  preceding  them, 

PrOm  And  they  have  not. 

Soc,  Well,  but.  are  there  not  pains  of  forgeifulness,  if  a  man 
is  full  of  knowledge  and  his  knowledge  is  lost  ? 

Pro.  They  are  not  natural,  but  there  may  be  times  of  refleo- 
tiua,  when  he  feels  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  knowledge* 

Soc.  Yes,  my  friend,  but  at  present  we  are  enumerating  only 
the  natural  perceptions,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  reflections. 
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Pro.  In  that  CMM  joa  nre  right  in  mjbig  Omi  die  Iom  of 
knowledge  is  not  attended  with  pain. 

Soc.  Thete  pleeenm  of  knofHedge*  liien»  ave  omnixed  with 
pain ;  and  thej  are  not  the  pleamrei  of  tiie  manj  bat  of  a  feiy 

few,  •        ' 

iV«.  That  it  tnie. ''     •  •»     •» 

Soc  And  now  that  wa  havo  fririj  lepanted  the  pace  pleiHi* 
nreii  and  those  whidi  may  be  rightfj  teniied  impare,  let  «  add 
to  our  description  of  thenii  that  the  pleainea  wUeh  are  In  ex- 
cess have  no  measure,  and  thoee  whidi  are  not  in  ezoese  bafe  a 
measure ;  the  greati  the  exoeerite^  the  moie  or  less  freqoenti  and 
all  which  are  denoted  b^  iodi  ternM^  wa  shall  be  xight  in  leAr- 
fing  to  the  class  of  the  Infinite^  wMA  is  alwaja  poarin|^  with 
more  or  less  force,  throagh  bodj  and  aool  alike,  and*  tfie  otheia 
we  shall  refer  to  the  dass  whidi  has  measore. 

Pro.  Tliat  is  most  tme^  Socrates. 

Soc.  Still  there  is  something  more  to  be  considered. 

Pro.  What  is  that? 

Soc.  When  you  speak  of  pure  and  dear,  or  of  exoessiTe  and 
much,  or  of  great  and  enough,  how  do  they  stand  in  reference 
to  the  truth  ? 

Pro.  Why  do  you  ask  that  question,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Because,  Protarchus,  I  should  wish  to  test  pleasure  and 
knowledge  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  that  if  there  be  a 
pure  and  impure  element  in  them,  I  may  present  the  pure  ele- 
ment for  the  judgment,  and  then  they  will  be  more  easily  judged 
of  by  you  and  me  and  all  of  us. 

Pro.  Most  true. 

Soc.  We  should  try  to  understand  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
pure  classes.  And  with  a  view  to  this  let  us  select  a  single 
instance. 

Pro.  What  instance  shall  we  select  ? 
.o  Soc.  Suppose  that  we  take  whiteness  first 

Pro.  Very  good. 

Soc.  How  can  there  be  purity  in  whiteness,  and  what  purity  ? 
Is  it  that  which  is  greatest  or  most  in  quantity,  or  that  which  is 
most  unadulterated   and   finest   from  any  admixture  of  other 
colors? 
-     Pro.  Gearly  that  which  is  most  unadulterated. 

Soc.  And  this,  Protarchus,  and  not  the  greatest  or  largest 
quantity  of  white,  is  to  be  deemed  the  truest  and  most  beautiful 
white? 
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Pro.  Right 

Soe.  And  we  shall  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  little  pare 
white  is  whiter  and  fairer  and  tmer  than  a  great  deal  that  is 
mixed. 

Pro.  Perfectly  right 

Soc  There  is  no  need  of  adducing  many  similar  examples  in 
Ulnstratbn  of  the  argoment  aboat  pleasure ;  one  such  is  sufficient 
to  prove  to  us  that  a  small  pleasure,  if  unalloyed  with  pain,  is 
always  pleasanter  and  truer  and  fidrer  than  a  great  or  often- 
repeated  one  of  another  kind. 

Pro.  Assuredly ;  and  the  instance  you  have  given  is  quite 
suffiisent 

Soe.  But  what  do  you  say  of  another  question:  have  we 
not  heard  that  pleasure  is  always  a  generation,  and  has  no  true 
being  ?  Do  not  certain  ingenious  philosophers  affirm  this,  and 
ought  not  we  to  be  grateful  to  them  ? 

Pro.  What  do  they  mean? 

Soc.  Dear  Protarchus,  I  will  explain  this  to  you  by  asking 
questions. 

Pro.  Ask,  and  I  will  answer. 

Soe.  I  assume  that  there  are  two  natures,  one  self-existenty 
and  the  other  ever  in  want  of  something  ? 

Pro.  What  manner  of  natures  are  they  ? 

Soe.  The  first  is  solemn  and  majestic,  the  other  inferior. 

Pro.  You  speak  riddles. 
'    Soe.  You  have  seen  loves  good  and  gentle,  and  also  brave 
lovers  of  theuL 

Pro.  I  should  think  so. 

Soc.  Find  two  other  things  which  are  like  these  two  in  all 
points,  and  parallel  to  them. 

Pro.  I  wish  that  you  would  be  a  little  more  intelligible. 

Soc.  There  is  no  difficulty,  Protarchns  ;  the  argument  is  only 
in  play,  and  insinuates  that  some  things  are  for  the  sake  of 
Bomething  else  (relatives),  and  thiCt  other  things  are  the  ends  to 
which  something  else  subserves  (absolutes). 

Pro.  Often  have  I  heard,  and  yet  I  hardly  understand.       ^ . 

Soc.  As  the  argument  proceeds,  my  boy,  I  dare  say 
that  the  meaning  will  become  clearer. 

Pro.  Likely  enough. 

Soc.  Here  are  two  new  principles. 

Pro.  What  are  they  ? 
TOL.  hl  is 
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Soe.  One  U  the  geneintioo  of  all  thingii  and  aaottar  ii 

essence. 

Pro.  I  leadily  tooept  both  genamtfcm  and  ewence  ai  jow 

hands.  i 

Soe.  Very  rigbt ;  and  woold  joa  9mj  thai  geiiaratioa  ii  fir 
the  sake  of  easenoe,  or  essenea  far  tha  Mke  of  gaDaradon  ? 

Pro.  Yea  want  to  know  whathar  that  whkh  is  ealled  anaiiea 
is,  properl J  speakings  for  tha  iaka  of  fanaralMii? 

Soe.  Yes. 

Pro.  By  the  goda,  I  wish  that  joa  would  lapaat  toot  qyaa* 
lion. 

Soe.  I  mean,  O  mj  Protairhosi  to  ask  whathar  joa  woold 
tell  me  that  ship-bnOding  is  for  tha  sake  of  ahipa»  or  are  ihipa 
for  the  sake  of  sbip-buiUBiig  ?  and  in  all  umilar  casaa  I  ahoold 
ask  the  same  question* 

Pro.  Why  do  yon  not  answer  yoonel^  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  I  will  answer  anything,  bat  I  shoold  like  yon  to  go 
lialves  with  me. 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soe.  My  answer  is,  that  all  things  instmmental,  remedial, 
material,  are  applied  with  a  view  to  generation,  and  that  eadbt 
^eneratioD  is  relative  to,  or  ibr  the  sake  o^  some  being  or 
essence,  and  the  whciLe  of  generation  relative  to  the  whole  of 
essence. 

Pro.  That  is  very  plain. 

Soe.  Then  pleasure,  being  a  generation,  will  sorely  be  for  tha 
Hiike  of  some  essence  ? 

Pro.  True. 

Soe.  And  that  for  the  sake  of  which  something  is  done  most 
be  placed  in  tlie  class  of  good,  and  that  which  is  done  for  tha 
sake  of  another  thing,  in  some  other  class,  my  good  friend. 

Pro.  Most  assuredly. 

Soe.  Then  pleasure,  as  being  a  generation,  will  be  ri^tlj 
|)]aced  in  some  other  class  than  that  of  good  ? 

Pro.  Quite  right 

Soe.  Then,  as  I  said  at  first,  we  ought  to  be  very  gnttefal  to 
him  who  first  pointed  out  that  pleasure  was  a  generation  only, 
and  had  no  true  being ;  for  he  is  clearly  one  who  langhs  at  the 
notion  of  pleasure  being  a  good. 

Pro.  That  he  does. 

Soe.  And  he  would  surely  langh  also  at  those  who  make 
generation  their  highest  end. 
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Pro.  How  b  that,  and  of  whom  are  70a  speaking  ? 

Soc*  I  fim  speRking  of  those  wlio  are  delighted  at  the  proceM 
of  generation,  which  cures  them  of  hunger  or  thirst  or  any  other 
defideuqr^  at  if  tliis  were  pleasure ;  and  thej  say  that  they 
#oald  not  wish  to  Hto  without  hanger  or  thirst  and  the  like, 
sod  all  the  atteadmit  ieelings* 

Pro.  That  is  certainly  wL'it  they  appear  to  think.  .. 

Soc.  And  is  not  destmction  uniymally  admitted  to  be 
the  opposite  ti  generation  ? 

Pro^  Certainly. 

Soca  Then  he  who  chooses  this,  would  choose  generation  and 
destruction  rather  than  that  third  aort  of  life,  in  which,  at  we 
were  saying,  was  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  only  the  purest 
possible  thought. 

Pro*  He  who  asserts  that  pleasure  is  a  good,  Mis  into  great 
absurdity,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Great,  indeed,  and  there  is  yet  another  of  them. 

Pro.  What  is  that? 

Soc.  Is  there  not  an  absurdity  in  arguing  that  there  is  noth- 
ing good  or  noble  in  the  body,  or  in  anything  else,  but  that  good 
is  in  the  soul  only,  and  that  the  only  good  of  the  soul  is  pieas« 
ure  ;  and  that  courage  or  temperance  or  understanding,  or  any 
other  good  of  the  soulf  is  not  really  a  good  ?  —  and  is  there  not 
a  further  absurdity  in  our  being  compelled  to  say  tliat  he  who 
has  the  feeling  of  pain  and  not  of  pleasure  is  bad  at  the  time 
when  he  is  suffering  pain,  even  though  he  be  the  best  of  men  ; 
HfMl  again,  that  he  who  has  tlie  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  time 
when  be  is  pleased,  is  in  that  degree  good  ? 

Pro*  Nothing,  Socrates,  can  be  more  irrational  than  all  this. 

Soc.  And  now,  after  having  subjected  pleasure  to  every  sort 
of  test,  let  us  not  seem  to  spare  mind  and  knowledge ;  let  us 
ring  their  metal  bravely,  and  see  if  there  be  unsoundness  in  any 
part,  until  We  have  found  out  what  is  purest  in  their  natures, 
and  then  the  truest  elements  boib  of  pleasure  and  knowledge 
may  be  had  up  for  judgment. 

Pro.  Right. 

Soc.  Knowledge,  then,  has  two  parts;  the  one  productive, 
and  the  other  educational  ? 

Pro,  Tnie. 

Soc.  Let  us  reflect,  that  in  the  productive  or  handicraft  arts, 
one  part  b  more  akin  to  knowledge,  and  the  other  less  ;  and 
Uie  une  part  may  be  regarded  as  the  purer,  and  the  other  as 
the  less  pure. 
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Pro.  Certainly.        . 

iSbe.  Let  at  aepanle  tte  Mporior  or  dooianl  alMMol  fron 
the  other,  in  endi  of  dMOL 

Pro.  What  ara  tiiaj,  and  how  do  joa  aapaimta  them? 

See.  I  mean  to  mgr,  Ifaaft  if  aiithmedo^  ■mnwiinihiHj  and 
weighing  be  taken  aw^  from  any  ait»  flmi  whioh  lamaiaa  wiD 
not  be  rnoch*  **■  -•  >k    •• 

xTo.  Not  mndiy  oeilaUrf* 

&e.  Tho  rest  win  bo  only  ooqjoetnra,  and  Aa  better  wm  of 

the  aenaea*  whidi  it  gtvon  by  aaporitnea  and  osaniao  In  addB- 

.^     tion  to  a  certain  power  of  gnemint,  whidi  It  commonly 

called  art»  and  it  brought  to  perfcolam  by  paina  and  ptaolioa* 

Pro.  That  b  Tory  oertain. 

Soe.  Muftict  for  inafanceb  la  ML  of  dua  aort  of  thing ;  aa  ia 
aeen  in  the  barmooiiing  of  aomida,  not  by  rdo,  hot  by  ooi|{eo- 
taro ;  and  this  is  alwajt  the  caae  in  Ante  rnnao*  iriudi  triea  to 
discover  the  pitch  of  notea  by  a  gneaa,  and  thorelbre  Ima  a  great 
deal  that  is  uncertain  and  very  little  of  pore  adence. 

Pro.  Moat  tmo. 

Soe.  And  the  aame  will  be  Iband  to  hold  good  of  medidno 
and  hashandrj,  and  piloting  and  generalahip. 

Pro.  Very  tmo. 

Soe.  The  art  of  the  builder,  on  the  other  hand,  whidi  haa  a 
number  of  measures  and  instruments,  attains  from  them  a  greater 
d^ree  of  accuracy  than  tlie  other  arts. 

Pro.  How  is  that  ? 

Soe.  In  ship>boiIding  and  Iiouse*buildiDg,  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  art  of  carpentering,  the  builder  lias  liis  rule, 
lathe,  plummet,  level,  and  a  meet  ingeniooa  aort  of  coirector  or 
vice. 

Pro.  Very  true,  Socratea. 

Soe.  Tben«  now  let  na  divide  the  arta,  of  whidi  wo  were 
speaking,  into  two  kinds ;  the  arts  which,  like  musics  ara  lem 
exact  in  their  results,  and  thooe  whicfai  l&o  carpentering,  ara 
more  exact. 

Pro.  Let  us  make  that  division. 

Soe.  And  of  this  last  dasa,  the  moat  exact  of  all  ara  Ihoae 
which  I  mentioned  at  first. 

Pro.  I  see  that  you  mean  arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  arta 
of  weighing  and  measuring. 

Soe.  Certainly,  Protarchus,  bat  ara  not  these  alto  dittin- 
guishable  into  two  kinds  ? 
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Pro.  What  nre  the  two  kmds  ? 

Soe.  In  tha  first  place,  arithmetic  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of 
which  is  popular,  aod  the  other  philosophicaL 

/Vo.  How  woold  jOQ  distingiitfih  them  ? 

Soc  There  is  a  wide  distinctioQ  between  them,  Piotarchus  ; 
some  arithmeticians  reckon  nneqoal  nnits ;  as,  for  example,  two 
armies,  two  oxen  ;  making  no  diflference  between  a  verj  large 
two  and  a  very  small  two.  And  there  are  others  who  insist 
that  every  unit  in  ten  thousand  must  be  the  same  as  CTexy  other 
unit. 

Pro.  There  is  certunlj,  as  joa  say,  a  great  difference  among 
the  Totaries  of  the  science,  and  there  may  be  reasonably  sap* 
poeed  to  be  two  sorts  of  arithmetic. 

Soe,  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  arts  of  computation 
and  mensuration,  which  are  used  in  building  and  trading ;     j.- 
when  we  compare  them  with  phUosophicai  geometry  and 
exact  calculation,  shall  we  say  that  they  are  one  or  two  ? 

/Vo.  On  the  analogy  of  what  has  preceded,  I  should  be  of 
opinion  that  they  were  two. 

Soc  Bight ;  but  do  you  understand  why  I  have  discussed 
the  subject? 

iVo.  I  think  that  I  do,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Soe.  The  argument  has  all  along  been  seeking  a  parallel  to 
pleasure,  and  true  to  that  original  design,  has  gone  on  to  ask 
whether  one  sort  of  knowledge  b  purer  than  another,  as  one 
pleasure  is  purer  than  another. 

Pro.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  design. 

Soe,  And  has  not  the  argument,  in  what  has  preceded, 
already  shown  that  the  arts  have  different  prorinces,  and  vary 
in  their  d^;ree  of  certainty  ? 

Pro.  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  in  saying  this,  did  not  the  argument  first  designate 
some  art  by  an  univocal  term,  thus  making  us  believe  in  the 
unity  of  art;  and  then  again,  as  if  speaking  of  two  different 
things,  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  art  as  pursued  by  phi- 
losophers, or  by  non-pbiloeophers,  has  more  of  certainty  and 
purity? 

Pro,  That  is  the  very  question  which  is  now  being  asked. 

Soe.  And  how,  Protarchus,  shall  we  answer  the  inquiry  ? 

Pro.  O,  Socrates,  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
clearness  of  different  sorts  of  knowledge. 

Soe.  That  will  make  the  answer  which  is  to  be  given  easier. 
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Pr<x   Verr  good. 

S^f*.  And  TeL  Procaichoi.  dialecde  will  refbae  to  acknowl- 
ei^  Hi*  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  her  to  have  the  first  place. 
/V#.  And  what,  then,  ia  dialectic  ? 
.Sbc.  GeaHr  the  science  which  would  know  all  that 
kDowledse  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  lor  I  am  tore  that 
all  OMO  who  have  a  grain  of  intelligenos  will  admit  that  the 
knowledge  which  hat  to  do  with  hdmg  and  reality,  and  samo- 
De*s  and  onchangeablenasa.  is  bj  &r  the  truest  of  all.  What 
woul'l  voa  say,  and  how  would  jpoo  decide^  Protarchua^  about 
this  ? 

Ppo,  I  hare  often  heard  Gorgias  maintain,  Socratea,  that  the 
art  of  persoasioB  hr  surpassed  every  other ;  this,  as  he  says*  is 
by  far  the  best  of  all  arts,  and  to  this  aU  things  submit,  not  by 
compulrion,  but  of  their  own  free  will.  Now,  I  should  not  like 
to  quHirrl  either  with  you  or  with  him. 

Soe.  I  utidepstand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  like  to  de- 
sert, if  you  weFe  not  ashamed  ? 

/Vo.  As  you  please. 

Soc.  Miiy  r  Dot  hare  led  yon  into  a  misapprehensioo  ? 

Pro.   How  is  that? 

Soc.  Dear  Protarchus,  I  never  asked  which  was  the  greatest 
or  best  or  usefullest  of  arts  or  sciences,  but  which  had  clearness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  truth,  however  humble 
and  however  little  useful  an  art ;  that  was  wliat  I  was  asking. 
And  as  for  Gorgias,  he  will  not  quarrel  with  you  £ar  admitting 
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tills ;  if  foa  do  not  denj  that  his  art  has  the  adTantage  in  use 
fblnesa  aitd  power,  yoa  may  grant  at  the  same  time  that  the 
study  uf  whidi  I  am  speaking,  is  superior  in  this  particular  of 
ablate  truth  ;  as  I  was  saying  of  white  color,  that  a  little 
whiteness,  if  that  little  be  only  pore,  is  superior  to  a  great  nuus 
whidi  is  impure.  And  now,  lei  us  give  our  best  attentioa  and 
look  wdl,  not  at  the  comparadTe  use  or  estimation  of  the 
sdeiiees,  but  at  the  power  or  faenlty,  if  there  be  sndi,  which 
Ae  soul  has  of  bring  the  truth,  and  of  doing  all  things  fix*  tlie 
sake  of  the  truth ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  determine 
whether  this  is  the  faculty  most  likely  to  possess  the  pure  prin- 
ciple of  mind  and  intelligence,  or  whether  there  be  some  other 
which  has  higher  daims. 

Pro,  Well,  I  have  been  conndering,  and  I  can  hardly  think 
that  any  other  science  or  art  has  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  tnitb 
than  this. 

Soc  You  mean  to  say  that  the  arts  generally  which  are  «^ 
eoDcemed  with  humnn  things  use  opinion,  and  their  dili- 
gence is  legulariy  ezecxased  in  the  investigation  of  matters  of 
opinion.  Even  he  who  supposes  himself  to  be  occupied  with 
nature  is  really  occupied  with  the  production  and  action  and  pas- 
stOB  of  this  sensible  worid :  is  not  this  the  sort  of  inquiry  on 
which  his  life  is  spent  ? 

Pro.  True. 

Soe,  He  is  laboring,  not  after  eternal  being,  but  about  things 
which  are  changing,  or  will  change,  or  have  changed  ? 

Pro.  Very  true. 

Soe*  And  can  we  say  thai  any  of  these  things  which  never 
are,  nor  liave  been,  nor  will  be  in  the  same  state,  become  cer- 
tain, when  judged  by  the  strict  rule  of  truth  ? 

Pro.  Impossible. 

Soe.  How  can  there  be  any  certainty  to  us  about  that  which 
has  no  fixeduess  ? 

Pro.  How  indeed  ? 

Soe.  Then  mind  and  science  when  employed  about  them  do 
not  attain  the  highest  truth  ? 

Pro.  I  should  imsgine  not. 

Soe.  And  now  let  ua  bid  &rewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  you  or 
me  or  Philebus  or  Gorgias,  and  once  more  make  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  ailment 

Pro.  What  appeal  ? 

Soe.  Let  as  say  that  the  knowledge  which  is  stable  and  pure 
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plensore? 

iW  Very  traa. 

iSoe.  And  DO  w,  as  to  tha  taA  of  ndziiig  pleasore  and  wiidoai^ 
liere  are  the  ingre&nts  or  imfffriah,  and  wa  maj  ba  conqpared 
to  ardstt  who  haTB  than  ready  to  their  hands? 

PhK  Yea. 

Soc  And  now  we  imat  begin  to  nnz  tfiem? 

Pro.  By  all  means. 

Soe.  Bat  had  we  not  batter  hare  a  recapitoktioo  and  rehear* 
sal  first? 

Pro.  Of  what? 

Soc  Of  that  which  I  hare  already  mentioned.  Well  saya 
the  prorerh.  that  we  ooj^  to  rqieat  not  twice  but  thrice  tbttt 
^^     which  is  good. 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Well  then,  by  Zens»  I  beliere  that  tins  will  be  found  to 
be  a  pretty  fair  sommary  of  the  argnment : 

Pro.  Let  me  hear. 

Soe.  Philebus  says  that  pleasure  is  the  trae  end  of  all  living 
beings,  at  which  all  ooght  to  aim,  and  that  this  is  the  chief  good 
of  ally  aiid  that  the  two  names  '^good"  and  ** pleasant*  are 
truly  a  uoity  in  nature  ;  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by 
denying  this,  and  further  says,  that  they  are  two  in  nature  aa  in 
name,  and  that  wisdom  partakes  nK>re  of  the  good  than  pleasure. 
I.<4  not  and  was  not  that  what  we  were  saying,  Protarchus  ? 

Pro.  Certainly. 


Soe.  And  is  not  mod  was  not  dus  i 
eonoeded  between  nt^ 

Pro.  Whmt  was  the  point? 

Son.  Thai  the  good  diflen  from  all 

Pro.  In  what  way  ? 

Soe.  In  thai  die  bei^  who 
where,  and  in  all  thti^s,  has  the 
nerer  in  need  of  anjthing  ela& 
'-^Pno.  Exactlj.    - 

Soe.  And  did  we  not  eodeainr  to 
them  mto  two  distinet  IHesy  so  thai 
claded  from  wisdom,  and  wiida 
whatever  in  pleasnre  ? 

Pro.  That  we  did. 

Soe.  And  did  we  dunk  dmft  either  of 
sufficient  ? 

Ph>.  Certeinly  noL 

Soe.  And  if  we  emd  m  any  pointy 
take  op  the  inqniij  again,  and 
and  knowledge  and  tme  opinion  to  beiong  to  the 
let  him  ocmsider  whether  be  wonld  desirw  to  posans 
I  will  not  saj  pleasore,  bowefcr  sbimdaBt  or  fnTfor,  ti  be 
no  real  perception  that  be  is  pleased,  nor  wmj  mmtdmmmtsm  of 
what  he  feels,  nor  any  meniorj,  bowerer  briet  «f  tbe  iwfa^ 
hot  woold  he  desire  to  bafo  an*  thing  at  alL  if  these  vert  wMfS* 
ing  to  him  ?  And  abont  wisdooi  I  ask  the  mak  qvueuns  ;  can 
joa  conceive  that  any  one  woold  chooae  to  base  aO  wisdMi  ai^ 
solate]y  devoid  of  pleasnre,  rather  dbus  hofvg  n  ecftaon  itytjo 
of  pleasare,  or  all  pleasnre  devoid  of  wisdoas.  achcr  than  ksr« 
log  a  certain  degree  of  wisdooi  ? 

Pro.  Certainly  not,  Socrates;  and  thene  is  no  niMd  v^  nsl/nT' 
ate  this  any  more. 

Soe.  Then  the  perfiBct  and  nmveraaDy  ffiyBfe  and  eap*  ^^ 
tirelygood  winbeneidieroftbeni?  ^^ 

Pro.  Impossible. 

Soe.  Then  now  we  mnsC  aseertiin  ^  natnfn  </  the  p^ 
more  or  less  accorately,  in  order,  as  we  were  t/^ji^f^  t&aiS  tho 
second  place  may  be  doly  assigned  ? 

Pro.  Right. 

jSoc  Have  we  not  fiiond  n  road  wbodb  leads  towards  Urn 
good? 

Pro.  What  road? 


tft  W  tdmmdf  aai  joa  could 
.:::  '*:T  :r  vk&i  hammt  ke  IK«d.  voald  Boi  thai  W  a  great  step 
rxr':!  liie  £io9Tcrr  of  tW  aai  hiiHalf  ? 

5>r.  Aiki  now  raiw  lariifpt  to  aa,  as  at  fint»  that  we 
iba  gadU  Mi  ia  *a  wmmxmi  Kfia,  tat  ia  tha 


PHl  Tr 

Soc  There  ■  fv  greater  tapa  of  ia&ig  ttat  whUtk  wo  an 

king  m  tta  life  wkidb  m  wall  Biaed  dan  ui  that  which  ia 


Pr».  There  b  fiv 

S>c.  Tb<^  now  let  as  adagfev  ProtarAoi*  at  tha  aama  time 
o^nog  np  %  pnjer  to  DioojnM  or  Hephaestiia»  or  whoerer  is 
the  goci  who  presides  orer  the  eeraaKMij  of  mixiiig. 

Pro.   Bt  all  means. 

Soc.  Are  xK>t  we  the  cop-bearers  ?  and  here  are  two  foon- 
tsins  which  are  dewing  at  our  side :  oiie,  which  is  pleasure,  may 
be  likened  to  a  foontain  of  boner ;  the  other,  whidi  is  a  sobc^ 
draiighi  in  which  no  wine  mingles,  is  of  water  pore  and  health- 
fal ;  oat  of  these  we  most  seek  to  make  the  fairest  of  all  possi- 
ble mixtures. 

PrtK  Certainly. 

Soe.  Bat  tell  me  first,  —  should  we  be  most  likely  to  sno- 
oeed  if  we  mingled  every  sort  of  pleasure  with  every  sort  of 
wisdom? 

Pro.  Perhaps  we  might. 

Soc.  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  risk,  and  I  think  that  I  can 
show  a  safer  plan. 

Pro.  What  is  yoar  plan  ? 

Soc^  One  pleasure  was  supposed  by  us  to  be  truer  than  an- 
other, and  one  art  to  be  more  certain  than  another. 

Pro.  Exactly. 

Soc.  There  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  differenoe  in  sdenoes ; 
one  science  regarding  only  the  transient  and  perishing,  and  the 
other  the  permanent  and  imperishable  and  everlasting  and  im- 
mutable ;  and  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  truth,  the  latter, 
as  we  thought,  is  truer  than  the  former. 

Pro.  Very  true  and  right. 

Soc.  li\  then,  we  consider  which  are  the  truest  sections  of 
each,  and  begin  by  mingling  them,  will  not  the  union  of  them 
give  us  the  loveliest  of  lives,  or  shall  we  still  want  some  ele- 
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Soe.  Let  them  oat,  thea  %  and  nowy  if  tiiera  areanj 
pleasures,  at  there  irera  artt  and  aoieDoet  neceiMify,  mmt  wa 
not  mingle  them? 

Pro.  Tes;  the  oaoemry  plensiifet  ahoald  oeitainlj  be  allowed 
to  miogle. 

go      •  iSbc.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  the  arti  has  been  adonfe- 
ted  to  be  innooent  and  nsefid  slwrnysy  maj  I  say  the  saasa 
of  the  pleasures ;  and  if  they  are  aQ  of  them  always  good  and 
ioDocent  for  all  of  aS|  most  not  an  of  them  min|^? 

Pro.  What  shall  we  saj  about  them,  and  how  shall  wo  aot 
nbont  them  ? 

Soc.  Do  not  ask  ne^  ProtardraSi  bat  ask  the  danfl^tew  of 
pleasure  and  wisdom  themsdfesy  and  let  them  answer  ahoot  oaa 
another. 

Pro.  How? 

Soc.  Tell  uSf  O  beloved  —  shall  we  call  jou  pleasures  or  by 
some  other  name  ?^  would  jou  rather  live  with  or  without 
wisdom  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  certainly  answer  as 
follows :  -— 

Pro.  How? 

Soe.  They  would  answer,  as  we  said  before,  that  for  any  dass 
to  be  alone  and  in  perfect  solitude  is  not  good,  nor  altogether 
possible ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  make  comparisons  of  one  dass 
with  another  and  choose,  there  is  no  better  companion  thaa 
knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and  the  perfoct  knowledge,  if 
that  may  be,  of  our  individual  selves. 

Pro.  And  our  answer  will  be,  —  In  that  ye  have  spoken 
well. 

Soc.  Very  true.  And  now  let  us  go  back  and  interrogate 
wisdom  and  mind,  — >  Would  you  like  to  have  any  pleasures  in 
the  mixture  ?  And  they  will  reply,  —  What  do  you  mean  by 
pleasures  ? 

Pro.  Likely  enough. 

Soe,  And  we  shall  take  up  our  parable  and  say:  Do  yon 
wish  to  have  the  greatest  and  roost  vehement  pleasures  as  yonr 
companions  in  additbn  to  the  true  ones?  Why,  Soorates»  they 
will  say,  how  can  we  desire  them?  seeing  that  they  are  the 
source  of  ten  thousand  hindrances  to  us ;  they  trouble  the  souls 
of  men,  which  are  our  habitation,  with  their  madness;  they 
prevent  us  from  coming  to  the  birth,  and  are  commonly  the  ruin 
of  our  children  when  they  do  come  to  the  birth,  causing  them 
to  be  forgotten  and  unheeded ;  but  the  true  and  pure  plounresi 
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cif  frlii<-li  joa  spoke,  know  to  be  of  oar  kindred,  and  the  pleasures 
which  aooompany  heMltli  and  temperance,  and  are  in  a  manner 
the  handmaidens  and  inseparable  attendants  of  Tirtne  as  of  a 
god,  —  mingle  tliese  and  not  the  others ;  there  wonld  be  great 
want  of  sense  in  anj  one  who  desires  to  see  the  fidr  and  un- 
tnmbled  stream,  and  to  find  in  the  admixture  what  is  the  ^ 
highest  good  in  man  and  in  the  ntiiyerse,  and  to  divine 
what  is  the  troe  form  of  good  —  there  would  be  great  want 
of  sense  in  his  allowing  the  pleasures,  which  are  always  in  the 
company  of  folly  and  vice,  to  mingle  with  mind  in  the  cup :  Is 
Dot  this  a  Tery  sensible  and  suitable  reply,  which  mind  has  made, 
both  on  her  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  that  of  memory  and  true 
opinion,  to  the  question  which  has  been  asked  of  us? 

Pro.  Most  certainly. 

Soe,  And  still  there  must  be  something  more  added,  which 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  every  mixture. 

Pro.  What  is  that  ? 

Soe.  Unless  truth  enter  into  the  composition,  nothing  can 
truly  be  created  or  subsist. 

Pro,  Certainly  not 

Soe.  Certainly  not ;  and  now  you  and  FhOebns  must  tell  me 
whether  anything  is  still  wanting  iu  the  mixture,  for  to  my  way 
of  thinking  the  argument  is  now  completed,  and  may  be  com« 
pared  to  an  incorporeal  law,  which  is  going  to  hold  fair  rule 
over  a  living  body. 

Pro.  I  agree,  Socrates,  in  that  statement. 

So€.  And  may  we  not  say  truly  that  we  are  now  at  the 
vestibule  of  the  good,  and  of  the  habitation  of  the  good  ? 

Pro.  I  think  that  we  are. 

Soc.  What,  then,  is  there  in  the  mixture  which  is  most  pre- 
cious, and  which  is  the  principal  cause  why  such  a  state  is  uni- 
versally beloved  by  all  ?  When  we  have  discovered,  we  will 
proceed  to  ask  whether  thb  highest  nature  is  more  akin  to 
pleasure  or  to  mind  in  the  universe  ? 

Pro.  True ;  that  is  what  is  most  necessary  for  our  decision. 

Soc.  Moreover,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  vsause  which 
renders  any  mixture  either  of  the  highest  value  or  of  none  at 
all. 

Pro.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Every  man  knows  that. 

Pro.  What? 

Soc.  He  knows  that  any  want  of  measure  and  symmetry  in 
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Ally  miztara  miHt  alwacfi  of  aJfienUy  be  hlttii  both  to  A» 
menu  and  the  miztue^  wUeb  k  liMii  nol  a  nuixtnii^  tai  oalj  • 
disorderly  jnmble  cHaerteripf  tbe  pettetior  ef  iU 

iVo.  Most  troa 

&e.  And  no  w  tbe  power  of  tbe  food  bat  vellrad  nie  Mm  te^ 
gioii  of  the  beeotlfeiyiir  leeeiTa  mi  wfmmft/bty  era  eiei|wbeie 
reckoned  aa  beaa^  aal  ibtaa.  .    ..*.«    .    ...   j  .;:*:i..i 

./Vw.  True*  .     ■  -' v  ....         4:..*    !.*♦    'n;  -f  *mJ*if 

i&c.  Also  we  taid  thai  Inidima  lo im « AM  with 
in  tbe  nuzturo^ 
Pro.  Oertaii^. 

Soc  Then,  if  we  era  aol  able  le  beet  dbe  food  witb  eae  Mae 
only,  with  three  we  omj  take  eiir  pieyt  Beatttjt  OjfiiMneiiy, 
Truth  are  the  three,  and  tbeae  when  united  we  may  ftffuA  m 
the  cause  of  the  ndztare,  and  tbe  nisttire  as  being  good  bj 
reason  of  the  admiztore  of  them. 

Pro.  Quite  right. 

Soe.  And  now,  Protarchoa,  ererj  one  may  jodge  well  enongh 
whutber  pleasure  or  wisdom  is  more  akin  to  the  highest  good, 
and  more  honorable  among  gods  and  men. 

Pro.  There  is  no  doobt,  and  yet  perhapa  the  argoment  bad 
better  be  pursued  to  tba  end. 

Soe.  We  most  take  eaoh  of  them  separately  in  their  rdation 
to  pleasure  and  mind,  and  protionuce  upon  them  ;  for  we  ought 
to  see  to  which  of  the  two  they  are  to  be  seTorally  assigned  as 
roost  akin. 

Pro,  Yo«  are  speaking  of  beauty,  truth,  and  measure  ? 

See.  Yea>  Protarchns,  take  truth  first,  and,  after  a  oonsidera-> 
tion  of  all  three,  mind,  truth,  pleasure,  pause  awhile  and  make 
answer  to  youraeif,  — ^aa  to  whether  pleasure  or  mind  is  more 
akin  to  truth. 

PiV.  There  ia  no  need  to  pause,  for  the  difference  between 
tbem  ia  palpable;  pleaaure  ia  the  Teriest  impostor  in  the  world; 
and  common  belief  says  thai  in  the  pleasures  of  love,  which 
appear  to  he  the  greatest,  perjury  is  ezeused  by  the  gods ;  the 
pleasures  are  ohildreo^  who  have  not  yet  attained  any  dqpree  of 
reason ;  wbereaa  miud  is  either  the  same  aa  truth,  or  the  moat 
like  truth,  and  the  truest. 

Soc»  Shall  we  nezt  consider  measurfi,  in  like  manner,  and  ask 
whether  pleasure  has  more  of  this  than  wisdom,  or  wisdom  than 
pleasure  ? 

Pro,  That  is  also  a  question  which  may  he  easily  investiga- 


tkft  ida»  dM  lM(f  >n|ki 
«feflff  4my» 

Pracsreka^  j0«  will  pmdaui 
to  thk  compawT,  and  will  ioid 
vidsb  tet  H«w«  k  Mft  tka  im  of 
7«fc  Iks  aeooad,  bat  dMA  im  mmm  bmmqi^  md  th> 
vndt  Mid  iIm  dncb  and  wkiicmr  t*— ■^*'  nttrilMMM  dM  %MnMl 
kj  be  dmiwrt  tn  hmT%  tftiinH. 
Pira.  Yt»t  that  aeemt  to  ba  tba  result  of  what  has  bean  aaw 


Ac  Tha  seeond  daas  is  the  ajmaielrieal  and  beantiftd  and 
perfect  or  soffident,  and  all  that  bekngs  to  thai  fiuailj. 

JnrfK  True. 
-    Soe^  Aad  if  joa  reckon  in  tha  third  dass  mind  and  wiedoai» 
jrcw  will  not  be  fiur  wrong,  if  I  dirina  aright. 

Pro,  I  dare  say. 

Soe.  And  woold  joa  not  pot  in  the  ibarth  elass  tha  goods 
whiob  we  were  affirming  to  i^pertain  sfMoallj  to  tha  seal  — 
aaianoes  and  arts  and  true  ofHniona  as  they  are  termed  <  these 
oome  after  the  third  class,  and  form  the  fourth,  as  they  are 
certainly  more  akin  to  good  than  to  pleasare. 
,    iVa»  Solely. 

Soe.  The  fifth  dass  are  those  which  are  defined  by  us  as  pain- 
less pleasures,  being  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  soul  herself^  ae  we 
termed  them,  —forma  of  knowledge  (?),  which  accompany  tha 
ienses. 

Pro.  Perhaps. 

Soe.  And  in  the  sixth  generation^  as  Orpheos  says^  -^ 

mCmm  Ifas  glorj  of  mj  loiif.'* 


SOS  ^JteKftira: 

Hvre,  mt  tlie  sixth  award,  let  our  ditooarse  come  to  an  endf  bU 
that  renuuDfl  U  to  put  on  a  eort  of  crown  or  head. 

Pro.  True. 

Soe.  Then,  now  oSeriDg  up  a  third  libation  to  the  i 
Z«ua,  let  aa  sum  up  and  ait«st  what  has  been  taid. 

Pro.  How  ia  that  to  be  done?  '■ 

Soe,  Pbilebuaasiitirted  that  pleasure  waa  always  and  abx 
the  good.  ,    ..    »  -J- . 

Pro.  I  nnderat:iiid ;  the  third  libation,  Socrates,  of  whidh  ym 
apoka,  meeat  ouother  recapitulation. 

Soe,  Yea,  but  lUten  to  the  sequel  ;  convinced  of  what  I  hm 
Just  bosD  saying,  and  feeling  indignaot  at  the  argument,  wUeh 
ia  raaintained.  not  by  Philebus  only,  but  by  thousands  of  olliai% 
I  affirmed  that  miud  was  for  better  and  &r  more  eicellini,  m 
an  elemaot  of  buuian  life,  than  pleasure. 

Pro,  True. 

Soe.  But,  nupecting  that  then  were  other  things  which  were 
better  still,  I  taid  alio,  that  if  there  waa  aoythiog  better  tluta 
either,  then  I  would  claim  the  woond  ^aee  for  mind  over  pleaa- 
nre,  and  pleasure  would  loae  the  aecond  place  aa  well  as  the 
firiL 

Pro.  You  did. 
„.         Soe.  Notlung  could  be  more  Mtidhotorilf  shown  thaa 
the  insaffidenay  of  boih  of  them. 

Pro.  Very  true. 

Soe.  In  this  ailment  the  claima  both  of  pleasure  and  mind 
to  be  the  absolute  good  hare  alike  bcMi  set  aside,  becanse  they 
liHve  both  fHiled  in  aelf-sufficiency  or  adeqnaa^  or  perfiMtioo. 

Pro.  Moat  true. 

Soe.  But,  though  they  must  both  resign  in  &Tor  of  anolher, 
mind  is  ten  thousand  times  nearer  and  more  akio  to  the  nature 
of  the  oonqoeror  then  pleamre. 

Pro,  Certainly.  —■ 

Soe.  And,  acoording  to  the  judgment  whidt  has  bow  beeo 
given,  the  power  aS  pleaaora  will  rank  flfUt. 

Pro,  Tree. 

Soe,  Bat  not  flrat;  no,  not  ereo  if  all  the  oxen  and  borees 
and  animals  in  the  world  in  their  panuit  of  enjoyment  thia 
assert  j  and  the  many  trusting  in  them,  as  diviners  trnat  in 
hinb,  determine  that  pleasures  make  np  the  good  of  life,  and 
deem  the  luata  of  nnimai*  to  be  better  « ' 
spi  rations  of  divine  philosophy. 
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/Vo.  Aiid  now,  SocTfttot,  we  tell  jroo  that  the  truth  of  what 
j€m  hare  been  tajiog  ii  approved  by  the  judgment  of  all  of  us. 

Soc  And  will  you  let  me  go  ? 

Prg^  There  is  m  little,  Socrates,  which  yet  remains,  of  which 
I  win  make  bold  to  remind  yon,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
not  be  die  first  to  weary  of  an  argument 


PAEMENIDES. 
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INTRODTJCnON. 


Thx  awe  with  which  Plato  regarded  the  character  of  Farmenides 
has  extended  to  the  dialogue  which  he  calls  by  his  name.  There  is 
none  of  the  writings  of  Plato  which  has  been  more  copioosljr  illos- 
tnX/^  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  in  none  of  them  hare 
the  interpreters  been  more  at  yariance  with  one  another.  Nor  is 
this  surprising.  For  the  Parmenides  is  more  fragmentary  and  iso* 
lated  than  any  other  dialogue,  and  the  design  of  the  writer  is  not 
expressly  stated.  The  date  is  uncertain ;  the  relation  to  the  other 
writings  of  Plato  is  also  uncertain ;  the  connection  between  the  two 
parts  is  at  first  sight  extremely  obscure ;  and  in  the  latter  of  the 
two  we  are  lefl  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Plato  is  speaking  his  own 
sentiments  by  the  lips  of  Parmenides,  and  overthrowing  him  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  or  whether  he  is  propounding  consequences  which 
would  hare  been  admitted  by  Zeno  and  Parmenides  themselres* 
The  contradictions  which  follow  firom  the  hypotheses  of  the  one 
and  others  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  transcendental  mysteries ; 
by  others  as  a  mere  illustration,  taken  at  random,  of  a  new  method. 
The  criticism  on  his  own  doctrine  of  ideas  has  also  been  considered, 
not  as  a  real  criticism,  but  as  an  exuberance  of  the  metaphysical 
imagination  which  enabled  Plato  to  go  beyond  himself.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  dialogue  we  may  certainly  apply  the  words  in 
which  he  himself  describes  the  earlier  philosophers  in  the  Sophist 
(243  A),  ^  that  they  went  on  their  way  rather  regardless  of  whether 
we  understood  them  or  not." 

The  Parmenides  in  point  of  style  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Pla- 
tonic writings ;  the  first  portion  of  the  dialogue  is  in  no  way  defec- 
tive in  ease  and  grace  and  dramatic  interest ;  nor  in  the  second  part, 
where  there  was  no  room  for  such  qualities,  is  there  any  want  of 
clearness  or  precision.  Like  the  Protagoras,  Phaedo,  and  others,  it 
is  a  narrated  dialogue,  combining  with  the  mere  recital  of  the  words 
spoken,  the  observations  of  the  reciter  on  the  effect  produced  by 
them.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  him  that  Zeno  and  Farmenides 
were  not  altogether  pleased  at  the  request  of  Socrates  that  they 
should  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  one  and  many  in  the  sphere 
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of  ideas,  although  they  receired  hii  soggeitioii  with  approTia;^  waSSm^ 
And  we  are  glad  to  be  tdd  that  Ftomeoidee  wai  **  aged  bat  well- 
favored,"  and  that  2Seno  wai  **  Tery  good-lookiog ; "  also  that  Bftr- 
menides  affected  to  decline  the  great  argumenty  on  which,  as  Zeno 
knew  from  experience^  he  was  Tery  willing  to  enter.  The  character 
of  Antiphon,  the  hal^brother  of  Flato^  who  had  once  been  inclined 
to  philosophy,  but  has  now  shown  the  hereditary  disposition  §ae 
horses,  is  yery  natoraliy  described.  Ha  ia  the  sole  depositary  of 
the  famous  dialogue;.  b«ttf  aftkMl^  ha Mcoifid  the  strainers  Hke  a 
courteous  gentleman,  he  ia  impatient  of  the  tronbto  of  reciting  IL 
As  they  enter,  he  has  been  givfai;  oidm  to  a  bridle-maker;  by  thia 
slight  touch  Plato  Tcrifies  the  desoripdoa  of  hiuL  After  a  little 
persnasioo  he  is  induced  to  &for  dis  C1a»onwftiaii%  who  eonw  fiooa 
a  distance,  with  a  lehearsaL  Bai^ectlng  t&e  ririt  €i  Zeno  and 
Farmenides  to  Athens^  we  may  obeenre — firsty  Uiai  soch  a  risit  la 
consistent  with  dates,  and  may  posribly  have  ooeamd ;  teoondlyy 
that  Plato  is  Tcry  likely  to  have  ioTentad  the  meeting  ('^Yon, 
Socrates,  can  easily  inrent  Egyptian  tales  or  anjrthing  else ") ; 
thirdly,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  circumstance  as  do* 
termining  the  date  of  Psrmenides  and  Zeno. 

Many  interpreters  have  regarded  the  Parmenides  as  a  *'redoctio 
ad  absurdnm "  of  the  Eleatie  philosophy.  But  would  Plato  haTe 
been  likely  to  place  this  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  Parmenides  him- 
self, who  appeared  to  him,  in  Homeric  language,  to  be  **Tenerable 
and  awful,"  and  to  hare  a  **  most  genenwis  depth  of  mind  ?  **  It 
may  bo  admitted  that  he  has  ascribed  to  an  Eleatie  stranger  in  the 
Sophist  opinions  which  went  beyond  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics. 
But  the  Eleatie  stranger  expressly  criticises  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up ;  he  admits  that  he  is  going  to  "  lay  hands 
on  his  father  Parmenides."  Noihing  of  this  kind  is  said  of  Zeno 
and  Parmenides.  How  then,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  could 
Plato  assign  to  them  the  refhtation  of  their  own  tenets  ? 

Tho  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrire  is  that  the  Parmenides 
is  not  a  refutation  of  the  Eleatie  philosof^y.  Nor  would  such  an 
explanation  afford  any  satisfactory  connection  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  dialogue.  And  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Plato's 
own  reladon  to  the  Eleatics.  For  of  alt  the  pre^Socratic  philoso- 
phers, he  speaks  of  them  with  the  greatesi  respect  But  he  could 
hardly  have  passed  i^n  them  m  more  unmeaning  riight  than  to 
ascribe  to  their  great  master  tenets  the  rererse  ef  those  which  he 
actually  held. 

Two  preliminary  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  that  whaterer 
latitude  we  may  allow  to  Plato  in  bringing  together  by  a  **  tour  de 
ibrco,"  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  dissimilar  themes,  yet  he  always  in  some 
way  seeks  to  find  a  connection  for  them.  Many  threads  join  to- 
gether in  one  the  lore  and  dialectic  of  the  Phaedrus.     We  cannot 
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latdj  diTidad  and  inooherent  8o|)ject8.  And  hence  wc  are  leOiNo 
make  a  aecond  remark,  nameljTy  that  no  ezpIanatioQ  of  the  Parineoides 
cao  be  migfiietory  which  does  not  indicate  the  connection  of  the 
fint  and  eeoond  parte.  To  fuppose  that  Plato  would  first  go  out 
of  hie  wajr  to  make  Parmenidea  attack  the  Platonic  ideas,  and  then 
proeeed  to  a  similar  but  more  fatal  assault  on  his  own  doctrine  of 
Beings  appears  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Ferfa^pe  there  b  no  passage  in  Plato  showing  greater  metaphys- 
ical power  than  that  in  which  he  assails  his  own  theory  of  ideasb 
The  argoments  are  neaiiy,  if  not  quite,  those  of  Aristotle :  they  are 
the  objeedons  which  naturally  occur  to  a  modem  student  of  phi- 
loaophy.  Many  person  will  be  surprised  to  find  Plato  criticising 
the  very  conceptions  which  hare  been  supposed  in  afler  ages  to  be 
peeoUariy  characteristic  of  him.  How  can  he  have  placed  himself 
wo  eompletely  without  them  ?  How  can  he  have  ever  persisted  in 
them  after  seeing  the  fiital  objections  which  might  be  urged  against 
them  ?  Hie  consideration  of  this  difficulty  has  led  a  recent  critic, 
who  in  general  accepts  the  authorizeil  canon  of  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings, to  single  out  the  Parmenides,  as  spurious.^  The  accidental 
want  of  external  evidence,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  favor  this  opinion. 

In  answer,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  ancient  writing  of 
eqoal  length  and  excellence  is  known  to  be  spurious.  Nor  is  the 
silence  of  Aristotle  to  be  hastily  assumed  ;  there  is  at  least  a  doubt 
whether  his  use  of  the  same  arguments  does  not  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  he  knew  the  work.  And,  if  the  Parmenides  is  spurious,  a 
rimilar  condenmation  must  be  passed  on  the  Theaetetus  and  Sophist, 
and  therefore  on  the  Politicus  (cp.  Theaet.  183  £;  Soph.  217). 
But  the  objection  is  really  fanciful,  and  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  ideas  was  held  by  Plato  throughout  his  life 
in  the  same  form.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  Platonic  ideas 
were  in  constant  process  of  growth  and  transmutation ;  sometimes 
veiled  in  poetry  and  mythology,  then  again  emerging  as  abstract 
ideas,  in  some  passages  regarded  as  absolute  and  eternal,  and  in 
others  as  relative  to  the  human  mind,  existing  in  and  derived  from 
external  objects  as  well  as  transcending  them.  The  anamnesis  of 
the  ideas  is  chiefiy  insisted  upon  in  the  mythical  portions  of  the 
dialogues,  and  really  occupies  a  very  small  space  in  the  entire  works 
of  Plato.  Their  transcendental  existence  is  not  asserted,  and  is 
therefore  implicitly  denied  in  the  Republic  and  Philebus ;  and  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Theaetetus,  the  Sophist,  the  Politicus,  and  the 
Laws,  much  as  Universals  would  be  spoken  of  in  modern  books. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  faint  traces  of  the  transcendental  doctrine 
of  ideas,  that  is,  of  their  existence  apart  from  the  mind,  in  any  of 
Plato's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Meno,  the  Phaedrus,  and 
the  Phaedo.  The  stereotyped  form  wliich  Aristotle  has  given  to 
them  is  not  found  in  Plato. 

1  Uberwr^. 
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The  full  discussion  of  this  subject  involyes  a  comprehensiTe  siir- 
Ye^  of  the  i^liiloeoplif  of  Flato^  whidi  would  be  out  of  plaee  h«re. 
But,  without  digreMliig  IbrtlMBr  flom  tfie  jimimdfatn  lalgeek  of  Hm 
Pinnenidesi  we  mwif  raoaik  tlntt  Flulo  \m  ^nlto  wriooi  In  Ui  oi|jfiO" 
tions  to  hii  own  doetrinai;  tUsli  proved  bj  die  dieunitaaee  tiiat 
they  ere  not  entweied  bjr  Soentaf.  The  perplezltiet  wfaioli  en^ 
round  the  one  and  meaj  in  tfie  fphere  of  tfie  Ideet  era  elio  eDnded 
to  in  the  Fhilebna,  end  no  nniwer  le  ghrea  to  tiieni.  Nor  heve  thej 
erer  been  answered,  nor  ean  tfiegr  be  answered  bj  anj  one  dee^  who 
separates  the  phenomenal  horn  tfie  reaL  To  loppoee  that  Flato^  at 
a  later  period  of  his  lift,  readied  a  point  of  Tiew  fbom  whidi  lie 
was  able  to  answer  them,  is  a  mere  groundless  assnmptloo.  The 
real  progress  of  Plato's  own  mind  has  been  partly  oonoealed  fbom 
us  by  the  dogmatio  statements  of  Aristotle,  and  slso  by  the  degen* 
eracy  of  his  own  followers^  with  whom  a  doctrine  c^nodMrs  qniddy 
superseded  ideas. 

As  a  preparation  ibr  answering  some  ci  tiie  difllonlties  whleh 
hare  been  suggested,  we  may  beg^  by  sketehing  tiie  ibst  portion 
of  the  dialogue :  ^ 

Cephalus,  of  Clasomenae  in  Ionia,  tiie  biztl^lace  of  Anazagoras, 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  dty  in  tfie  history  of  philosopliy,  who  is  tfie 
narrator  of  the  dialpgne^  describes  himself  as  meeting  Ademantns 
and  Glaucon  in  tlie  Agora  at  Athens.  *  Wdoome,  Geplialns:  can 
we  do  anything  for  yon  in  Athenst**  **  Why,  yes:  I  came  to  ask 
a  faror  of  you.  Fbst,  tell  me  yoor  hal^brother's  name,  whidi  I 
haye  forgotten  —  he  was  a  mere  child  when  I  was  last  here;  I 
know  his  father's,  which  is  Fyrilampes.''  ^  Yes,  and  the  name  of 
our  brother,  Antiphon.  But  why  do  yon  ask  ?  "  '^  On  behalf  of 
some  countrymen  of  mine,  who  are  lovers  of  philoeophy;  they  have 
heard  that  Antiphon  remembers  a  conyersation  of  Socrates  with 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  of  which  the  report  came  to  him  fixxn  Pyth- 
odorus,  Zeno's  friend."  «« That  is  quite  true."  ^  Would  he  re- 
peat the  dialogue  to  us  ?  "  **  Nothing  easier ;  in  the  days  of  his 
youth  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  piece;  at  present,  his  thoughts 
haye  another  direction :  he  takes  after  his  grandfather,  and  has 
giyen  up  philosophy  for  horses." 

"  We  went  to  look  for  him  and  found  him  giving  instructions  to  a 
worker  in  brass  about  a  bridle.  When  he  had  done  with  him,  and 
had  learned  from  his  brother  the  purpose  of  our  visit,  he  saluted  me 
as  an  acquaintance  whom  he  remembered  of  old,  and  we  asked  him 
to  repeat  the  dialogue.  At  forst  he  complained  of  the  trouble,  but 
he  soon  consented.  He  told  us  that  Pythodorus  described  to  him 
the  appearance  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno ;  they  had  oome  to  Athens 
at  the  great  Panathenaea,  the  former  being  at  the  time  about  sixty- 
five  years  old,  aged  but  well-favored  ;  Zeno,  who  was  said  to  have 
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been  beloved  of  Farmenides  in  the  days  of  hia  youth,  about  forty, 
and  Terj  good-looking:  that  they  lodged  with  Pjrthodorus  at  the 
Ceramiens  outside  the  wall,  whither  Socrates,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  Tery  young  man,  came  to  see  them  :  Zeno  was  reading  one  of  his 
theses,  which  he  had  nearly  finished,  when  Pythodorus  entered  with 
Fknnenides  and  Aristoteles,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Thirty 
(Pythodorus  himself  had  heard  them  before),  and  Socrates  was 
requesting  that  the  first  thesis  of  the  treatise  might  be  read  again." 
•  **  You  mean,  Zeno,**  said  Socrates,  '*  to  argue  that  the  many,  if 
they  exist,  must  be  both  like  and  unlike,  which  is  a  contradiction  ; 
and  each  division  of  your  argument  is  intended  to  elicit  a  similar 
absurdity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  follow  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  many."  ^  That  is  my  meaning."  '*  I  see,"  said 
Socrates,  turning  to  Farmenides,  **  that  Zeno  is  your  second  self  in 
his  writings  too ;  you  prove  admirably  that  the  all  is  one  ;  he  gives 
proofs  no  less  convincing  that  the  many  are  nought.  To  deceive  the 
world  by  saying  the  same  thing  in  entirely  different  forms,  is  a  strain 
of  art  beyond  most  of  us."  *'  Yes,  Socrates,"  said  Zeno ;  '*  but 
though  you  are  as  keen  as  a  Spartan  hound  you  do  not  quite  catch 
the  motive  of  the  piece,  which  was  only  intended  to  protect  Farmen- 
ides against  ridicule  by  showing  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  the  many  involved  greater  absurdities  than  the  hypothesis  of  the 
one.  The  book  was  a  youthful  composition  of  mine,  which  was 
stolen  firom  me,  and  therefore  I  had  no  choice  about  the  publication." 
••I  quite  believe  you,"  said  Socrates;  "but  will  you  answer  me  a 
question  ?  I  should  like  to  know,  whether  you  would  assume  an 
idea  of  likeness  in  the  abstract,  which  is  the  contradictory  of  unlike- 
ness  in  the  abstract,  by  participation  in  either  or  both  of  which, 
things  are  like  or  unlike  or  partly  both.  For  the  same  thins:s  may 
very  well  partake  of  like  and  unlike  in  the  concrete,  though  like  and 
unlike  in  the  abstract  are  irreconcilable.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
me  to  be  any  absurdity  in  maintaining  that  the  same  things  may 
partake  of  the  one  and  many,  though  I  should  be  indeed  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  absolute  one  is  also  many.  For  example,  I,  being 
many,  that  is  to  say,  having  many  parts  or  members,  am  yet  also 
one,  and  partake  of  the  one,  being  one  of  seven  who  are  here  pres- 
ent. (Cp.  Fhilebus,  14,  15.)  This  is  not  absurdity,  but  a  truism. 
But  I  should  be  amazed  if  there  were  a  similar  entanglement  in  the 
nature  of  the  idea,  themselves,  nor  can  I  believe  that  one  and  many, 
like  and  unlike,  rest  and  motion,  when  once  clearly  separated,  can 
either  be  separated  again,  or  reunited." 

Fythodorus  said  that  in  his  opinion  Farmenides  and  Zeno  were 
not  very  well  pleased  at  the  questions  which  were  asked:  neverthe- 
less, they  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled  in  seeming  delight  and 
admiration  of  Socrates.  *'  Tell  me,"  said  Farmenides,  "  was  this  your 
own  distinction  between  the  abstract  ideas  of  likeness,  unity,  and 
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the  rust,  and  the  indiTidiiali  irUbh  potaktt  cf  tlie  idcM?"  ''I 
think  that  there  are  tndi  «betniet  ideas.'*  **  And  would  joa  maJkm 
abstract  ideas  of  the  jiut,  the  heaatifiiU  the  good?''  **  Yea."  he 
said.  **  And  of  hnmaa  beinga  Uke  ourieIyet»  xif  water,  firei  aad  the 
like?"  «M  am  not  eertafai.''  ^  And  would  joa  be  nndeetded  ah» 
about  ideas  of  which  the  mentioB  wiU,  perfaapv,  appear  langhahie: 
of  hair,  mad,  filth,  and  other  things  which  are  base  and  ffle?* 
^  No,  Parmenides ;  Tisible  things  like  these  are,  as  I  believe^  onlj 
what  thejr  appear  to  be :  tliou^  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  ima^ 
ine  that  there  is  nothing  without  an  idea;  but  I  lepresi  wijr  la^ 
notion,  iW>m  a  fear  of  fiiUing  into  an  abjrss  of  nonsense."  "  You  are 
young,  Socrates,  and  theselbre  naturallj  regard  the  opinions  of  men; 
the  time  will  come  when  philosophy  will  haTS  a  finner  hold  of  jouy 
and  yon  will  not  despise  even  the  meanest  things.  But  tell  me^  is 
yoor  meaning  that  tilings  beeome  Uke  by  partaking  of  Hkenesi^  grout 
by  partaking  of  greatness,  just  and  beaudM  by  partaking  of  justice 
and  beauty,  and  so  of  other  ideas?"  ^  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning." 
'*  And  do  you  suppose  the  indiyidual  to  partake  of  the  whole,  or  of 
the  part?"  «<  Why  not  m  the  whole  ?"  said  Socrates.  «« Because," 
said  Farmenides,  '*  in  that  case  the  whole,  which  is  one,  will  become 
many."  ''  Nay,"  -said  Socrates,  **  the  whole  may  be  like  the  day, 
which  is  one  aud  in  many  places :  in  this  way  the  ideas  may  be  one 
and  also  many."  "In  the  same  sort  of  way,"  said  Farmenides,  '^as 
a  sail,  which  is  one,  may  be  a  cover  to  many  —  that  is  your  mean- 
ing? "  "Yes."  "  And  would  you  say  that  each  man  is  covered 
by  the  whole  swi,  or  by  a  part  only  ?  "  "  By  a  part."  "  Then  the 
ideas  have  parts,  and  the  objects  partake  of  a  part  of  them  only  ?  " 
"  That  seems  to  follow."  "  And  would  yon  like  to  say  that  the 
ideas  are  really  divisible  and  yet  remain  one  ?  "  **  Certainly  not." 
"  Would  you  venture  to  affirm  that  great  objects  have  a  portion  of 
greatness  transferred  to  them  ;  or  that  smaU  or  equal  objects  be- 
come small  or  equal  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  an  original  small- 
ness  or  equality  greater  than  the  portions  which  are  detached  ?  " 
"  Impossible."  "  But  in  what  other  way  can  individuals  participate 
in  ideas,  except  those  mentioned  ?  "  "  That  is  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer."  **  Is  not  the  way  in  which  you  are  led  to  conceive 
ideas  as  follows:  you  see  great  objects  pervaded  by  a  common 
form  or  idea  of  greatness,  which  you  abstract  ?  "  "  That  is  quite 
true."  **  And  supposing  you  add  the  idea  of  greatness  thus  gained 
to  the  class  of  great  objects,  a  further  idea  of  greatness  arises,  whicb 
makes  both  great;  and  this  may  go  on  to  infinity."  Socrates  re- 
plies that  the  ideas  may  be  thoughts  in  the  mind  only ;  in  this  case, 
the  consequence  would  no  longer  follow.  "  What  ?  "  says  Parmen- 
ide9,  "  can  there  be  a  thought  in  the  mind  which  is  without  an  ob- 
ject ?  Nay,  the  thought  has  an  object,  which  is  a  universal  un- 
changing unity  ;  and  what  is  this  but  an  idea?  "     "  That  is  obvi- 
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**  But  if  4he  world  partakes  in  the  ideas,  and  the  ideas  are 
tlioaghts,  most  not  each  thing  become  thought  ?  And  can  thought 
ever  ceasn  to  think  ?  "  ^1  acknowledge  the  unmeaningness  of  this,'* 
saja  Socrates,  **  and  would  rather  hare  recourve  to  the  explanation 
that  the  ideas  ans  tjrpes  in  nature,  and  that  other  things  partake  of 
them  hy  becoming  like  them."  *'  But  to  become  like  them  is  to  be 
oompirdiended  in  the  same  idea ;  and  the  likeness  of  the  idea  and 
the  individuals  implies  another  idea  of  likeness,  and  another  without 
end."  **  Qnite  true."  ^  The  theory,  then,  of  participation  by  like- 
neii  has  to  be  given  up.  You  have  hardly  jet,  Socrates,  found  out 
the  real  difficulty  of  maintaining  abstract  ideas."  "What  diffi- 
eultj  ?  "  *'  The  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  this :  an  opponent  will 
aigue  that  the  ideas  are  not  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge ; 
and  yon  cannot  disprove  the  assertion  without  a  long  and  laborious 
demonstration,  which  he  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow.  In 
the  first  place,  neither  you  nor  any  one  who  maintains  the  existence 
of  absolute  ideas  will  affirm  that  they  are  subjective."  '*  That  would 
be  a  contradiction."  ^  True ;  and  therefore  any  relation  in  these 
ideas  is  a  relation  which  concerns  themselves  only  ;  and  the  subjec- 
tive ideas  also,  which  have  a  common  name  with  them,  are  relative 
to  one  another  only,  and  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  higher 
or  absolute  ideas,  or  with  the  individuals  that  are  named  afler 
them."  "  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Socrates.  *'  I  may  illustrate 
my  meaning  in  this  way :  one  of  us  has  a  slave ;  and  the  idea  of  a 
slave  in  the  abstract  is  relative  to  the  idea  of  a  master  in  the  ab- 
stract; this  correspondence  of  ideas,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  particular  relation  of  our  slave  to  us.  Do  you  see  my 
meaning  ?  "  ^'  Perfectly."  "  And  absolute  knowledge  in  the  same 
way  corresponds  to  absolute  truth  and  being,  and  particular  knowl- 
edge to  particular  truth  and  being."  "  Clearly."  ^  And  there  is  a 
subjective  knowledge  which  is  of  subjective  truth,  having  many 
kinds,  general  and  particular.  But  the  ideas  themselves  are  not 
subjective,  and  therefore  are  not  within  our  ken."  **  They  are  not." 
**  Then  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  their  own  nature  are  unknown 
to  us  ?  "  **  That  appears  to  be  the  case."  "  There  is  a  worse 
consequence  ^et."  "  What  is  that  ?  "  **  I  think  we  must  admit 
that  absolute  knowledge  is  the  most  exact  knowledge,  which  we 
must  therefore  attribute  to  God.  But  then  see  what  follows  :  God, 
having  thi^  exact  ideal  knowledge,  can  have  no  knowledge  of  human 
things,  as  we  have  divided  the  two  spheres,  and  forbidden  any 
passing  from  one  to  the  other:  the  gods  have  knowledge  and  au- 
thority in  their  world  only,  as  we  have  in  ours.  Yet,  surely,  to 
deprive  God  of  knowledge  is  monstrous.  These  are  sonic  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  involved  in  the  assumption  of  absolute  ideas : 
the  learner  will  find  them  nearly  impossible  to  understand,  and  the 
teacher  who  has  to  impart  them  will  require  superhuman  ability: 
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there  will  always  be  ft  mpJctoii,  dtlMr  tbaft  iSbmf  ^am!  ao 
cncp,  or  are  bejond  Imnifts  kaowMfe.**  '  *I'igl«e  ift  tlial^'' *ayi 
Socrates.  **  Yet  if  tiieeedilkdtlesiBdiioo  job  togheopodfwnl 
ifloas,  what  bfcomae  of  the  *aiad  t  ftftd  wliere  are  the  rsftioiii»g 
and  reflecting  powers  t  phfloeophy  if  at  en  end***  *  I  tm^tUtf. 
do  not  see  my  wagr."*  •'I  tidnkp"  aaid  Bftraienlie^  «th«t  Ma 
arises  ont  of  your  iWimpflif  to  deAoft  afatlraelioiisb  nek  m  tibft 
good  and  the  beiuitifhl  ftad  fba  Jiuil»  bdbro  yoa  have  had  snflipiaal 
pn.vions  trainin<^;  I  aotfoed  j9iBt  deftciwicy  'i^MB  ^  ivwa  tdbfaif 
With  Aristoteles,  the  diy  hei—  ymUMtAkj.  ToUBr'M^mSmmi  la 'a 
wonderfhl  gift;  hoi  t  mmt  fta*  aaku  yoa  dfacipHae'yoittwtf  ly 
dialectic  while  yotf  i^  jronaflt  Mdi  will  eUda  >oar  grasp.*  « lad 
what  kind  of  discif^iaa  wmL  yoa  laooauBaadt*^  '<*Tha  tnUag 
which  you  heard  2feB0  practjetag;  aA  the  saoM  time^  I  adnuia  jot 
saying  to  him  that  yoQ  M  aol  oan  to  consider  fhm  difficult  ia  va^ 
ercnce  to  visible  ol^)ael%  W  oal^  to  ideaa.**  **  Tea ;  beeansa  I 
think  that  in  visible  ol^{eeCt  yoa  may  easily  show  any  nmnbar  of 
inconristcnt  consequences.**  **  Yes ;  and  yon  should  consider,  not 
only  the  consequences  which  follow  from  a  given  hypothesis,  hot 
the  consequences  also  which  follow  from  the  denial  of  the  hypothe- 
sis. For  example,  what  follows  fhxn  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  many,  and  the  oonnter-argnment  of  what  follows  fixxn 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  many :  and  similariy  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness,  motion,  rest,  generation,  cormption,  being  and  not- 
being.  And  the  consequences  most  inclilde  consequences  to  the 
things  supposed  and  to  other  things,  in  themselves  and  in  relation 
to  one  another,  to  individuals  whom  you  select,  to  the  many,  and  to 
the  all ;  these  must  be  drawn  out  both  on  the  affirmative  and  on  the 
negative  hypothesis,  —  that  is,  if  you  are  to  train  yourself  perfectly 
to  the  intell^nce  of  the  truth.'*  **  That  seems  to  be  an  awful  pro- 
cess, and  one  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said 
Socrates ;  *'  will  you  give  me  an  example  ?  "  **  You  must  not  im- 
pose such  a  task  on  a  man  of  my  years,"  said  Farmenides.  **  Then 
will  you,  Zeno  ?  "  ^  Let  us  rather,**  said  Zeno,  with  a  smile,  "  ask 
Farmenides,  for  thd  undertaking  is  a  sdrions  one,  as  he  truly  says : 
nor  could  I  urge  him  to  make  Uie  attempt,  except  in  a  select  audi<^ 
ence^  who  will  understand  him.**  The  whole  partv  joined  in  the 
request. 

Here  we  have,  first  of  all,  an  unmistakable  attack  made  by  the 
youthful  Socrates  on  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno.  He  perfectly  under- 
stands their  drift,  as  2<eno  himself  is  supposed  to  acknowledge.  But 
they  appear  to  him,  as  he  says  in  the  Fhilebus  also,  to  be  rather 
truisms  than  paradoxes.  For  every  one  must  acknowledge  ihe 
obvious  &ct,  that  the  body  being  one  has  many  members,  and  that, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  the  Iflce  partakes  of  the  unlike,  the  many  of  the 
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one. .  The  real  diiEcuIty  begins  with  the  relations  of  ideas  in  them- 
f«lvcs,  whether  of  the  one  and  many,  or  of  any  other  ideas,  to  one 
aoother  and  to  the  mind.  But  this  was  a  problem  which  the 
Kiel  tic  philosophers  had  nerer  considered  4  their  thoughts  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  contradictions  of  matter,  motion,  space,  and  the 


•  It  was  no  wonder  that  Parmenides  and  Zeno  should  hear  the 
novel  speculations  of  Socrates  with  mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and 
di^eaaore.  He.  was  going  out  of  the  received  circle  of  disputation 
into  a  region  in  which  they  could  hardly  follow  him.  From  the 
rode  idea  of  being  in  the  abstract,  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  uni- 
versals  or  general  notions.  There  is.  no  contradiction  in  material 
things  partaking  of  the  ideas  of  one  and  many ;  neither  is  there  any 
contradiction  in  the  ideas  of  one  and  many,  like  and  unlike,  in 
themselves.  But  the  contradiction  arises  when  we  attempt  to  con- 
ceive ideas  in  their  connection,  or  to  ascertain  their  relation  to  phe- 
nomena. Still  he  affirms  the  existence  of  such  ideas ;  and  this  is 
the  position  which  is  now  in  turn  submitted  to  the  criticisms  of 
Parmenides. 

To  appreciate  truly  the  character  of  these  criticisms,  we  must 
remember  the  place  held  by  Parmenides  in  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy.  He  is  the  founder  of  idealism,  and  also  of  dialectic,  or, 
in  modem  phraseology,  of  metaphysics  and  logic  Like  Plato,  he  is 
straggling  after  something  wider  and  deeper  than  satisfied  the  con- 
temporary Pythagoreans.  And  Plato  with  a  true  instinct  recognizes 
him  as  his  spiritual  father,  whom  he  '^  revered  and  honored  more 
than  all  other  philosophers  together."  He  may  be  supposed  to  have 
thought  more  than  he  said,  or  was  able  to  express.  And,  although 
he  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  criticised  the  ideas  of  Plato 
without  an  anachronism,  the  criticism  is  appropriately  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  founder  of  the  ideal  philosophy. 

There  was  probably  a  time  in  the  life  of  Plato  when  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Socrates  came  into  conflict  with  the  metaphysical  theo- 
ries of  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  he  sought  to  supplement  the  one 
by  the  other.  The  older  philosophies  were  great  and  awful ;  and 
they  had  the  charm  of  antiquity.  Something  which  found  a  response 
in  his  own  mind  seemed  to  have  been  lost  as  well  as  gained  in  the 
Socratic  dialetic.  He  felt  no  incongruity  in  the  veteran  Parmenides 
correcting  the  youthful  Socrates. .  Two  points  in  his  criticism  are 
eppecially  deserving  of  notice.  First  of  all,  Parmenides  tries  him 
by  the  test  of  consistency.  Socrates  is  willing  to  assume  ideas  or 
principles  of  the  just,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  to  extend  them  to 
man  (cp.  Phaedo,  98)  ;  but  he  is  reluctant  to  admit  that  there  are 
general  ideas  of  hair,  mud,  filth,  etc.  There  is  an  ethical  universal 
or  idea,  but  is  there  also  a  universal  of  physics  ?  of  the  meanest 
things  in  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  ?     Parmenides  rebukes 
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ibis  want  of  condstoiejr  in  Socrmtet,  wUdi  be  attribntet  toUt  Timtb 
As  be  grows  older,  phUoeophj  will  takeafinner  boldof  Ub,  and  tfaea 
be  will  despise  nettfaer  great  thingi  nor  email,  and  he  will  tbfaik  leee 
of  tbe  opinions  of  raankiiid.  (Gp.  Soph.  9S7  A.)  Here  is  fi{^j 
toucbed  one  of  the  meet  fkialHar  prindplee  of  modem  philoeophj,  that 
in  tbe  meanest  operatkme  of  nntmret  aa  well  aa  in  the  nobleat,  in  SMid 
and  filthy  as  well  ae  Ia  the  aim.  and  etarii  gnat  tmtha  are  eentilned. 
At  tbe  taaM  time,  w»  maj  note  alsa  tfie  tramltloa  la  the  mind  of 
Plato».tawhidL  AriHoOa  reftn.(liet.  1.  •,. 9),  when,  aa  hoiajr8»he 
transferred  the  Socatle  mdfemi  oCeddea  t»  the  whole  of  natmcvu 

Tbe  other  erideisB  of  Fasmnidea  oft  Socrates  attrUratea  to  him  a 
want  of  practice  in  dialeotie^  He  has  obeerred  this  defidencj  in 
him  when  talking  to  AziieQlelea  oa  a  previoiia  oeeaaloiL  Kato 
seems  to  imply  that  tfanw  waa  •omethfng  more  in  die  dialectic  of 
Zeno  than  in  the  mere  interrogntlott  of  Socrates.  Here^  egMo,  he 
may  perbape  be  describing  ihm  procesi  which  his  own  mind  went 
tbrongb.  when  be  first  beoime  more  intimately  acquainted,  whether 
at  Me<;ara  or  elsewhere,  with  the  Eleatic  and  Megarian  philosophers. 
Still,  Parmenides  does  not  deny  to  Socrates  tbe  credit  of  baring 
gone  beyond  them  in  seeking  to  apply  tbe  paradoxes  of  Zeno  to  ideas ; 
and  this  is  tbe^>plication  wbidi  be  himself  makes  of  them  in  tbe  latter 
part  of  tbe  dialogue*  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  to  him  the  sort 
of  mental  gymnastic  which  be  should  practice.  He  should  consider 
not  only  what  would  fbllow  from  a  given  hypothesis,  but  what  would 
follow  fW>m  the  denial  of  it,  to  that  wblch  is  the  subject  of  tbe 
hypotbests,  and  to  aU  other  things.  There  is  na  trace  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenopbon  of  any  such  method  being  attributed  to 
Socrates ;  nor  is  the  dialectic  here  spoken  of  that  **  fiivorite  method  " 
of  proceeding  by  regtdar  dirisions,  which  is  described  in  tbe  Fbae- 
dms  and  Fhilebns,.  and  of  whicb  examples  are  given  in  tbe  Politicus 
and  in  tbe  Sophist.  It  la  expressly  spoken  of  (p.  1S6  £.)  as  tbe 
method  which  Socrates  bad  heard  Zenio  practioe  in  the  days  of  bis 
youth. 

Tbe  disenssioa  of  Socrates  with  Parmenides  is  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  passages  in  Plato.  Few  writers  have  ever  been  able  to 
anticipate  ^  the  criticism  of  the  morrow  "  on  their  own  fiivorite 
notions.  But  Plato  may  here  be  said  to  anticipate  tbe  judgment 
not  only  of  tbe  morrow,,  but  of  all  afler-ages  on  tbe  Platonic  ideas. 
For  in  some  points  be  touches  questions  which  baye  not  yet  receiTed 
their  solution  in  modem  philosophy. 

Tbe  first  difiiculty  which  Permenides  raises  respecting  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas  relates  to  tbe  manner  in  which  individuals  are  connected 
with  them.  Do  individuals  partake  of  tbe  ideas,  or  do  they  merely 
resemble  them  ?  Parmenides  shows  that  objections  may  be  urged 
against  either  of  these  modes  of  conceiving  tbe  connection.  Things 
are  little  by  partaking  of  littleness,  great  by  partaking  of  greatness^ 
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and  dio  like.  But  they  cannot  partake  of  a  part  of  greatness,  fo 
that  will  not  make  them  great,  etc. ;  nor  can  each  object  monopoliz 
the  whole.  The  only  answer  to  this  is,  that  *'  partaking  "  is  a  figur 
of  upcech,  really  corresponding  to  the  processes  which  a  later  logi 
designates  by  the  terms  ^  abstraction  *'  and  ^  generalization."  Whei 
we  have  described  accurately  the  methods  or  forms  which  the  min< 
employs,  we  cannot  further  criticise  them,  at  least  we  can  only  criti 
ciae  them  with  reAsrence  to  their  fitness  as  instruments  of  thought  t 
express  fiu^ts. 

'  Socrates  attempts  to  support  his  view  of  the  ideas  by  the  paralle 
of  the  day,  which  is  one  and  in  many  places ;  but  he  is  easily  driyei 
from  Uus  by  a  counter  illustration  of  Parmenides,  who  compares  th< 
idea  of  greatness  to  a  sail.  He  truly  explains  to  Socrates  thai  h< 
has  attained  the  conception  of  ideas  by  a  process  of  generalization 
At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  a  difficulty,  which  appears  to  h 
iuTolved,  namely,  that  the  process  of  generalization  will  go  on  t 
infinity.  Socrates  meets  the  supposed  difficulty  by  a  flash  of  light 
which  is  indeed  the  true  answer,  "  that  the  ideas  are  in  our  mind 
only."  Neither  realism  is  the  truth,  nor  nominalism  is  the  trutli 
but  conceptualism ;  and  conceptualism  or  any  other  psychoiogica 
theory  falls  yery  fiur  short  of  the  infinite  subtlety  of  language  am 
thought. 

But  the  realism  of  ancient  philosophy  will  not  admit  of  thi; 
answer,  which  is  vigorously  repelled  by  Parmenides  with  anothej 
half  truth  of  later  philosophy,  ''  Every  subject  or  subjective  mus 
have  an  object."  Here  is  the  great  though  unconscious  truth  (shal 
we  say?)  or  error,  which  underlay  the  early  Greek  philosophy 
'*  Ideas  must  have  a  real  existence ;  they  are  not  mere  forms  oi 
opinions,  which  may  be  changed  arbitrarily  by  individuals.  Bu 
the  early  Greek  philosopher  never  clearly  saw  that  true  ideas  wen 
only  universal  facts,  and  that  there  might  be  error  in  universals  at 
well  as  in  particulars. 

Socrates  makes  one  more  attempt  to  defend  the  Platonic  ideai 
by  representing  them  as  paradigms ;  this  is  again  answered  by  th( 
^  argumentum  ad  infinitum."  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  thi 
process  which  is  thus  described  has  no  real  existence.  The  mind 
afler  having  obtained  a  general  idea,  does  not  really  go  on  to  fom 
another  which  includes  that,  and  all  the  individuals  contained  undei 
it,  and  another  and  another  without  end.  The  difficulty  belongs  is 
fact  to  the  Megarian  ai^e  of  philosophy,  and  is  due  to  their  illogical 
logic,  and  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
part  played  by  language  in  the  process  of  thought.  No  such  per 
pluxity  could  ever  trouble  a  modem  metaphysician,  any  more  thao 
the  fallacy  of  "  calvus  "  or  "  acervus,"  or  of  "  Achilles  and  the  tor- 
toise." These  **  surds  "  of  metaphysics  ought  to  occasion  no  more 
diiiiinilty  in  speculation  than  a  perpetually  recurring  fraction  in 
arithmetic. 
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It  is  otherwise  witk  die  oljeetkm  vlddi  Mom§ :  Bcnr.ace  we  i0 
bridge  the  dMsm  between  pbenoowBa  and  onta.  Imlweea  gods  ead 
men  ?  This  is  the  dMbd^  of  phttoinpliy  in  nU  ^gM :  How  eea 
we  gut  beyond  the  eivele  of  ow  own  Idtoasb  or  how  wmrfnfng  within 
them  can  we  haTO  apf  erltaiion  of  a  trndi  bejond  and  independent 
of  them?  Pisnaeiddee  dgnwa  ont  tidi  dMten^y  with  great  daarneas. 
Aovurding  to  him,  there  areiMt  onlj  one  bat  two  ehMBS :  the  int» 
between  indiTiduals  and  the  fdeae  iHddi  have  a  oommon  name;  tiie 
second,  between  the  ideaa  in  nt  and  the  ideaa  abaohrte.  :.1!he  ftrat 
of  these  two  difficnUiea  fluuddndy  na  we  HM^  saf t  *  Itttlit  pafO(^^ 
Uwguage  of  the  Fhileba%  Iwre  tong  agreed  to  treat  aa  obaolete;  die 
second  remains  a  ^BfBenlQr  ftr  na  na  w^  aa  far  the  Gredu  of  die 
fimrth  centrnj  before  CMity  and  ia  the  •tniabBag4)loek  of  Kantfis 
critic,  and  of  the  Handltonian  adiqptation  of  Kant,  aa  well  aa  of  die 
Platonic  ideas.  It  Ina  been  wM  that  **7oa  eannot  eriddse  Bevehh* 
tion."  *«  Then  how  do  yon  know  wliat  ia  BefebHon,  or  diat  diere 
is  one  at  all,"  is  the  iaunedlale  r^ohider, — **  Too  know  nothing  of 
things  in  themselTes."  *^Then  how  do  you  know  that  there  are 
things  in  themselTOs  ?  "  In  some  respects,  the  difficulty  pressed 
harder  npon  the  Greek  than  npon  onrselTes.  For  conceiving  of 
God  more  under  the  attribute  of  knowledge  than  we  do,  he  was 
more  under  the  necessity  of  separating  the  divine  from  the  human, 
as  two  spheres  which  had  no  communication  with  one  another. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Plato,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Parmemdes, 
does  not  treat  even  this  second  class  of  difficulties  as  hopeless  or 
insoluble.  He  says  only  that  they  cannot  be  explained  without  a 
long  and  laborious  demonstration :  *'  the  teacher  will  require  super- 
human ability,  and  the  learner  will  be  hard  of  understanding.*^ 
But  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  find  an  answer  to  them ;  for,  as 
Socrates  and  Parmenides  both  admit,  the  denial  of  abstract  ideas  is 
the  destruction  of  the  mind.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  among 
the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ 
a  panic  mi^t  arise  from  the  denial  of  universals,  similar  to  that 
which  arose  in  the  last  century  from  Hume's  denial  of  our  ideas  of 
cause  and  effect.  Men  do  not  at  first  recognize  that  thought,  like 
digestion,  will  go  on  much  the  same,  notwithstanding  any  theories 
which  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  process. 
Parmenides  attributes  the  difficulties  in  which  Socrates  is  involved 
to  a  want  of  comprehensiveness  in  his  mode  of  reasoning;  he  should 
consider  every  question  on  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  hy- 
pothesis, with  reference  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
denial  as  well  as  iW>m  the  assertion  of  a  given  statement 

The  argument  which  follows  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  Plato. 
It  appears  to  be  an  imitation,  or  parody,  of  the  Zenonian  dialectic, 
just  as  the  speeches  in  the  Phaedrus  are  an  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Lysias,  or  as  the  derivations  in  the  Cratylus  are  an  imitation,  half 
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serious,  half  Bicedous,  of  some  cootemporary  Sophist  Tho  intex^ 
locutor  18  not  supposed,  as  in  most  of  tlie  other  Platonic  dialogues, 
to  take  a  living  part  in  the  ai;gumcnt ;  he  is  only  required  to  sa^r 
**  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  in  the  right  places.  A  hint  has  been  already 
given  that  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno  admitted  of  a  higher  application 
(p.  129,  1S5  £).  This  hint  is  the  thread  by  which  Plato  connects 
^be  two  parts  of  the  dialogue. 

The  paradoxes  of  Parmenides  seem  trivial  to  us,  because  the 
words  to  which  they  relate  have  become  trivial ;  their  true  nature 
AS  mere  abstract  terms  is  perfectly  understood,  and  we  are  -inclined 
to  regard  the  treatment  of  them  in  Plato  as  a  mere  straw-splitting, 
or  legerdemain  of  words.  Yet  there  was  a  power  in  them  which 
fascinated  the  Neoplatonists  for  centuries  afVerwards.  Something 
that  they  found  in  them,  or  brought  to  them  —  some  echo  or  anti- 
cipation of  a  great  truth  or  error,  exercised  a  wonderful  influence 
over  their  minds.  To  do  the  Parmenides  justice,  we  should  imagine 
rimilar  dropiai  raised  on  themes  as  sacred  to  us,  as  the  notions  of 
one  or  being  were  to  an  ancient  Elcatic.  *'If  God  is,  what  follows? 
if  God  is  not,  what  follows  ?  "  Or  again :  If  Grod  is  or  is  not  the 
world ;  or  if  God  is  or  is  not  many,  or  has  or  has  not  parts,  or  is  or 
is  not  in  the  world,  or  in  time ;  or  is  or  is  not  finite  or  infinite.  Or 
if  the  world  is  or  is  not ;  or  has  or  has  not  a  beginning  or  end :  or 
b  or  b  not  infinite,  or  infinitely  divisible.  Or  again ;  if  God  is  or 
is  not  identical  with  his  laws ;  or  if  man  is  or  is  not  identical  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  We  can  easily  see  that  here  are  many  subjects 
for  thought,  and  that  from  these  and  similar  hypotheses  questions  of 
great  interest  might  arise.  And  we  also  remark,  that  the  conclu- 
sions derived  firom  either  of  the  two  alternative  propositions  might 
be  equally  impossible  and  contradictory. 

When  we  ask  what  is  the  object  of  these  paradoxes,  some  have 
answered  that  they  are  a  mere  logical  puzzle,  while  others  have  seen 
in  them  an  Hegelian  propaedeutic  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  The 
first  of  these  views  derives  support  from  the  manner  in  which  Par- 
menides speaks  of  a  similar  method  being  applied  to  all  ideas.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Plato  would  have  furnished  so  elaborate 
an  exftmple,  not  of  his  own  but  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic,  had  he  in- 
tended only  to  give  an  illustration  of  method.  The  second  view 
has  been  oflen  overstated  by  those  who,  like  Hegel  himself  have 
tended  to  confuse  ancient  with  modern  philosophy.  We  need  not 
deny  that  Plato,  trained  in  the  school  of  Cratylus  and  Heraclitus, 
mav  have  seen  that  a  contradiction  in  terms  is  sometimes  the  best 
expression  of  a  truth  higher  than  either  (Soph.  255  fiT.).  But  his 
ideal  theory  is ''not  based  on  antinomies.  The  correlation  of  ideas 
was  the  metaphysical  difficulty  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
the  Megarian  philosophy  was  a  "  reductio  ad  absurcluni "  of  their 
isolation.  To  restore  them  to  their  natural  connectiuii,  and  to  de- 
void. III.  15 
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tect  the  ncgatiTe  elemtiit  !&  tliem  b  die  aim  of  Flato  in  tlie  SopUit 
But  his  view  of  their  eonneetion  fldlt  Tory  fiur  tbort  of  the  Hegeliaa 
identity  of  Being  and  Not-being. .  The  Btnng  and  Not4Miiig  cf 
Plato  neTer  merge  in  each  other,  thoo^  he  b  aware  that  *  detar- 
mination  is  only  negatton." 

After  criticising  the  hypotheaee  of  otheny  it  may  appear  pre- 
sumptuous to  add  another  gneei  to  the  many  wUdi  hafe  been 
already  offered.  May  we  Hgr,  In  Flatonio  langoage,  that  we  itill 
seem  to  see  Testigea  of  a  track  whieh  has  not  yet  been  takent  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  obaenii^  of  the  iPlumenklee  would  not 
have  existed  to  a  contemporary  ttndent  of  phOoeophy,  and,  like  the 
similar  difficulty  in  the  Fhilebos»  b  reaUy  doe  to  oar  ignoranee  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  age.  There  b  an  obacure  Megarian  faflnenee 
on  Plato  which  cannot  wholly  be  cleared  np,  and  b  not  mndi  illna- 
trated  by  the  doubtftd  tradition  of  Ids  retirement  to  Megara  alter 
the  death  of  Socratea.  For  Megara  was  within  a  walk  of  Athen% 
and  Plato  might  hare  learned  the  Megarian  doctrines  without  set- 
tling there. 

W<B  may  begin  by  remarking  that  the  theses  of  Parmenides  are 
expressly  said  to  foUow  the  method  of  Zeno,  and  that  the  complex 
dilemma,  though  declared  to  be  capable  of  uniyersal  application,  b 
applied  in  this  instance  to  Zeno's  familiar  question  of  the  "  one  and 
many."  Here,  then,  b  a  double  indication  of  the  connection  of  the 
Parmenides  with  the  Uristic  schooL  The  old  Eleaties  had  asserted 
the  exbtence  of  Being,  which  they  at  first  regarded  as  finite,  then 
as  infinite,  then  as  ndther  finite  nor  infinite,  to  which  some  of  them 
had  giren  what  Aristotle  calls  **  a  form ; "  others  had  ascribed  a 
material  nature  only.  The  tendency  of  their  philosophy  was  to 
deny  to  Being  all  predicates.  The  Megarians,  who  succeeded  them, 
expressly  aflirmed  that  no  predicate  could  be  asserted  of  any  subject ; 
they  also  converted  the  idea  of  Being  into  that  of  Good,  perhaps 
with  the  yiew  of  preserving  a  sort  of  neutrality  or  indiflerence  be- 
twHen  the  mind  and  things.  As  if  they  had  said,  in  the  language 
of  modem  philosophy :  ^  Being  b  not  oidy  neither  finite  nor  infinite, 
neither  at  rest  nor  in  motion,  but  neither  subjective  nor  objectave." 

This  b  the  track  along  which  Plato  b  leading  us.  Zeno  had 
attempted  to  prove  the  exbtence  of  the  one  by  dbproving  the  ex- 
istence of  the  many,  and  P&rmcnides  seems  to  aim  at  proving  the 
existence  of  the  subject  by  showing  the  contradictions  which  fi>llow 
from  the  assertion  of  any  predicates.  Take  the  simplest  of  all  no- 
tionit,  "  unity ;  **  you  cannot  even  assert  being  or  time  of  thb  with- 
out involving  a  contradiction.  But  is  thb  skeptical  result  the  final 
conclusion  ?  Probably  no  more  than  of  Zeno's  denial  of  the  many, 
or  of  Parmenides'  assault  upon  the  Ideas.  To  us  there  seems  to  be 
no  residuum  of  this  long  piece  of  dialectics.  But  to  the  mind  of 
Parmenides  and  Plato,  **  Gott-betrunkene  menschen,"  there  still  re- 
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maiiicd  the  idea  of  "^  being  *'  or  *'  good,**  wliich  could  not  be  con- 
cetTud,  defined,  uttered,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  be  got  rid 
of.  Neither  of  them  would  have  imo^i^ned  that  their  disputation 
tsinsr  touched  the  Divine  Being.  (Cp.  Phil.  22  C.)  The  same  diffi- 
eulciet  about  Unity  and  Being  are  raised  in  the  Sophist,  250  ff. ;  but 
there  only  as  preliininHry  to  their  final  solution. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  real  aim  of  the  hypotheses  of  Par- 
menides  is  to  criticise  the  earlier  Eleatic  philosophy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Zeno  or  the  Megarians.  It  is  Uie  same  kind  of  criticism 
which  Plato  has  extended  lo  his  own  doctrine  of  ideas.  Nor  is 
thf^ns  anything  inconsistent  in  attributing  to  the  **  father  Parmeni- 
dci "  the  last  review  of  the  Eleatic  doctrines.  The  latest  phases  of 
all  philosophies  were  fathered  upon  the  founder  of  the  school. 

l>ther  critics  have  regarded  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Parmen- 
iJeH  either  as  skeptical  or  as  Heraclitean.  In  the  first  case,  they 
assume  that  Plato  means  to  show  the  impossibility  of  any  truth. 
But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  Plato,  and  could  not  with  propriety  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Parmenides,  who,  in  this  very  dialogue,  is 
urging  Socrates  not  to  doubt  ever}'thin<?,  but  to  discipline  his  mind 
with  a  view  to  the  more  precise  attainment  of  truth.  Tlie  same 
remark  applies  to  the  second  of  the  two  theories.  Plato  everywhere 
ridicules  (perhaps  unfairly)  his  Heraclitean  contemporaries  :  and  if 
he  had  intended  to  support  an  Heraclitean  thesis,  would  hardly  have 
chosen  Parmenides,  the  condemner  of  the  *'  undisceming  tribe  who 
say  that  things  both  are  and  are  not,"  to  be  the  speaker.  The  lost 
words,  or  conclusion,  may  have  a  Heniclitean  sound ;  but  they  are 
arrived  at  in  a  different  way,  and  have  an  entirely  diff*erent  design. 

We  may  now  endeavor  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth 
which  Parmenides  knew  so  well,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
them. 

The  argument  falls  into  two  principal  divisions:  There  is  the 
hypothesis  that  — 

L  One  is. 
ii.  One  is  not. 
If  one  is,  it  is  nothing. 
If  one  is  not,  it  is  everything. 
But  M  and  is  not  may  be  taken  in  two  senses : 

Either  one  is  one, 
Or,  one  has  being, 
from  which  opposite  consequences  are  deduced : 

L  a.  If  one  is  one,  it  is  nothing  (137  C-142  B). 
L  b.  If  one  has  being,  it  is  all  things  (142  B-157  B). 
To  which  are  appended  two  subordinate  consequences : 

i.  aa.  If  one  has  being,  all  other  things  are  (157  B-159  B). 
i.  bb.  If  one  is  one,  all  other  things  are  not  (159  B-160  B). 
The  same  distinction  is  then  applied  to  the  negative  hypothesis . 
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iL  a.  If  one  it  not  one»  U  is  all  thingt  (160  B-ies  B). 
ii  b.  IT  one  hu  not  being,  it  ii  nothing  (16S  B-164  B). 
Involving  two  panllel  oonaeqneneei  respecting  tlM  odier  or  nmnin- 

der :  ... 

iL  aa.  If  one  is  not  one,  other  things  are  all  (164  B-165 

E.)  .  •.      If,. 

iL  bb.  If  one  has  not  beings  other  things  aie  not  (166  B  to 
the  end).  -..•«••      •  ;,i»iiu 

••*    .. 

**  1  cannot  refusey'*  said  FiBnnenidesy  **  sinee,  as  Zeno  xemada^  w« 
are  alone,  though  I  maj  say  with  Ibjrens,  who  in  his  old  age  Ml  In 
love,  I,  like  the  old  raoeliorse^  trembk  at  the  prospect  of  ths  coarse 
which  I  am  to  run,  and  which  I  Imow  so  weU.  But  as  I  most  at- 
tempt this  laborious  game,  what  sliall  be  the  subject  ?  Sqipose  I 
take  my  own  hypothesis  of  the  one."  **  By  all  means,"  said  Zeno. 
**  And  who  will  answer  me?  Shall  I  propose  the  youngest?  he 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  say  what  he  tblnks,  and  his  answers  will 
give  me  time  to  breathe."  ^  I  am  the  youngest,"  said  Aristotelesy 
**  and  at  your  service ;  proceed  with  your  questions."  The  result 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

L  a.  One  is  not  many,  and  therefore  has  no  parts,  and  therefore 
is  not  a  whole,  which  is  a  sum  of  parts,  and  therefore  has  neither 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  and  is  therefore  infinite,  and  therefore 
without  figure,  whether  circular  or  rectilinear  (because  a  circular 
figure  has  a  centre  and  circumference,  and  in  a  rectilinear  figure 
there  is  a  middle  which  is  between  the  extremes),  and  therefore  is 
not  in  place,  whether  in  another  which  would  encirck  and  touch  the 
one  at  many  points  and  in  many  parts ;  or  in  itself^  because  that 
which  is  self-containing  is  also  contained,  and  therefore  not  one  but 
two.  This  being  premised,  let  us  consider  whether  one  is  capable 
either  of  motion  or  rest.  Modon  is  either  change  of  substance, 
or  motion  on  an  axis,  or  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the  one  is 
incapable  of  change  of  substance,  which  implies  change  finom  one 
to  another,  or  of  motion  •  on  an  axis,  because  the  axii  has  parts 
}iround  the  axis;  and  any  other  motion  involves  change  of  jdace. 
But  existence  in  place  has  been  already  shown  to  be  impossible ; 
and  still  more  impossible  is  becoming  in  place,  which  implies  par- 
tial existence  in  two  places  at  once,  or  entire  existence  neither  within 
nor  without  the  same ;  but  how  can  this  be  ?  And  yet  more  impos- 
sible is  the  becoming,  whether  as  a  whole  or  parts  of  that  which  is 
neither  a  whole  nor  parts.  The  one,  then,  is  incapable  of  motion. 
But  neither  can  the  one  exist  in  anything,  and  therefore  not  in  the 
same,  whether  itself  or  some  other,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  resL 
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Neither  is  one  the  same  with  itself  or  any  other,  or  other  than  itself 
or  Any  other.  For  if  other  tlian  itself,  then  other  than  one,  nnd 
therefore  no  longer  one ;  and,  if  the  same  with  other,  it  would  be 
that  other,  and  other  than  one.  Neither  can  one  while  remaining 
one  be  other  than  other ;  for  other,  and  not  one,  is  the  other  of  any 
other  thing.  But  if  not  other  by  virtue  of  being  one,  then  not  one ; 
and  if  not  itself,  not  other,  or  other  of  anything.  Neither  will  one 
be  the  same  with  itself.  For  the  nature  of  the  same  is  not  that  of 
the  one,  but  a  thing  which  becomes  the  same  with  anything  does  not 
necessarily  become  one  with  it,  for  that  which  becomes  the  same 
with  the  many  becomes  many  and  not  one.  And  therefore  if  the 
one  is  the  same  with  itself,  the  one  is  not  one  with  itself;  and  there- 
fore one  and  not  one.  And  therefore  one  is  neither  other  than 
other,  nor  the  same  with  itself.  Neither  will  the  one  be  like  or  un- 
like itself  or  anything  else  ;  for  likeness  is  sameness  of  state,  and  the 
one  and  the  same  are  difierent.  And  one  having  any  affection 
which  is  other  than  the  one  would  be  more  than  one.  The  one, 
then,  cannot  be  like  or  have  the  same  affection  with  itself  or  another ; 
nor  can  the  one  have  any  other  afiection,  that  is,  be  unlike  itself  or 
any  other,  for  that  '^ould  involve  more  than  one.  The  one,  then,  is 
neither  like  nor  unlike  itself  or  other.  This  being  the  case,  neither 
can  the  one  be  equal  or  unequal  to  itself  or  anything  else.  For 
equality  implies  sameness  of  measure,  as  inequality  implies  a  greater 
or  less  number  or  size  of  measures.  But  the  one,  not  having  same- 
ness, cannot  have  sameness  of  measure  ;  nor  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  measures,  for  that  would  imply  parts  and  multitude ;  nor  one 
measure  only,  for  that  would  involve  equality  with  that  measure, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  Again,  can  one  be  older 
or  younger  than  itself?  or  of  the  same  age  with  itself?  That  would 
imply  likeness  and  unlikeness,  sameness  and  difierence.  Therefore 
one  cannot  exist  in  time,  because  that  which  exists  in  time  is  ever 
becoming  older  and  younger  than  itself  (for  older  and  younger  are 
relative  terms,  and  he  who  becomes  older  becomes  younger),  and  is 
also  of  the  same  age  with  itself.  None  of  which,  or  any  other  ex- 
pressions of  time,  whether  past,  future,  or  present,  can  be  affirmed  of 
one.  One  neither  is,  has  been,  nor  will  be.  -^And,  as  these -are  the 
>nly  modes  of  existence,  one  exists  not,  and  is  not  one.  But  to  that 
which  exists  not  there  is  no  attribute  or  relation,  neither  name  nor 
word  nor  science  nor  perception  nor  opinion  appertaining.  One, 
then,  is  neither  named,  nor  uttered,  nor  imagined,  nor  known,  nor 
perceived.     Is  that  possible  ?     **  I  think  not." 

i.  b.  Let  us,  however,  commence  the  inquiry  again.  Assume  that 
one  exists,  and  what  new  train  of  consequences  will  follow  ?  If  one 
is,  one  partakes  of  being,  which  is,  and  is  not  the  same  with  one ; 
the  woitls  "  being  "  and  "  one  "  have  different  meanings.  Observe 
the  consequence  :  In  the  unity  of  being  or  the  being  of  unity  are  two 
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parts,  being  and  uni^,  itbkAk  ftcm  one  wbole.  And  each  of  the  two 
pails  is  1^  a  whole,  and  iavolYes  the  other,  and  may  be  ffarther 
rubdivided  into  one  and  beiDj^  and  is  therefore  not  one  baft  two; 
and  thus  one  is  nerer  ooe^  and  the  one  being  in  tlds  way  beeoows 
many  and  infinite.  Again,  let  os  ooneeiFe  of  a  one  to  wliieh  wo 
attribute  existence  by  an  efibrt  of  abstraction  separately  finom  exiat- 
ence :  will  this  abstnet  ooe  be  one  or  many f  Yon  say  one  only; 
l«:t  ns  see.  In  the  first  plioe,  tlds  nnlty  has  being;  and  is  other 
than  being ;  and  unity  and  beinf^  If  separate,,  mntnidly  exclnde  eaek 
other :  and  the  Tery  term  **  each  other "  implies  that  both  partake 
of  the  nature  of  other,  which  b  therefore  neither  one  nor  being ;  and 
whether  we  take  being  and  other,  or  being  and  one,  or  ooe  and 
other,  in  any  case  wo  have  two  things  which  separately  are  called 
either,  and  toother  both.  And  both  are  two  and  either  of  two  b 
severally  one,  and  if  one  be  added  to  any  of  the  pairs,  the  snrn  b 
three ;  as  two  they  are  even,  as  three  they  are  odd  numbers ;  and 
being  two  units  they  exist  twice,  and  therefore  are  twiL*e  two ;  and 
bein^  three  units,  they  exist  thrice,  and  therefore  are  thrice  three, 
and  taken  together  they  are  twice  three  and  thrice  two :  they  are 
even  numbers  multiplied  into  even,  and  odd  into,  even,  and  even  into 
odd  numbers.  But  if  one  exists,  and  both  odd  and  even  numbers 
are  included  in  one,  must  not  every  number  exist  ?  And  number  b 
infinite,  and  therefore  exbtence  must  bo  infinite,  for  every  member 
partakes  of  being,  and  every  firaction  of  every  number  partakes  of 
being ;  therefore  being  has  the  greatest  number  of  parts,  and  ever/ 
part,  however  great  or  however  small,  b  equally  one.  But  can  one 
be  in  many  places  and  yet  be  a  whole  ?  If  not  a  whole  it  must  be 
divided  into  parts  and  represented  by  a  number  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  parts.  And  if  so,  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that 
being  has  the  greatest  number  of  parts ;  for  being  b  coequal  and 
coextensive  with  one,  and  has  no  more  parts  than  one.  One,  again, 
divided  by  being  into  parts  is  many  and  infinite  And  thb  b  true 
of  the  abstract  one,  as  well  as  of  the  unity  of  being.  But  the  parts 
are  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  whole  b  a  limit,  and  the  one  b  there- 
fore limited  as  well  as  infinite ;  and  that  which  b  a  whole  has  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end,  and  a  nddiUe  b  equidistant  finm  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  one  is  therefore  of  a  certain  rectilinear  or  circular  form, 
which  being  a  whole  includes  all  the  parts  which  are  the  whole,  and 
b  therefore  self-contained*  And  yet  the  whole  b  not  In  the  parts, 
whether  all  or  some.  Not  in  all,  because,  if  in  all,  also  in  one ;  for, 
if  not  in  any  one,  how  in  all  ?  —  not  in  some,  because  the  more  would 
then  be  continued  In  the  less.  But  if  not  in  all,  nor  in  any,  nor  in 
some,  either  nowhere  or  in  other.  And  if  nowhere,  nothing ;  there- 
fore in  other.  The  one  as  a  whole,  then,  is  in  other,  but  regarded 
as  a  sum  of  parts  b  in  itself;  and  b  both  in  itself  and  other.  This 
beinsr  the  case,  the  one  b  at  once  both  at  rest  and  in  motion :  at 
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rest,  becaoM  resting  in  itself;  in  motion,  because  it  is  ever  in  other. 
And  if  there  is  trath  in  what  has  preceded,  one  is  the  same  and  not 
the  same  with  itself  and  all  other.  '  For  everything  in  relation  to 
everything  else  is  either  the  same  with  it  or  other ;  or  if  neither  the 
tame  nor  other,  then  in  the  relation  of  part  to  a  whole  or  whole  to 
a  port.  Bat  one  cannot  be  a  part  or  whole  in  relation  to  one,  nor 
other  than  one;  and  is  thensfore  the  same  with  one.  Yet  this 
sameness  is  again  contradicted  by  one  being  in  another  place  from 
itself^  which  is  in  the  same  place ;  this  follows  from  one  being  in 
itself  and  other ;  one,  therefore,  is  other  than  itself!  But  if  a  thing 
is  other  of  something,  will  it  not  be  other  of  other  ?  And  the  not 
one  is  otlier  of  the  one,  and  the  one  of  the  not  one ;  therefore  one  is 
otlivr  of  all  others.  But  the  same  and  the  other  exclude  one 
another,  and  thereibre  the  other  can  never  be  in  the  same  ;  nor  can 
the  other  be  in  anything  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  as  for  that  time 
the  other  will  be  in  the  same.  And  the  other,  if  never  in  the  same, 
and  never  in  anything,  cannot  be  either  in  the  one  or  the  not  one. 
And  one  is  not  other  than  not  one,  either  by  having  the  nature  of 
other  or  by  partaking  of  other.  Neither  can  the  not  one  participate 
in  the  one,  for  it  would  cease  to  be  not  one,  and  would  become  one ; 
nor  can  the  not  one  partake  of  number,  for  that  also  involves  unity, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  part ;  and  therefore  not  being  other  or 
related  to  other  as  a  whole  to  parts  or  parts  to  a  whole,  not  one  is 
the  same  as  one.  Wherefore  the  one  is  the  same  and  also  not  the 
same  with  the  others  and  also  with  itself;  and  is  therefore  like  and 
unlike  itself  and  the  others,  and  just  as  different  from  the  others  as 
they  are  from  the  one,  neither  more  nor  less.  But  if  neither  more 
nor  less,  equally  different ;  and  therefore  the  one  and  the  others  are 
in  the  same  relations.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
names ;  when  you  repeat  the  same  name  twice  over,  you  mean  the 
same  thing ;  and  when  you  say  that  the  other  is  other  than  the  one, 
or  the  one  other  than  the  other,  this  very  word  other  (crcpov),  which 
is  applied  to  both,  also  implies  sameness.  One,  then,  as  being  other 
thiugs,  and  other  things  as  being  other  than  one,  are  alike  in  the 
relation  of  other;  and  likeness  is  similarity  of  relations.  And 
everything  as  being  other  of  everything  is  also  like  everything. 
Again,  the  like  is  opposed  to  the  unlike,  and  the  other  to  the  same, 
and  the  one  has  been  shown  to  be  the  same  with  the  other.  Now 
to  be  the  same  with  the  others  is  the  opposite  of  being  other  than 
the  others ;  and  the  one,  as  other  than  the  others,  has  been  shown 
to  be  like  the  others ;  and  therefore^  being  the  same,  is,  by  parity 
of  opposites.  of  the  nature  of  the  unlike.  One,  then,  is  both  like 
and  unlike  the  others;  like,  as  being  other,  unlike,  as  being  the 
same.  Again,  one,  as  having  the  same  relations,  has  no  difference 
of  relation,  and  is  therefore  not  unlike,  and  therefore  like ;  or,  at 
having  different  relations,  is  different  and  unlike.     Thus,  one,  as 
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Inring  the  same  and  not  -the  Mune  with  itMlf  and  ocheiv,  fcr  hoA 
tlie.«e  reasons  and  fat  either  of  them  it  alto  like  and  onlike  itself 
Miul  the  others.  Again,  liow  &r  can  one  tooeh  itself  and  the  oth- 
er:! ?  As  existing  In  otlien,  one  tooolies  tlie  others ;  and  as  eziii- 
in^;  in  itself  tondies  onljr  itselil  But  In  another  point  cfTiew,  that 
which  tonches  another  most  he  neict  in  order  of.  plaoe ;  ooe^  ihwe 
iiire,  most  be  next  in  order  of  plaoe  to  itMl^  and  would  therdbrehe 
two,  and  in  two  plaoee.  Bat  one  cannot  be  two^  and  therefcre  ea»» 
not  be  in  contact  with  itiel£  Neither  can  one  toodli  the  other;  '%m 
that  which  touches  another  most  toodi  immediately>  without  wmj 
middle  or  intermediate  term.  Two  objeets  are  reqnired  to  Maka 
one  contact ;  three  olgecta  make  two  coataots ;  and  all  the  otijectB 
in  tho  world  haTC  as  many  eontacts  as  there  are  djects^  hMi  oneu 
Uut  if  one  only  exists,  and  not  two^  there  is  no  contact.  And  the 
others  are  other  than  one,  and  hare  no  part  in  con,  and  thetefare 
none  in  number,  and  therefore  two  has  no  existence,  and  therefere 
there  is  no  contact.  For  all  which  reasons,  one  has  and  has  not 
contact  with  itself  and  the  others. 

Once  more,  Is  one  equal  and  unequal  to  itself  and  the  others  ? 
Suppose  one  and  tho  others  to  be  greater  or  less  than  each  other  or 
equal  to  one  another,  they  will  not  be  greater  or  less  equal  in  them- 
selves, but  bj  reason  of  equality  or  greatness  or  smallness  inhering 
in  them  in  addition  to  their  own  proper  nature.  Let  us  begin  by 
assuming  smallness  to  be  inherent  in  unity :  in  this  case  the  inlie^ 
ence  is  either  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  If  the  first,  smallness  ia 
either  coextensive  with  the  whole,  or  contains  the  whole,  and,  if  co- 
extensive with  unity,  is  equal  to  unity,  or  if  containing  unity  will  be 
greater  than  unity.  But  smallness  is  thus  identified  with  equality 
or  with  greatness,  which  is  impossible.  Again,  if  the  inherence  be 
in  a  part,  the  same  contradiction  follows :  smallness  will  be  equal  to 
the  part  or  greater  than  the  part ;  therefore  smallness  will  not  in- 
here in  anything,  and  except  the  idea  of  smallness  there  will  be 
nothing  smalL  Neither  will  greatness ;  for  greatness  is  relative  to 
smallness.  And  there  will  be  no  great  or  small  in  objects,  but  only 
greatness  or  smallness  in  relation  to  each  other ;  therefore  the  others 
cannot  be  greater  or  less  than  the  one,  or  in  any  relation  of  magni- 
tude to  the  one ;  also  they  can  neither  exceed  nor  be  exceeded  by 
one  another,  and  are  therefore  equal  to  one  another.  And  this  wiU 
be  true  also  of  the  one  in  relation  to  itself:  one  will  be  equal  to 
itself  and  the  others  (r2AAa).  Yet  one,  as  being  in  itself  must  be 
nbout  itself,  containing  and  contained,  and  is  therefore  greater  and 
less  than  itself.  Further,  nothing  is  external  to  one  and  the  others ; 
and  as  these  must  exist  in  something,  they  must  therefore  exist  in 
one  another;  and  as  that  in  which  a  thing  exists  is  greater  than  the 
thing,  the  inference  b  that  they  are  both  greater  and  less  than  one 
another,  because  containing  and  contained  in  one  another.     There- 
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fere  one  is  equal  to  and  greater  and  less  than  itself  or  other,  haying 
also  measures  or  parts  or  numbers  equal  to  or  greater  or  less  than 
itself  or  other. 

But  does  one  partake  of  time?  This  must  be  acknowledged, 
if  one  partakes  of  being.  For  that  which  is  exists  in  time :  but 
time  IB  ever  moring,  and  therefore  one  becomes  older  than  itself; 
and  therefore  one  is  and  is  not  older  and  younger  than  itself  and 
all  other  things :  older  at  each  instant  of  coming  into  being,  and 
therefore  younger,  for,  as  you  remember,  the  older  implies  the 
younger,  and  therefore  is  older  and  is  younger,  for  becoming  is  a 
progress  into  the  future  which  cannot  leave  the  past  without  resting 
in  the  present ;  this  is  ever  the  case  in  all  things  to  which  the  term 
**  is  "  or  '^  being "  can  be  applied.  Yet  '*  one  "  being  in  time  is 
always  in  the  same  time  with  itself,  and  therefore  contemporary 
with  itself^  and  therefore  neither  older  nor  younger  than  itself. 
And  what  are  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  others  ?  Are  they 
older  or  younger  than  one  another  ?  At  any  rate  the  others  are 
more  than  one,  and  one,  being  the  lesser  number,  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  greater,  or  many.  But  on  the  other  hand,  one  must 
exist  in  a  manner  accordant  with  its  own  nature.  Now  one  has 
parts,  and  has  therefore  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  which  the 
beginning  is  first  and  the  end  last.  And  the  parts  come  into  exist- 
ence first,  and  the  whole  last,  which  is  therefore  younger,  and  the 
parts  older  than  one.  But,  again,  the  idea  of  one  is  implied  in 
each  of  the  parts  as  much  as  in  the  whole,  and  must  be  of  the  same 
age  with  them ;  therefore  one  is  at  once  older  and  younger  than 
the  parts,  and  also  contemporaneous  with  the  parts,  for  no  part  can 
be  a  part  which  is  not  one.  Is  this  true  of  becoming  as  well  as  be- 
ing ?  Thus  much  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  same  things  which  are 
older  or  younger  cannot  become  older  or  youuger  by  the  addition 
of  equal  times.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one,  if  older  than  other 
things,  has  existed  a  longer  time  than  they  have.  And  when  equal 
time  is  added  to  a  longer  and  shorter,  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween them  is  diminished.  In  this  way  that  which  was  older  be- 
comes younger,  and  that  which  was  younger  becomes  older,  that  is 
to  say,  becomes  so  in  relation  to  the  previous  state :  they  ever  be- 
come and  never  have  become,  for  then  they  would  be.  Thus  the 
one  and  others  are  always  becoming  younger  and  also  older  than 
one  another :  because  they  are  always  differing  from  one  another 
by  a  different  portion  of  time.  And  one,  having  time  and  also  ad- 
mitting of  the  ideas  of  elder  and  younger,  admits  of  all  time,  pres- 
ent, past,  and  future  —  was,  is,  shall  be  —  was  becoming,  is  becom- 
ing, will  become.  And  there  is  a  science  and  opinion  and  name  and 
deiinition  of  the  one,  as  is  already  implied  in  the  fact  of  our  inquiry. 

Yet  once  more,  if  one  be  one  and  otbei*s,  and  neither  one  nor  oth- 
ers, and  also  participant  of  time,  must  there  not  be  a  time  at  which 
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oae  AA  being  one  paitakee  id  tMeiitUl  bdng.  and  a  time  vkn  o«e 
aa  not  being  one  is  depiited  of  eaieatial  being  Y  Bat  theta  two  eoa- 
tradictory  states  cannot  be  experienced  by  Uie  one  both  together : 
there  most  be  a  time  of  tnuiiidon.  And  die  tnuuition  la  a  prooeai 
of  generation  and  deatnietioo»  which  intervenes  between  being  and 
not-being,  and  the  one  and  tiie  others.  For  the  generatioii  of  the 
one  is  tlui  destmetloa  of  die  otheny  and  the  generatioii  of  the  others 
is  the  destructioa  of  the  one.  There  la  separation  and  aggr^gatioB, 
assimilation  and  diesimnation,  hiereaae,  diiinntinn,  eqnitiTarion,  a 
passage  from  motioB  to  reet|  and  fttNtt  reafc  to  motion*  Bat  how  is 
this  and  when  do  these  ehangea  take  plaoet  When  does  motioa 
become  rest,  or  rent  motion  f  The  answer  to  diia  qneedoo  will 
throw  a  light  upon  all  the  othen*  Nothing  can  be  In  motion  and 
at  rest  at  the  same  time;  and  thereftre  die  change  talces  plaoe 
*^  suddenly  "  —  wliich  Is  a  strange  eaqiresrion,  and  seems  to  aseaa 
chniige  in  no  time.  WUeh  Is  true  also  of  aU  the  other  change^ 
which  likewise  take  place  in  no  time. 

i.  aa.  But  if  one  eziscs,  what  happens  to  the  others,  which  in  the 
first  place  are  not  one,  yet  may  partake  of  one  in  a  certain  way  ? 
The  others  are  other  than  the  one  because  they  have  parts  (&r  with- 
out parts  they  would  be  one),  and  parts  imply  a  whole  to  which 
they  bekia^;  otherwise  they  would  be  parts  of  others,  that  is,  of 
themselves  and  o£  all  other  parts,  which  is  absurd.  For  a  part,  if 
not  a  part  of  any  one,  must  be  a  part  of  all  but  this  one,  and  so  not 
a  part  of  every  one ;  and  if  not  a  part  of  every  one,  not  a  part  of 
any  one,  and  so  of  no  one ;  and  if  of  no  one,  how  of  all  ?  Tliere- 
fore  a  part  is  neither  a  part  of  many  nor  of  all,  but  of  an  absolute 
whole  and  perfect  ideal  unity.  And  if  the  others  have  parts,  they 
must  partake  of  the  wh(^  and  must  be  the  whoie  of  which  the  oth- 
ers are  the  parts.  And  each  part,  as  the  word  **  each  "  implies,  is 
also  an  absolute  unity  which  is  abstracted  finm  the  rest.  And  both 
the  whole  and  the  parts  partake  of  one,  for  the  one  is  a  whole  of 
wliich  the  others  are  parts,  and  each  unit  is  one  part  of  the  whole, 
and  whole  and  parts  as  participating  in  one  are  <^er  than  one,  and 
as. being  other  than  one  they- are  therefore  many  and  infinite ;  for 
however  small  a  fi:«ctiQn  you  separate  firom  them  is  many  and  not 
one.  Yet  the  fkct  of  their  being  parts  fUmixhes  them  with  a  limit 
towards  other  parts  and  towards  the  whole ;  they  are  finite  and  also 
infinite :  finite  throng  participation  in  the  one,  infinite  in  their  own 
nature.  And  as  being  finite,  they  are  alike ;  and  as  being  infinite, 
they  are  alike ;  but  as  being  both  finite  and  also  infinite,  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  unlike.  And  all  other  opposites  might  without 
ilifficulty  be  shown  to  unite  in  them. 

i.  bb.  Once  more,  leaving  all  this :  Is  there  not  also  an  opposite 
series  of  consequences  which  is  equally  true  of  the  others,  and  may 
be  deduced  from  the  existence  of  one  ?     There  is.     One  is  distinct 
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from  the  others,  and  the  others  frooi  one ;  for  one  and  the  others 
are  all  things ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  third  existence  in  which 
tiiey  agree.  And  as  they  exclude  each  other,  they  are  not  in  the 
relatiofi  of  whole  and  parts,  nor  can  the  others  have  any  element  of 
onity,  and  therefore  not  of  multeity,  nor  of  duality,  nor  of  any  other 
nomber,  nor  of  any  other  opposition  or  distinction,  such  as  likeness 
and  anlikeness,  some  and  other,  generation  and  corruption,  odd  and 
even.  For  the  others  would  partake  of  one  opposite,  and  this  would 
he  a  participation  in  one  ;  or  of  two  opposites,  and  this  would  be  a 
.participation  in  two.  Thus  if  one  exists^  one  is  all  things^  and  like- 
wise nothing,  in  relation  to  one  and  to  the  others. 

iL  a.  But,  again^  assume  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  one  has  no 
existence,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
proposition  that  one  has  no  existence  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  prop- 
osition, that  not  one  has  no  existence.  In  the  words  *'  one  has  no 
existence  "  there  b  an  assumption  of  a  known  difference,  which  is 
implied  in  the  word  *'  one ;  "  and  the  subject  of  every  proposition, 
negative  as  well  as  atfirmative,  is  a  particular  thing,  whether  the 
verb  of  existence  is  affirmed  or  denied.  If  the  one  then  has  no 
existence,  there  must  be  a  science  of  the  one,  or  that  which  has  no 
existence  would  be  unknown ;  and  the  non-existent  one  must  be 
different  from  other  things ;  moreover,  this  and  that,  some  and 
other,  may  bo  all  attributes  of  the  non-existent  one,  which,  though 
non-existent,  may  and  must  have  many  attributes,  if  one  is  the  sub* 
ject  of  not  being,  and  not  other  things,  but  if  both,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  spoken  of.  Also  the  non-existent  one  differs,  and  is 
different  in  kind  from  the  others,  and  therefore  unlike  them  ;  and 
they  being  other  than  the  one,  are  unlike  one,  which  is  therefore 
unlike  them.  But  one,  being  unlike  other,  must  be  like  itself;  for 
the  unlikeness  of  one  to  itself  is  the  destruction  of  the  hypothesis  of 
the  one ;  and  if  like  itself,  one  cannot  be  equal  to  the  others ;  for 
that  would  suppose  existence  in  the  one,  and  would  make  others 
equal  to  one  and  like  one ;  both  which  are  impossible,  if  one  does 
not  exist.  The  non-existent  one,  then,  if  not  equal  is  unequal  to 
the  others,  and  inequality  implies  great  and  small,  and  equality  is 
the  mean  of  great  and  small,  and  therefore  one  also  partakes  of 
equality.  Further,  the  non-existent  one  has  being ;  for  if  you  deny 
the  existence  of  the  non-existent,  in  that  case  the  non-existence  of 
one  would  be  untruly  affirmed ;  but  if  truly,  we  aflirm  being  of  the 
non-existent  one,  for  that  which  is  true  is.  Hence  the  non-existent 
one,  if  remitting  aught  of  the  existence  of  non-existence,  becomes 
existent.  For  being  and  not  being  mutually  imply  each  other.  For 
the  true  being  partakes  of  the  being  of  being,  and  of  the  not  being 
of  the  being  of  not  being ;  and  not  being  partakes  of  the  not  being 
of  not  bein^,  and  of  the  bein^:  of  beini;.  And  therefore  the  non- 
existent  one  participates  in  existence,  and  has  existence,  having  also 
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non-exittence,  Mid  hsring  noii-ttditaBM  bss  alto  fnrfilMieei  Aad 
tliu  iinioo  of  being  and  not  being  Invohrw  duuige  or  mocSoo.  Baft 
how  can  not  beinj^  wUeh  exiits  nowhere^  move  or  ciMuige^  iHlMr 
from  one  place  tonnodier  or  la  tlM  laaM  plaeet  And  OQe»  whetihw 
existent  or  non-ezittont»  wooUL  eette  to  be  ooe  if  irfperiBocinf  a 
chimge  of  snbttaaoe.  The  non-eiiileiil  0Qe»  tibflOt  b  bodi  ie  Botioa 
and  at  rest,  is  changed  and  encJianged,  and  erealad  aod  destoogri^ 
and  uncreated  and  nadettrajed.  ......     

iL  b.  Once  more^  lei  as  aak  the  qimtioB,  If  ooe  b  aol»  i^iihay^ 
pens  in  regard  to  ooe  t.  Hie  eqaeHioa  **  b  aoi  **  iaqdies  a^l^tioA 
of  existence :  do  we  aieaa  l^  this  to  saj  that  a  thhig^  wiStk  ie 
not,  in  a  certain  seaie  Is  ?  or  do  we  BMaa  abeolntely  to  dsaj  eziil- 
ence  to  one  ?  The  latter.  Thea  the  aon-eadsteat  oae  eea  arfthM* 
be  nor  become  nor  perish  nor  ezperieaee  diaage  of  inbetaaee  or 
place.  Neither  caa  greataees,  or  smaUaess,  or  eqoalit/y  or  aaKke- 
ness,  or  likeness  either  to  itself  or  other,  or  tlds  or  that,  or  aay 
other  relation,  or  now  or  hereafter  or  fixnnerly,  or  knowledge  or 
opinion  or  perception  or  name  or  anjthing  else  be  attriboted  to  that 
which  is  not. 

iL  aa.  Once  more,  if  one  has  no  existence,  what  becomes  of  the 
others  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  are  others,  and  this  implies  exist- 
ence and  also  difference,  and  difference  implies  relation,  not  to  the 
one,  which  is  non-existent,  bat  to  one  another.  And  they  are  oth- 
ers of  one  another  not  as  units  but  as  infinities,  the  least  of  wluch  is 
also  infinity,  and  capable  of  infinitesimal  dlTision,  as  in  a  dream  the 
single  image  multiplies,  and  the  least  things  when  you  approach 
them,  grow  large.  And  they  will  have  no  number,  but  only  a  sem- 
blance of  number ;  and  the  least  portion  of  them  will  appear  large 
and  manifold  in  comparison  with  the  infinitesimal  firactions  into 
which  they  may  be  divided.  Further,  each  aggregate  will  hare  the 
appearance  of  being  equal  with  the  firactions.  For  in  passing  from 
the  greater  to  the  less  there  is  an  intermediate  point,  which  la 
equality.  Moreover,  each  separate  aggregate  in  relation  to  itself 
and  to  some  other  is  also  infinite ;  there  is  a  beginning  before  the 
beginning,  and  a  middle  of  the  middle,  and  an  end  beyond  the  end, 
because  the  infinitesimal  division  is  never  arrested  by  the  one. 
Thus  all  being  is  one  at  a  distance,  and  broken  up  when  near,  and 
like  at  a  distance  and  unlike  when  near ;  and  also  the  aggregatea 
which  compose  being  seem  to  be  like  and  unlike,  in  rest  and  modon. 
In  generation  and  corruption,  in  contact  and  separation,  if  one  has 
no  existence. 

IL  bb.  Once  more,  let  us  Inquire,  If  one  has  no  existence,  and 
the  others  have  existence,  what  fi>llow8  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
others  will  not  be  the  one,  nor  the  many,  for  in  that  case  the  one 
would  be  contained  in  them ;  neither  will  the  many  appear  to  be 
one  or  many ;  because  they  have  no  communion  or  par^cipation  in 
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that  which  is  not,  nor  semblance  of  that  which  is  not.  If  one  has 
no  existence,  the  others  neither  are,  nor  appear  to  be  one  or  many, 
like  or  unlike,  in  contact  or  separation.  In  short,  if  one  is  not, 
nothing  is. 

The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  whether  one  is  or  is  not,  one  and 
the  others,  in  relation  to  themselves  and  to  one  another,  are  and  are 
not)  and  appear  and  appear  not,  in  all  manner  of  ways. 


''  -L  On  the  first  hypothesis  we  may  remark :  first.  That  one  is  one 
b  an  identical  proposition,  from  which  we  might  expect  that  no  fur- 
ther consequences  could  be  deduced.  The  train  of  consequences 
which  fi>llow8,  is  inferred  by  altering  the  predicate  into  "  not  many." 
Yet,  perhaps,  if  a  strict  Eristic  had  been  present,  0*0^  avifp  ml  ci 
ivy  irop^v,  he  might  have  affirmed  that  the  not  many  presented  a 
different  aspect  of  the  conception  fix>m  the  one,  and  was  therefore 
not  Identical  with  it.  Such  a  subtlety  would  be  very  much  in  char- 
acter with  the  Zenonian  dialectic.  Secondly,  We  may  note,  that 
the  conclusion  is  really  involved  in  the  beginning.  For  one  is  con- 
ceived as  one,  in  a  sense  which  excludes  all  predicates.  When  the 
meaning  of  one  has  been  reduced  to  a  point,  there  is  no  use  in  say- 
ing that  it  has  neither  parts  nor  magnitude.  Thirdly,  The  concep- 
tion of  the  same  is,  first  of  all,  identified  with  the  one  ;  and  then  by 
a  further  analysis  distinguished  firom,  and  even  opposed  to»  the  one. 
Fourthly,  We  may  detect  notions  which  have  reappeared  in  modern 
philosophy,  e,  g,.,  the  bare  abstraction  of  undefined  unity,  answering 
to  the  Hegelian  ''  Seyn,"  or  the  identity  of  contradictions  **  that 
which  is  older  is  also  younger,"  etc.  (cp.  152),  or  the  Kantian  con- 
ception of  an  a  priori  synthetical  proposition  "  one  is." 

If.  In  the  first  series  of  propositions  the  word  **  is  "  is  the  copula ; 
in  the  second,  the  verb  of  existence.  As  in  the  first  series,  the  neg- 
ative consequence  followed  from  one  being  affirmed  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  not  many ;  so  here  the  affirmative  consequence  is  deduced 
from  one  being  equivalent  to  the  many.        - 

-  In  the  former  case,  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  the  one,  but 
now  everything  —  multitude,  relation,  place,  time,  transition.  One 
is  regarded  in  all  the  aspects  of  one,  and  with  a  reference  to  all  the 
consequences  which  flow,  either  from  the  combination  or  the  separa- 
tion of  them.  The  notion  of  transition  involves  the  singular  extra 
temporal  conception  of  ^*  suddenness."  This  idea  of  *'  suddenness  "  is 
a  mere  fiction,  and  yet  we  may  observe  that  similar  antinomies  have 
led  modem  philosophers  to  deny  the  reality  of  time  and  space.  It  is 
not  the  inBnitesimal  of  time,  but  the  negative  of  time.  By  the  help  of 
this  invention  the  conception  of  change,  which  sorely  exercised  the 
minds  of  early  thinkers,  seems  to  be,  but  is  not  really  at  all  explained. 

The  processes  by  which  Parmenides  obtains  his  singular  results 
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■mhy  be  summed  up  tm  fbOowt :  (1)  Compoond  or  oomlatiTe  idesp 
which  inrolTe  emoh  other,  moh  •%  one  aod  being,  pert  and  whole, 
one  and  others,  are  coneeiTed  sometfinfiii  in  a  stale  of  oompositkniy 
and  fiometimesof  diTiaion:  (S)  The  division  or  distinction  is  heii^ 
lened  into  «total  oppositions  or(t)  The  idea,  iriiich  has  been  abeiidy 
«liYided,  is  regarded,  Jike  «  nnosbeiv  as  capable  -of  Ihrther  infiaile 
sabdivisioQ :  <4)  Mixed  states,  vptnoeassa  of  tnuisitioa  an  viewnd 
only  under  the  form  of  alternatives  or  opposites ;  there  are  no  de- 
grees of  sameness,  lilcenees,  dUfibrenecy  nor  an  j  ooneqition  of  aM>tioa 
«r  change :  (5)  One,  beinf^  ete^  Uke  space  in  Zeno's  pnsale  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  are  regarded  somerimes  as  continnoiis  and 
eometimes  as  discrete :  (6)  In  some  parts  of  tiie  argnment  tlM  ab- 
straction is  so  rarefied  as  to  beooose  not  onlj  fidlacioas,bat  erea  on- 
intelligible,  e.  ^.,  in  the  process  by  which  odd  iinmben  are  multiplied 
into  even  numbers,  or  even  nnmbers  into  odd  ones  (14S  S) :  or  in 
the  contradiction  which  b  elidted  ovtof  tiie  relative  terms  older  and 
youDger  at  p.  152. 

In  all  this  and  in  what  follows  we  seem  to  breathe  the  sfurit  of 
the  Megarian  philosophy.  Plato  has  gone  beyond  his  Jlegarian 
contemporaries ;  he  has  split  their  straws  over  again,  and  admitted 
more  than  they  would  have  desired.  He  is  indulging  the  analyti- 
cal tendencies  of  his  age,  which  can  divide  but  not  combine.  To  a 
certain  extent  he  b  under  the  power  of  these  influences  hinisel£ 
-And  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  :the  distinctions  which  he 
makes  are  shadowy  and  fidlacious,  but  -^whither  the  argument 
1}low8  **  be  follows. 

•in.  The  negative  series  of  propositions  contains  ihe  first  concep- 
tion of  the  negation  of  a  negation.  Two  minus  signs  in  arithmetic 
or  algebra  mi^e  a  plus.  Two  negatives  destroy  each  other.  This 
eubtle  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  Hegelian  logic.  The  nund 
•must  not  only  admit  that  determination  is  negation,  but  must  get 
•through  negation  into  aflirmation.  Whether  this  process  is  real,  or 
'in  any  way  an  assutance  to  thought,  or,  Uke  some  other  logical 
forms,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  tranrferred  from  the  sphere  of  mathe- 
matics, may  be  doubted.  That  Plato  and  the  most  subtle  philoso- 
:pher  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  lighted  upon  the  same 
motion,  is  a  singular  coincidence  of  ancient  land  modem  thouglit. 

•IV.  Tlie  one  and  the  many  or  others  are  reduced  to  their  striet- 
•«st  uritilmietical  meaning.  Tliat  one  -is  diree  or  three  one,  is  n 
proposition  which  has,  periiaps,  given  rise  to  more  oontroversy  in  the 
'world  than  any  other.  But  no  one  has  ever  meant  to  say  that  three 
and  one  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense.  Whereas  the  one  and 
many  of  the  Parmenides  have  precisely  the  same  meaning ;  there  is 
no  notion  of  one  personality  or  substance  having  many  attributes  or 
qualities.  The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  the  opposite  of  that  which 
Socrates  implies  at  p.  129 :  there  b  no  contradiction  in  the  con- 
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erete,  but  in  the  abctract,  and  the  more  abstract  the  Idea,  the  more 
pilpable  will  be  the  contradiction.  For  jnst  as  nothing  can  per- 
•nade  ns  that  the  nomber  one  is  the  number  three,  so  neither  can 
ire  be  persnaded  that  any  abstract  idea  is  identical  with  its  opposite, 
althoa^  ther  maj  both  inhere  together  in  some  external  object,  or 
some  mere  comprehensiTe  conception.  Ideas,  persons,  things  maj 
be  one  in  one  sense  and  many  in  another,  and  may  have  Tarious  de- 
grees of  nnity  and  plm^lity.  But  in  whatever  sense  and  in  what- 
^ever  degree  they  are  one  they  cease  to  be  many ;  and  in  whatever 
degree  or  sense  they  are  many  they  cease  to  be  one. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  considered :  Ist,  the  connection  between 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  dialogue;  2dly,  the  relation  of 
the  Parmenides  to  the  other  dialogues. 

I.  In  both  divisions  of  the  dialogue  the  principal  speaker  is  the 
same,  and  the  method  pursued  by  him  is  also  the  same,  being  a 
'criticism  on  received  opinions :  first,  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas ; 
secondly,  of  being.  From  the  Platonic  ideas  we  naturally  proceed 
to  the  Eleatic  one  or  being  which  is  the  foundation  of  them.  They 
are  the  same  philosophy  in  two  forms,  and  the  simpler  form  is  the 
truer  and  deeper.  For  the  Platonic  ideas  are  mere  numerical  dif- 
ferences, and  Uie  moment  we  attempt  to  distinguish  between  them, 
their  transcendental  character  is  lost ;  ideas  of  justice,  temperance, 
and  good,  are  really  distinguishable  only  with  reference  to  their  apn 
plicadon  in  the  world.  If  we  once  ask  how  they  are  related  to  indi- 
"viduals  or  to  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  they  are  again  merged  in 
•the  aboriginal  notion  of  being.  No  one  can  answer  the  questions 
which  Parmenides  asks  of  Socrates.  And  yet  these  questions  are 
asked  with  the  express  acknowledgment  that  the  denial  of  ideas 
will  be  the  destruction  of  the  human  mind.  The  true  answer  to  the 
difficulty  here  thrown  out  is  the  establishment  of  a  rational  psychol- 
ogy ;  and  this  is  a  work  which  is  commenced  in  the  Sophist.  Plato, 
in  urging  the  difficulty  of  his  own  doctrine  of  ideas,  is  £Eur  from  de- 
n3ring  that  some  doctrine  of  ideas  is  necessary,  and  for  this  he  is 
^ving  the  way. 

In  a  similar  spirit  he  criticises  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  being,  not 
intending  to  deny  ontology,  but  showing  that  the  old  Eleatic  notion, 
and  the  ver}'  name  being,  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
subtleties  of  the  Megarians.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Being  or 
Substance  had  no  existence,  but  he  is  preparing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  later  view,  that  ideas  were  capable  of  relation.  The 
fact  ihat  contradictory  consequences  follow  from  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  or  many,  does  not  prove  that  they  have  or  have 
not  existence,  but  rather  that  some  dilTerent  mode  of  conceiving 
them  is  required.  Parmenides  may  still  have  thought  that  ^*  filing 
wa8,"  just  as  Kant  would  have  asserted  the  existence  of  **  things  in 
themselves,"  while  denying  the  transcendental  use  of  the  Categories. 
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Several  lesser  links  also  ooonaot  the  first  and  seeood  parti  of  tlM 
dialogue :  (1)  The  thesis  Is  tiio  same  as  that  iHiidi  2Seno  lias  been 
already  discusmng:  (S)  Fkumenides  has  Inthnatad  In  tiio  ftml  part* 
that  the  method  of  2Sano  shoiild»  as  Sooratea  desiridy  be  eztndad  to 
ideas  :•  (S)  The  dUBeoltj  of  paitloipating  In  grsatBSsSj  siallnass, 
equality  is  urged  against  the  Ideas  as  well  as  against  the  one.  '^  * 
'  n.  The  Parmenldes  Is  not  only  neritioisBi  of  die  Eleatie  notion 
of  being,  but  also  of  the  methods  cf*  reasoning  then  in  eidsteaeeb  and 
in  this  point  of  riew,  as  well  as  In  the  odier»  may  be  regarded  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  SopbisC*  Long  i^  In  tiie  Enthydemni^  the  tuI- 
gar  applioadoD  of  the  "^  both  and  ndther "  Eristle  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  eritlelsiny  whieh  there  takes  tibe  ftrm  of  banter 
and  irony,  here  of  illustration. 

The  germs  of  the  attaek  upon  the  Ideas,  and  tiie  transition  to  a 
more  rational  philosophy,  have  also  been  discernible  In  the  FhildNis. 
The  perplexity  of  the  one  and  many  has  there  been  oonfined  to  the 
region  of  ideas,  and  reidaeed  by  n  theory  of  dasslfieation ;  the  good 
arranged  in  classes  is  also  contrasted  with  the  barren  abstraction  of 
the  Megarians.  The  war  is  carried  on  against  the  Eristics  in  all  the 
later  dialogues,  sometimes  with  a  playful  irony,  at  other  times  with 
a  sort  of  contempt.  But  there  is  no  lengthened  refutation  of  them. 
The  Parmenldes  belongs  to  that  stage  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  in 
•which  he  is  partially  under  their  influence,  using  them  as  a  sort  of 
*^  critics  or  dlTiners  "  of  the  truth  of  his  own,  and  of  the  Eleatie  the- 
ories. In  the  Theaetetus  a  similar  negative  dialectic  is  employed  in 
the  attempt  to  define  science,  which  afler  every  eflbrt  remains  un- 
defined still.  The  same  question  is  revived  from  the  objective  side 
-in  the  Sophist :  being  and  not-being  are  no  longer  exhibited  In  op- 
position, but  are  now  reconciled ;  and  the  true  nature  of  not-being 
•is  discovered  and  made  the  basis  of  the  correlation  of  ideas.  Some 
links  are  probably  missing  which  might  have  been  supplied  if  we 
had  trustworthy  accounts  of  Plato's  oral  teaching. 

To  sum  up :  the  Parmenldes  of  Plato  is  a  critic,  first,  of  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas,  and  secondly,  of  the  Eleatie  doctrine  of  being.  Neither 
are  absolutely  denied.  But  certain  difficulties  and  consequences  are 
shown  in  the  assumption  of  either,  which  prove  that  the  Platonic  as 
well  as  the  Eleatie  doctrine  must  be  remodeled.  The  negation  and 
contradiction  which  are  involved  in  the  conception  of  the  one  and 
many  are  preliminary  to  their  final  adjustment.  The  Platonic  ideas 
are  tested  by  the  interrogative  method  of  Socrates ;  the  Eleatie  one 
or  being  is  tried  by  the  severer  and  periiaps  impossible  method  of 
hypothetical  consequences,  negative  and  affirmative.  In  the  latter 
we  have  an  example  of  the  SSenonian  or  Megarian  dialectic,  which 
proceeded  not  **  by  assailing  premises  but  conclusions ; "  this  is 
worked  out  and  improved  by  Plato.  When  primary  abstractions 
are  used  in  every  conceivable  sense,  any  or  every  conclusion  may  be 
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deduced  from  them.  The  words  "  one,**  '^  other/'  <<  being/'  ^  like,^ 
"  Hune,"  "  whole,"  and  their  oppomtes,  have  slightly  different  mean- 
ings, as  they  are  applied  to  objects  of  thought  or  objects  of  sense  — 
to  number,  time,  place,  and  to  the  higher  ideas  of  the  reason ;  and 
out  of  their  different  meanings  this  **  feast "  of  contradictions  "  has 
been  prorided." 

10 
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PAEMElsriDES. 


PEBSONS  OF  THE  DIALOOUE. 

SOCSATBS.  PaXMBVIDBS. 

Zkvo.  Ajustotblxs. 

The  diftlogne  u  supposed  to  be  narrated  bj  Antiphon,  the  half-brother 
of  Adeimontiis  and  Olaacon,  to  certain  Clazomenians. 

WE  went  from  our  home  at  Clazomenae  to  Athens,  Staph, 
and  met  Adeimantus  and  Glaucon  in  the  Agora.  ^^^ 
Welcome,  said  Adeimantus,  taking  me  by  the  hand;  is  there 
anything  which  we  can  do  for  you  in  Athens  ? 

Why,  yes,  I  said,  I  am  come  to  ask  a  fiivor  of  you. 

What  is  that  ?  he  said. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  name  of  your  half-brother,  which  I 
have  forgotten  ;  he  was  a  mere  child  when  I  last  came  hither 
from  Clazomeoae,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago  ;  your  Other's 
name,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  Py rilampes  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  and  the  name  of  our  brother,  Autiphon ;  but 
why  do  you  ask  ? 

Let  me  introduce  some  countrymen  of  mine,  I  said ;  they  are 
lovers  of  philosophy,  and  have  heard  that  Antiphon  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  Pythodorus,  the  friend  of  Zeuo,  and  remembers 
certain  arguments  which  Socrates  and  Zeiio  and  Parmenides 
had  together,  and  which  Pythodorus  had  often  repeated  to  him. 

That  is  true. 

And  could  we  hear  them  ?  I  asked. 

Nothing  easier,  he  replied ;  when  he  was  a  youth  he  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  pieces;  at  present  his  thoughts  run  in 
another  direction  ;  like  his  grandfather,  Antiphon,  he  is  devoted 
to  hurses.  But,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  let  us  go  and  look 
for  him;  he  dwells  at  Melita,  which  is  quite  near,  and  he  has 
only  just  left  us  to  go  home. 
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,  „-  Accordio^j  wa  want  to  look  fi>r  him  t  ha  wh  at  hom^ 
nud  iu  the  act  of  giving  a  liridle  to  ft  bladumJih  to  ba 
filteil.  Wlien  ha  had  dme  with  tha  bladunlth,  hit  brolhan 
told  bim  tha  parpoaa  of  our  Tint  t  and  ha  Mhitod  na  at  aa  ■»  . 
qiiHJiitHiioe  whom  ha  lanarabwad  ftom  mj  (brmar  rait,  and  «• 
asked  him  to  repeat  the  diakgna.  At  Srct  ha  wai  ttot  fwy 
willing,  and  oomphiiBad  of  Ilia  tMoUe,  but  at  langtb  ha  eoo- 
•eiittiL  He  told  u  that  ^rthodona  had  detcribad  to  hiai  tba 
iippeflrance  of  Panneiiidaa  and  Zaoo  i  ihaj  cana  to  Athaoi,  ha 
vaid,  at  the  great  PaaalheBaea;  the  fbnner  waa,  at  tba  lima  of 
his  Tint,  about  ax^-AM  jean  oUtVsrjwUto  with  ^«,biuvdl 
favored.  Zeno  waa  Dearij  fbr^  Tean  of  ago,  of  a  nohla  flgura 
nnd  &ir  aspect;  and  Wdt  tmj*  of  hfi  jooth  ha  waa  r^Kirtod 
to  bavebMD  belorcd V  PKHbaudai.  Haaaid  that  thaj  lodged 
wiib  Fftbodonis  in  tha  CenaBJcoa.  oolaide  tfao  wall,  wfaithiir 
Socrates  aud  others  came  to  aaa  tham;  tbc^  wanted  to  bear 
some  writiugs  of  Zenu,  which  had  been  brought  to  Athens  hj 
them  for  the  fint  time.  He  aud  that  Sooratei  woi  then  Ver; 
joung,  and  that  Zeoo  read  them  to  him  in  tha  abeence  of  Par^ 
meiiides,  and  hnd  nearlj  finished  when  Fjthodonu  entered,  and 
wiib  him  FtirnieDidea  and  Ariitotele*  who  waa  afterward  ona  of 
the  Thirty ;  there  was  not  moch  mora  to  hear,  and  l^rtbodomi 
bad  heard  Zeno  repeat  them  before. 

When  the  recitatlan  was  completed,  Socrates  reqnetted  that 
the  first  lijpoiheiis  of  the  first  disoonrM  might  be  read  over 
again,  and  Uiis  having  been  dona,  ha  said :  What  do  you  mean, 
Zeno?  Is  yoor  argument  that  the  existence  of  many  necessa- 
rily involves  like  and  unlike,  and  that  this  is  impossible,  for 
neither  can  the  like  be  nnlike,  uor  the  unlike  like;  is  that  your 
position  ?  Jnst  that,  said  Zeno.  And  if  the  nnltka  cannot  be 
like,  or  the  like  unlike,  (hen  neither  can  the  many  exist,  for 
that  would  involve  an  impossibility.  Is  tlie  dMign  of  yoor 
argument  throngboat  to  disprove  the  eziitanoe  of  the  many  ? 
and  is  each  of  your  treatises  intended  to  fomish  a  separate  proof 
of  this,  there  being  as  many  prooft  in  all  as  yon  have  composed 
argnments.  of  tlie  non-existence  of  the  many  ?  Ii  that  your 
meaning,  or  have  I  misnnderatood  you  ? 

128        ^^  *^^  Zeno  ;  yon  have  quite  understood  the  goMral 
drift  of  the  treatise. 

I  see,  Fannenides,  said  Socrates,  that  Zeno  is  your  second 
self  in  his  writings  too ;  he  putt  what  you  say  in  another  way, 
and  half  deceives  nt  into  bislieving  that  he  is  laying  what  it 
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new.  For  you,  in  joar  oomposidoDSy  saj  that  the  all  is  one, 
and  of  this  70a  adduce  excellent  proofs ;  and  he,  on  the  other 
liand,  says  that  the  many  is  naught,  and  gives  many  great  and 
oonvincing  erideooes  of  this.  To  deceive  the  world,  as  you 
have  done,  by  saying  the  same  thing  in  different  ways,  one  of 
joa  affirming  and  the  other  denying  the  many,  is  a  strain  of  art 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us. 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  Zeno.  But  although  yon  are  as  keen  ns 
%  Spartan  hound  in  pursuing  the  track,  you  do  not  quite  ap* 
prehend  the  true  motive  of  ^e  performance,  which  is  not  really 
such  an  artificial  piece  of  work  as  you  imagine  ;  there  was  no 
intention  of  concealment  effecting  any  grand  result  —  that  was 
a  mere  accident.  For  the  truth  is,  that  these  writings  of  mine 
were  meant  to  protect  the  arguments  of  Parmenides  against 
those  who  ridicule  him,  and  urge  the  many  ridiculous  and  con- 
tradictory results  which  were  supposed  to  follow  from  the 
assertion  of  the  one.  My  answer  is  addressed  to  the  partisans 
of  the  many,  and  intended  to  show  that  greater  or  more  ridic- 
ulous consequences  follow  from  their  hypothesis  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  many  if  carried  out,  than  from  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  the  one.  A  love  of  controversy  led  me  to  write 
the  book  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  some  one  stole  the  writ- 
ings, and  I  had  therefore  no  choice  about  the  publication  of 
them ;  the  motive,  however,  of  writing,  was  not  the  ambition 
of  an  old  man,  but  the  pugnacity  of  a  young  one.  This  you  do 
not  seem  to  see,  Socrates ;  though  in  other  respects,  as  I  vras 
saying,  your  notion  is  a  very  just  one. 

That  I  understand,  said  Socrates,  and  quite  accept  your 
account.  But  tell  me,  Zeno,  do  you  not  further  think  that 
there  is  an  idea  of  likeness  in  the  abstract,  and  another  .  ^^ 
idea  of  unlikeness,  which  is  the  opposite  of  likeness,  and 
that  in  these  two,  you  and  I  and  all  other  things  to  which  we 
apply  the  term  many,  participate ;  and  that  the  things  which 
participate  in  likeness  are  in  that  degree  and  manner  like ;  and 
that  those  which  participate  in  unlikeness  are  in  that  degree 
unlike,  or  both  like  and  unlike  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
participate  in  both?  And  all  things  may  pnrtake  of  both 
opposites,  and  be  like  and  unlike  to  themselves,  by  i*eason  of 
this  participation.  Even  in  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful. 
But  if  a  person  could  prove  the  absolute  like  to  become  unlike, 
or  the  absolute  unlike  to  become  like,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  real  wonder ;  not,  however,  if  the  things  which  par- 
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take  of  the  ideas  etperieaee  fflceneei  and  oiiBkmiiM  —  tbam  ii 
nothing  extraordinafj  itt  diku  NoTt  agfttn*  if  *  pettcNi  wwa  !• 
sliovr  that  all  is  one  lij  parcatdng  of  ona^  Mit  Ikii  die  smw  Ii 
many  by  partaking  of  nMy,  woidd  that  tie  tory  noodetfiil^ 
But  if  he  were  to  Asm  mm  tfnl  te  aMelite  maaijr  ivns  o«%  or 
the  absolate  one  wmmjf  I  IbbuM  be  trn^f  ammd.  And  $ 
should  say  the  same  of  other  Mag^  I  slwoM  be  soiprijud  ts 
hear  tliat  the  genera  and  ipoeiit  bad  o|I|nm^  foiBtfee  in  tkam  " 
selves;  but  if  a  penM  wentod  to  ftofo  of  mo  tbat  I  ivos  ahm^ 
and  also  one,  there  wottU  be  no'merfel  hi  liiat  WbeiiM 
wanted  to  sliow  that- 1  was  many  be  wonid  say  that  I  boto  tl 
riglit  and  a  left  side^  attd  *  froi^  and  o  back,  and  on  opper  ail§ 
a  lower  hal(  for  I  eennot  deny  that  I  partake  of  multitiief 
when,  on  the  oth»  bilid,  bo  wants  to  prove  that  I  am  on%  lt| 
will  say,  that  we  who  effo  here  aisemMed  are  seven,  and  fiiltS, 
am  one  and  partake  of  the  one,  and  in  saying  both  he  tpeAm 
truly.  Or  if  a  person  shows  that  the  same  wood  and  stones 
and  the  like,  being  many  are  also  one,  we  admit  tliat  he  shows 
the  existence  of  the  one  and  many,  but  he  does  not  show  that 
the  many  are  one  or  the  one  many ;  he  is  uttering  not  a  won- 
der but  a  truism.  I^  however,  as  I  was  suggesting  just  now» 
we  were  to  make  an  abstraction,  I  mean  of  like,  unlike,  ooe^ 
many,  rest,  motion,  and  similar  ideas,  and  then  to  show  that 
these  in  their  abstract  form  admit  of  admixture  and  separation,^ 
I  should  greatly  wonder  at  that  This  piut  of  the  argument 
appears  to  be  treated  by  you,  2^iK>,  in  a  very  spirited  manner  i 
nevertheless,  as  I  was  saying,  I  should  be  &r  more  amazed  if 
any  oue  found  in  the  ideas  themselves  which  are  conceptions, 
.  o^  the  same  puzzle  and  entanglement  which  you  have  shown 
to  exist  ill  yisible  objects. 

While  Socrates  was  saying  this,  Pythodoms  thought  that 
Parmenides  and  Zeno  were  not  altogether  pleased  at  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  argument ;.  but  still  they  gave  the  closest 
attention,  and  often  looked  at  one  another,  and  smiled  as  if  ia 
admiration  of  him.  When  he  had  finished,  Parmenides  ex- 
pressed these  i&elings  in  the  following  words :  — 

Socrates,  he  said,  I  admire  the  bent  of  your  mind  towards 
philosophy ;  tell  me  now,  was  tliis  your  own  distinction  betweea 
abstract  ideas  and  the  things  which  partake  of  them  ?  and  do 
you  think  that  there  is  an  idea  of  likeness  Hpart  from  the  liko- 
ne»*s  which  we  possess,  or  of  the  one  and  manjr,  or  of  the  other 
notions  of  which  Zeno  has  been  speaking  ? 
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I  think  that  there  are  soch  abstract  ideas,  said  Socrates. 

Paraeoides  proceeded.  And  would  you  also  make  abstract 
ideas  of  the  just  and  tlie  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  of  all  that 
cbsa  of  notions  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  should. 

And  would  jou  make  an  abstract  idea  of  man  distinct  from 
US  and  from  all  other  human  ereatures,  or  of  fire  and  water  ? 

.1  am  often  undecided,  Parmenides^  as  to  whether  I  ought  ta 
iacliide  them  or  not.  ... 

And  would  you  feel  equally  undecided,  Socrates,  about  things 
the  mention  of  which  may  provoke  a  smile?  —  I  mean  such 
things  as  hair,  mud,  darty  or  anything  else  that  is  foul  and  base  ; 
would  you  suppose  that  each  of  these  has  an  idea  distinct  from 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  come  into  contact,  or  not? 

Certainly  not,  said  Socrates ;  visible  things  like  these  are 
such  aa  they  appear  to  us,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  would  be 
an  absurdity  in  assuming  any  idea  of  them,  although  I  sometimes 
get  disturbed,  and  begin  to  think  that  there  is  nothing,  without 
an  idea ;  but  then  again^  when  I  have  taken  up  this  position,  I 
run  away,  because  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  fall  into  a  bottomless 
pit  of  nonsense,  and  perish ;  and  I  return  to  the  ideas  of  which 
I  was  just  now  speaking,  aiid  busy  myself  with  them^ 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  Parmenides ;  that  is  because  you  are  still 
young ;  the  time  will  come  when  philosophy  will  have  a  firmer 
grasp  of  you,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  then  you  will  not  despise 
even  the  meanest  things ;  at  your  age,  you  are  too  much  dis* 
posed  to  look  to  the  opinions  of  men.  But  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  mean  that  there  are  certain  forms  or  ideas 
of  which  all  other  things  partttke,  and  from  which  they  are 
named ;  that  similarst  for  example,  become  similar,  because  . «. 
they  partake  of  similarity  ;  and  great  thing.^  become  great, 
because  they  partake  of  greatness;  and  that  just  and  beautiful 
tilings  become  just  and  beautiful,  because  they  partake  of  justice 
and  beauty  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  said  Socrates,  that  b  my  meaning. 

And  does  not  each  individual  partake  either  of  the  whole  of 
the  idea  or  of  a  part  of  the  idea  ?     Is  any  third  way  possiUe  ? 

Impossible,  he  said. 

Then  do  you  think  that  the  whole  idea  is  one,  and  yet  being 
one,  exists  in  each  one  of  many  ? 

Why  not,  Parmenides  ?  said  Socrates. 

Because  c        d  the  same  existing  as  a  whole  in  many  sep« 
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Rta  indiTidoaliy  will  thus  be  in  a  state  of  sepAratioQ  from 

Nay,  replied  the  other;  the  idea  maj  be  Hka  llie  daj,  which 
a  one  and  the  same  in  many  plaoe%  and  jet  oootiBiiooi  wHh 
itself;  in  this  way  each  idea  may  be  one  and  te  aame  In  aD. 
'  I  like  yonr  way,  Socratesy  of  dMdiiig  one  into  many  i  and  if 
I  were  to  spread  oat  a  sail  and  eover  a  nomber  of  men,  that,  as 
I  suppose,  in  your  way  of  speaking  wonld  be  one  attd  a  wbole 
in  or  on  many  —  that  will  be  die  aort  of  thing  wUdi  yon 
mean?    ' 

I  am  not  sure. 

And  would  yon  say  that  die  whole  saO  ia  oter  eadi  man,' or 
a  part  only  ? 

A  part  only. 

Then,  Socrates,  the  ideas  themselTes  will  be  difisiUe^  and  the 
individuals  will  have  a  part  only  and  not  the  whde  existing  in 
them? 

That  seems  to  be  tme. 

Then  would  you  like  to  sayi  Soerates,  that  the  one  Uen  is 
really  divisible  and  jret  remains  one? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Suppose  that  you  divide  greatnassi  and  that  of  many  great 
things  each  one  is  great  by  bsving  a  portion  of  greatness  less 
than  absolute  greatness  — is  that  oonoeivaMef 

No. 

Or  will  each  equal  part,  by  taking  some  portion  of  equality 
less  than  absolute  equality,  be  equal  to  some  other  ? 

Impossible. 

Or  suppose  one  of  us  to  have  a  portion  of  smallness ;  this  is 
but  a  part  of  the  small,  and  therefbre  the  small  is  greater ;  and 
while  the  absolute  small  is  greater,  that  to  whidi  the  part  of  the 
small  is  added,  will  be  smaller  and  not  greater  than  before. 

That  is  impossible,  he  said. 

Then  in  what  way,  Socrates,  will  all  things  participate  in  the 
ideas,  if  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  them  either  as  parts 
w  wholes  ? 

Indeed,  he  said,  that  is  a  question  which  is  not  easily  de- 
termined. 

Well,  said  Parmenides,  and  what  do  you  say  of  another  ques- 
tion? 

What  is  that? 

*  -*  *H«  way  in  whidi  you  are  1'  assume  die 
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existenoe  of  ideaa   is  as  follows :  Yoa  see  a  o amber  of    .  ^^ 
great  objects,  and  there  seems  to  you  to  be  one  and  the 
same  idea  of  greatness  pervading  them  all ;  and  hence  you  con- 
ceive  of  a  single  greatness. 

That  is  true,  said  Socrates. 

And  if  you  go  on  and  allow  your  mind  in  like  manner  to  con- 
template Uie  idea  of  greatness  and  these  other  greatnesses,  and 
to  compare  them,  will  not  another  idea  of  greatness  arise,  which 
will  appear  to  be  the  source  of  them  all  ? 

That  is  true. 

Tiien  another  abstraction  of  greatness  will  appear  over  and 
above  absolute  greatness,  and  the  individuals  which  partake  of 
it ;  and  then  another,  which  will  be  the  source  of  that,  and  then 
others,  and  so  on  ;  and  there  will  be  no  longer  a  single  idea  of 
each  kind,  but  an  infinite  number  of  them. 

But  may  not  the  ideas,  asked  Socrates,  be  cognitions  only, 
and  have  no  proper  existence  except  in  our  minds,  Parmenides  ? 
For  in  that  case  there  may  be  single  ideas,  which  do  not  involve 
the  consequences  which  were  just  now  mentioned. 

And  can  there  be  individual  cognitions  which  are  oognitiona 
of  nothing  ? 

That  is  impossible,  he  said. 

The  cognition  must  be  of  something  ? 

Yes. 

Of  something  that  is  or  is  not  ? 

Of  something  that  is. 

Must  it  not  be  of  the  unity,  or  single  nature,  which  the  cog- 
nition recognizes  as  attaching  to  all  ? 

Yes. 

And  will  not  this  unity,  which  is  always  the  same  in  all,  be 
the  idea  ? 

From  that,  again,  there  is  no  escape. 

Then,  said  Parmenides,  if  you  say  that  other  things  partici- 
pate in  the  ideas,  must  you  not  say  that  everything  is  made  up 
of  thoughts  or  cognitions,  and  that  all  things  think ;  or  will  you 
say  that  being  thoughts  they  are  without  thought? 

But  that,  said  Socrates,  is  irrationaL  The  more  probable 
view,  Parmenides,  of  these  ideas  is,  that  they  are  patterns  fixed 
in  nature,  and  that  other  things  are  like  them,  and  resemblancea 
of  them  ;  and  that  what  is  meant  by  the  participation  of  othei 
things  in  the  ideas,  is  really  assimilation  to  them. 

But  i^  said  he,  the  individual  is  like  the  idea,  must  not  the 
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idea  aIbo  be  like  dMfaAvidiua,mM&rM  die  IoSwUmI  it  m 
i-esemblaooe  of  the  Uee?  Theft  wUeh  k  lik%  oenaoft  be  eea* 
ceived  of  at  other  thea  tbelQceof  lihaw  -"^ 

Impofisible. 

And  when  two  fhingi  are  elike^  mmi  tfMj  act  pertaki  ef  Ae 
.jemeidee?  ^       . 

Tbejmnat.  -i  ; 

.  And  wiU  Aoi  Oeft  0r  iriUh  fte  -two  pertOa*  end  wIMi 
makes  them  alike,  be  tfce riieolale  Mhe [ef  Kkeeeti]? .     .4  :«jy. 

Certaiolj. 

Thea  the  yea  oenioi  be  Iik0  Ae  iadiiidaal,  or  die  iadiiidHi^ 

like  the  idea;  fbr  if  dMjMi  aUke^eoM  flircher  idea  of  Khi^ 

ISS  °^^  ^"^  elwa|v  ariae^  and  If  dMt  be  like  eiijdAif  elipb 

another  and  anodier ;  and  new  ideaa  will  nerer  oeaM  be* 

ing  created,  if  the  idea  wnombhn  theft  wUdi  {Mrtakee  ef  k? 

Quite  true. 

The  theory,  then,  that  other  things  participate  in  the  ideas 
by  reaemblanoe,  has  to  he  giFoa  up,  and  some  other  mode  of 
participation  devised? 
.  Thatis  tme. 

Do  you  see  then,  Socrates,  how  great  is  the  diffioolty  ef 
affirming  self-existent  ideas  ? 

Yes,  indeed. 

And,  further,  let  me  say  that  as  jret  yon  only  nndeistand  a 
small  part  of  the  difficulty  which  is  involved  in  yoor  assomp- 
tion,  that  there  are  ideas  of  all  things,  which  are  distinct  froon 
them. 

What  difficulty  ?  he  said. 

There  are  many,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  this :  If  an 
opponent  argues  that  these  s^f- existent  ideas,  as  we  term  them, 
cannot  be  known,  no  one  can  prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong, 
unless  he  who  is  disputing  their  existence  be  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  cultivation,  and  is  willing  to  follow  a  long  and  la* 
boriona  demonstration  —  he  wiU  remain  anconvinced,  and  still 
insist  that  they  cannot  be  known. 

How  is  that,  Parmenides  ?  said  Socrates. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  you,  or  any  one  who 
maintains  the  existence  of  absolute  ideas,  will  admit  that  they 
cannot  exist  in  us. 

Why,  then  they  would  be  no  longer  absolute,  said  Socrates. 

That  is  true,  he  said ;  and  any  relation  in  the  absolute  ideas, 
is  a  relation  which  is  among  themselves  only,  and  has  nothing 
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to  (Id  with  the  re'emhlances,  or  whatever  tliey  are  to  he  termed, 
which  are  in  our  sphere,  and  the  participation  in  which  giveit  us 
thi.^  or  that  name.  And  the  subjective  notions  in  our  mind, 
which  liAve  the  same  name  with  them,  are  likewise  only  relative 
to  one  another,  and  not  to  the  ideas  which  have  tiie  same  name 
with  them,  and  belong  to  themselves  and  not  to  the  ideas. 

How  do  jou  mean  ?  said  Socrates. 
""I  maj illostrate  mj  meaning  in  this  waj,  said  Parmenides : 
A  master  has  a  slave ;  now  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  re- 
lation between  them ;  they  are  both  relations  of  some  man  to 
another  man ;  but  there  is  also  an  ideji  of  mastership  in  the  al>- 
atract,  which  is  relative  to  the  idea  of  slavery  in  the  abstract ; 
and  this  abstract  nature  lias  nothing  to  do  with  us,  nor  we  .  ^ . 
with  the  abstract  nature ;  abstract  natures  have  to  do  with 
themselves  alone,  and  we  with  ourselves.  Do  you  see  my 
meaning  ? 

Yes,  said  Socrates,  I  quite  see  your  meaning. 

And  does  not  knowledge,  I  mean  absolute  knowledge,  he 
said,  answer  to  very  and  absolute  truth  ? 

Certainly. 

And  each  kind  of  absolute  knowledge  answers  to  each  kind 
of  absolute  being  ? 

Tes. 

And  the  knowledge  which  we  have,  will  answer  (b  the  truth 
which  we  have ;  and  again,  each  kind  of  knowledge  which  we 
have,  will  be  a  knowledge  of  each  kind  of  being  which  we 
have? 

Certainly. 

But  the  ideas  themselves,  as  you  admit,  we  have  not,  and 
cannot  have  ? 

No,  we  cannot 

And  the  absolute  ideas  or  species,  are  known  by  the  absolute 
idea  of  knowledge  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  is  au  idea  which  we  have  not  got  ? 

No. 

Then  none  of  the  ideas  are  known  to  us,  because  we  have  no 
share  in  absolute  knowledge  ? 

They  are  not. 

Then  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  good,  and  the  like, 
which  we  imagine  to  be  absolute  ideas,  are  unknown  to  us  ? 

That  appears  to  be  the  case. 
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I  think  that  therB  b  n  fPOffie  ceumquoooe  itllL  » .  '  |,  .* 

What  18  that? 

Woold  yoa,  or  woald  yott  iiot»  iaj,  that  if  tliore  it  uAm 
thing  as  absolate  kiK^wia^^  tiiat  most  be  a  fiu*  mora  aooonla 
knowledge  than  our  kiioirte%i^  iad  the  eaoie  of  beaolgr  mi 
other  things?  ,-,...•    *^.^ 


:  And  if  there  be  wakjtbb^  Ikat  liaa  abMiIole  knoirfedt^  theve 
is  nothing  more  ISkdf  ilutt  QM  to  hofo  fiiis  meet  oxaol  kaoirik 

«Jge  ? 

Certainly. 

Bat  then,  will  God,  knring  Ihb  abeohite  knowled^  hsfO  s 
knowledge  of  human  tUi^  ? 

And  why  not? 

Because,  Socratesi  Mid  Parmeniiesy  we  hate  adnrftted  ttinl 
the  ideas  have  no  relation  to  human  notions,  nor  human  notions 
to  them ;  tlie  relations  of  either  are  in  their  respectiTe  spheres. 

Yes,  that  has  been  admitted. 

And  if  God  has  this  truest  authority,  and  this  most  exact 
knowledge,  that  authority  cannot  rule  us,  nor  that  knowledge 
know  us,  or  any  human  thing;  and  in  like  manner,  as  oar 
authority  does  not  extend  to  the  gods,  nor  our  knowledge  know 
auything  which  is  divine,  so  by  pariQr  of  reason  they,  bdng 
gods,  are  not  our  masters ;  neither  do  they  know  the  things  of 
men* 

Yet,  surely,  said  Socrates,  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge  is 
monstrous. 

.  or  These,  Socrates,  said  Parmeiiides,  are  a  few,  and  only  a 
few,  of  the  difficulties  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  ideas,  and  the  attempt  to  prove 
the  absoluteness  of  each  of  them ;  he  who  hears  of  them  will 
doubt  or  deny  their  existence,  and  will  maintain  that  even  if 
they  Jo  exist,  they  must  necessarily  be  unknown  to  man,  and 
he  will  think  that  there  is  reason  in  what  he  says,  and  as  we 
were  remarking  just  now,  will  be  wonderfully  hard  of  being 
convinced  ;  a  man  must  be  a  man  of  real  abiiiQr  before  he  can 
understand  that  everything  has  a  dass  and  an  absolute  essence ; 
and  still  more  remarkable  will  he  be  who  makes  out  all  these 
things  for  himself  and  can  teach  another  to  analyze  them  satis- 
factorily. . 

I  agree  with  you,  Parmenides,  said  Socrates ;  and  what  yon 
say  is  very  much  to  my  mind. 
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Aiid  jety  Socratea,  said  Parmenides,  if  a  mao,  fixing  his  mind 
OD  tliese  and  the  like  difficulties,  refuses  to  acknowledge  ideas  or 
upecies  of  existences,  and  will  not  define  particular  species,  lie 
will  be  at  his  wit's  end ;  in  this  waj  he  will  utterly  destroy  the 
power  of  reasoning ;  and  that  is  what  you  Feem  to  me  to  have 
particularly  noted. 

Very  true,  he  said. 
•  •*  But,  then,  what  is  to  become  of  philosophy  ?     What  resource 
is  there,  if  the  ideas  are  unknown  ? 
"  I  certainly  do  not  see  my  way  at  present. 

Yes,  said  Parmenides  ;  and  I  think  that  tliis  arises,  Socrates, 
out  of  your  attempting  to  define  the  beautiful,  the  just,  the  good, 
and  the  idcHS  generally,  without  sufficient  previous  training.  I 
noticed  your  deficiency,  when  J  heard  you  talking  here  with 
your  friend  Arlstoteles,  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  impulse 
that  carries  you  towards  philosophy  is  noble  and  divine  —  never 
doubt  that  —  but  there  is  an  art  which  often  seems  to  be  useless, 
and  is  called  by  the  vulgar  idle  talking ;  in  that  ^ou  must  train 
and  exercise  yourself,  now  that  you  are  young,  or  truth  will 
elude  your  grasp. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  exercise,  Parmenides,  which 
you  would  recommend  ? 

That  which  you  heard  Zeno  practicing ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
give  you  credit  for  saying  to  him  that  you  did  not  care  to  solve 
the  perplexity  in  reference  to  visible  objects,  or  to  consider  the 
question  in  that  way  ;  but  only  in  reference  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind,  and  to  what  may  be  called  ideas. 

Why,  yes,  he  said,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  visible  things  experience  likeness  or  unlikeness  or 
anything  else. 

Quite  true,  he  said ;  but  I  think  that  you  should  go  a  step 
further,  and  consider  not  only  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
a  given  hypotbesb,  but  the  consequences  which  fiow  from   .^^ 
denying   the    hypothesis;  and  the  exercise  will    be    still 
better. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean,  for  example,  that  in  the  case  of  this  very  hypothesis 
of  Zeno's  about  the  many,  you  should  inquire  not  only  what  will 
foUow  either  to  the  many  in  relation  to  themselves  and  to  the 
one,  or  to  the  one  in  relation  to  itself  and  the  many,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  many,  but  also  what  will  fol- 
low to  the  one  and  many  in  their  relation  to  themselves  or  to 
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one  another,  on  tlie  oppoito  hjptiAmtk.  Ot  if  liketieti  does  or 
diies  not  exist  —  what  wQl  Mhnr  on  eHher  of  theee  hjpotheiM 
to  that  which  is  supposed,  and  to  odber  things  in  relatiott  to 
themselves  and  to  one  aaotiier,  and  the  same  of  nnlBreiuss  } 
and  yon  may  argue  in  n  stailar  wmj  abont  motion  and  iisl» 
about  generation  and  destmciion,  and  even  abont  existence  and 
non-existence ;  and,  in  a  word,  iHuUefer  jam  like  to  suppose  aa 
existing  or  nonexMng^  or  eatpoteohig  any  sort  of  afleotaon. 
Yon  must  look  at  what  ftiUowa  in  nlalk»  to  the  things  suppoeedt 
and  to  any  other  tidi^^  whkdi  yon  dioose,  —  lo  the  greater 
number,  and  to  all  in  like  manner  {  and  yon  must  also  look  at 
other  things  in  ndafion  to  dienieelfes  imd  to  anything  elin 
which  you  clioose,  wheUier  you  suppose  that  they  do  or  do  not 
exiAt,  if  you  would  train  yourself  perfisedy  and  ase  the  real 
truth. 

That,  Parmenidesyis  a  tiemendous  work  of  which  you  speak, 
and  I  do  not  quite  understand  you ;  will  you  yourself  firame  such 
an  hypothesis,  and  then  I  shall  apprehend  better  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  a  serious  taidc  to  impose  on  a  man  of  my 
years. 

Then  will  you,  Zeno  ?  said  Socrates. 

Zeno  answered,  with  a  smile :  I  think  that  we  had  better 
ask  Parmenides  himself;  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  you 
are  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  task  which  you  are  impos- 
ing on  him,  and  if  there  were  more  of  us  I  should  not  ask  him, 
for  these  are  not  subjects  which  a  man  of  his  age  can  well  speak 
of  before  a  large  audience ;  most  people  are  not  aware  that  this 
roundabout  progress  through  all  things  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  mind  can  attain  truth.  And  therefore,  Parmenides,  I  join  in 
the  request  of  Socrates,  that  I  may  hear  the  process  again  which 
I  have  not  heard  for  a  long  time. 

When  Zeno  had  thus  spoken,  Pythodoms,  according  to  Anti- 
phou's  report  of  him,  said,  that  he  himself  and  Aristoteles  and 
the  whole  company  entreated  Parmenides  to  give  an  example  of 
tlie  process.  I  cannot  refuse,  said  Parmenides  ;  and  yet  I  feel 
.A-  rather  like  Ibycus,  who,  when  in  his  old  age,  agauist  his 
will,  he  fell  in  love,  compared  himself  to  an  old  racehorse, 
who  was  about  to  run  in  a  chariot  race,  shaking  with  fear  at  the 
course  he  knew  so  well  —  this  was  his  simile  of  himsel£  And 
I  also  expeneuoe  a  trembling  when  I  remember  through  what 
an  ocean  of  words  I  have  to  wade  at  my  time  of  life.  But  I 
must  indulge  you,  as  Zeno  says  that  I  ought,  and  we  are  alone. 
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When  thall  I  begin?  And  what  sludl  |be  onr  flnt  h7pothen«,  if 
I  «n  to  attempt  this  laboriotM  pettuna  ?  Shall  I  hegin  with 
mjaelff  and  take  my  own  hjpothesia  of  the  one  ?  and  cooaider 
the  conaeqnenoet  which  ibllow  on  the  snppoaituui  dthar  of  the 
eriitenffe  or  of  the  non-eziatenoe  of  one  ? 

■ 

Bj  all  meant,  said  Zmio. 

Aiad  iHw  will  anawer  meP  he  aaid.  Shall  I  propoae  the 
yomigeet?  He  will  be  the  moat  Ukeljr  to  aaj  what  he  think% 
and  not  laiae  difllenltiea  i  and  hia  anawera  will  giro  me  time  to 


I  am  the  one  whom  jon  mean,  Parmenidea,  aaid  Ariatotdea ; 
Ibr  I  am  the  yoongeati  and  at  jonr  awvioe.  Aak,  and  I  will 
answer. 

Parmenidea  proceeded :  L  a.  If  one  ia,  he  aaid»  the  one  can- 
not be  man  J? 

ImpoaaiUe. 

Thmi  the  one  cannot  have  parta,  and  cannot  be  a  whole  ? 

Howia  that? 

Why,  the  part  would  aordy  be  the  part  of  a  whole  ? 


And  diat  of  iHiich  no  part  ia  wanting,  wonld  be  a  whole? 

Certainly. 

Then,  in  either  caae,  one  wonld  be  made  up  of  parte ;  both  aa 
being  a  whole,  and  also  aa  haying  parte  ? 

Certainly* 

And  in  either  caae,  the  one  would  be  many,  and  not  one  ? 

True. 

But,  aurely,  one  ought  to  be  not  many,  but  one  ? 
^Sundy. 

Then,  if  one  ia  to  remain  one,  it  will  not  be  a  whole,  and  will 
not  haye  parta  ? 

Na 

And  if  one   haa   no  parta,  it  will  have   neither  beginnings 
middle,  nor  end  ;  for  theae  would  be  parte  of  one  ? 

Bight. 

But  then,  again,  a  beginning  and  an  end  are  the  limita  of 
everything? 

Certainly. 

Then  the  one,  neither  having  beginning  nor  end,  ia  unlimited  ? 

Yes,  unlimited. 

And  therefore  formless,  as  not  being  able  to  partake  either 
of  round  or  straight. 

How  is  that  ? 
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Wh J,  the  hmnd  ii  Oil  of  wUflh  ill  Ibt  «stf«M  ^dfaili  ib 
equidbtant  from  Um  eeitttf  *^-^  ' 


And  the  straigfai  b  dMH  cf  iAkh  the  ttidd&i  lalmipli  At 

extremes?  ,:... 

True.  .     .    J 

Then  the  one  would  hum  pirt%  and  nmU  be  BflBj,  ifhaHwr 

•  o^  itpartook  of  a  itiiiglitoraf  aiMnd  ten?         zru^t 

But  having  no  part%  one  wQI  he  oiMier  atia^i  aor  toaftl? 

Right 

Then,  being  of  mqIi  a  iialii%  om  eaaaol  be  in  mf  flae^te' 

it  cannot  be  either  ia  aaotbtf  or  la  lted£  \'  ^ 

How  is  that? 

Because,  if  one  be  in  another,  it  will  be  eodrdedfai  Aatodbei^ 
in  which  it  is  contained,  and  will  ttmchit  inmanjplaoett  battiiat 
which  is  one  and  indimible,  and  does  not  partake  d  a  eireolar 
nature,  cannot  be  touched  by  a  drde  in  many  places. 

Certainly  not 

And  one  being  in  itself  will  also  contain  itself,  and  cannot  be 
other  than  one,  if  in  itself;  for  nothing  can  be  in  anything  which 
does  not  contain  it. 

Impossible. 

But  then,  is  not  that  which  oontains  other  than  that  whioh  is 
contained  ?  for  the  same  whole  cannot  at  once  be  afiecCed 
actively  and  passiyely ;  and  one  will  thus  be  no  longer  one,  bat 
two? 

True. 

Then  one  cannot  be  anywhere,  either  in  itself  or  in  another  ? 

No. 

Further  consider,  whether  that  which  is  of  such  a  nature  can 
have  either  rest  or  motion. 

Why  not  ? 

Why,  because  motion  is  either  motion  in  place  or  change  in 
self ;  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  motion. 


And  the  one,  when  changed  in  itself,  cannot  possibly  be  any 
longer  one. 
It  cannot. 

And  therefore  cannot  experience  this  sort  of  motion  ? 
Clearly  not 
Can  the  motion  of  one,  then,  be  in  place  ? 
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Perhaps* 

But  if  one  moved  in  place,  mast  it  not  either  more  round 
and  round  in  the  same  place,  or  from  one  place  to  another  ? 
*'  Certainly. 

And  that  which  moyes  round  and  round  in  the  same  plaoe, 
must  go  round  upon  a  centre ;  and  that  which  goes  round  upon 
a  centre  must  have  other  parts  which  move  around  the  centre ; 
but  that  which  has  no  centre  and  no  parts  cannot  possibly  be 
carried  round  upon  a  centre  ?  ' 

Impossible. 
"  But  perhaps  the  motion  of  the  one  consists  in  going  from  one 
place  to  another  ? 

Perhaps  so,  if  it  moves  at  alL 

And  have  we  not  already  shown  that  one  cannot  be  in  any- 
thing? 

Yes. 

And  still  greater  is  the  impossibility  of  one  coming  into  being 
in  anything  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  that  is. 

Why,  because  anything  which  comes  into  being  in  anything, 
cannot  as  yet  be  in  that  other  thing  while  still  coming  into 
being,  nor  remain  entirely  out  of  it,  if  already  coming  into  being 
in  It. 

Certainly. 

And  therefore  whatever  comes  into  being  in  another  must 
have  parts,  and  the  one  part  may  be  in  that  other,  and  the  other 
part  out  of  it ;  but  that  which  has  no  parts  cannot  possibly  be 
at  the  same  time  a  whole,  which  is  either  within  or  without 
anything. 

True. 

And  how  can  that  which  has  neither  parts,  nor  a  whole, 
come  into  being  anywhere  either  as  a  part  or  a  whole  ?  Is  not 
that  a  still  greater  impossifaility  ?  .  g^ 

Clearly.  ^^^ 

-  Then  one  does  not  change  by  a  change  of  place,  whether  by 
going  somewhere  and  coming  into  being  in  something;  or 
again,  by  going  round  in  the  same  place ;  or  again,  by  change 
in  itself? 

True. 

The  one,  then,  is  incapable  of  any  kind  of  motion  ? 

Incapable. 

But  neither  can  the  one  exist  in  anything,  as  we  affirm  ? 
VOL.  m.  17 
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•  « 


Tes,  that  it  Rfflnned  bj  m» 

Theu  it  ii  nevev  In  tfM 

WbynotZ 

Beeanse  being  iii'tiM  mam  k  biiqg  In  iqimtWiit  wUdi  b 

Gertainlj.  r:>*^M 

Butitouinot  b6lB.iliil^«iidMBa9itoiR.odHrf      .^if-^  q 

Then  one  is  neter  Uie  mom?  .;.•(% 

It  would  seem  not  :  * 

And  chftt  which  ii  aofer  bt  die  mom  hat  na  rm^  and  ilpii 
not  still  ?  .         . 

It  cannot  stand  stilL 

One,  then,  as  would  leem,  ia  naitliar  ttaading  tlill  aor  ia 
motion  ? 

Clearly  not 

Neither  will  one  be  the  same  with  itself  or  other ;  nor  agahif 
other  than  itself,  or  other. 

How  is  that  ? 

If  other  than  itself  it  would  be  other  than  one^  and  would  not 
be  one.. 

True. 

And  if  the  same  with  other,  it  would  be  that  other,  and  noi 
itself;  so  that  upon  this  supposition  too,  it  would  not  have  the 
nature  of  one,  but  would  be  other  than  one  ? 

It  would.. 

Then  it  will  not  be  the  same  with  other^  or  other  than  itself? 

It  will  not. 

Neither  will  one  be  other  than  other,  while  it  remains  one  i 
for  not  the  one,  but  only  the  other,  can  be  other  of  other,  and 
nothing  else. 

True. 

Then  not  by  Tirtue  of  being  one,  will  one  be  other  ?  .  t 

Certainly  not. 

But  if  not  bj^  virtue  of  being  one^  not  by  virtue  of  being  it- 
self;  and  if  not  by  virtue  of  being  itself  not  itself  and  itsdf 
not  being  other  at  all,^  will  not  be  other  (k  anything  ? 

Right. 

Neither  will  one  be  the  same  with  itsel£ 

Why  not? 

Because  the  nature  of  the  one  is  surely  not  the  nature  of  the 
samor 
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Why  is  that  ? 
. .  Because  wbea  m  thing  beoomet  the  same  with  anything,  il 
does  not  necessarily  become  one. 

Why  not  ? 

That  whidi  becomes  the  same  with  the  many,  necessarily  be 
comes  many  and  not  one. 
:    True. 

And  yet,  if  there  were  no  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
same,  when  a  thing  became  the  same,  it  would  always  become 
one  ;  and  when  it  became  ooe^  the  same. 

Certainly. 

And,  therefore,  if  one  be  the  same  with  one,  it  is  not  one 
with  one,  and  will  therefore  be  one  and  ako  not  one. 

But  that  is  surely  impossible. 

And  therefore  the  one  can  neither  be  other  of  other,  nor  the 
same  with  one. 

Impossible. 

And  thus  one  is  neither  the  same,  nor  other,  in  relation  to 
itself  or  other  ? 

No. 

Neither  will  one  be  like  or  unlike  itself  or  other. 

Why  not  ? 

Because  likeness  is  sameness  of  affections. 


And  sameness  has  been  shown  to  be  a  nature  distinct  ^  .^ 
from  oneness  ? 

That  has  been  shown. 

But  if  one  had  any  other  affection  than  that  of  being  one,  it 
would  be  affected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  than  one ;  and 
that  is  impossible. 

True. 

Then  one  can  never  have  the  same  affections  either  as  an- 
other or  as  itself  ? 

Clearly  not. 

Then  it  cannot  be  like  other,  or  like  itsel£ 

No. 

Nor  can  it  be  affected  so  as  to  be  other,  for  then  it  would  be 
affected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  than  one. 

It  would. 

That  which  is  affected  in  a  manner  other  than  itself  or 
other,  will  be  unlike  itself  or  other,  if  sameness  of  affections  is 

likp.nPiM. 
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True. 

Bat  the  one,  as  Mfffmn,  aefttr  kMriiif  ■ffiwtioni  otiier  duui 
its  own,  is  never  unlike  itself  or  oilier? 

Never.  •  ;^  '    .' 

•  Then  the  one  is  new  eidier  Bke  or  unlike  itself  or  other? 

Plainly  not.  -•  /^ 

Then  neither  can  Uie  ona^  Msf  of  this  nature^  be  eqoal  or 
nneqoal  to  itself  or  odier*       -  ^ -^^  -.».;...        m^. 

• 'if How  is  thsit ?     i'^'**   '*    •••    ^'      ';      •»  -  <    .     •    *»i  ;;  ••     ■  •    -•   J^ 

Wbj,  because  ttait  wUdi  ii  equal  must  W  of  tiie  same 
measures  or  quantitfea  aa  that  to  whidi  it  is  eqoaL   . 
V   True. 

And  if  it  be  less  or  greater  than  thiofi  whidi  have  a  oom- 
mon  measure,  it  will  havir  oam  meamres  than  the  thiofi  whioh 
are  less,  and  less  than  the  things  which  are  greater  ? 

Yes. 

So  also  in  things  which  have  not  a  common  measure,  one  will 
be  greater  than  some  and  less  than  others. 

Certainly. 

But  how  can  that  which  does  not  partake  of  sameness,  have 
either  the  same  measures  or  anything  the  same  ? 

Impossible. 

And  not  having  the  same  measures,  one  cannot  be  equal  with 
itself  or  other  ? 

Clearly  not. 

But  whether  it  have  fewer  or  more  units  of  measure,  it  will 
have  as  many  parts  as  units  of  measure ;  and  thus  again  one 
will  be  no  longer  one,  but  will  have  as  many  parts  as  measures. 

Right. 

But  if  it  were  of  one  unit  of  measure,  it  would  be  equal  to  that 
measure ;  and  it  has  been  shown  to  be  incapable  of  equality. 
-    Clearly. 

Then  it  will  neither  have  one  unit  of  measure,  nor  many,  nor 
few,  nor  partake  of  the  same  at  all,  nor  be  equal  to  itself  or  any 
other ;  nor  be  greater  or  less  than  itself,  or  any  other  ? 

Certainly. 

Well,  and  does  any  one  suppose  that  one  can  be  older,  or 
younger  than  itself,  or  of  the  same  age  with  itself? 

Why  not? 

Why,  because  that  which  is  of  the  same  age  with  itself  or 
other,  must  partake  of  equality  or  likeness  of  time ;  and  we  said 
tliat  one  did  not  partake  of  equality  or  likeness. 
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We  did  Mj  that. 

AJod  we  also  said,  that  it  had  no  inequality  or  onlikenesa. 

Vcsrj  true*  '^I't 

Ebw  then  can  one  being  of  this  nature  be  either  older 
or  joongery  or  have  the  same  age  with  any  other  ? 

In  no  wa  J. 

Then  one  cannot  be  older  or  younger^  or  of  the  tame  age, 
with  itaelf  or  other  ? 

Clearly  not 

Then  one,  being  of  thia  natore,  cannot  exist  in  time  at  all ; 
for  mast  not  that  which  exists  in  time,  be  always  growing  older 
than  itself? 

Certainly. 

And  that  which  is  older,  most  be  always  older  than  that 
which  is  younger  ? 

True. 

Then,  that  which  is  older  than  itself  also  becomes  at  the  same 
time  younger  than  itself;  for  the  elder  is  only  possible  in  rela- 
tion to  the  younger. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  this:  A  thing  does  not  become  different  from 
another  thing,  when  the  difference  already  exists ;  the  difference 
of  that  which  is,  is,  —  of  that  which  has  become,  lias  become,  — 
of  that  which  will  be,  will  be ;  but  of  that  which  is  becoming, 
there  cannot  have  been  or  be  about  to  be,  or  be  any  difference ; 
that  exists  only  in  the  form  of  becoming. 

Certainly. 
-    But,  surely,  the  elder  is  a  difference  relative  to  the  younger, 
and  to  no  other  ? 

True. 

Then  that  which  becomes  older  than  itself  must  also,  at  the 
same  time,  become  younger  than  itself? 

Yes. 

And  yet  it  cannot  become  for  a  longer  or  for  a  shorter  time 
than  itself  but  it  must  become,  and  be  and  have  become,  and 
be  about  to  be,  the  same  time  with  itself? 

Yes,  that  is  inevitable. 

Then  things  which  are  in  time,  and  partake  of  time,  must  in 
every  case  be  of  the  same  age  with  themselves ;  and  must  also 
become  older  and  younger  than  themselves  ? 

That  must  be  inferred. 

But  one  has  none  of  those  affections  ? 
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None  of  them* 

Then  it  does  not  parftalM  of  time,  and  is  not  in  anj  time? 
.   That  is  what  the  argnment  proTes. 

And  yety  does  not  tiie  mmd  *  wasi**  and  *  has  heoome/*  and 
"  was  becoming,**  signify  a  participatinn  of  jiast  time?       :..«    .. 

Certainly. 
.    And  does  not  «wiU  ba^*  ^wH  beeoBBS^*  «will  hate  beooma,* 
signify  a  participation  of  ftitore  time?  .;    j.:./ 


> 


And  ^  is,**  or  «  beeomes,*  aipdms  a  partJnipation  of  prssant 
time? 

Certainly. 

And  if  one  is  absolutely  without  participation  in  time,  it  never 
has  become,  or  was  bacominft  or  was  at  any  fiMrmer  timcb  or 
has  now  become  or  is  becoming,  or  is  or  will  become,  or  wiU 
have  become  or  will  be  hereafter. 

Most  tme. 

Bat  are  there  any  modes  of  being  other  than  tiiese  ? 

There  are  none. 

Then  one  cannot  possibly  partake  of  being  ? 

That  is  the  in&rence. 

Then  one  is  not? 

Clearly  not. 

Then  one  is  not  one,  for  in  that  case  it  wonld  be  in  existence, 
and  thus  would  partake  of  being ;  but  if  tlie  argument  is  to  be 
believed,  one  neither  is  nor  is  one  ? 
-  .A       That  appears  to  be  true. 

But  to  that  which  exists  not,  there  is  no  attribute  or  re- 
lation ? 

How  can  there  be  ? 

Then  tliere  is  no  name,  nor  desciiptiont  nor  knowledge^  nor 
sense,  nor  conception  of  one  ? 

Clearly  not. 

One,  then,  u  nmther  named,  nor  uttered,  nor  conceived,  nor 
known ;  nor  does  anything  that  is,  perceire  one. 

That  IB  the  inference. 

But  can  all  this  be  true  about  one  P 

I  think  not. 

i.  b.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  once  more  resume  the  hypothesis, 
and  inquire  whether,  on  a  further  review,  any  new  aspect  of 
the  question  appears. 
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I  shidl  be  very  happy  to  3o  that. 

We  8RJ  that  we  have  to  work  oat  all  the  eonsequences  that 
follow,  if  one  exists ;  is  not  that  what  we  say  ? 


Then  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning :  If  one  is,  can  one  be, 
and  not  partake  of  beiiig  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  one  will  have  being,  but  being  will  not  be  the  same 
with  one  ;  for  if  the  same,  it  woaid  not  be  the  being  of  one  ; 
nor  would  the  one  have  participated  in  being,  fior  the  two  prop- 
ositions ^-  that  one  is,  and  that  one  is  one — would  have  been 
identical ;  but  our  hypothesis  is  not  if  one  is  one,  what  will  fol- 
low, bnt  if  one  is :   am  I  not  right? 

Certainly. 

And  we  meant  to  say,  that  one  has  not  the  same  significance 
as  being  ? 

Of  course. 

And  when  we  put  them  together,  and  say  **  one  is,"  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  *  partakes  of  being  ?  " 

Quite  true. 

Once  more  let  us  ask,  if  one  exists  what  will  follow  ?  Con- 
sider whether  this  hypothesis  does  not  involve  that  one  is  of 
sudi  a  nature  as  to  have  parts. 

How  is  that  ? 

Why,  in  this  way:  If  beiug  or  existence  is  predicated  of 
existing  uuity,  and  unity  of  united  existence,  and  unity  is  not 
the  same  as  being  or  existence,  but  only  belongs  to  the  same 
united  existence  which  we  have  assumed,  must  not  the  being  or 
existence  of  unity  be  a  whole,  of  which  unity  and  being  are  the 
parts? 

Certainly. 

And  is  each  of  these  parts  —  one  and  being  —  to  be  called  a 
part  only,  or  must  the  word  "  part "  be  relative  to  the  word 
•*  whole  "  ? 

The  latter. 

And  that  which  is  one  is  a  whole  and  has  a  part  ? 

Certainly. 

And  does  either  of  these  parts  of  existing  unity  —  that  is  to 
say,  one  or  being  —  &11  away  from  the  other ;  or  can  unity 
have  no  being,  or  being  no  unity  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  each  of  the  parts  has  both  unity  and  being,  and  the 
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•iiuUlMt  part  if  made  up  of  two  parts  ;  aod  aa  the  same  princi- 
ple, aruj  part  whatever  baa  alnaj*  these  tiro  paris ;  fur  being 
alwsfi  inTotTei  uidqr*  aad  nd^  bafa^  t  ■»  O**^  two  an  >lm]n 
■ppeuiDg,  initaaj  of  ink  ^  |! 

^  And  tlmi  thaont  wMA  ^  M^  or  Mckt—w  hmp^ 
iDfliiits  in  nnmbar?  -..u™,,.^ 

■  That  ifpaHi  lo  U  toOh ->  .^J  .^-iri  ,v*  ■*»-,«».  jsb*'  , 
Lm  Bs  taka  BBodHr  Araotfoa.  .-    ,^(.^  ;  -^..^i^i^ 

WbatdiraotiiNi?  .  ..-■--..  . \^ 

WeM7tbatoiiapartekMorbri^aii^lh«^mbr    .,^,^ 


Tw. 


And  in  tbia  waj,  dia  ooa  having  hdag  toomaa  nia^f 

Tma. 

But  now,  let  ua  taka  that  Mia  iHddi,  ai  wa  w^,  fnHkm  «^ 
beiug,  and  try  to  imag^  it  ^art  from  that  of  widch  wa  mj 
that  it  partakea — will  this  abatraot  one  be  one  or  raanj? 

Ooe,  I  think. 

Let  as  tea :  mtut  not  the  being  of  one  be  other  than  oac^ 
if  one   is  not  being,  and,  ooniidered  ai  one,  only  p'T'^l   of 

Certainlr. 

If  being  be  one  thing,  and  nnitf  anotlier,  neilhar  ooe,  becanae 
it  is  one,  can  be  other  than  being ;  nor  b^ing,  beeanae  it  ii  ba* 
ing,  other  than  one ;  thej  di%r  from  one  another,  not  hj  lAal 
tbey  are,  trat  becanae  they  are  other. 

Certainly. 

So  that  the  other  ii  not  the  Mune,  ather  with  mdtj  or  with 
being? 

Certainly  noL 

And  therefore,  whether  we  take  being  and  other  w  being  and 
one,  or  one  and  otiber,  in  each  caia  we  take  two  thinga,  wbtdi 
maj  be  rightly  called  both. 

How  is  that? 

In  tbia  way  —  jon  nwj  apeak  of  bung  T 

Tea. 

And  alao  of  one  ? 

Yea. 

Then,  now  we  iure  apoken  of  either  of  tbem  ? 

Tet 

Well,  and  when  I  speak  of  being  and  one  together,  Z  apeak 
of  them  both? 
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Oertunlj. 
'   And  if  I  speak  of  being  and  otliery  or  of  one  and  other,— -in 
anjrcaaedo  I  not  speak  of  eadk  of  them  as  both  f 

Tea. 

And  mnst  not  Aat  wUeh  is  eorreotly  called  both,  be  also 
two? 

Undoobcedlj. 
'   And  of  two  vnita^  mnst  not  either  be  one  ? 
•   Cbrtahdj. 

Then,  if  the  indiiridnals  of  the  pair  are  together  two^  they 
must  be  severallj  one  ? 

Clearij. 

And  if  eadk  of  them  is  one,  then  by  the  addition  of  any  one 
to  any  pair,  the  whole  beeomes  tliree  ? 


And  the  number  three  is  an  odd  namber,  and  two  is  an  eren 
number? 

Of  oonrse. 

And  when  there  are  two  units  they  are  posited  twice,  and 
when  there  are  three  units  tbey  are  posited  thrice ;  that  is,  if 
two  is  twice  one,  and  three  is  thrice  one  ? 


There  are  two,  and  there  is  twice,  and  therefore  there  is  twice 
two;  and  there  are  three,  and  there  is  thrice,  and  therefore 
there  is  thrice  three  ? 

Of  course. 

If  there  are  three  and  there  is  twice,  and  there  are  two  and 
there  is  thrice,  then  you  haye  twice  three  and  thrice  two  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

Here,  then,  we  haye  eyen  numbers  multiplied  into  eyen  ones, 
and  odd  into  eyen,  and  eyen  into  odd* 

True. 

And  if  this  is  true,  is  any  number  left  whidi  is  not  neo-  |^. 
essarily  included  ?  *** 

Assuredly  not. 

Then  if  one  exists,  number  must  exist  ? 

Certainly. 

Bat  if  namber  exists,  then  there  will  be  many  existences,  or 
rather,  an  infinite  number  of  them ;  for  is  not  number  infinite  in 
number,  and  also  participant  of  existence  ? 

Certainly. 

And  if  all  number  participates  in  existence,  eyery  part  of 
number  will  also  participate  ? 


^ht-Jf^' 
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Yes.    •  •      ■         .t  ^-.A^.-v 

and  18  not  divided  fhmi  aojr  ezii^iig  ^tdttg^  twiweyer  sflpB^I 
however  great  ?  And,  indeed,  the  verj  mppoeitbn  of  4lli  ii 
H^ard«  for  how  Wl  fni^iiipo  bi^  <|iv||Ml  ftW  «D]:til»uif  ^ 
^^^  '  *  •  ,\^^^ 

In  no  way.  ...-^.  f  ..«.*ri 

And  it  is  divided ^«»t^||p«»Uifc  Wllntci  tibe mpelle^iiid 
into  all  kinds  of  ezistenoe^  and  b  divided  aaara  thaii  pQ  tMH^l 
thedivi.«ipDs  pflt  haY^nQttnl^.  *.  .^ 

True.  .         *        .    ,     r  .V^ 

Then  it  has  the  greatest  anndMr  of  parte  ? 
.  Y^  the  greatest  nmnb^r  .    .^ 

Is  there  any  of  these  parti  l4>M»  jin  i  Piwt  «f  Wng  «^  tl^ 
ence,  and  yet  not  a  part?  ^    * 

Impossible^ 

But  even  assondng  that  there  is,  still  that,  while  exiiitiiigi 
must  be  one  thing  and  cannot  be  nothing  ? 

Certainly. 

Tben  lenity  ii^^ohes  eqoaUy  to.  evefj  pitrt  of  ezis^tenoe,  aa^ 
does  not  £EdI  in  any  part^  iprh^^h^  ^re^  or  snvMl  ? 

True. 

'B^i  reflect ;  gap  on^  biB  xb  9iap^  plap99  ^  the  wum  time 
i^d  itiU  be  a  whole  ? 

No ;  I  see  the  impossibility  of  thaL 

And  if  not  a  whole,  then  it  is  divided ;  for  it  <^ump^  be 
present  with  all  the  piirts  of  ^xist^cc^.  iM^^ss  divided. 

Tme^ 

And  that  which  has  parts  wiU  be  represented  by  i^  nmnber 
a^swerii^  tpjhe  pa^? 

Certainly.  .^^ 

Then  we  were  wrong  in  saying  just  now,  that  being  w«i  ^Bs-* 
tribato4  V^tft.  the  grc^te^t  nnqnb^c  of  pwfts.  For  i^  is  not  4i8- 
tributed  into  a  number  greater  than  one,  but  equal  to  one  i^  pii<Qt 
is  never  wanting  to  existence,  or  existence  to  one,  hot  tbe  two 
are  coextensive  and  ooequi^ 

Certunly  that  is  true. 

OnOi  then^  broken  up  ijottp.  partu  \^j  eipntenceii,  is  many  and 
ii^iSnite? 

True. 

Then  not  only  is  the  unity  of  being  many,  bat  absolate  nnisy 
divide^  by  existence  most  aUo  be  many  ? 
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Certamlyr 
.,  Furthflry  ioftsmiidi  a»  the  parts  are  iMirts  of  a  whole,  the  one, 
as  being  a  whole,  will  be  limited;  and  are  not  the  parts  .^ 
cootained  in  the  whde  ? 


And  that  which  contains,  is  a  limit  ? 
.  .Of  conzseL 

'Then  the  onited  being  is  one  and  many^ whole  and  partly 
limited  and  yet  infinite  in  number  ? 

Clearij. 
.  And  becaose  limited,  also  haying  extremes  ? 

Certainly. 

And  if  a  whole,  haying  a  beginning  and  middle  and  end. 
For  can  anything  be  a  whole  without  these  three  ?  And  if  any 
one  of  them  is  wanting  to  anything,  will  that  any  longer  be  a 
whole  ? 

No. 

Then  one,  as  appears,  will  haye  a  beginning,  middle^  and 
end? 

It  will 

But,  again,  the  middle  will  be  equidistant  from  the  extremes; 
that  i*  the  natnre  of  a  middle  2 

Tes. 

Then  one  will  partake  of  a  figure,  either  rectilinear  or  circm- 
laTt  or  a  union  of  the  two  ? 

True. 

And  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  in  itself  and  in  others  too. 

How  is  that  ? 

Eyery  part  is  in  the  whole,  and  nothing  is  outside  the  whole. 

Tnie^ 

And  all  the  parta  are  contained  in  the  whole  ? 

Yes. 

And  all  the  parts  are  one,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than 
aU? 

No. 

Then  the  whole  is  the  one  ? 

Of  course. 

But  £f  all  the  parts  are  in  the  whole,  and  all  of  them  together 
are  the  one  and  the  whole,  and  they  are  all  containec  in  the 
whole,  the  one  will  be  coDtained  in  the  one ;  and  thna  the  one 
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But  then,  again,  tlie  whole  is  not  in  the  partSi  — -  neither  in 
ill  the  partly  uor  in  soma  of  tlieBL  For  tf  il  ware  in  all,  it 
voald  neoeswrily  be  in  one ;  and  if  wanting  in  any  one^  eodd 
K>t  beinali  tlie  parts  togedier}  if  this  part  be  ooa  of  iJll,  and 
r  the  whole  is  not  in  tliisy  how  oan  the  wliolo  be  in  tfiem  dl? 

A  hat  cannot  be*  .-....'.*  i.'*.*'.**^. 

Nor  can  the  whole  be  in  some  of  tiia  parti;  i»r  if  tiia  iriiolo 
rare  in  some  of  the  parts,  Iha  grealer  wooU  be  In  Iha  less, 
rhich  is  impossible.  •..  t ..  .,    v  ■  i^rinjii 

Yesy  impossible. 

But  if  the  whole  is  neidier  in  onOy  nor  mosty  nor  all  of  .the 
arts,  it  must  be  in  something  else^  or  oease  to  be  anywliere  at 
U? 

Certainly. 

If  it  were  nowhere,  it  would  be  nothing;  bat  being  a  wbcdoy 
nd  not  being  in  itself,  it  mnst  be  in  other. 

Very  true. 

The  one  then,  regarded  as  a  whole,  ii  in  otiier ;  hot  regarded 
B  a  sum  of  parts,  is  in  itself  and  tlierefiyre  tlie  one  most  be  in 
self  and  also  in  other. 

Certainly. 

The  one  then,  being  of  this  natove^  isi  of  neeerity,  bodi  at. 
9St  and  in  motion  ? 

How  is  that? 

The  one  is  at  rest  when  in  itself  for  being  in  one,  and  not 
assing  out  of  this,  it  is  in  the  same,  which  is  itsel£ 

True. 

.  ^       And  that  which  is  eyer  the  same,  must  be  CTer  at  rest  ? 
Certainly. 

Well,  and  mnst  not  that,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  CTor  in 
ther,  neyer  be  in  the  same  place ;  and  if  nerer  in  the  same 
lace,  neyer  at  rest ;  and  if  not  at  rest,  in  motion  ? 

True. 

Then  the  one  being  always  in  itself  and  other,  must  always 
B  both  at  rest  and  in  motion  ? 

That  is  dear. 

And  one  most  be  the  same  with  itself^  and  other  than  itself; 
nd  also  the  same  with  all  other  things,  and  other  than  all  other 
ungs  ;  this  follows  from  our  preyious  admissions. 

How  is  that  ? 

Eyerything  in  relation  to  eyery  other  thing,  is  either  tiie 
ime  or  other ;  or  if  neither  the  same  nor  other,  then  in  the  re- 
ktion  of  a  part  to  a  whole,  or  of  a  whole  to  a  part. 
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Thai  is  clear. 
-'  And  is  ooe  a  part  of  itself? 

Certainly  not 

Then  it  cannot  be  a  whole  in  relation  to  itself  regarded  as  a 
part  of  itself? 

Impossible. 

But  is  ooe  other  than  one  ? 
^w  Xio* 

And  therefore  not  other  than  itself? 

Certainly  not. 
'     And  if  it  be  neither  other  than  itself,  nor  a  whole,  nor  a  part 
in  relation  to  itself,  must  it  not  be  the  same  with  itself? 

Certainly. 

But  then,  again,  that  which  is  in  another  place  from  itself, 
remaining  io  the  same  place  with  itself  mnst  be  other  than 
itsel£  if  it  is  in  another  place  ? 

True. 

Then  one  is  shown  to  be  at  once  in  itself  and  in  another  ? 


Thos  then,  as  appears,  one  will  be  other  than  itself? 

True. 

Well,  then,  if  a  thing  be  other  of  somethings  will  it  not  be 
other  of  other  ? 

Certainly. 

And  will  not  all  things  that  are  not  one,  be  other  than  the 
one,  and  the  one  other  than  the  not  one  ? 

Of  course. 

Then  one  will  be  other  than  all  others  ? 

True. 

But,  consider :  are  not  the  absolute  same,  and  the  absolute 
other,  opposite  to  one  another  ? 

Of  course. 

Then  will  the  same  eyer  be  in  the  other,  or  the  other  in  the 
same? 

They  will  not 

If  then  the  other  is  never  in  the  same,  there  is  no  existing 
thing  in  which  the  other  is  during  any  space  of  time ;  for  dur- 
ing that  space  of  lime,  however  small,  the  other  would  be  in  the 
same.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes. 

Ajid  since  the  other  is  never  in  the  same,  it  can  never  be  in 
any  existing  thing. 


.  ■~t^Jt 
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True.  •••*       ■•'*i^ 

Then  the  other  will  neter  be  eUier  b  the  aoi  one^  or  In  tiie 

one  ?  ..»"?  ' 

Certainly  not  -    ^    .  ..:^ 

Tlien  not  by  leMon  of  the  other  is  tiie  one  other  then  the 

pot  one,  or  the  not  one  other  thna  the  onew  .    «?  ul 

Nor  by  reason  of  theaielfa  wflQ  Ihey  be  other  than  OM  an 

. .-   Other,  if  not  partakfa^  of  Iheotiier.   '  .      '"^  a '^;  f^rJl 
^*'        Howcanthegrhe?  1 

Bnt  if  they  are  ml  odMr^aitfaer  by  reaeon  «f  tiieoiielfaa  or 
other,  there  will  be  no  powihiHry  of  their  being  otiier  than  one 
another  at  alL 

There  will  not. 

But  again,  the  not  one  oannol  partaika  of  the  one  i  Ibr  It 
would  not  have  been  not  one,  and  woold  have  been  one. 

True. 

Nor  can  the  not  one  partake  of  number  $  for  if  partaking  of 
number,  it  would  not  have  been  not  one  at  alL 

It  would  not. 

Again,  is  the  not  one  a  part  of  one ;  or  rather,  would  it  not 
in  that  way  partake  of  one  ? 

It  would. 

If  then,  in  every  point  of  yiew,  one  and  not  one  are  distinet ; 
then  neither  is  one  a  part  or  a  whole  of  not  one,  nor  is  not  one 
a  part  or  a  whole  of  one  ? 

No. 

But  we  were  saying  that  things  which  are  neither  parts  nor 
wholes  of  one  another,  nor  other  than  one  another,  will  b^  the 
same  with  one  another :  that  was  what  we  were  saying  ? 

Yes. 

Then  shall  we  say  that  the  one,  being  in  this  relation  to  the 
not  one,  is  the  same  with  it  ? 

Let  us  say  tliat. 

The  consequenoe  is,  that  one  is  the  same  with  itself  and 
others,  and  abo  other  than  itself  and  others. 

That  appears  to  be  the  inferenoe. 

And  it  will  also  be  like  and  unlike  itself  and  others  ? 

Perhaps. 

Since  one  was  shown  to  be  other  than  others,  others  wiU  also 
be  other  than  one. 
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Other  than  one  in  the  same  degree  that  one  is  otlier  than 
otheFBy  and  neithel*  more  nor  less  ? 
Tme. 
And  if  neither  more  nor  less,  then  in  a  like  degree  ? 


In  as  fiur  as  the  state  of  one  is  to  be  other  than  others,  and 
the  state  of  others  in  like  manner  is  to  be  other  than  one,  one 
u  in  the  same  state  with  the  others  and  the  others  with  the  one. 
'^  How  do  j6ti  mean  ? 

-   I  nmj  take  ils  lUi  illastnktion  the  case  of  n&mes  t  yon  give  a 
name  to  a  thing  ? 


And  jou  may  repeat  the  liame  oboe  or  oflener? 


And  when  yon  repeat  the  name  once,  do  you  not  name  Some- 
thing (if  which  that  is  the  name  ?  and  when  oflener,  the  same ; 
and  therefore,  whether  yon  utter  the  same  name  once  or  oftener, 
most  yoQ  not  always  speak  of  the  same  thing  ? 

Certaiiily. 

And  is  not  *^  other  "  a  name  given  to  a  thing  ? 

CeHainly. 

Whenever,  then,  you  use  the  word  ^  other,^  whether  once  or 
oftener,  you  name  that  of  which  it  ia  the  name,  and  to  no  other 
do  you  give  the  name  ? 

True. 

Then  when  we  say  that  the  other  is  otheif  than  the  one,  and 
the  one  other  than  the  other ;  in  repeating  the  word  <*  other  " 
we  speak  of  that  nature  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  and  of 
no  other  ? 

Quite  true. 

Then  the  one  which  id  other  than  other,  and  the  other  which 
is  other  than  one,  in  that  the  word  ^  other  "  is  applied  to   .  .g 
both,  will  be  in  the  same  state ;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
same  state  is  like  ? 

Yes. 

In  as  far  then  as  one  is  other  than  other  things,  everything 
will  be  like  every  other  thing,  for  everything  is  the  other  of 
every  other  thing. 

True. 

Again,  the  like  is  opposed  to  the  unlike  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  other  to  the  same  ? 
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Trae*  again. 

And  the  one  wat  alao  shown  to  be  the  lama  wilh  the  olher? 

Ye.-*. 

And  to  be  the  tame  with  the  ethen  !■  the  oppoiito  of  hdtag 
other  than  the  others  ?  . .,  r 

Certainly.                                                                      ,    i 
.'  And  in  that  it  was  other  it  was  shown  to  be  alike?  ^  ..a. 


And  in  that  it  was  the  sane  it  will  be  nnlika  and  hm  as 
attribute  opposed  to  the  asslinnaring  qoaUtjr  whidi  waa  Ao 
other? 


Then  the  dinsimilating  qoality  will  be  the  same ;  or,  if  not 
the  same,  will  not  be  the  opposite  of  the  other. 

True. 

Then  one  will  be  both  like  and  nnlike  others;  like  in  as  Ihr 
at  it  is  other,  and  unlike  in  as  fiur  as  ir  is  same. 

Yes,  that  is  the  sort  of  alignment  which  may  be  used. 

And  there  is  another  argument 

What  it  that  ? 

Being  in  the  same  state,  one  is  not  in  another  state,  and  not 
being  in  another  state  is  not  unlike,  and  not  being  unlike^  is 
like  or  same ;  but  in  as  fiur  as  it  is  in  another  state  it  is  of 
another  sort,  and  being  of  another  sort  is  unlike. 

True. 

Then  because  one  is  the  same  with  others  and  different  from 
others,  on  either  of  these  two  grounds,  or  on  both  of  them,  it 
will  be  like  and  unlike  others  ? 

Certainly. 

And  in  the  same  way  as  being  other  than  itself  and  the  same 
with  itself  on  either  of  these  two  grounds  and  on  both  of  them, 
it  will  be  like  and  unlike  itself? 

Of  course. 

Again,  how  fiir  can  one  touch  or  not  touch  itself  and  othera? 
consider  that. 

I  am  oonsidering. 

One  was  shown  to  exist  in  the  whole  of  itMlf  ? 

True. 

And  also  in  other  things  ? 

Yes. 

Then  in  as  far  as  it  exists  in  other  things  it  would  tooeh 
other  things,  and  in  as  fiir  as  it  exisU  in  its^  it  wouki  touch 
itself  only,  and  be  debarred  from  touching  other  things. 
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Clearly. 

Then  the  inference  is  that  it  would  touch  both  ? 

It  would. 
"^^  But  what  do  yon  say  to  this  point  of  view  ?    Must  not  that 
which  is  to  touch  another  be  next  in  place  or  position  to  that 
which  it  touches  ? 

irue.  .,     . 

Then  one  if  it  is  to  touch  itself  ought  to  be  situated  next  to 
itself  and  have  the  place  next  to  the  place  in  which  itself  is  ? 

It  ought 
-  -'And  that  would  require  that  one  should  be  two,  and  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  and  this  while  it  is  one  it  will  not  be.   .  .^ 

No. 

Tlien  one  cannot  be  two  any  more  than  it  can  touch  itself? 

It  cannot 

Neither  can  it  touch  others. 

Why  not? 

The  reason  is,  that  whatever  touches  another  is  in  separation 
from  and  must  be  next  to  that  which  it  is  to  touch,  and  have 
no  third  or  intermediiite. 

True. 
'-■  Two  objects,  then,  are  the  smallest  number  which  make  a 
contact? 
"They  are. 

And  if  there  be  a  third  term  added  in  proximity  to  them,  the 
terms  will  be  thi-ee,  and  the  contacts  two  ? 

Yes. 

And  every  additional  term  makes  one  additional  contact, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  contacts  are  one  less  in  number  than 
the  terms  ;  the  first  two  terms  exceeded  the  number  of  contacts 
by  one,  and  the  whole  number  of  terms  exceeds  the  whole  num- 
ber of  contacts  in  like  ratio ;  and  for  every  one  which  is  after- 
wards added  to  the  number  of  terms,  one  contact  is  added  to 
the  contacts. 
•  True. 

Whatever  is  the  whole  number  of  things  existing,  the  con 
tacts  are  always  one  less. 

True. 

But  if  one  only  exists,  and  not  two,  there  is  no  contact  ? 

Clearly  not 

And  do  we  not  say  that  the  others  being  other  than  the  one 

are  not  one  and  have  no  part  in  the  one  ? 
VOL.  m.  18 


:•.«•  < 
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True.  , 

Then  they  haT6  no  nmnber,  if  tfaej  hsfe  no  imilj  in  fhumt 

Of  coarse  not. 

Then  the  othert  nrn  not  nnniberod  oiUior  nt  one  or  tmo^  or 

called  bj  any  nnmborf 

No. 

One,  then,  alone  it  ooOf  and  Aero  it  no  two? 
.  Qearly  not.  •  . .     ,.:-• 

'    And  if  there  ia  no  twOyditroianooootBott    ■•      -..  ^^^if 

No. 

Then  neither  doea  Iho  one  toodi  tlio  otlier,  nor  tho  other  An 
one,  if  there  !•  no  oontaot? 

Certainly  not. 

For  all  which  reaaooa  one  tonehea  and  doea  not  tondi  itaalf 
and  others  ? 

True, 

Farther  —  is  one  eqoal  and  oneqaal  to  itself  and  othera? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

If  the  one  were  greater  or  less  than  the  others,  or  the  othera 
greater  or  less  than  the  one,  they  would  not  be  greater  or  less 
than  one  another  by  virtae  of  their  essences  as  one  or  other,  bnty 
if  in  addition  to  their  essences  they  had  equality,  they  woald  be 
equal  to  one  another,  or  if  the  one  had  smallness  and  the  other 
greatness,  or  the  one  had  greatness  and  the  other  smallness  — 
whicfa(»Ter  clasa  had  greatness  would  be  greater,  and  whicheyer 
had  smallness  would  be  smaller  ? 

Certainly. 

And  theae  two  forms  or  ideas,  the  one  of  greatness,  the  other 
of  smallness  have  existence  ;  for  if  they  had  no  existence  they 
could  not  be  opposed  to  one  another  and  exist  in  things. 

They  oonld  not 
.  .^       I^  then,  smallness  exist  in  the  one  it  will  inhere  either 
in  the  whole  or  iu  a  pert  of  the  whole  ? 

Certainly. 

Suppose  the  first ;  it  will  be  either  coequal  and  ooextenaiye 
with  the  entire  nniiyy  or  will  contain  the  unity  ? 

Clearly. 

And  if  the  smallness  be  coextensive  with  unity  it  will  be 
equftl  with  unity,  or  if  containing  unity  greater  than  unity  ? 

Of  course. 

But  can  smallness  be  equal  to  anything  or  greater  than  any- 
thing, and  have  the  fimctiona  of  grMtness  and  equality  and  not 
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Impossible. 

Then  f^mallness  cannot  inhere  in  the  whole  of  one,  but,  if  at 
all,  in  a  part  only  ? 


And  surely  not  in  every  part,  for  then  the  difficulty  of  the 
whole  will  recnr ;  it  will  be  eqoal  to  or  groHter  than  any  part 
in  which  it  inheres  ? 

Certainly, 
i  Then  smallnesi  will  not  inhere  in  any  things  wbethef  in  a 
whole  or  in  a  part ;  nor  will  there  be  any  tiling  small  but  actual 
smallness. 

True. 

Neither  will  greatness  inhere  in  one,  for  that  in  which  the 
greatness  inhered  would  be  other  and  greater  than  absolute 
greatness ;  and  this  when  the  element  of  absolute  smallness  is 
not  present^  which,  nevertheless,  the  great  in  being  great,  must 
exceed;  this,  however,  is  impossible,  seeing  that  smallness  is 
nowhere  present. 

True. 

But  absolute  greatness  is  only  greater  than  absolute  small- 
ness, or  absolute  smallness  smaller  than  absolute  greatness. 

True. 

Then  other  things  are  not  greater  or  less  than  one,  as  they 
have  neither  greatness  nor  smallness ;  nor  have  greatness  or 
smallness  any  power  of  exceeding  or  being  exceeded  in  relation 
to  unity,  but  only  in  relation  to  one  another;  nor  will  unity  be 
greater  or  less  than  them  or  others^  because  having  neither 
greatness  nor  smallness. 

Clearly  not. 

Then  if  one  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  others,  it  cannot 
either  exceed  or  be  exceeded  by  them  ? 

Certainly  not. 

And  that  which  neither  exceeds  nor  is  exceeded^  must  be  on 
an  equality ;  and  being  on  an  equality,  must  be  equal. 
.    Of  course^ 

And  this  will  be  true  also  of  the  relation  of  tinity  to  itself; 
having  neither  greatness  nor  smallness  in  relation  to  itself  it 
will  neither  exceed  nor  be  exceeded  by  itself,  but  will  be  on  an 
equality  and  equal  to  itself. 

Certainly. 

Then  unity  will  be  equal  to  itself  and  others  ? 

That  is  evident. 


aw 
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alwftjB  e 


c  ftomewhera  ? 


torn.  will  be  leu,  and  will  eziat 

<  onij  <        in  which  ooe  thing  can 


And  7et  one,  being  itself  in  iuelf,  will  also  Burrouiid  and  be 
witboat  itself;  and,  aa  ooutaiuing  iuelf,  will  be  gr«itier  than  iu 
...    aalf  i  and,  as  canlaiued  in  iuelf,  will  be  less;  and  will  thua 

b«  greater  and  less  thau  itself. 
„  It  wilL 

.  ..And   nothing  can  potublr  exist  which   is  not  included  in  tbo 
<me  and  the  other? 

Of  course  not. 
.'  Bat,  ■nrel;,  that 
.   T«. 

But  that  which  e 
in  Um  greater  ;  thai 
Cziit  in  another. 

Trno. 

And    since  then  ler  than,  or  separated  from  the 

one  and  the  other,  anu  ui  isi  exist  in  something,  must  thej 

not  exiiC  in   one  another,  tua  one  in  the  other  and  the  other  in 
the  ooe^  if  thej  are  to  oziit  anywhere  ? 

That  is  dear. 

But  in  aa  &r  as  the  tui«  «xiata  in  otbon,  th«  otiMn  will  be 
greater  than  the  one^  and  contain  the  one,  whidi  wiQ  be  lew 
than  others,  and  will  be  contained  in  them  ;  and  in  as  &r  aa  the 
otben  are  contained  in  the  one^  the  one  on  the  nme  princsple 
will  be  greater  than  the  otbera,  and  the  otben  lew  than  tbft 

Tme. 

The  one,  then,  will  be  eqoal  to  and  also  greater  and  len  then 
itself  and  other*? 

That  i*  dear. 

And  if  it  be  greater  and  lew  than  and  equal  to  itself  it  wiD 
be  of  eqoal  and  more  and  leai  meainrea  than  itaelf  and  othen^ 
and  if  of  meaaures  also  of  part*  ? 

Of  coone. 

And  if  of  equal  and  more  and  lees  meanirea,  it  wHI  be  in 
number  more  or  lesa  than  itoelf  and  othen,  and  likewise  eqoal 
in  number  to  itself  and  to  others. 

How  is  that? 

It  will  be  <tf  a  greater  nmnber  of  meMores  than  those  tluDgi 
which  it  exceeds,  and  of  equal  and  leas  meaaurei ;  and  of  «■ 
many  parts  at  measures. 

True. 

And  being  greater  and  lew  than  ils^  and  eqnal  to  itsd(  it 
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win  be  of  more  and  fewer  meararai  than  iteeify  and  of  equal 
meararei  with  itaelf ;  and  if  of  meaiures  also  of  parts  ? 

Certainly. 

And  being  of  equal  parts  with  itself^  the  nnmber  of  them  wiU 
be  eqoal  to  itself;  and  as  being  of  more  perts,  will  be  greater, 
mud  as  being  of  fewer  parts,  will  be  less. 
.  Certainly. 

>r  And  the  same  will  hold  of  its  relation  to  other  tlungs :  inas- 
miieh  as  it  is  grsater,  it  will  be  greater  b  nnmber ;  and  inaa- 
mndi  as  it  is  ^s,  it  will  be  less  in  nnmber ;  and  inasmuch  as  it. 
is  eqnaly  it  will  be  equal  in  nnmber  to  other  things. 

Certainly. 

Onoe  morot  then,  as  would  appear,  the  one  will  be  equal  to 
and  more  and  leas  in  number  than  itself  or  other  things. 

ItwilL 

Does  one  also  partake  of  time  ?  And  is  it  and  does  it  be- 
come older  and  younger  than  itself  and  others,  and  partaking  of 
time  IB  it  neither  younger  nor  older  than  itself  and  other  thingp  ? 
.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

If  one  exiits,  existence  must  he  predicated  of  it  ? 


.:  But  is  present  existence  (cImu)  anything  but  the  participation 
of  existence  in  company  with  present  time,  or  past  exist-  .  ^r^ 
enoe  anything  but  existence  in  company  with  past  time, 
or  future  existence  anything  but  existence  in  company  with  fhture 
time? 

True. 

Then  it  partakes  of  time  if  it  partakes  of  existence? 

Certainly. 

And  is  not  time  always  moving  forward  ? 


Then  one  is  always  becoming  older  than  itself,  if  it  moves  fer- 
ward  in  time  ? 

Certainly. 

And  do  we  remember  that  the  older  becomes  older  than  that 
which  becomes  younger  ? 

Yes,  we  remember  that 

Then  as  one  becomes  older  than  itself  it  becomes  older  than 
the  self  which  becomes  younger  ? 

Certtiinly. 

Thus,  then,  one  becomes  older  as  well  as  younger  than  itself  ? 


4 
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'iS,.- 


And  one  becomM  older  when  in  beoomin^  H  li  «l  pmmi 
time,  which  is  between  pest  end  ftiftnie  timei  for  it.  eev^jr  ee»- 
not  go  from  the  peet  to  the  ftitore^  and  pess  over  the  pressat? 

^0»  <•  '     -  .   .   i  .    .  .v..     >4MP|Ji^  ^apl 

And  does  it  not  oeese  beoomfng  older,  when  it  errives  nt  An 
present ;  and  then  it  does  not  beoome^  bnt  Is  oklery  Air  ee  It 
mores  fbrward  it  will  never  be  leeehed  bj  the  pieeeet,  fir  that 
which  moves  fiurward  toochee  both  Urn  pressnt  end  the  htmK 
letting  go  the  piesent  and  grMping  the  fiUors^  and  Is  in  proeese 
of  becoming  between  llie  ftitnre  and  tlie  present.  • 

True. 

Bat  if  everjtiiing  Uiat  oomes  into  befag  esnnot  pess  dbs  pne» 
ent,  when  it  readMS  the  present  it  ceases  to  beoomsi  and  is 
then  whatever  it  may  liappen  to  become. 

That  is  clear. 

And  so  one,  when  in  the  process  of  becoming  older  it  readies 
the  present,  ceases  to  become,  and  then  is  older. 

Certainly. 

And  it  18  older  than  that  which  it  was  beeoming  older  than, 
and  it  was  becoming  older  than  itself. 

Yes. 

And  that  whidi  is  older  is  older  than  that  which  was 
younger? 

Truck 

Then  one  is  younger  than  itself  when  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming older  it  reaches  present  time  ? 

Certainly. 

And  present  time  is  always  present  with  one  daring  all  exist* 
ence ;  for  it  always  is,  whenever  it  is. 

Certainly.  -. 

Then  one  is  always  becoming  older  or  younger  than  itself? 
-  •  Truly «  ■       , « 1 

And  is  it  a  longer  or  an  equal  time  in  being  or  beconuag 
older  than  itself? 

An  equal  time. 

But  that  which  becomes  or  is  for  an  equal  time  with  itMlf^ 
is  of  the  same  age  with  itself? 

Of  course* 

And  that  which  is  of  the  same  age,  is  neither  older  nor 
younger  than  itself? 


TkT. 
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One,  then,  becoming   and  being  the  same  time  with  itself, 
neither  it  nor  beoomes  older  or  younger  than  itself?  .  ^a 

I  should  say  not 

And  what  are  its  relations  to  other  things  ?     Is  it  older  or 
yoonger  than  they  are  ? 
*  I  caonot  tell  yoa  thaL 

Yoa  can  at  least  tell  me  that  the  others  in  the  plaral  are 
more  tlian  one ;  other  in  the  singular  would  have  been  one ;  but 
Others  in  the  plural  have  multitude,  and  are  more  than  one  ? 
'  True. 

A  multitude  implies  a  number  larger  than  one  ? 

Of  course. 

And  shall  we  say  that  the  lesser  or  the  greater  number  comes, 
or  has  come,  into  existence  first  ? 

Tlie  lesser. 

Then  the  least  is  the  first  ?     And  that  is  one  ? 


Then  one  came  into  ezistence  first  of  all  things  that  have 
number ;  but  other  things  have  also  number,  if  they  are  plural 
and  not  singular. 

They  have. 

And  that  which  came  into  existence  first,  came  into  existence, 
as  I  should  imagine,  prior  to  the  others,  and  the  others  later ; 
and  the  things  which  came  into  existence  later,  are  younger  than 
tliat  which  preceded  them  ?  And  the  other  things  will  be  younger 
than  the  one,  and  the  one  older  than  other  things  ? 

True. 

What  would  you  say  of  another  question  ?  Can  one  come 
into  being  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  or  is  that  impossible  ? 

Impossible. 

And  yet)  surely,  one  was  shown  to  have  parte ;  and  if  parts, 
then  a  b^inning,  middle,  and  end  ? 

Yes* 

And  is  not  a  beginning  the  first  part  of  one  itself,  and  of 
everything  else ;  and  after  the  beginning,  all  the  other  parts 
follow,  until  you  reach  the  end  ? 

Certainly. 

And  all  these  others  we  shall  afiGirm  to  be  parts  of  the  whole 
and  the  one,  which,  as  soon  aa  the  end  is  reached,  has  become 
whole  and  one  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  what  we  shall  say. 

But  the  end  comes  last,  and  the   one  is  perfected  simulta- 
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neously  with  the  end.  So  Uiaft  if  abwdiito  unitj  cmmA  mam 
into  being  except  in  Meordftooe  with  its  own  lyUnre^  lit  ofttura 
will  require  that  it  ahooU  eome  into  being  after  Iha  oCban, 
simultaneoiuly  with  the  end.  ■  ■  '•'- 

That  is  evident.  •  -  v'»-  •"<-:    rj:iu*>T 

Then  one  is  joonger  than  the  othen  and  thoothenoUer 
than  one.  »      -      *      '•     ■■   '>■    --  --"^  -*>* 

"••That,  again,  ii  eiideat  to  my  appwiheniion.  .^  ;  *jt:o  umU  muaa 

Well,  and  mnst  not  abegini^ngor  anyoCher  partof  oaaorbf 
anything,  if  it  be  a  part  and  not  part%  being  a  part,  bealio  of 
neoeesity  one  ?       ••  ■    .  .?  ^'* 

Certainly. 
•  And  will  not  one  come  into  being  logetfaer  widi  the  part-* 
together  with  the  flrst  part»  and  together  with  the  aeoood  part, 
and  will  not  be  wanting  in  any  part  which  is  added,  bat  will 
reach  the  last,  if  the  whole  nnity  has  been  perfected ;  it  will  be 
wanting  neither  in  the  middle  part,  nor  in  the  first,  nor  in  the 
last,  nor  in  any  of  them,  while  the  process  of  generation  is  going 
on? 

True. 

Tlien  one  is  of  the  same  age  with  all  the  others,  so  that  if 
one  is  to  come  into  being  in  a  manner  not  contrary  to  its  nature, 
it  will  be  neither  prior  nor  posterior  to  the  other,  bat  simnl* 
. .  .  taneoas  ;  and  according  to  this  argument  the  one  will  be 
neither  older  nor  younger  than  the  others,  nor  the  others 
than  the  one,  bat  according  to  the  previoos  argument  the  one 
will  be  older  and  younger  than  the  others  and  the  others  than 
the  one. 

Certunly. 

This,  then,  is  the  nature  and  origin  of  one.  But  what  shall 
we  say  about  the  one  becoming  older  and  younger  than  the 
others,  and  the  others  than  the  one,  and  neither  older  nor 
younger?  Shall  we  say  as  of  being  so  also  of  becoming  or 
otherwise  ? 

I  cannot  answer.  "3 

But  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  if  one  is  older  or  yonnger  than 
another,  it  will  become  older  or  younger  in  a  greater  degree 
than  at  first,  for  equals  added  to  unequals,  whether  to  time  or 
anything  else,  leave  the  difference  between  them  the  same  as  at 
first 

Of  course. 

Then  being  cannot  become  older  or  younger  than  being,  if 
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Uie  di£fer«iice  of  age  is  alwajrs  the  aamef  bat  it  is  and  has  beoome 
older  and  yoanger,  and  is  oot  beeomiDg. 

Tkne. 

•And  the  one  then  as  existing  beoomes  neither  older  nor 
joonger  than  the  others  which  are  existing. 

No. 
•.  Bat  consider  whether    they  may   not    become  older  and 
yoanger  in  this  way. 
•*In  what  way? 

In  as  much  as  the  one  was  proven  to  be  older  than  the 
others  and  the  others  than  the  one. 

And  what  of  that  ? 

If  the  one  is  older  than  the  others^  it  has  come  into  being  a 
longer  time  than  the  others. 


But  consider  again  ;  if  we  add  equal  time  to  a  greater  or  less 
time,  will  the  greater  differ  from  the  less  time  by  an  eqaal  or  by 
a  smaller  portion  of  time  ? 

By  a  smaller  portion  of  time. 
.    Then  the  difference  between  the  age  of  the  one  and  the  age 
of  the  others  will  not  be  afterwards  so  great  as  at  fir^t  but  if 
an  equal  time  be  added  to  both  of  them  they  will  differ  less  and 
less  in  age? 

Yes. 

And  that  which  differs  in  age  from  some  other  less  than  for- 
merly, from  being  older  will  become  younger  in  relation  to  that 
other  ? 

Yes,  yoanger. 
^    And  if  the  one  is  younger  the  others  will  be  older  than  they 
were  before  in  revelation  to  the  one. 

Certainly. 

Then  that  which  has  become  yoanger  becomes  older  rela- 
tively to  that  which  had  previously  been  and  become  older,  bat 
never  is  older,  for  the  one  is  always  growing  on  the  side  .j^* 
of  youth  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  age.  And  in  like 
manner  the  older  is  always  in  process  of  becoming  younger 
than  the  younger;  for  as  they  are  always  going  in  opposite 
directions  they  are  becoming  the  opposite  of  one  another,  the 
younger  older  than  the  older,  and  the  older  younger  than  the 
younger.  They  cannot,  however,  have  become  older,  for  if 
they  had  already  become  older  they  would  be  and  not  merely 
become.     But  as  the  case  is,  they  are  always  becoming  both 
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older  and  jonnger  tbta  ooa'anolliar;  om 
the  othen  becauae  ft  WM  imb  Io  be  oldsr  and  piior,  lai  Att 
others  were  older  tkaa  Ibe  one  beeaii»e  the/  beoame  iMr,  mmi 
in  the  same  way  the  eihaw  am  in  the  taoie  mlatiott  16  the  tea^ 
becaoae  they  were  aeen  to  he  older  and  prior  to  tlM  enob  f**»^v 

That  IB  dear.  ^iiR 

-•'And  at  nothing beeomea oMer and youfer  than anoliieii^ and 
neither  the  others  beoone  oldar  or  youifer  Aan  the  on%  nor 
the  one  than  the  odien,  in  thai  tlMy  dilRir  tnm  one  another  hj 
an  equal  nnmber,  bnl  Jnaamnrh  aa  that  whush  beeame  eaiWer 
and  later  always  dilbrs  by  a  difireot  pdrtioni  '^  in  dda  ftimt 
of  yiew  the  others  must  be  always  older  and  yonnger  thn  An 
one^  and  the  one  tlian  the  others. 

Certainly.  ^  - 

For  all  these  reasons^  then,  the  one  is  and  befwiBMW  older  and 
younger  than  itself  and  othersi  and  neither  is  nor  beoomea 
older  or  younger  than  itself  or  others* 

Certainly. 

But  since  one  partakes  of  time,  and  partakes  in  becoming 
elder  and  younger,  must  it  not  also  partake  of  the  past,  tlie 
present,  and  the  future  ? 

Of  course* 

Then  one  was  and  is  and  will  be,  and  was  becoming  and  ii 
becoming  and  will  become  ?  ' 

Certainly* 

And  there  is  and  was  and  will  be  something  which  is  in  re* 
lation  to  it  and  is  possessed  by  it  ? 

True. 

And  if  we  are  right  in  all  this,  then  there  is  an  opinion  and 
science  and  petception  of  one  ?      • 

Quite  right. 
'And  one  has  name  and  definition,  tod  is  fiamed  and  defined, 
and  all  that  can  Appertain  to  these  and  similar  notions  apper- 
tains to  one. 

Certainly,  that  is  true. 

•  •  ••  •  •  ■  ■  i  1 

Tet  once  more  and  for  the  third  time,  let  us  consider :  If 
one  is  both  one  and  many,  such  as  we  have  described,  and  is 
neither  one  nor  many,  and  participant  of  time,  in  as  fiur  as  one 
is,  must  it  not  partake  of  being,  and  in  as  far  as  one  is  not,  not 
partake  of  being  ? 

Certainly. 
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But  can  it  partake  of  being  when  not  partaking  of  being,  or 
not  partake  of  being  when  partaking  of  being  ? 

Impo:i8ib1e. 
'    Then  one  partakes  and  does  not  partake  of  being  at  different 
times,  for  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  partake    |^g 
and  not  partake  of  the  same. 
-'..Tme. 

And  is  there  not  also  a  time  at  which  it  assumes  being  and 
relinqnialies  being  ?  fi>r  how  tan  it  have  and  not  have  the  same 
thing  unless  it  receires  and  also  gives  it  up  at  some  time  ? 

Impossible. 
.  And  the  receiving  of  essence  is  what  yon  would  call  becom- 
ing, or  generation  ? 

I  should. 

And  the  relinquishment  of  essence  you  would  call  destmo** 
tion? 

I  should. 

One  then,  as  would  appear,  is  generated  and  destroyed  by 
taking  and  giving  up  essence. 

Certainly. 

And  being  one  and  many  and  in  process  of  generation  and 
destruction,  when  it  becomes  one  the  being  of  the  many  per- 
ishes, and  when  many  the  being  of  the  one  is  destroyed  ? 

Certainly. 

And  becoming  one  and  many,  must  it  not  inevitably  be  sep- 
arated and  aggregated  ? 

That  is  inevitable. 

And  whenever  it  becomes  like  and  unlike  it  must  be  assimi- 
lated and  dis»«imilated  ? 

Yes. 

And  when  it  becomes  greater  or  less  or  equal  it  must  grow 
or  diminish  or  become  equalized  ? 

True. 
~    And  when  being  in  motion  it  rests,  and  when  being  at  rest 
it  changes  to  motion,  it  can  surely  be  in  no  time  at  all  ? 

How  can  it? 

But  that  a  thing  which  is  previously  at  rest  should  be  after- 
wards in  motion,  or  previously  in  motion  and  afterwards  at  rest, 
without  experiencing  change,  is  impossible. 

Impossible.  • 

And  9urely  there  cannot  be  a  time  in  which  a  thing  can 
neither  be  in  motion  or  at  rest  at  once  ? 


■fL 
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There  oftimot*      ".*  '■  ••  -  ***  i 

But  neither  can  h  dmifs  wtthovt  thaaffiag.  ■    - 

True.  ■■  "■. 

•    When  then  does  it  dmg$,heh  eeanot  chnge  eiOer 
at  rett»  or  when  in  molloiipariAenia  tfane?  . -tcur 

It  cannot  .    ■.^-.  i- •    ?•!•  .*«i» 

And  has  this  strange  Aii^  in  wUoh  il  ia  at  the  tfane  of 
changing  n  real  esiilsaei  f     -    ^t.;  »    ^^.^^     *:  z  t  k^  n.  i>uiL 
*M I. What  is  that?   .  •-»    •  :i^»'**i  -   •      •*:•!!:'*   ^i;»ri;nr nfer 

The  moment  For  dM  aioaieiit  aeeoM  to  imply  change  tnm 
one  to  the  other;  and  il  does  not  ^jiaiige  from  a  eootbriBg 
state  of  rest,  nor  frtm  a  eontinriiig  eiate  St  motfoot  hot  these  ia 
a  lingnlar  natore,  iriiioh  we  call  the  moment,  pbced  hefeweetf 
rest  and  motion,  and  iHiieh  is  not  in  any  time^  and  into  dua 
and  out  of  this  that  which  Is  Bi  motfon  diaages  into  rest^  and 
that  which  is  at  rest  into  motion. 

That  appears  to  he  tme. 

And  one  then,  if  it  is  in  rest  and  also  in  motton,  will  diange 
in  either  direction^  for  only  in  this  way  can  it  do  hoth.  Jn 
changing  it  changes  in  a  moment,  and  when  it  changes  it  will 
he  in  no  time,  and  will  not  then  he  either  in  motion  or  at  rest 

True. 

And  it  will  be  in  the  same  case  in  relation  to  other  changes, 
. «-   when  one  passes  from  being  into  destruction,  or  from  not- 
being  into  becoming  —  then  one  is  intermediate  between 
certain  states  of  motion  and  rest,  and  neither  is  nor  is  not,  nor 
beoomes  nor  perishes. 

Very  true. 

And  on  the  same  principle,  in  the  passage  from  one  to  many 
and  from  many  to  one,  one  is  neither  one  nor  many,  neither 
divided  nor  united ;  and  in  the  passage  from  like  to  unlike,  and 
from  unlike  to  like,  it  is  neither  like  nor  unlike,  neither  in  a 
state  of  assimilation  nor  of  dissimilation ;  and  in  the  passage 
from  small  to  great  and  equal  and  back  again,  it  will  be  neither 
small  nor  great,  nor  equal,  nor  in  a  state  of  increase,  or  diminn« 
tion,  or  equalization. 

True. 

All  these,  then,  are  the  affiactions  of  the  one,  if  the  one  exists^ 

Of  course. 

.    L  aa.  But  if  one  exists,  what  will  happen  to  the  others  —  is 
not  that  to  be  considered  ? 
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Yet. 

Let  OS  show  then,  if  one  exists,  what  will  be  the  affections 
of  that  which  is  other  than  the  one. 
.  Let  us  show  that. 

U  there  be  things  other  than  the  one,  the  other  things  are 
not  the  one;  fiur  thtti  thej  ooold  not  be  other  than  the  one. 

Vety  true.  

Nor  are  the  others  altogether  without  the  one,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain waj  thejT  participate  in  the  one. 

flbwisthat? 

..Because  the  others  are  other  than  the  one,  inasmuch  as  thej 
hare  parts,  Ibr  if  they  had  no  parts  they  would  be  simply  one. 

Bight. 

And  parts,  as  we  affirm,  hare  relation  to  a  whole  ? 

That  is  what  we  say. 

And  a  whole  must  necessarily  be  one  made  up  of  many  ;  of 
which  the  parts  will  be  parts,  for  each  of  the  parts  is  not  one 
part  of  many,  but  of  a  whole. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

If  anything  were  a  part  of  many,  and  itself  one  of  the  many, 
it  would  be  a  part  of  itself  which  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be 
a  part  of  each  of  the  others,  if  a  part  of  all ;  for  if  not  a  part 
of  some  one,  it  will  be  a  part  of  all  the  others  but  this  one,  and 
thus  will  not  be  a  part  of  each;  and  if  not  a  part  of  each,  it  will 
not  be  a  part  of  any  one  of  the  many  ;  and  not  being  a  part  of 
any,  it  cannot  be  a  part  or  anything  else  of  all  those  things  to 
which  it  stands  in  no  relation. 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  part  is  not  one  part  of  many,  nor  of  all,  but  is  rel- 
ative to  a  certain  single  form,  which  we  call  a  whole,  being  one 
perfect  unity  framed  out  of  all  —  and  of  this  the  part  will  be  a 
part. 

Certainly. 

If,  then,  other  things  have  parts,  they  will  participate  in  the 
whole  and  in  the  one. 

True. 

Then  the  others,  which  are  other  than  the  one,  must  be  a 
perfect  whole,  having  parts. 

Certainly. 

And  the  same  argument  holds  of  each  part,  for  the  part  must 
participate  in  the  whole  ;  and  if  each  of  the  parts  is  a  part,  ^  -a 
that  word  ^  each  "  implies  unity,  self-existence,  and  separa- 


/  y,  .  It 


m  the  rest — tbst  it  dM  idM  ooavvyed  bgr  At 

True.  '      .  \  \i 

Bat  wlienwe  apadcef  dM  pert  pertidpelii^t  Jbi  tte  eMbU 

M»t  deerij  be  olhir  then  Ae.  eM^  iv^  if  mI^  il  woeil  keve 

ceonot  potsiblj  be  other  thea  one.  .  ^^  '^i* 

And  the  whole  end  the  pert  MeMnritypertidpeli  hi  the  eaei 
for  the  one  will  bee  wiKde^of  wliibh  dM  perte.wilt  be  perti; 
end  egein»  eeeh  nnil  will  be  OM  pert  of  diet  wiMile  whUh  ie  d» 
whole  of  thet  pert»  -      .  t 

True. 

And  wiU  not  die  diii«i  wUflh  perdeipelehieMb  be  other  dNe 

one? 

Of  eonrtfew 

And  the  things  whidi  ere  other  then  one  will  be  menj ;  ftv 
if  the  things  which  are  other  than  one  were  neither  onenor  mon^ 
than  ooe^  thej  would  be  nothing. 

True, 

But»  seeing  that  the  things  whidi  pertidpate  in  one  as  e  pert^ 
end  iu  one  aa  a.  wbotey  are  more  than  enOy  must  not  those  things- 
which  perticjpete  in  the.  one  be  infinitei  in  nufltdwr  ? 

Howie  that? 

Let  ns  look  at  the  matter  dina:  is  it  not  a  fiict  that  neither 
being  one,  oov  partaking  of  one,,  the^  jet  participate  in  one  et 
the  particular  time  when  thej  do  pardcipele?* 

Qearly. 

Are  they  not  multitodee  in  which  there  is  no  one  ? 
.  They  ercb. 

.  And  IF  wo.wwe  to  ebelract  frooa  them,  in  idee  the  Terj  smalK 
est  fraction,  must  not  that  least  fraction,  if  it  does  not  partakei 
of  one,  be  a  multitude  and  not  one  ?  .     « . .^  ^ 

.   CQrtaiol}^.  .-.,.,.•  ..    -  .i 

And  whenever  we  look  at  the  dass  of  othsr  natoree  simpljpv 
and  in  themselvesy  will  not  whatever  we  see  of  them  be  infaite 
iff  oumbef? 

Certainly. 

And  yet,  when  each  several  part  becoknes  a  part,  then  the 
parte  ate;  limited  in  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other,  and 
the  whole  in  relation  to  the  parts. 

No  doubt. 
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The  restili  to  the  oUien  flowing  frum  the  one  is  thnt  the 
union  of  themselves  and  the  one  appears  to  give  a  new  pheuem- 
enon  of  limitation  in  relatioif  to  one  another,  whereas  in  their 
ewn  luiLtQre  thej  have  no  limit. 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  others  of  the  one,  hoth  as  whole  or  parts,  are 
ii)fiiut0, 9xA  also  partijce  of  Umit^ 

Certainly. 

Then  they  are  hoth  like  and  onlike  one  another  itnd  themselves* 

How  if  that?  . 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  infinite  in  their  own  natare,  they  are 
all  affected  in  the  same  way* 

Tme. 

.'./Lnd  iaasmqch.  as  they  all   partake  of   limit,  they  are    all 
affected  in  the  same  way. 

Tes^ 

Bat  inasmuch  as  their  state  is  hoth  limited  and  infinite,  they 
are  affected  in  opposite  ways. 

And  opposites  are  the  most  miKke  of  things.  .  .^ 

Certainly. 
.:  Confid^red,^  tben»  io  regard  ta  ene  q(  their  affections,  they 
will  be  like  themselves  aiid  one  another ;  ooasidered  in  reference 
to  both  of  them,  most  opposed  and  most  unlike. 
.  That  appears  to  be  true. 

Then  other  things  axe  both  like  and  unlike  themselves  and 
09e  another. 

True. 

And  they  are  the  same  and  also  different  from  one  another, 
ayQ.d  in  i^otioQ  and  at  n^st,  a^d  e^perieooe  every  sort  of  opposite 
affection,  as  may  be  proved  without  difficulty  of  them ;  and^  as 
in  the  case  of  the  affections  aforesaid,  has  been  already  proved  ? 

True. 

.  L  bb.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  leave  tjbe  further  discussion  of 
these  oiatters  as  evident,  and  consider  agaiu  upou.  the  bypothe* 
sis  of  the  existence  of  one,  whether  the  opposite  of  all  this  is  or 
is  not  equally  true  of  the  others. 

Bv  all  means.  - 

Then  let  \\s  begin  again,  and  ask.  If  one  is,  what  mu9t  be  the 
aSSsctious  of  the  others  ? 

Let  us  ask  that. 
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I»  not  one  diidnoi  from  oUien»  and  fkm  oOnan  ftom  the  oooP 

Why  is  that? 

Wbjy  becaase  there  it  no  tUfd  exirtenoe  wUdk  it  dhliMi 
from  either  of  them ;  ibr  the  ezpremioii  *  one  and  the  ottm* 
inclodet  all  things.  '    .^ 

-  Yes,  aU  things.  "■      \' •     . 

Then  there  is  no  longer  anything  diflbrent  from  either  ef 
them  in  which  the  OM  and  dm  odien  eoesiit  ?  ^j;. 

^^Thereisnot  •  ..^.  .wi.. 

Then  the  one  and  the  others  are  never  In  the  sameP 

Tmo. 

Then  they  are  separated  from  eadi  other. 


And  we  snrely  cannot  say  that  what  is  tndy  one  lias  pavtsP 

Impossible. 

Then  one  will  not  be  in  the  others  as  a  whole,  nor  die  parts 
of  one,  if  it  be  separated  from  the  others,  and  has  no  parts  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  many  can  partake  of  ooe^ 
ttther  as  a  part  or  as  a  whole  ? 

It  would  seem  not 

Then  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  others  are  one,  or  have  in 
themselyes  any  nnity? 

No. 

Nor  are  the  others  many ;  for  if  the  others  were  many,  then 
each  part  of  the  others  woold  be  one  part  of  the  whole ;  hnl 
now  the  others,  if  not  partaldng  in  any  way  of  the  one,  are 
neither  one  nor  many,  nor  whole,  nor  part 

True. 

Then  the  others  neither  are  nor  ccmtain  two  or  three,  if  en* 
tirely  deprived  of  unity  ? 

True. 

Then  the  others  are  neither  like  nor  unlike  the  one,  nor  do 
they  admit  of  likeness  and  unllkeDess ;  for  if  they  were  like 
and  unlike,  or  had  in  them  likeness  and  unlikeness,  the  others 
would  haye  two  principles  in  them  opposite  to  one  another. 

That  is  dear. 

But  that  which  partakes  of  nothing  could  not  partake  of  two 
things? 
-  Impossible. 

.  g^       Theii  the  others  are  neither  like  nor  unlike  nor  both,  for 
if  they  were  like  or  unlike  they  would  partake  of  one  of 
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thoM  two  ideM,  and  if  thej  were  both  they  would  partake  of 
two  oppoBites,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible. 

True. 

Therefore  thej  are  neither  the  same,  nor  other,  nor  in  mo- 
tion, nor  at  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  generation,  nor  of  destruction, 
nor  greater,  nor  less,  nor  equal,  nor  subject  to  any  similar  affec- 
tion ;  for,  if  they  had  been  capable  of  experiencing  any  such 
affection,  they  would  participate  in  one  and  two  and  three,  and 
odd  and  even,  and  in  these,  as  has  been  proved,  they  could  not 
participate,  seeing  that  they  are  altogether  and  in  erery  way 
devoid  of  unity. 

Very  true. 

Therefore  if  one  exists,  one  is  all  things,  and  also  nothings 
both  in  relation  to  itself  and  to  other  things. 

Certainly. 

iL  a.  Well,  and  ought  we  not  to  consider  next  what  wiD  be 
the  consequence  if  one  does  not  exist  ? 

Yes  ;  we  ought 

Now  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  —  If  one  does 
not  exist ;  and  is  there  any  difference  between  this  and  the  hy- 
pothesis —  If  not  one  does  not  exist  ? 

There  is  a  difference,  certainly. 

Is  there  a  difference  only,  or  rather  is  there  not  an  entire 
oppotsition  between  the  two  expressions,  —  if  one  is  not,  and  if 
not  one  is  not  ? 

There  is  an  entire  opposition  between  them. 

And  suppose  a  person  to  say,  —  If  greatness  is  not,  if  small- 
ness  is  not,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  would  he  not  imply  that  he 
means  something  different  by  not*being  in  each  case  ? 

To  be  sure. 

And  does  he  not  already  imply  that  he  means  by  not-being 
something  distinct  from  other  things,  when  he  says,  ^  If  one  is 
not,"  and  do  we  not  understand  this  to  be  his  meaning  ? 

Tes,  we  do. 

In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  of  something  which  is  known, 
and  of  something  which  is  different  from  other  things,  when  he 
says  ^one,*'  whether  he  predicates  of  one,  being  or  not-being, 
for  that  which  is  said  to  be  non-existent  is  known  all  the  same, 
and  is  distinguished  from  other  things. 

Certainly. 

Then  I  will  begin  again,  and  ask :   If  one  does  not  exist, 
▼ou  in.  19 
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whHt  a»  iha  oooaequeiices  ?  In  tbe  first  place,  at  would  vp- 
pemr,  tbera  ii  a  knowledge  of  one,  or  the  meauiog  of  die  words, 
"if  ODB  dora  not  flsuc"  would  not  be  kaano. 

Triiu. 

Sfloondlj,  the  others  differ  from  tbe  one,  or  it  would  not  ba 
dewuibed  m  di&Nui  from  [he  others  ? 

Cerbunlj. 

And  betidn  a  knowledge  of  the  one,  there  raust  also  be  a 
differeoos  of  the  onei  for  la  Bpeaking  of  tbe  one  em  different 
from  the  oihen,  ve  do  not  speak  of  a  dISereuce  in  the  others, 
but  in  the  one. 

That  is  clear. 

Uoreover,  the  one  thai  exUts  nol,  pHrtHkes  of  "  that,"  and 
** some,"  and  "this,"  and  "relation  to  tliis,"  and  "these,"  and 
tbe  like ;  for  the  one,  or  the  others  than  the  one.  could  not 
have  been  spoken  of,  nor  ouuld  any  Miril>uM  or  r«lMive  of  tbe 
one  be  or  be  spoken  o^  if  the  one  did  not  partake  of  "  Mme,* 
or  of  the  other  attribatea  just  now  mentioned. 

Tme. 

Being  cannot  be  ascribed  to  nniQ',  if  unitj  ia  aon-exiatMit ; 
...  but  tbe  non^exiatent  one  maj  or  rather  most  partidpato  ia 
many,  if  the  one  0DI7  and  nothing  else  is  not ;  i^  hoir- 
ever,  neither  the  one  nor  anything  else  is  denied  eziatenca,  but 
we  are  speaking  of  some  other,  then  is  nothing  whtdt  can  bo 
■poken  at  But  luppoting  that  one  and  nothing  else  is  not, 
then  it  most  participate  in  the  predicate  "  that,"  and  in  manj 
others. 

Certainly. 

And  it  will  bare  nnlikenesi  in  relation  to  the  others,  for  the 
others  bung  different  fW>m  the  one  will  be  of  a  different  kind. 

Certainly. 

And  are  not  things  of  a  different  kind  also  other  in  kind  P 

Of  course. 

And  are  not  things  other  in  kind  unlike  ? 

They  are  unlike- 

And  if  thay  are  unlike  the  one,  they  will  ha  dearij  Uke  that 
which  is  unlike  ? 

That  ia  clear. 

Then  the  one  may  have  unlikeness  -in  relation  to  which  tha 
others  are  nnlika? 

That  would  seem  to  he  true. 

And  if  unlikeneaa  to  other  things  is  attributed  to  it,  it  bmI 
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How  U  that  ? 

If  there  be  unliketie^B  of  one  to  odo,  then  the  argamentn  will 
not  refer  to  sometliiDg  like  the  one ;  nor  will  the  hypothesis  be 
reladye  to  the  one,  but  relative  to  something  other  than  the 
one? 

Certainlj. 

Bat  that  cannot  be- 
No. 

Then  one  must  be  like  itself? 

True. 

Again,  one  is  not  equal  to  others ;  for  if  it  were  equal  to 
others,  then  it  would  exist  and  be  like  others  in  respect  of  the 
equality ;  but  if  one  has  no  existence,  then  it  can  neither  be 
nor  be  equal  ? 

Impossible. 

But  if  one  is  not  equal  to  others  neither  are  others  equal  to 
one? 

Certainly  not. 

And  things  that  are  not  equal  are  unequal  ? 

True. 

And  they  are  unequal  by  reason  of  inequality  ? 

Of  course. 

Then  one  partakes  of  inequality,  and  in  respect  of  this  the 
other  things  are  unequal  to  one  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  inequality  implies  greatness  and  smallness  ? 

Tes. 

Then,  on  this  supposition,  one  has  greatness  and  smallness? 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

And  greatness  and  smallness  always  stand  apart  fit>m  one 
another  ? 

True. 

And  is  there  anythmg  between  them  ? 

There  is. 

And  this  which  is  between  them  is  none  other  than  equality  ? 

Tes,  equality. 

Then  that  which  has  greatness  and  smallness  also  has  equality, 
which  lies  between  them? 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  one,  which  appears  not  to  exist,  partakes  of  great- 
ness and  smallness  and  equality  ? 

That  is  evident. 


Farther,  it  mut  aoiAj  to  »  aoct  psnaka  jBr«ahlni>f  — : 

Howii  that? 

It  mnst  be,  H  w*  a^,  tir  If  aol.  An  «•  ^ooid  aot  m^  tia 
truth  in  Mjring  that  one  li  Dot.  Bat  if  m  Mj  the  bs^  tlmi 
clearlj  we  afflrm  bafaig  of  ooa.     Am  I  act  T%ht  P  ■  <'<*^ 

Tefc  ....:..,  J 

,.a        And  since  we  eOrm  that  wo  ^wk  truly,  w*  MHl  llw 
^*'^  be  aappMcd  to  be  MTisff  Atf  wfakh  ia.  v^ 

CerUinly.  ■  '  •*■  ■■-''»■  ' 

Then,  aa  would  appear,  tfae  floa  haa  no  aifattaee,  far  If  It 
were  not  to  be  non-eziitent,  bat  *  to  adinit  aemething  of  eaii^ 
ence  into  noD-exiiie&oi^  it  woald  at  ooee  beoome  beii^.  ;,  , 

Quite  Irae.  '  ,. 

Then  oon-existenoe,  if  It  ia  to  vabtaiB  ilad^  anat  bam  ik» 
existence  of  not-beiug  aa  the  bood  of  o<A'beilig,  jvt  at  asiM* 
ence  mnst  hare  aa  a  bond  the  iH>»ezi«lanoe  of  not-briag  ia  . 
order  to  perfect  its  own  existence  ;  for  the  truest  assertiou  «t 
being  and  of  not-being  ia  wlirn  being  partalte*  of  the  ezistenee 
of  the  existent  and  of  the  uon-exisunce  of  the  existence  of  the 
non-existeDt — that  is,  the  perfection  of  existence;  and  when 
the  non-existent  as  non-existent  partakes  both  of  the  iMn-exiat- 
ence  of  not  being  and  of  the  existence  of  being  —  that  is  the 
perfection  of  noo-existanoe. 

Most  true. 

And  if  being  partakes  of  not-being,  and  not^jeing  of  bon^ 
must  not  the  one  also,  if  it  does  not  exist,  partake  of  exiateaaa 
in  order  lo  attain  non-existence  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  one,  if  it  does  not  exist,  has  existeoce  ? 

That  is  dear. 

And  non-existence  also,  if  it  does  not  exist? 

Of  course. 

But  oao  anything  which  is  in  a  certain  atate  not  be  in  that 
atate  without  changing  7 

Impossible. 

Then  everything  which  is  and  is  not  in  a  certain  itata,  ia- 
plies  change  7 

Certainly. 

And  change  is  motion —  we  may  say  that  ? 

Tes,  motion. 

And  the  one  Itas  been  proved  to  be  both  being  and  not> 
b«ng7 
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Yes. 

And  therefore  one  is  and  is  not  in  the  same  state. 


And  thus  also  the  non-existent  oue  has  been  shown  to  hare 
motion,  because  it  changes  from  being  to  not-being  ? 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

But  surely  if  it  is  nowhere  among  existing  things,  as  is  the 
&ct,  theu,  not  being  in  place,  it  cannot  change  from  one  place 
to  another  ? 

Impossible, 

Then  it  cannot  move  by  changing  place  ? 

No. 

Nor  can  it  turn  on  the  same  spot,  for  it  nowhere  touches  the 
same,  for  the  same  is  existence,  and  that  which  is  non-existent 
cannot  be  in  any  existence  ? 

It  cannot. 

Then  the  one,  if  non-existent,  cannot  turn  in  that  place  in 
which  it  is  not  ? 

No. 

Neither  can  the  one,  whether  existent  or  non-existent,  change 
into  other  than  itself  for  if  one  changed  from  itself,  then  we 
should  be  no  longer  speaking  of  one,  but  of  something  else? 

True. 

But  if  one  neither  changes  in  itself,  nor  turns  round  in  the 
sama  place,  nor  moves  in  place,  can  it  still  be  capable  of  mo- 
tion F 

Impossible. 

That  which  is  unmoved  must  surely  be  at  rest,  and  that 
which  18  at  rest  must  stand  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  the  non-existent  one  stands,  and  is  also  in  motion  ? 

That  seems  to  be  true.  «gA 

But  if  it  be  in  motion  it  must  necessarily  experience 
change  of  nature,  for  anything  which  is  moved,  in  being  moved, 
is  no  longer  in  the  same  state,  but  in  another  ? 

Yes. 

Then  one,  when  moved,  is  changed  in  nature  ? 

Yes.  I 

And,  further,  if  not  moved  in  any  way,  it  will  not  be  changed 
in  any  way  ? 

No. 

Then,  in  so  far  as  the  non-existent  one  is  moved,  it  is  changed, 
but  in  so  fur  as  it  is  not  moved,  it  is  not  changed  ? 
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BiKht. 

Then  the  non-uktaot  om  it  lAmgtd  »d  fa  aa«  cfaMgill 

That  u  dew.  .  ,  ^ 

•'  And  muit  not  tlwt  wUA  fa  cbii««d  ktoo&m  tlOm  Am  k 

prarionaty  wu,  and  ftm  fek*  matlMr  state  rad  pwfa)i|..ftat 

Uuit  wbicb  if  not  ohangod  crd  mMmt  omm  inte  Mif  jnt 

perish?      ■  ■,-...■ ;j,     -i;j{     . 

3    Certainly.  .;..,.     ■.-.:.:-;  ,;     j,,,;:    .,     ,  ,;  ., -il' .i-^a 

And  the  non-exfatenl  om  Aon,  wbao  tt  fa  < 
into  btting  and  perfabMi  bat  wImb  aot  dnugad,  ■ifchw  ■ 
bto  being  nor  patfahMf  and  w  As  -*-—*-*—*  ooi  eoMM  ate 
being  and  periahei,  and  odOut  oonaa  into  itbtg  Bor  p«likaaf 

Tme. 

-■      '     ■   ^f.-' 

ii.  b.  And  now.lat  migabi  go  bask  to  tbabagtatagi  Mtf '«■ 
whether  any  new  CODteqnsnOM  will  IbUnw. 

Let  ni  do  a*  you  tajr. 

If  one  ia  no^  we  aik  what  ia  to  f<dlow  in  napeetcf  oaaP 
That  is  the  ques^on. 

Yes. 

Do  not  the  wordi  "  ii  not,"  imply  n^atioD  of  eriilonoa  b 
that  of  which  we  laj  "  is  not  ?  " 

Just  tliaL 

And  when  we  mj  that  a  thing  u  not,  do  we  mean  that  it 
axista  in  ooe  way  and  not  in  another  ?  or  do  we  mean,  la  a 
literal  sense,  that  not>being  has  in  no  sort  or  way  or  kind,  pap- 
ticipatioD  of  being? 

In  the  Dioet  literal  sense. 

Then  not-bsing  cannot  bet  or  in  any  way  paHUpate  in 
being? 

It  cannot 

And  was  coming  into  being,  and  being  destroyed,  anything 
bnt  the  receinng  of  being  and  the  deatmction  of  being  i 

Nothing  but  tbaL 

And  can  that  wbidi  ha*  no  partidpation  in  bang,  either  take 
or  lose  being  ? 

Imjjossible. 

The  noii-exisient  one  then  cannor.  have  or  lose  or  parlidpata 
in  eziHtenoe  at  all  ? 

Tme. 

Then  the  nou-existent  one,  since  it  in  no  way  partakes  of  1>^ 
ing,  neither  perishes  norooraea  into  being? 
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Na 

Then  it  experiences  no  change  of  nature  at  all ;  for  if  it  were 
liable  to  change,  it  would  come  into  being  and  perish. 

True. 

But  if  it  be  not  changed,  it  cannot  be  moyed? 

It  cannot 

Nor  can  we  say  that  it  stands,  if  it  is  not  in  place  anywhere; 
far  that  which  stands  must  always  be  in  some  place,  which  is 
the  same  ?      ' 
"Of  course. 

Then  we  must  say,  once  more,  that  the  non-existent  neither 
stands  nor  is  in  motion  ? 

Neither. 

Nor  is  any  existing  thing  related  to  it ;  for  if  it  partook  .  ^ . 
of  any  existence,  it  would  partake  of  existence  ? 

That  is  clear. 

Neither  can  smallness,  nor  greatness,  nor  equality,  be  attrib- 
uted to  it  ? 

No. 
>    Neither  can  likeness  or  difference  be  attributed  to  it,  either 
in  relation  to  itself  or  other  ? 
^     Clearly  not. 

Well,  and  if  it  has  no  attribute  or  reUdon,  can  other  things 
be  related  to  it  ? 

Certainly  not 

Nor  can  other  things  be  like  or  unlike,  or  the  same,  or  differ- 
ent from  it  ? 

They  cannot 

No  more  can  possessive  or  other  relations,  or  some,  or  this, 
or  of  this,  or  of  or  to  another,  or  past  or  future  or  present,  or 
knowledge,  or  opinion,  or  perception,  or  idea,  or  name,  or  any 
other  existing  thing,  have  any  concern  with  non-existence  ? 

They  have  none. 

Then  the  non-existent  one  has  and  is  nothing  at  all  ? 

That  appears  to  be  the  conclusion. 

iL  aa.  Once  more ;  if  one  has  no  existence,  what  becomes  of 
the  others  ?     Let  us  determine  that 

Yes ;  let  us  determine  that. 

They  must  exist,  for  if  they  did  not  exist  they  could  not  be 
spoken  of  as  others  ? 


■■  -»*--v 


0 
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But  if  we  speak  of  otberii  diat  iiiipUes^Bfirai|M««-tt« 
^ other**  and '^diAreni"  afs  ijiiooynoQsP 

True.  -  . 

And  io  speekiiif  of  other,  wo  qpoik  of  OB  otfMr  of  odM^ 

of  a  diflforent  fromllio  JUbraot?    ....    -        •  i    *   .•  iit: 


J,-  i 


Then,  if  others  on  soppoeed  to  ozist»  tiiefo  mnsl  bo 
thing  of  which  thegrwiU  Iw  odion?  ..  ,:  j^  ::  .r  :^:  ^ 

Certainlj.  •  Ji.^-;t  -..'I 

And  what  can  tluH  bo  F— Ant  if  one  koB  so 
will  not  be  others  of  ooo. 

Thej  will  not. 

Then  'they  will  bo  others  of  oodi  other  |  ft»r  Miog  of  dMI» 
they  are  the  others  of  nothing. 

True.  ■ 

Then  they  are  each  the  others  of  one  another,  in  the  pfaml 
and  not  in  the  singular ;  for  if  one  does  not  exist,  they  cannot 
be  singulars,  but  OTory  aggregatio])  of  them  is  infinite  in  num- 
ber ;  and  even  if  a  person  takes  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
smallest  fraction,  this,  which  seemed  one,  in  a  moment  oTanoscea 
into  many,  as  in  a  dream,  and  from  beiug  Tory  small  booomeo 
very  great,  in  comparison  with  the  fractions  of  it  ? 

Very  true. 

And  in  such  aggregations  the  others  will  be  the  othen  of 
one  another,  if  others  exist,  and  not  the  one? 

Exactly. 

And  will  there  not  be  many  aggregations,  each  appearing  to 
be  a  unit  and  not  being,  if  one  has  no  existence  ? 

True. 

And  there  will  seem  to  be  a  number  of  them,  if  each  of  them 
is  one,  and  they  are  many  ? 

Yes,  there  wilL 

And  there  will  be  odd  and  even  numbers  of  them,  which  will 
also  haye  no  reali^,  if  uni^  has  no  existence  ? 

No. 

And  they  will  appear  to   haye  a  least  fraction ;  and  eren 
^^   these  infinitesimals  will  appear  large  and  manifold  in  com- 
parison with  the  littleness  of  the  many  fractions  into  whidi 
they  are  divided? 

Certainly. 

And  each  aggregation  will  be  conceived  as  equal  to  the 
many  and  little ;  for  the  transition  from  the  greater  to  the  less 
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oonld  not  have  been  oonoeived  to  take  place  without  being  oon- 
oeived  to  arrive  at  the  middle  ;  and  thus  arises  the  appearance 
of  eqoalitj. 


.  .And  having  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  each  sepa- 
rate aggr^;ate  jet  appears  to  have  a  limit  in  relation  to  itself 
and  other. 

How  is  that? 

Because,  when  a  person  conceives  any  of  these  as  appertain- 
ing to  any  aggregate,  prior  to  the  beginning  another  beginning 
appears,  and  there  is  another  end,  remaining  after  the  end,  and 
in  the  middle  a  truer  middle  within,  but  smaller,  because  no 
unity  can  be  conceived  of  any  of  them,  if  the  one  exists  not. 

Very  true. 

And  all  being  which  any  one  can  possibly  conceive,  must 
be  broken  up  into  fractions,  for  it  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  an 
aggregate  if  deprived  of  unity  ? 

Certainly. 

And  when  seen  indistinctly  and  at  a  distance,  all  being  ap- 
pears to  be  one ;  but  when  seen  near  and  with  keen  vision, 
every  single  thing  appears  to  be  infinite,  if  deprived  of  the  one 
which  is  supposed  not  to  exist  ? 

That  is  most  certain. 
'   Then   the  others   must  severally  appear  to  be  infinite  and 
finite,  and  one  and  many,  if  the  others  than  the  one  exist  and 
not  the  one. 

They  must. 

Then  will  they  not  appear  to  be  like  and  unlike  ? 

How  is  that? 

Just  as  in  a  picture  things  appear  to  be  all  one  to  a  person 
standing  at  a  distance,  and  to  be  in  the  same  state  and  alike : 
.     True. 

But  when  yon  approach  them,  they  appear  to  be  many  and 
different;  and  from  different  points  of  view  different  in  kind, 
and  unlike  one  another  ?  . 

True. 

And  so  must  the  aggregates  appear  to  be  like  and  unlike 
themselves  and  each  other. 
«    Certainly. 

And  must  they  not  be  the  same  and  yet  different  from  an- 
other, and  in  contact  and  also  in  separation,  and  having  every 
sort  of  motion,  and  every  sort  of  rest,  and  coming  into  being. 
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aiid  periihing,  «id  naither,  and  the  Bka,  wUdi  wmtj  be  Miily 
detailed,  if  the  many  eziirti  widwot  dM  one  P 
Most  true. 

iL  bb.  Ooee  mora^  let  in  go  baek  to  dM  begfaidii|^  and  adk 
if  the  otben  exist  and  not  die  ooe^  iriiat  will  fellow. 

Let  OS  ask  that. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  the  odien  will  not  be  die  one  ? 

Impossible. 

Nor  wiU  thej  be  tte  many;  fiir  if  thej  wwe  ntaj  the  eoe 
would  be  oontained  In  them.  Bni  if  no  one  of  them  is  one^  all 
of  them  are  nought,  and  thefefcfe  tiiej  will  not  be  many. 

True. 

If  there  be  no  one  in  the  othersi  the  others  are  ndther  mukj 
nor  one. 
jgg       They  are  not 

Nor  do  they  appear  either  as  one  or  many. 

Why  is  that? 

Because  the  other  has  no  sort  or  manner  or  way  of  oom- 
manion  with  any  sort  of  non-existence,  nor  can  any  of  the  non- 
existent dass  be  united  with  any  of  the  others ;  for  the  non- 
existent has  no  parts. 

Tme. 

Nor  is  there  an  opinion  or  any  representation  of  not-being  in 
relation  to  the  others,  nor  is  not-being  oyer  in  any  way  at- 
tributed to  the  otliers. 

No. 

Then  if  one  exbts  not,  there  is  no  conception  of  the  others, 
either  as  one  or  many ;  for  you  cannot  conceiTe  the  many 
without  the  one. 

You  cannot. 

Then  if  one  exists  not,  the  other  neither  is,  nor  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be,  either  one  or  many  ? 
.  It  would  seem  not. 

Nor  as  like  or  unlike  ? 

No. 

Nor  as  the  same  or  other,  nor  in  contract  or  separation,  nor 
ill  any  of  those  states  which  we  spoke  of  as  apparent;  the 
other  neither  is  nor  appears  to  be  any  of  these,  if  the  one  has 
no  existence  ? 

True. 

Then  may  we  not  sura  up  the  argument  in  a  word  and  say,  — • 
That  if  one  is  not,  then  nothing  is  ? 
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Titat  ia  true. 

Then  let  ua  say  this ;  and  further,  as  seeou  to  be  the  truth, 
let  us  aa.y  that,  whether  one  is  or  is  not,  one  and  the  others  in 
relation  to  themselves  and  one  another,  all  of  them,  in  eiverj 
way,  are  and  are  not,  and  appear  and  appear  noU 

That  is  most  true. 
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Thsrb  are  Bome  dialognes  of  Plato  whose  place  in  the  series  and 
relation  to  the  other  dialognes  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  The  Theaetetus,  like  the  Parmenides,  has  points  of 
similaritjr  both  with  his  earlier  and  his  later  writings.  The  perfec- 
tion of  style,  the  humor,  the  dramatic  interest,  the  complexity  of 
stmcture,  the  fertility  of  illustration,  the  shifting  of  the  points  of 
Tiew,  are  characteristic  of  his  best  period  of  authorship.  The  Tain 
search,  the  negative  conclusion,  the  figure  of  the  midwives,  the  con- 
stant profession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Socrates,  also  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  early  dialogues,  in  which  the  original  Socrates  is  not 
yet  Platonized.  Had  we  no  other  indications,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  range  the  Theaetetus  with  the  Apology  and  the  Phaedms,  and 
perhaps  even  with  the  Protagoras  and  the  Laches. 

But  when  we  pass  fi:t>m  the  style  to  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  trace  a  connection  with  the  later  rather  than  with  the 
earlier  dialogues.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  connection,  indi- 
cated by  Plato  himself  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  with  the  Sophist, 
to  which  in  many  respects  the  Theaetetus  is  so  little  akin.  Hie  same 
persons  reappear  (1)  including  the  younger  Socrates,  whose  name 
is  just  mentioned  in  the  Theaetetus,  147  C ;  (2)  the  theory  of  rest, 
which  at  p.  188  D,  Socrates  has  declined  to  consider,  is  resumed 
by  the  Eleatic  Stranger ;  (8)  there  is  a  similar  allusion  in  both 
dialogues  to  the  meeting  of  Parmenides  and  Socrates,  Theaet.  188  E, 
Soph.  217  ;  and  (4)  the  inquiry  into  not-being  in  the  Sophist  sup- 
plements the  question  of  false  opinion  which  is  raised  in  the  Hieae- 
tetus.  (Compare  also  Theaet  168  A,  210,  and  Soph.  280  B; 
Theaet  174  D,  E,  and  Soph.  227  A;  Theaet  188  E,  and  Soph. 
287  D;  Theaet  179  A,  and  Soph.  288  B;  Theaet  172  D,  Soph. 
258  C,  for  parallel  turns  of  thought)  Secondly,  the  later  date  of  the 
dialogue  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  recollection 
and  of  any  doctrine  of  ideas  except  that  which  derives  them  firom 
generalization  and  firom  reflection  of  the  mind  upon  itsel£  The 
general  character  of  the  Theaetetus  is  dialectical,  and  there  are 
*races  of  the  same  Megarian  influences  which  appear  in  the  Par- 
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meuidei,  and  which  btar  writMri»  ia  their  matter  of  het  wwj, 
explained  hj  the  retideiiee  of  Flalo  at  Ifogaim.  SoeratM  di«iainn 
the  character  of  a  profeerioaal  Eriitie,  164  C»  and  alao^  wbk  m  aort 
of  ironical  admiration,  eipieiiai  his  hiabilitj  to  attain  the  lin|nilin 
precision  in  the  nse  of  tennsp  197  A.  Yet  he  too  9Mfkf  m  eiinilei' 
sophistical  skill  in  oferUirning  ererj  conoeiTable  theorj  of  knowl* 
e^ 

The  direct  indicatiooa  of  n  data  amoont  to  no  mora  Aaa  Hifa:  l3bm 
conTersation  is  said  to  htsw  taken  plaee  whan  Tbenetetna  wm  a 
youth,  and  shortly  heftce  the  death  of  Soeratea.  At  tlM  tbMof  Ua 
own  death  he  is  supposed  to  he  a  fUl  grown  man.  ADowing  nine 
or  ten  jears  fat  the  interral  hetween  jonth  and  manhood,  tlm  diap 
logne  conld  not  Iwve  heen  wiitten  eafttiir  Ana  SM^  wliea  Rato 
was  aboot  thirty-nine  years  of  age^  Kb  man  deiaite  data  Is  iad^ 
cated  by  the  engagement  in  wiiidi  Theaetetas  ia  aeid  to  hate  Mkm 
or  to  have  been  wounded,  and  whloh  may  hare  taken  plaee  aay 
during  the  Corinthian  war,  between  the  yeera  tfO-987.  Iha 
date  which  has  been  suggested,  969,  wlien  the  Athenians  and 
daemonians  disputed  the  Isthmus  with  Epaminonda%  woold  maioe 
the  age  of  Theaetetus  at  his  death  fi)rty-&Te  or  forty-six.  nia  a 
little  impairs  the  beauty  of  Socrates'  remark,  "  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man  if  he  liTod." 

In  this  uncertainty  about  the  place  of  the  Theaetetus,  it  seemed 
better,  as  in  the  case  of  the  B^ublic,  Timaeus,  Critias,  to  retain  the 
order  in  which  Plato  himself  has  arranged  this  and  the  two  com- 
panion dialogues.  We  cannot  emlude  the  possibility  which  haa 
been  already  noticed  in  reference  to  other  woiiu  of  Flato^  that  the 
Theaetetus  may  not  hare  been  all  written  at  one  time ;  or  the  still 
greater  probaUlity  that  the  Sophist  and  Politicus,  which  differ 
greatly  in  styles  were  only  appended  after  a  long  interral  of  time. 
The  allusion  to  Parmenides  at  188,  compared  with  Sophist  SI  7, 
would  probably  imply  that  the  dialogue  which  is  called  by  his  name 
was  already  in  existence :  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the  passage 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  to  hare  been  inserted  afterwarda. 
Again,  the  Theaetetus  may  be  connected  with  the  Gorgias,  either 
dialogue  from  different  points  of  view  containing  an  analysis  of  the 
real  and  apparent  (Schleiermacher) ;  and  both  may  be  brought  into 
relation  with'  the  Apology  as  illustrating  the  personal  life  of  Socrates. 
The  Fhilebus,  too^  may  with  equal  reason  be  placed  either  after  or 
before  what,  in  the  language  of  Tlirasyllus,  may  be  called  the  Seo- 
ond  Platonio  Trilogy.  Both  the  Ptomenides  and  the  Sophist,  and 
still.more  the  Theaetetus,  have  points  of  affinity  with  the  Cratylns, 
in  which  the  principles  of  rest  and  motion  are  again  contrasted,  and 
the  Sophistical  or  Protagorean  theory  of  language  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  attributed  to  the  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  not  to  speak  of 
lesser  resemblances  in  thought  and  language.     The   Parmenides^ 
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again,  has  been  thought  by  some  to  hold  an  intennediate  position 
between  the  Theaetetus  and  the  Sophist ;  upon  this  view,  Soph.  250 
foVL  may  be  regarded  as  the  answer  to  the  problems  about  One  and 
Being  which  have  been  raised  in  the  Parmenides.  Any  of  these 
arrangements  may  suggest  new  views  to  the  student  of  Plato ;  none 
of  them  can  lay  claim  to  an  exclusive  probability  in  its  &vor. 

Hie  Theaetetus  is  one  of  the  narrated  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  is 
the  only  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  down.  In  a 
short  introductory  scene,  Euclides  and  Terpsion  are  described  as 
meeting  before  the  door  of  Euclides'  house  in  Megara.  This  may 
have  been  a  spot  familiar  to  Plato  (for  Megara  was  within  a  walk 
of  Athens),  but  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  accidental 
introduction  of  the  founder  of  the  Megarian  philosophy.  The  real 
intention  of  the  preface  is  to  create  an  interest  about  the  person  of 
Theaetetus,  who  has  just  been  carried  up  from  the  army  at  Corinth 
in  a  dying  state.  The  expectation  of  his  death  recalls  the  promise 
of  his  youth,  and  especially  the  fiunous  conversation  which  Socrates 
had  with  him  when  he  was  quite  young,  a  few  days  before  his  own 
trial  and  death,  as  Plato  again  reminds  us  at  the  end  of  the  dia- 
logue. Yet  we  may  observe  that  Plato  has  himself  forgotten  this, 
ffhen  he  represents  Euclides  as  from  time  to  time  coming  to  Athens 
and  correcting  the  copy  from  Socrates'  own  mouth.  The  narratiTe, 
having  introduced  Theaetetus,  and  having  guaranteed  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  dialogue  (cp.  Symposium,  Phaedo,  Parmenides)  is  then 
dropped.  No  further  use  is  made  of  the  device.  As  Plato  himself 
remarks,  who  in  this  as  in  some  other  minute  points,  is  imitated  by 
Cicero  (De  Amicitia,  c.  1),  the  interlocutory  words  are  omitted. 

Theaetetus,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  of  the  dialogue, 
is  a  disciple  of  Theodorus,  the  great  geometrician,  whose  science  is 
thus  indicated  to  be  the  propaedeutic  to  philosophy.  An  interest 
has  been  already  excited  about  him  by  his  approaching  death,  and 
now  he  is  introduced  to  us  anew  by  the  praises  of  his  master  Theo- 
dorus. He  is  a  youthful  Socrates,  and  exhibits  the  same  contrast 
of  the  fair  soul  and  the  ungainly  face  and  frame,  the  Silenus  mask 
and  the  god  within,  which  are  described  in  the  Symposium.  The 
picture  which  Theodorus  gives  of  his  courage  and  patience  and 
intelligence  and  modesty  is  verified  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue. 
His  courage  is  shown  by  his  behavior  in  the  battle,  and  his  other 
qualities  shine  forth  as  the  argument  proceeds.  Socrates  takes  an 
evident  delight  in  "  the  wise  Theaetetus,"  who  has  more  in  him  than 
« many  bearded  men ; "  'he  is  quite  inspired  by  his  answers.  At 
first  the  youth  is  lost  in  wonder,  and  is  almost  too  modest  to  speak 
(151  E),  but,  encouraged  by  Socrates,  he  rbes  to  the  occasion,  and 
grows  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  about  the  great  question. 
Lfike  a  youth  (162  D)  he  has  not  finally  made  up  his  mind,  and  is 

very  residy  to  follow  the  lead  of  Socrates,  and  to  enter  into  each 
vui*  in.  20 
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toceestiTe  phase  of  tlw  iHicinMion  wbldi  tnnu  w^  Hit  giMt  di»> 
]6ctical  Ulent  is  sbowB  iaUs  power  of  dimwiag  distinrtioni  (IM  E|) 
and  of  foreseeing  the  oonaeqneneee  of  Us  ov«  eoewen  (IM  D). 
The  inquiij  about  the  Datore  of  knowledge  is  aot  aew  to  Ua; 
^Dg  ago  he  has  felt  the  **  pang  of  philoeDph/9*  aad  has  eipwlwied 
the  joothftil  iotozioatioe  vhSeh  Is  depleted  ia  tlM  FUMm  (p.  M). 
But  he  has  hitherto  been  nnable  to  OMke  tlw  transitien  tnm  Mathe 
matics  to  meUphTsiea.  He  ean  imi  a  general  eoneeplloB  of  sqaan 
and  oblong  nombert  (p.  148)  bat  be  it  nnable  to  attain  a  tindlar 
ezpresiion  of  knowledge  in  the  abttrtet.  Tet  at  Itifth  (p.  188), 
he  begins  toreeogniae  that  there  are  naffertal  ^oneepliont  of  bein^ 
likeness,  sameness,  nnnkber,  whSoh  the  mind  eontepa^atet  in  hartti( 
and  with  the  help  of  Soeratot  li  eondneted  ftom  a  thaoij  of 
to  s  theory  of  ideas. 

There  is  no  reason  todonbt  that  deaetetnt  wat  areal 
whose  name  simriTed  in  tlw  next  generation.  Bat  neither  oan  a^ 
importance  be  attaehed  to  the  notket  of  him  in  Soidas  aad  'Bndm, 
which  are  probabl/  based  on  the  mention  of  Um  in  Plato.  Aeeord* 
ing  to  a  eonfosed  statement  in  Soidas,  who  mentions  him  twioe  over 
as  a  pupil,  first  of  Socrates  and  then  of  Flato^  he  is  said  to  have 
written  the  first  woik  on  the  Fire  Solids.  But  no  earl/  aothoritj 
cites  the  woik,  the  invention  of  which  may  hare  been  easilj  tng^ 
gested  bj  the  dirision  of  roots,  which  Plato  attribates  to  hiniy  and 
die  allusion  to  the  backward  state  of  solid  geometrj  in  the  BepobUe 
(VIL  528  B).  At  an/  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  to  recall  1dm  to 
life  again  (MuUer)  after  the  battle  of  Corinth  in  order  that  we  maj 
allow  time  for  the  completion  of  such  a  mnk.  Such  a  supposition 
entirely  destroys  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  introduction. 

Theodorus,  the  geometrician,  had  once  been  the  firiend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Protagoras,  and  is  reluctantly  drawn  firom  his  retirement  to 
defend  his  old  master.  EEe  is  too  old  to  learn  Socrates'  game  of 
question  and  answer,  and  prefers  the  digressions  to  the  main  argu- 
ment, because  he  finds  them  easier  to  fi^w.  The  mathematician, 
as  Socrates  says  In  the  Bepublic,  is  not  capable  of  giving  a  reason 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  dialectician  (YIL  681  D,  £),  and  IRieo- 
dorus  could  not  therefore  have  been  appropriately  introduced  as  the 
chief  respondent  But  he  may  be  fidrly  i^pealed  to,  when  the 
honor  of  his  master  is  at  staked  He  is  the  ^  guardian  of  his  or- 
phans,** although  this  is  a  responsiUlity  which  he  wishes  to  throw 
upon  Callias,  the  friend  and  patron  of  aU  Sophists,  declaring  that  he 
himself  had  early  ^  run  away  **  firom  philosophy,  and  was  absorbed 
in  mathematics.  His  extreme  dislikes  to  the  Heraclitean  fenatics 
(like  the  dislike  of  Theaetotus  (166  £)  to  the  repulsive  materialists), 
and  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  noble  words  of  Socrates  (176,  178) 
are  noticeable  traits  of  character. 

The  Socrates  of  the  Thesetetus  is  the  same  as  the  Socrates  of 
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tlic  earlier  dialogues.  He  is  the  invincible  disputant,  now  adyanced 
in  jears,  of  the  Protagoras  and  Symposium ;  he  is  still  pursuing  his 
divine  mission,  his  '^  Herculean  labors,**  of  which  he  has  described 
the  origin  in  the  Apology ;  and  he  still  hears  the  voice  of  his  oracle, 
'lidding  him  receive  or  not  receive  the  truant  souls.     There  he  b 

npposed  to  have  a  mission  to  convict  men  of  selfHionceit ;  in  the 
^beaetetos  he  has  assigned  to  him  by  God  the  functions  of  a  man- 
midwife,  who  delivers  men  from  their  errors,  and  under  this  charac- 

^  he  is  present  throughout  the  dialogue.  He  is  the  true  prophet 
who  has  an  insight  into  the  natures  of  men,  and  can  divine  their 
fntore  (142  C) ;  and  he  knows  that  sympathy  is  the  secret  power 
which  unlocks  their  thoughts.  The  hit  at  Aristides,  tlie  soa  of 
Ljrsimachns,  who  was  specially  committed  tcP  his  charge  in  the 
Laches,  may  be  remarked  by  the  way.  The  attempt  to  discover 
the  definition  of  knowledge  is  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
Socrates  as  he  is  described  in  the  Memorabilia,  asking,  what  b  jus- 
tice ?  what  is  temperance  ?  and  the  like.  But  there  is  no  reason 
^0  suppose  that  he  would  have  analyzed  the  nature  of  perception,  or 
traced  the  connection  of  Protagoras  and  Heraclitus,  or  have  raised 
the  difficulty  respecting  false  opinion.  The  humorous  illustrations 
as  well  as  the  serious  thoughts  run  through  the  dialogue.  •  The 
snub-nosedness  of  Theaetetus,  which  is  characteristic  both  of  him 
and  Socrates,  and  the  man-midwifery  of  Socrates,  are  not  forgotten 
in  the  closing  words.  At  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  as  in  the  Euthy- 
phro,  he  is  expecting  to  meet  Meletus  at  the  porch  of  the  king 
Archon,  but  with  the  same  indifference  to  the  result  which  is  every- 
where displayed  by  him,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  reassemble  on 
the  following  day  at  the  same  spot.  The  day  comes,  and  in  the 
Sophist  the  three  friends  again  meet,  but  no  further  allusion  is  made 
to  the  trial,  and  the  principal  share  in  the  argument  is  assigned,  not 
to  Socrates,  but  to  an  Eleatio  stranger ;  the  youthful  Theaetetus  also 
plays  a  different  and  less  independent  part.  And  there  is  no  allu- 
sion in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  and  third  dialogues,  which 
are  afterwards  appended.  There  seems,  therefore,  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  a  real  change,  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  de- 
sign. 

The  dialogue  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  knowledge,  which 
lb  interrupted  by  two  digressions.  The  first  is  the  digression  about 
the  midwives,  which  is  also  a  leading  thought  or  continuous  image 
like  the  wave  in  the  Republic,  appearing  and  reappearing  at  inter- 
vals. Asrain  and  asrain  we  are  reminded  that  the  successive  con- 
ceptions  of  knowledge  are  extracted  from  Theaetetus,  who  in  his 
turn  truly  declares  that  Socrates  has  got  a  great  deal  more  out  of 
him  than  ever  was  in  him.  Socrates  is  never  weary  of  working  out 
the  image  in  humorous  detail;  discerning  the  symptoms  of  labor, 
carrying  the  child  round  the  hearth,  fearing  that  Theaetetus  will 
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bite  him,  comparing  fSbm  WKfgammSt  to  a  winfl  tf fi 
lusrcditaiy  rig)it  to  the  ocen|wtiwi,  Ulan  !■  ako  a  w&Aam  rfdt 
to  the  image,  which  ia  an  apl  rimlHtniia  of  the  Socntio  thooty  of 
edocmtioa  (cp.  Bepiiblie»  018  D^  8opUa^  StO)»  and  aeeovda  villi 
the  ironicai  spirit  in  whieh  the  wiaait  of  bmb  daH^toapaakof 
himielf. 

The  other  digremioa  k  tlM  fiunooa  oonlnu*  of  tlM  kvjar  and 
phikMopher.  This  ia  a  aort  of  laadii^^^lnea  or  bceak  In  tlM  middla 
of  the  dialbgoe.  At  Hm  oommoiwamant  of  n  graafc  diianaria^  Iha 
reflection  natnrallj  ariaa%  Hour  happj  am  tibaj  who^  Hkn  tlM  |id» 
losopher,  have  time  fiir  amsh  diaeaiaiona  (op^  B^  ▼•  480).  Than 
is  no  reason  ibr  the  introdnetion  of  aoch  a  digraarin;  nor  la  n 
reason  always  needed,  any  nwre  Ann  fiir  tlM  intradnadon  of  an 
episode  in  a  poem,  or  of  a  topic  in  conTonation.  Thai  wUdi  la 
giyen  hj  Somtes  ia  qdto  snfficienty  naosely,  thai  the  phllnanphar 
majT  talk  and  writo  as  he  pleases.  Bnt  tfaoo|^  noi  varj  olosaty 
connected,  neither  is  the  digression  oat  of  knepiiig  with  the  raat  of 
the  dialogue.  The  pKiilosopher  natnrall/  desires  to  poor  ftrth  the 
thoughts  which  are  alwa^rs  present  to  him,  and  to  disoonrse  of  the 
higher  life.  The  idea  of  knowledge  is  bard  to  be  defined,  hot  Is 
realized  in  the  life  of  philosophy.  And  the  contrast  Is  the  fiivorito 
antithesis  between  the  worid,  in  the  yarious  characters  of  sophist, 
lawyer,  statesman,  speaker,  and  the  philosopher — between  opinion 
and  knowledge,  between  the  conTontional  and  the  true. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dialogue  is  doToted  to  setting  up  and 
throwing  down  definitions  of  science  and  knowledge.  Proceeding 
finom  the  lower  to  the  higher  by  three  stages,  in  which  pereepdon, 
opinion,  reasoning,  are  snccessiTeiy  examined,  first,  we  get  rid  of  the 
confusion  of  the  idea  of  knowledge  and  specific  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, —  a  confusion  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Lysis, 
Laches,  Meno,  and  other  dialogues.  In  the  infimcy  of  logic,  a  fiwm 
of  thought  has  to  be  invented  befiire  the  content  can  be  filled  xs^ 
We  cannot  define  knowledge  until  the  nature  of  definitioo  has  been 
ascertained.  Having  succeeded  in  making  this  plain,  Socrates  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  first  definition  which  Theaetetus  proposes: 
**  Knowledge  is  sensible  perception."  This  is  speedily  identified 
with  the  Ihrotagorean  saying,  ^  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  ** 
and  of  this  again,  the  fi>undation  is  discovered  in  the  perpetual  finx 
of  HeracUtus.  The  relativeness  of  sensation  is  then  developed  at 
length,  and  fixr  a  moment  the  definition  appears  to  be  accepted. 
But  soon  the  Ftotagorean  thesis  is  pronounced  to  be  suicidal ;  Ibr 
the  adversaries  of  Protagoras  are  as  good  a  measure  as  he  is,  and 
they  deny  his  doctrine.  He  is  then  supposed  to  retort  that  the 
perception  may  be  true  at  any  given  instant.  But  this  is  in  the 
end  diown  to  be  inconsistent  with  ,the  Heraclitean  foundation,  on 
which  the  doctrine  has  been  aflirmed  to  rest.     For  if  the  HeracU- 
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tean  flax  is  extended  to  every  sort  of  change  in  erery  instant  of 
time^  how  can  any  thought  or  word  be  detained  even  for  an  instant? 
Sensible  perception,  like  ererything  else,  is  tumbling  to  pieces.  Nor 
can  Ftotagoras  himself  maintain  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  fature  ;  and  **  the  expedient,**  if  not  **  the 
just  and  true,**  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  future. 
.4  n.  And  so  we  must  ask  again,  What  is  knowledge?  The  com- 
parison of  sensations  with  one  another,  implies  a  principle  which  is 
above  sensation,  and  which  resides  in  the  mind  itselfl  We  are  thus 
led  to  look  for  knowledge  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  accordingly  The- 
aetetus,  when  again  questioned,  replied  that  '*  knowledge  is  true 
opinion.'*  But  how  is  £ilse  opinion  possible?  The  Megarian,  or 
Eristic,  spirit  within  us  revives  the  question,  which  has  been  already 
asked  and  indirectly  answered  in  the  Meno.  "  How  can  a  man  be 
ignorant  of  that  which  he  knows  ? "  No  answer  is  given  to  this 
not  unanswerable  question.  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a  block 
of  wax,  or  to  a  decoy  of  birds,  is  found  wanting. 

in.  But  are  we  not  inverting  the  natural  order  in  looking  for 
opinion  before  we  have  found  knowledge  ?  And  knowledge  is  not 
true  opinion,  for  judges  have  true  opinion  but  not  knowledge.  Once 
more,  what  is  knowledge  ?  The  answer  is,  *'  true  opinion,  with  defi- 
nition or  explanation."  But  all  the  different  ways  in  which  this 
statement  may  be  understood  are  set  aside ;  like  the  definitions  of 
courage  in  the  Laches,  or  of  friendship  in  the  Lysis,  or  of  temper- 
ance in  the  Charmides.  At  length  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  in 
whicii  nothing  is  concluded. 

Iherk  are  two  special  difficulties  which  beset  the  student  of  the 
Theaetetus :  (1)  he  is  uncertain  how  far  he  can  trust  Plato's  account 
of  the  theory  of  Protagoras ;  and  he  is  also  doubtfid  (2)  how  far, 
and  in  what  parts  of  the  dialogue,  Plato  is  expressing  his  own 
opinion.  The  dramatic  character  of  the  work  renders  the  answer 
to  both  these  questions  difficult.  In  reply  to  the  first  of  them,  we 
have  only  probabilities  to  ofier.  There  seem  to  be  three  main 
points  which  have  to  be  decided :  (1)  Would  Protagoras  have 
identified  his  own  thesis,  "  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  with 
the  other,  *'  All  knowledge  is  sensible  perception  ?  "  (2)  Would  he 
have  based  the  relativity  of  knowledge  on  the  Heraclitean  flux  ? 
(3)  Would  he  have  asserted  the  absoluteness  of  sensation  at  each 
instant?  Of  the  work  of  Protagoras  on  "truth "  we  know  nothing, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  famous  firagments,  which  are  cited  in 
this  dialogue,  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  and,  '*  Whether 
there  are  gods  or  not,  I  cannot  tell."  Nor  have  we  any  other  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  the  tenets  of  Protagoras,  or  of  the  sense  in 
which  his  words  are  used.  For  later  writers,  including  Aristotle  in 
his  Metaphysics,  have  mixed  up  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  as  they 
have  the  Socrates  of  Plato,  with  the  real  person. 
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Rutarning  then  to  the  Theaetetui,  as  this  onlj  posiiblo  fonrot 
from  which  an  answer  to  these  questions  ean  he  ohtiuoed,  we  may 
remark,  that  Plato  had  ^  the  truth  "  of  ProUgoras  hefiire  hfan,  and 
frequently  refers  to  the  hook.  He  seems  to  say  expressly,  thai  in 
this  hook  the  doctrine  of  the  HeracUtean  flax  was  not  to  he  Ibuiidt 
p.  152 ;  **  he  told  the  real  tmth  **  (not  in  the  book,  which  is  so  en- 
titled, bat)  "* prirately  to  Ids  disciples;  **  words  whidi  imply  that  the 
connection  between  the  doctrines  of  Fkocagnras  and  Heraclitos  wm 
not  generally  recognised  in  Qreeoe,  bnt  was  really  disoorered  or 
inyented  by  Plato.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  «lfan  ia 
the  measure  of  all  things,"  is  expressly  identified  by  Socrates  with 
the  other  statement,  **  that  what  appears  to  each  man  b  to  him ;  ** 
and  a  reference  is  made  lo  the  books  in  which  the  statement  oeem; 
^.  this  Theaetetus,  who  has  **  often  read  the  books,"  is  supposed  to 
acknowledge  (152  A :  so  Cratylus  885  £).  And  Protagoras  ncTer 
says  that  Socrates  has  misrepresented  htm  on  this  point :  at  p.  166 
C,  he  rather  seems  to  imply  that  the  absoluteness  of  sensation  at 
eiich  instant  was  to  be  found  in  his  words  (cp.  158  £).  He  is  only 
indignant  at  the  **  reductio  ad  absurdum  "  which  Socrates  derises  of 
his  ^  homo  mensura ;  "  and  in  this  complaint  his  friend  Theodoma 
appears  to  coincide. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  how  far  Plato  in  the  Theaetetns 
could  have  misrepresented  Protagoras  without  Tiolating  the  laws  of 
dramatic  probability.  Could  he  haye  pretended  to  cite  from  a 
well-known  writing  what  was  not  to  be  found  there  ?  But  snch  a 
shadowy  inquiry  is  not  worth  pursuing  further.  We  need  only 
remember  that,  in  the  criticism  which  follows,  on  the  thesis  of 
Protagoras,  we  are  criticising  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  and  not  at- 
tempting to  draw  a  precise  line  between  his  real  sentiments  and 
those  which  Plato  has  attributed  to  him. 

2.  The  other  difficulty  is  a  more  subtle,  and  also  a  more  impor- 
tant one,  because  bearing  on  the  general  character  of  the  Platonia 
dialogues.  On  a  first  reading  of  them,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  truth  is  only  spoken  by  Socrates,  who  is  never  guilty  of  a  fid- 
lacy  himself,  and  is  the  great  detecter  of  the  errors  and  fitllades  of 
others.  But  this  natural  presumption  is  disturbed  by  the  discovery 
that  the  Sophists  are  sometimes  in  the  right  and  Socrates  in  the 
wrong.  Like  the  hero  of  a  novel,  he  is  not  to  be  supposed  always 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  There  are  few  modem 
readers  who  do  not  side  with  ProtagorskS,  rather  than  with  Socrates, 
in  the  dialogue  which  is  called  by  his  name.  The  Cratylus  pre- 
sents a  similar  difficulty :  in  his  etymologies,  or,  again,  in  the  Pla- 
tonic number,  we  cannot  tell  bow  far  Socrates  is  serious,  for  tlie 
Socratic  irony  will  not  allow  him  to  distinguish  between  his  real 
and  his  assimied  wisdom.  No  one  is  the  superior  of  the  invincible 
Socrates  in  argument  (except  in  the  first  part  of  the  Parmenides, 
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where  he  is  introduced  as  a  youth) ;  but  he  is  by  no  mcanA  siip- 
pof>ed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth.  Arguments  arc  often 
put  into  his  mouth  (op.  Introduction  to  the  Gorgias)  which  must 
have  seemed  quite  as  untenable  to  Plato  as  to  a  modem  writer.  In 
this  dialogue  great  part  of  the  answer  of  Protagoras  is  just  and 
sound ;  remarks  are  made  by  him  on  verbal  criticism,  and  on  the 
importance  of  understanding  an  opponent's  meaning,  which  are 
conceiyed  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy.  And  the  dbtinction 
which  he  is  supposed  to  draw  between  Eristic  and  Dialectic  (167, 
168),  if  really  a  criticism  of  Plato  on  himself  and  his  own  criticism 
of  Protagoras. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  not  attending  to  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  There  are  two,  or  perhaps 
many,  sides  to  questions,  which  are  parted  among  the  different 
speakers.  Sometimes  one  yiew  or  aspect  of  a  question  is  made  to 
predominate  over  the  rest,  as  in  the  Gorgias  or  Sophist;  but  in 
other  dialogues  truth  is  divided,  as  in  the  Laches  and  Protagoras, 
And  the  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  contrast  of  opinions. 
The  confusion  caused  by  the  irony  of  Socrates,  who,  if  he  b  true  to 
his  character,  cannot  say  anything  of  bis  own  knowledge,  b  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Theaetetus  and  some  other 
dialogues,  he  is  occasionally  playing  both  parts  himself,  and  even 
charging  his  own  arguments  with  unfairness.  In  the  Theaetetus  he 
b  designedly  held  back  from  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  For  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Plato  conceived  a  definition  of  knowledge  to  be 
impossible.  But  this  is  his  manner  of  approaching  and  surrounding 
a  question.  The  lights  which  he  throws  on  his  subject  are  indi- 
rect, and  they  are  not  the  less  real  for  that.  He  has  no  intention 
of  proving  a  thesis  by  a  cut  and  dried  argument;  nor  does  he  im- 
agine that  a  great  philosophical  problem  can  be  tied  up  within  the 
limits  of  a  definition.  If  he  has  analyzed  a  proposition  or  notion, 
even  with  the  severity  of  an  impossible  logic,  if  half-truths  have 
been  compared  by  him  with  other  half>truths,  if  he  has  cleared  up 
or  advanced  popular  ideas,  or  illustrated  a  new  method,  the  aim  of 
a  Platonic  dialogue  has  been  attained. 

The  writings  of  Plato  belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  power  of 
analysb  had  outrun  the  means  of  knowledge ;  and  through  a  spu- 
rious use  of  dialectic,  the  distinctions  which  had  been  already  ''  won 
from  the  void  and  formless  infinite,"  seemed  to  be  rapidly  returning 
to  their  original  chaos.  The  two  great  speculative  philosophies, 
which  a  century  earlier  had  so  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  Helles, 
were  now  degenerating  into  Eristic.  The  contemporaries  of  Plato 
and  Socrates  were  vainly  trying  to  find  new  combinations  of  them, 
or  to  transfer  them  from  the  object  to  the  subject.  The  Mcgarians, 
in  their  first  attempts  to  attain  a  severer  logic,  were  making  knowl- 
edge impossible.  (Cp.  Theaet.   202.)     They  were    asserting    ^the 
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one  good  nnder  man/  naaMti"  «adt  lObt  tiw  QfwkMt  wmm  to  Iwvt 
deol^  predication;  while  the  Cjniet  thentehei  vwe  depriving 
Tirtue  of  all  which  made  virtoe  deiinble  hi  the  9fm  of  BoeimlM 
and  Rato.  Ahd  betidet  theeB»  we  find  metlon  in  the  btar  wii^ 
ings  of  Plato,  eipedallj  hi  the  Theaetetni,  8ophltf»  ead  Lftw%  of 
certain  repuliiTe  godie«  panoni^  who  will  noi  heliBve  what  Ihqr 
^  cannot  hold  in  their  haada;  *  and  eaanoi  be  apptoedied  im  «!■- 
ment,  becauM  the/  eaanoi  argue.  (Iheaet  IM  £;  Soph.  Mi  jL) 
No  ichool  of  Greek  philoeophem  eiaetty  aoewen  to  Aeta  pMOB% 
in  whom  Plato  maj  peihape  have  bhrnded  loaie  fcatiuei  of  tiM 
atomlflts  with  the  Tdgar  matorialiftio  tendenciei  of  laanHnd  in 
general.  (Cp.  XntrodocdoQ  to  the  SopUst.) 

And  over  and  above  theae  teneU  of  eonflioting  tdiooli»  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  stage  which  the  mind  had  xeacfaad,  noi  aeri^ 
perceptible  to  us,  who  live  in  another  ejole  of  hnmaa  thoo^bt.  ^ 
times  of  mental  progress  are  times  of  oonfbshm ;  we  otSkj  sse  thingi 
clearly,  or  rather  seem  to  see  them  dearljr,  when  tlwy  have  been 
long  fixed  and  defined.  In  the  age  of  Plato,  the  Umits  of  the 
world  of  imagination  and  of  pore  abstraction,  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  were  not  yet  fixed.  The  Greeks,  in  the  fourth  cenUirj 
before  Christ,  had  no  words  for  **  subject "  and  **  object,"  and  no 
distinct  conception  of  them ;  )ret  they  were  always  hovering  atioiit 
the  question  involved  in  them.  The  analysis  of  sense,  and  the 
analysis  of  thought,  were  equally  difficult  to  them ;  and  hopdealj 
confiised  by  the  attempt  to  solve  them,  not  through  an  i^i^peal  to 
fiusts,  but  from  general  theories  respecting  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Plato,  in  the  Theaetetus,  gathers  up  the  skeptical  tendencies  of 
his  age,  and  compares  them.  But  he  does  not  seek  to  reoonstruct 
out  of  them  a  theory  of  knowledge.  The  time  at  which  a  theory 
could  be  firamed  had  not  yet  arrived.  For  there  was  no  measure 
of  experience  with  which  the  ideas  swarming  in  men's  minds  could 
be  compared ;  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  science  "  could  scarcely 
be  explained  to  them,  except  firom  the  mathematical  sciences,  which 
alone  offered  the  type  of  universality  and  certain^.  Philosophy 
was  becoming  more  and  more  vacant  and  abstract,  and  not  only  the 
Platonic  ideas  and  the  Eleatic  being,  but  all  abstractions  seemed  to 
be  at  variance  with  sense  and  at  war  with  one  another. 

The  want  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
was  not  another  theory  of  rest  or  motion,  or  being  or  atoms,  but 
rather  a  philosophy  which  could  free  the  mind  from  the  power  of 
abstractions  and  sdtematives,  and  show  how  for  rest  and  how  for 
motion,  how  for  the  universal  principle  of  being,  and  the  multitadi- 
nous  principle  of  atoms,  entered  Into  the  composition  of  the  worid  ^ 
which  could  distinguish  between  the  true  and  folse  analogy,  and 
allow  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive,  a  place  in  human  tlionght. 
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To  such  a  philosophj  Plato,  in  the  Iheaetetiu,  offers  many  hclpe 
and  contributions.  For  he  has  traced  philosophy  into  mytholo«r>% 
and  pointed  out  the  real  similarities  of  opposing  phases  of  thought. 
He  has  also  shown  that  extreme  abstractions  are  selMestructive ; 
and,  indeed,  hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another.  But  his  in- 
tention is  not  to  unrayel  the  whole  subj^t  of  knowledge,  if,this 
had  been  possible ;  and  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
he  rejects  explanations  of  knowledge  which  have  germs  of  truth  in 
them ;  as,  for  example,  ^  the  resolution  of  the  compound  into  the 
dmple ;  **  or,  ^  right  opinion  with  A  mark  of  difference."  '.-?'• 


Terpsion,  who  has  come  to  Megara  from  the  country,  is  described 
as  looking  in  Tain  for  Euclides  in  the  Agora ;  the  latter  explains 
that  he  had  been  down  to  the  harbor,  and  on  his  way  thither  had 
met  Theaetetus,  who  was  being  carried  up  from  the  army  to  Athens. 
He  was  scarcely  alive,  for  he  had  been  badly  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Corinth,  and  had  taken  the  dysentery,  which  prevailed  in  the 
camp.  The  mention  of  his  condition  suggests  the  reflection,  *'  what 
a  less  he  will  be."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  replies  Euclid ;  **  only  jusc  now 
I  was  hearing  of  his'  noble  conduct  in  the  battle."  ^  That  I  should 
expect ;  but  why  did  he  not  remain  at  Megara  ?  "  <<  I  wanted  him 
to  rdmain,  but  he  would  not ;  so  I  went  with  him  as  far  as  Erineum ; 
and  as  I  parted  from  him,  I  remembered  that  Socrates  had  seen 
him  when  he  was  ayouth,  and  had  a  remarkable  conversation  with 
him,  not  long  before  his  own  death ;  and  he  then  prophesied  of 
him,  that  he  would  be  a  great  man  if  he  lived."  **  How  true  that 
has  been  ;  how  like  all  that  Socrates  said  I  And  could  you  repeat 
the  conversation  ?  "  "  Not  from  memory ;  but  I  took  notes  when  I 
returned  home,  which  I  afterwards  filled  up  at  leisure,  and  got 
Socrates  to  correct  them  from  time  to  time,  when  I  came  to  Athens. 
Terpsion  had  long  intended'to  ask  for ' a  sight  of  this  writing,  of 
which  he  had '  ahready  heard.  They  are  both  tired,  and  agree  to 
rest  and  have  the  conversation  of  Socrates  read  to  them  by  a  ser- 
vant. Here  is  the  roll,  Terpsion ;  I  need  only  observe  that  I  have 
omitted,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  interlocutory  words,  "  said 
I,"  "  said  he  ;  "  and  that  Theaetetus,  and  Theodonis,  the  geometri- 
cian of  Gyrene,  are  the  persons  with  whom  Socrates  is  conversing. 

Socrates  begins  by  asking  Theodorus  whether,  in  his  visit  to  Ath- 
ens, he  has  found  any  among  the  Athenian  youth  who  were  likely 
to  attain  distinction.  <^  Yes,  Socrates,  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
youth,  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted.  He  is  no  beauty, 
and  therefore  you  need  not  imagine  that  I  am  in  love  with  him ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  very  like  you,  for  he  has  a  snub  nose, 
and  projecting  eyes,  although  these  features  are  not  so  marked  in 
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him  as  in  /on.    He  coMbinea  tlM  mm  varioM  q«aHti9%  ^ 

patiencey  courage,  and  be  k  gnlle  aa  well  aa  wbe;  ahvaya  rfha^f 

flowing  on,  like  a  rirer  of  oiL    Look;  be  b  tba  vUdle  om  of  ~ 

who  are  ooming  oot  of  Uie  palaeatm.** 

.    Soeratea,  w£>  doea  aoi  know  Ua  Mnaa^  leeogaina  the  aoa  dif 

phronius,  who  was  himaelf  a  good  maa  aad  %  Hdi.    Bis  b 

hf  Theodoras  that  the  youth  b  mawd  Thaaetetaa,  bt  tiie  jauf  at^y 

of  his  fiither  has  disappeared  in  the  hands  efUitaaa;.  thb  deea  wf^ 

howeyer,  prevent  Uni  ftoas  adfing  Bbatalitj  te  hb  other 

At  the  desire  of  Socrates^  ha  tOTitea  Thaaotetm  to  tb  bgr  than.- 

^  Yes,**  says  Socratea, "  that  I  may  ace  to  yon,  ThaaoiBtMb  the 
age  of  my  ugly  self;  as  Theodora  dedarea..  Not  that  Us  lewfc  b 
of  any  importance,  for  thoa|^  he  b  a  philosopher  he  b  oot  a  paintar, 
and  therefore  he  is  no  jodge  of  oar  ftcesy  thoa|^  he  laaj  ho  ft  jodfO 
of  our  minds.  And  if  Jie  were  to  praise  the  mental  uudoaoiaoU  of 
either  of  us,  in  that  caae  the  hearer  of  the  oology  oqg^  to  omamino 
into  wliat  he  says,  and  the  subject  shoold-not  xefhse  to  be  ezavtoed.** 
Theaetetus  consents,  and  b  ean^t  to  a  trap.  (Cp.  the  similar  tr^ 
which  is  laid  for  Theodoras,  at  p,  1 66, 1 68  D.)  •*  Then,  now,  Thean> 
tetns,  you  will  have  to  be  ezandned,  for  he  has  been  praising  yoo  In 
a  style  of  which  I  noTer  heard  the  like,"  **  He  was  only  juating." 
**  Nay,  that  is  not  hb  way ;  and  I  cannot  aQow  yon,  on  that  pre- 
tense, to  retract  the  assent  which  you  haTO  already  giten,  or  I  diatt 
make  Theodorua  repeat  your  praises,  and  swear,  to  them."  Theao- 
tetus,  in  reply,  professes  that  he  b  willing  to  be  examined,  and  Soc- 
rates begins  by  asking  him,  *«  What  he  learns  of  Theodorus  ?  "  ^He 
u  himself  anxious  to  learn  anything  of  anybody ;  and  now  he  haa 
a  little  question  to  which  he  wants  Theaetetus  or  Theodaras  (or 
whichever  of  the  company  would  not  be  '*  donkey '  to  the  rest)  to 
find  an  answer."  Without  fbrther  preface,  but  at  the  same  time 
apologizing  for  bis  eagerness,  he  asl»,  *^What  b  knowledge?" 
Theodorus  u  too  old  to  answer  questions,  and  begs  him  to  toterrogato 
Theaetetus,  who  has  the  adyantage  of  youth. 

Theaetetus  replies,  that  knowledge  b  what  he  leama  of  Theodo- 
rus, t.  e.,  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  and  that  there  are  other  kinda 
of  knowledge — shoemaking,  carpentering,  and  the  like.  But  Soc- 
rates rejoins,  that  thb  answer  contains  too  much  and  also  too  little. 
For  although  Theaetetus  has  enumerated  seme  of  the  kinds  of 
knowledge,  be  has  not  explained  the  common  nature  of  them ;  as  if 
he  had  been  asked,  <*  What  b  clay  T"  and  instead  of  saying,  «  Clay 
b  moistened  earth,**  he  bad  said,  '*  There  b  one  clay  of  image-mak- 
ers, another  of  potters,  another  of  oven-inakers."  Theaetetus  at 
once  divines  tluit  Socrates  means  him  to  extend  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  the  same  process  of  generalbation,  which  he  has  already 
learned  to  apply  to  arithmetic  For  he  has  discovered  a  division  of 
numbers  into  square  numbers,  4,  9,  16,  etc.,  which  are  composed  of 
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equal  factors,  and  represent  fignres  which  haye  eqnal  tides,  and  ob- 
long ntunbers,  8,  5,  6,  7,  etc^  which  are  composed  of  oneqaal  factors, 
and  represent  figures  which  have  unequal  sides.     But  he  has  never 
succeeded  in  attaining  a  similar  conception  of  knowledge,  though  he 
has  oflen  tried  ;  and,  when  this  and  similar  questions  were  brought 
t^liim  from  Socrates,  has  been  sorely  distressed  hy  them.     Socrates 
explains  to  hiB»  that  he  is  in  labor.    For  men  as  well  as  women 
have  pangs  of  labor ;  aad  both  at  times  require  the  assistance  of . 
midwiTes.     And  he,  Socrates,  ia  a  midwife,  although  this  is  a  secret ; 
he  baa  inherited  the  art  from  his  mother  bold' and  bluff,  and  he  usIh 
ers  into  light,  not  children,  but  the  thoughts  of  men.     Like  the  mid- 
wives,  he  has  no  children  —  the  god  will  not  allow  him  to  bring 
inything  into  the  world  of  his  own.     He  also  reminds  Theaetetus 
hat  the  midwives  are  or  ought  to  be  the  only  matchmakers  (this  is 
He   preparation   for  a  biting  jest)  :  for   those  who  reap  the  fruit 
ure  most  likely  to  know  on  what  soil  the  plants  will  grow.     But  the 
nidwives  avoid  this  department  of  practice,  because  they  have  a 
character  to  lose,  and  do  not  want  to  be  called  procuresses.     There 
are  some  other  differences  between  his  own  art  and  that  of  the  mid- 
wives,  and  between  the  two  sorts  of  pregnancy.     For  women  bring 
forth  in  due  course,  never  anything  but  children,  whereas  the  off- 
spring of  the  brain  are  ofVen  monstrous  and  capricious.     And  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  coming  labor  in  the 
one  case,  but  in  the  other  the  difficulty  is  &r  greater.     My  patients, 
he  says,  are  barren  and  stolid  at  first,  but  afler  a  while  they  "  round 
apauc,**  if  the  gods  are  propitious  to  them ;  and  this  is  due  not  to 
me  but  to  themselves ;  I  and  the   god  only  assist  in  bringing  their 
ideas  to  the  birth.     Many  of  them  have  leift  me  too  soon,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  they  have  produced  abortions ;  or  when  I  have 
delivered  them  of  children  they  have  given  them  an  ill  bringing  up, 
and  have  ended  by  seeing  themselves,  as  others  saw  them,  to  be 
great  fools.     Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  is  one  of  these,  and 
Uiere  have  been  others.     The  truants  often  return  to  me  and  beg 
to  be  readmitted ;  and  then,  if  my  familiar  allows  me,  which  is  not 
always   the   case,  I  receive  them,  and  they  begin  to  grow  again. 
There  come  to  me  also  those  who  have  nodiing  in  them,  and  have 
no  need  of  my  art:  and  I  am  their  matchmaker  (see  above),  and 
marry  them  to  Prodicus  or  some  other  inspired  sage  who  is  likely  to 
suit  them.     I  tell  you  this  long  story  because  I  suspect  that  you  are 
in  labor.     Come  then  to  me,  who  am  a  midwife,  and  the  son  of  a 
midwife,  and  I  will  deliver  you.     And  do  not  bite  me  as  the  women 
do^  if  I  abstract  your  first-bom ;  for  I  am  acting  out  of  good-will 
towards  you;    the  god  who   is  within  me    is   the  friend  uf  man, 
though  he  will  not  allow  me  to  dissemble  the  truth.     Once  more 
then,  Theaetetus,   I   repeat   my  old   question  — "  What  is  knowl- 
edge ?  "     Take  courage  and  by  the  help  of  God  you  will  discover 
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rn  aaawer.    ** My  antww  1%  Uuit  knowltdy  ii  ptafmptitm,^  '  Hut' 
t>  the  theory  of  Fh>tagorM|  who  hai  anoUwr  w»j  of  expnai^f  Iht* 
same  thing  when  he  nj%  **  ICao  li  the  meinire  of  all  tUofk**    He 
WM  a  Tcry-wise  many  aai  we  Aooid   trj  tf»  wideratand  Ua.    la.' 
order  to  illustrate  hia  meaning  lafe  me  aqppoae  that  tibm  la  Ae 
same  wind  blowing  in  onr  ftoesi  and  one  of  w  mmj  be  hoi  and  Ae 
other  eold.      Howisthb?    FkoCagotaa  will  lepty  thail  the  wind  III 
hot  to  him  who  is  hot,  eoU  to  Urn  who  b  eold.    And  '•b'*  miani 
^^appears,"  and  when  jrott  any  "appeaiii'*  that  means  ''hefteiai''; 
Thus  feeUng,  appearanoa^  pereeptlon,  ooinetde  with  belng»    I*aa»>' 
pect,  howerer,  that  this  was  on]/  a  ^'fii^on  de  parleri"  iMok  he  faa^^ 
posed  on  the  common  herd  like  jou  and  me;  he  told  ^the  truth" 
On  allosion  tothe  titleofhlsboQik;whieh  wasealled^'IlwlMh") 
in  secret  to  lus  disdplea.     Foir  he  was  leaUjavofeaiyof  thatftmooa 
philosophy  in  which  all  things  are  said  to  be  xelatiTe;  noUaf  la 
great  or  smallf  or  heafy  or  lig^  or  one,  but  all  is  in  motion  and 
mixture  and  transition  and  flnz  and  generation,  not  **  beings'*  as  w» 
ignorantly  affirm,  but  **  becoming.''     This  has  been  the  dodrine^  ooi 
of  Protagoras  only,  but  of  all  i^osophers,  with  the  single  exemp- 
tion of  Parmenides ;  Empedocies,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  and  all  the 
poets,  with  Epicharmus,  the  king  of  Cdmedy,  and  Homer,  the  king 
of  Tragedy,  at  their  head,  haTO  said  the  same ;  the  latter  haa  theae 
words  — 

**  Oemi,  tlis  ttundffitioD  of  gods,  sad  mstlMr  Tctiijk'' 

And  many  aiguments  are  used  to  show  that  motion  is  the  Soorce- 
of  life,  and  rest  of  death ;  fire  and  warmth  are  produced  by  friction^ 
and  living  creatures  owe  their  origin  to  a  sindlar  cause ;  the  bodily 
frame  is  preserved  by  exercise  and  destroyed  by  indolence ;  and  if 
the  sun  ceased  to  move,  **  chaos  would  come  again/'  Now  apply 
this  doctrine  of  "  all  is  motion  "  to  the  senses,  and  first  of  all  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  color  of  white,  or  any  other  color,  is  neither  in 
the  eyes  nor  out  of  them,  but  ever  in  motion  between  the  object 
and  Uie  eye,  and  varying  in  the  case  of  every  percipient.  All  is 
relative,  and,  as  the  followers  of  Protagoras  rema^  endless  contra- 
dictions arise  when  we  deny  this ;  e.g^  here  are  six  dice;  they  are 
DLTre  than  four  and  less  than  twelve ;  more  and  also  less  —  (you 
would  say  that,  would  yon  not  ?  ^  Yes  ")•  And  Protagoras  will 
retort :  ** But  can  anything  be  more  or  less  without  addition?  ^ 

**  I  should  say  <  no '  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  contradicting  my 
former  answer." 

And  if  you  say  **  yes  "  the  tongue  will  escape  conviction  bnt  not 
the  mind,  as  Euripides  would  say  ?  «  True."  The  thoroughbred 
Sophists,  who  know  all  that  can  be  known,  would  have  a  sparring 
match  over  this,  but  we,  who  have  no  professional  pride,  want  only 
to  discover  whether  our  ideas  are  dear  and  consistent.     And  we 
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cannot  be  wrong  in  saying,  first,  that  nothing  can  be  greater  or  less 
while  remaining  eqnal;  secondly,  that  there  can  be  no  becoming 
greater  or  less  without  addition  or  subtraction ;  thirdly,  that  what 
is  and  was  not,  cannot  be  without  hayin<T  become.  But  then  how 
is  this  reconcilable  with  the  case  of  the  dice,  and  with  nmilar 
examples?  —  that  is  the  question.  **I  am  often  perplexed  and 
amazed,  Socrates,  by  these  difficulties."  That  is  because  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  philosophy  begins  in  wonder ;  Iris  is  the  child  of 
Thaumas.  Do  you  know  the  original  principle  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  FroUgoras  is  based?  *< No."  Then  I  will  tell  you ;  but 
we  must  not  let  the  uninitiated  hear,  and  by  the  uninitiated  I  mean 
the  repulsive  people  who  belieye  in  nothing  which  they  cannot  hold 
in  their  hands.  The  brethren  whose  mysteries  I  am  about  to  unfold 
to  you  are  far  more  ingenious.  They  maintain  that  all  is  motion ; 
and  that  motion  has  two  forms,  action  and  passion,  out  of  which 
endless  phenomena  are  created  also  in  two  forms  —  sense  and  the 
object  of  sense  —  which  come  to  the  birth  together.  The  motion 
-has  various  degrees  of  swiflness ;  the  slower  motions  {e.  g.j  touch, 
taste,  etc.)  are  in  and  about  things  near  them,  and  are  the  authors 
of  birth,  but  the  things  which  are  bom  of  them  have  a  swifter  mo- 
tion (sight,  healing,  etc.),  and  pass  rapidly  from  place  to  place. 
The  eye  and  the  appropriate  object  come  together,  and  give  birth  to 
whiteness  and  the  sensation  of  whiteness ;  the  eye  is  filled  with  see- 
ing, and  becomes  not  sight  but  a  seeing  eye,  and  the  object  is  filled 
with  whiteness,  and  becomes  not  whiteness  but  white ;  and  no  other 
coL.^'ound  of  either  with  another  would  have  produced  the  same 
effect.  All  sensation  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  similar  combination  of 
an  agent  and  patient.  Of  either,  taken  separately,  no  idea  can  be 
formed.,  and  the  agent  may  become  a  patient,  and  the  patient  an 
agent.  Hence  there  arises  a  general  reflection  that  nothing  is,  but 
all  things  become ;  no  name  can  detain  or  fix  them.  Are  not  these 
speculations  charming,  Theaetetus  and  very  good  for  a  person  in 
your  interesting  situation  ?  I  am  offering  you  specimens  of  other 
men's  wisdom,  because  I  have  no  wisdom  of  my  own,  and  I  want  to 
deliver  you  of  something ;  and  presently  we  will  see  whether  you 
have  brought  forth  wind  or  not.  Tell  me,  then,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  notion  ''that  all  things  are  becoming?  "    -■ 

**  When  I  hear  your  arguments,  I  am  marvelously  ready  to 
assent." 

But  I  ought  not  to  conceal  from  you  that  there  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion which  may  be  urged  against  this  docrine  of  Protagoras.  For 
there  are  states,  such  as  madness  and  dreaming,  in  which  percep- 
tion is  false  ;  and  half  our  life  is  spent  in  dreaming ;  and  who  can 
say  that  at  this  instant  we  are  not  dreaming  ?  Even  fits  of  madness 
are  real  at  the  time.  But  if  knowledge  is  perception,  how  can  we 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  such  cases  ?     Having 
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ii  InMb  wmA  tow  to  bb  mfy. 
iji^  «  Ts  ■fHiri  m  Iht  jHi»  of 
Ae  fla  of  ' 

*i  that  in  it  diB  ■eiwiiM  of  all 
the  doetriiM  of  TltfMlHw,  « tiiat  kaovledge  it  patmnSua,'*  hsv*  d 
the  ttme  neaoing.  And  diii  is  thy  a»w^«m  ^iU,  lAidi  Vf.aqr 
art  I  bsTe  broag^  to  fight;  mad  joa  aiiat  aoi  bo  oagrj  if  lortnod 
of  rearing  jonr  in&nt  we  ezpoM  hha. 

**  Theaetecas  will  Bot  be  aagiy ;  ho  it  verr  good  aalared.  Bat  I 
Aoald  like  to  kaov,  Soeratot,  whB^hgr  joa  aMaa  to  wmj  Aat  aT  tte 
if  aatraet'* 

Fint  remiading  joa  that  I  am  aot  Che  bag  wfaidi  nmliiaa  the 
argomeata,  bat  that  I  extract  them  fioia  Theaetafca%  diail  I  tollTaa 
vkit  aaMcei  aw  ia  joar  friead  Pkotagoraa  T 

"  What  mar  that  be  T  " 

I  have  noching  to  mj  agaiaat  lua  doetrine  Aat  what  mppean  b ; 
bat  I  do  woadcr  that  he  did  not  begia  hit  great  work  oa  troth 
with  a  dcclantioB  that  a  tadpole,  or  a  pi^  or  a  dcg>-fiwed  babooa, 
or  aa/  other  oionater  whidi  hat  tenwtioB,  it  a  seatore  of  aU  f  hiagt ; 
thea  while  we  were  reroreneiog  him  at  a  god  he  aiight  have  pio> 
dneed  a  magnificent  effect  by  expoondiag  to  at  that  he  wat  ao  witer 
tfaaa  a  tadpole.  For  if  troth  it  oal j  tentasioo,  aad  oae  oiaa't  die- 
comment  b  at  good  at  another's,  and  CTerj  maa  it  bit  own  jadse^' 
aad  CTerTthing  that  he  jadges  is  n^jbl  aad  trtie,  tbea  wliat  aeod 
of  Protagoras  to  be  oar  instmetor  at  a  hi^  figaxe :  aad  why  aboald 
we  be  leio  knowing  than  he  is,  or  haTO  to  go  to  him,  if  ereiT  *^**> 
it  the  measure  of  aU  things  ?  Mjr  own  art  of  midwiftcy,  and  aU 
dialectic,  is  an  enormous  foUj,  if  Pkxxagoras'  "  truth  **  be  indood 
truth,  and  the  i^osopher  is  not  merelj  amusing  hioiself  br  giTins 
oracles  out  of  his  book. 
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"  Theodoras  thinks  that  Socrates  is  unjust  to  his  master,  frotago- 
rts ;  but  he  is  too  old  and  stiff  to  try  a  fall  with  him,  and  therefore 
refers  him  to  Theaetetus,  who  is  already  driven  out  of  his  former 
opinion  by  the  representation  of  Socrates. 

"■  Socrates  then  takes  up  the  defense  of  Protagoras,  who  is  supposed 
to  reply  in  his  own  person -« Good  people,  you  sit  and  declaim 
About  the  gods,  of  whose  existence  or  non-existence  I  hare  nothing 
to  say,  or  you  discourse  about  man  being  reduced  to  the  lerel  of  the 
4>nitM ;  but  no  proof  do  you  give  of  this.  And  yet  surely  you  and 
"nieodorus  had  better  reflect  whether  probability  is  a  safe  guide. 
Theodoras  would  be  a  bad  geometrician  if  he  had  nothing  better  to 
offer.  Theaetetus  is  affected  by  the  appeal  to  geometty,  and  Soc- 
rates is  induced  by  him  to  put  the  question  in  a  new  form.  He 
proceeds  as  follows :  Should  we  say  that  we  know  what  we  see 
and  hear,  e.  ^.,  the  sound  of  words  or  the  sight  of  letters  in  a  foreign 
tongue? 

^  We  should  say  that  the  figures  of  the  letters,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  voice  in  uttering  them,  were  known  to  us,  but  not  the  moaning 
of  them." 

Excellent ;  I  shall  leave  that  to  grow  while  I  ask  another  ques- 
tiou  :  Is  not  seeing  perceiving  ?  ^  Verj  true."  And  he  who  sees 
knows  ?  "  Yes."  And  he  who  remembers,  remembers  that  which 
he  sees  and  knows  ?  ^  Very  true."  But  if  he  closes  his  eyes  does 
he  not  remember  ?  '*  He  does."  Then  he  may  remember  and  not 
see ;  and  if  seeing  is  knowing,  he  may  remember  and  not  know. 
Is  not  this  a  **  reductio  ad  absurdum "  of  the  hypothesis  that 
knowledge  is  sensible  perception  ?  Tet  perhaps  we  are  crowing  too 
soon  ;  and  if  Protagoras,  '*  the  father  of  the  myth,"  had  been  alive, 
the  result  might  have  been  very  diff*erent.  But  he  is  dead,  and 
Theodonis,  whom  he  left  guardian  of  his  '^  orphan,"  has  not  been 
Very  zealous  in  defending  him. 

Theodoras  objects  that  Callias  is  the  true  guardian,  but  he  hopes 
that  Socrates  will  come  to  the  rescue.  Socrates  prefaces  his  defense 
by  resuming  the  attack.  He  asks  whether  a  man  can  know  and  not 
know  at  the  same  time  ?  **  Impossible."  Quite  possible,  if  you  main- 
tain that  seeing  is  knowing.  The  confident  adversary,  suiting  the 
a  «*ti  >n  to  the  word,  shuts  one  of  your  eyes  ;  and  now,  says  he,  you  see 
iL?i  do  not  see,  but  do  you  know  and  not  know  ?  And  a  fresh  oppo- 
nent darts  from  his  ambush,  and  transfers  to  knowledge  the  terms 
which  are  comoionly  applied  to  sight  He' asks  whether  you  can  know 
near  and  not  at  a  distance ;  whether  you  can  have  a  sharp  and  also 
a  dull  knowledge.  While  you  are  wondering  at  his  incomparable 
^i^isdom,  he  gets  you  into  his  power,  and  you  will  not  escape  until 
you  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  about  the  money  which 
is  to  be  paid  for  your  release. 

But  Protagoras  has  not  yet  made  his  defense;  and  already  he  may 
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be  hflard  contemptoondy  vepljing  tliai  1m  if  not  wqpoBiftk  ftr  Um 
wlniisaions  which  wore  tuim  bgr  •  boj^  who  eoold  ool  fmna  Um 
coming  move,  and  whoto  ■dmiwioni  hiid  enablad  SoeniM  lo  Mm  a 
laiigh  against  him.  But  I  ouinoi  bo  fldrif  ehargody  ho  will  nj, 
with  an  answer  which  I  ihoald  not  haivo  given ;  te  I  Bovdir  noia- 
tainud  that  the  'memo^  of  a  ftoWng  ia  the  aaoM  no  a  ftiHa^  or 
4cnied  that  a  man  migiifc  know  and  not  know  the  aaoM  thing  aft  the 
same  time.  Or,  if  joa  will  have  oattiOMi  praeisiQay  I  mj  tint  mam, 
in  different  rebtbns  ia  manf  or  rather  iafinile  la  aoBdnr.  .  Amk  I  . 
challenge  joo,  either  to  show  thai  his  pwoeptfoaa  are  not  iadivU- 
ual,  or  that  if  thejr  are^  irfiat  oppoM  to  Urn  ia  not  what  la.  A*  to 
yoor  pigs  and  baboons,  joa  are  yoatmSH  a  pig^  and  jroa  Mako  af 
writings  the  sport  of  other  iwino.  fiat  I  still  afflrm  that  laaa  it  ^ 
measure  of  all  things,  aUhoD|^  I  admit  that  one  man  .maj  bo  a 
thoosand  times  better  than  aaodwr,  in  proportion  as  he  has  hectv 
impressions.  '  Neither  do  I  deny  the  existence  of  wisdom  or  of  dm 
wise  man.  But  I  maintmln  Aat  wisdom  is  a  praetioal  remedial 
power  of  turning  evil  into  good,  die  bitterness  of  disease  into  dm 
sweetness  of  health,  and  not  any  greater  truth  or  superiority  of 
knowledge.  For  the  impressions  of  the  sick  are  as  true  as  the 
impressions  of  the  healthy ;  and  the  sick  are  as  wise  as  the  healthy. 
Nor  can  any  man  be  cured  of  a  fidse  opinion,  for  there  is  no  sudi 
thing ;  but  he  may  be  cured  of  the  eril  habit  which  generates  in  him 
an  evil  opinion.  This  is  effected  in  the  body  by  the  drugs  of  the 
physician,  and  in  the  soul  by  the  words  of  the  Sopldst ;  and  the  new 
statu  or  opinion  is  not  truer,  but  only  better  than  the  old.  .And 
philosophers  are  not  tadpoles,  bnt  physicians  and  husbandmen,  who 
till  the  soil  and  infuse  h^lth  into  animals  and  plants,  and  make  the 
good  take  the  place  of  the  evil,  both  in  individuals  and  States. 
WLse  and  good  rhetoricians  make  the  good  to  appear  just  in  States 
(for  that  is  just  which  appears  just  to  a  State),  and  in  return,  they 
deserve  to  be  well  paid.  And  you,  Socrates,  whether  you  please  or 
not,  must  continue  to  be  a  measure.  This  is  my  defense,  which  I 
must  request  you  to  meet  fidrly.  We  are  professing  to  reason,  and 
not  merely  to  dispute ;  and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  rea- 
soning and  disputation.  For  the  disputer  is  always  seeking  to  trip 
up  his  opponent ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  argument  which  disgusts  men 
as  they  grow  older,  with  philosophy.  But  the  reasoner  is  trying  to 
luderstand  him  and  to  point  out  his  errors  to  him,  whether  arising 
from  his  own  or  from  his  companions'  fiiult ;  he  does  not  argue  from 
the  customary  use  of  names,  which  the  vulgar  pervert  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  If  you  are  gentle  to  an  adversary  he  will  follow  and  love 
you ;  and  if  defeated  he  will  lay  the  blame  on  himself,  and  seek  to 
escape  from  his  own  prejudices  into  philosophy.  I  would  recommend 
m,  Socrates,  to  adopt  this  humaner  method,  and  to  avoid  ciqitious 
Terbal  criticisms. 
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*'  Such,  Theodorns,  is  the  very  slight  help  which  I  am  able  to 
aflord  to  your  friend;  had  he  been  alive,  he  would  have  helped 
himself  in  tar  better  style. 

«<  Yon  have  made  a  most  valorous  defense.** 

Tes ;  but  did  you  observe  that  Protagoras  bid  me  be  serious,  and 
eomplained  of  our  getting  yaf  a  laugh  against  him  with  the  aid  of  a 
boy?  That  was  an  intimation  that  you  must  take  the  place  of 
Tbeaetetus,  who  may  be  wiser  than  many  bearded  men,  but  not 
wiser  than  you,  Theodorus. 

•' '  ^  The  rule  of  the  Spartan  Palaestra  is,  strip  or  depart :  but  you 
are  like  the  giant  Antaeus,  and  will  not  let  me  depart  unless  I  try 
» fiill  with  you.*'  •  .  . 

Yes,  that  is  the  nature  of  my  complaint.  And  many  heroes  of 
romance  have  broken  my  head ;  but  I  am  always  at  this  rough 
game.     Please,  then,  to  fiivor  me. 

**  On  the  condition  of  not  exceeding  a  single  fidl,  I  consent.** 

Socrates  now  resumes  the  argument.  As  he  is  very  desirous  of 
doing  justice  to  Protagoras,  he  insists  on  citing  his  own  words,  — 
*'  What  appears  to  each  man  is  to  him.**  And  how,  asks  Socrates, 
are  these  words  reconcilable  with  the  &ct  that  all  mankind  are 
agreed  in  thinking  themselves  wiser  than  others  in  some  respects, 
and  inferior  to  them  in  others  ?  In  the  hour  of  danger  they  are 
ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  any  one  who  is  their  superior  in 
wisdom  as  if  he  were  a  god.  And  the  world  is  full  of  men  who  are 
asking  to  be  taught  and  willing  to  be  ruled,  and  of  other  men  who 
are  willing  to  rule  and  teach  them.  All  which  implies  that  men 
do  judge  of  one  another's  impressions,  and  think  some  wise  and 
others  foolish.  How  will  Protagoras  answer  this  ?  For  he  cannot 
say  that  no  one  deems  another  ignorant  or  mistaken.  If  you  form 
a  judgment,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  ready  to  maintain 
the  opposite.  The  multitude  may  not  and  do  not  agree  in  Protag- 
oras* own  thesis,  '*  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,**  and 
then  who  is  to  decide  ?  Must  not  his  ^  truth  '*  depend  on  the 
number  of  suffrages,  and  be  more  or  less  true  in  proportion  as  he 
has  more  or  fewer  of  them?  And  he  must  acknowledge  further, 
that  they  speak  truly  who  deny  him  to  speak  truly,  which  is  a  fa- 
mous jest  And  if  he  admits  that  they  speak  truly  who  deny  him 
to  «peak  truly,  he  must  admit  that  he  himself  does  not  speak  truly. 
But  his  opponents  will  refuse  to  admit  this  of  themselves,  and  he 
must  admit  that  they  are  right  in  their  refusal.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  all  mankind,  including  Protagoras  himself,  will  deny  that  he 
speaks  truly ;  and  his  truth  will  be  true  neither  to  himself  nor  to 
anybody  else. 

Theodorus  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  going  too  far.  Soc- 
rates ironically  replies,  that  he  is  not  going  beyond  the  truth.     But 

if  the  old  Protagoras  could  only  pop  his  head  out  of  the  world 
vuu  III.  21 
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below,  he  would  donbrkw  glfo  thM  bolk  ft 
,  off  in  a  twinklings  Seaiag  Uut  be  li  not  wUUa  eaD,  wo 
amino  the  qnettion  for  oondTee ;  thore  are  doarij  gMft  diflo 
in  the  nnderttandings  of  bmo.  Admlttiiift  with  Flrotaforae,  Asl 
immediato  leniatioiii  oC  hot,  'ooldt  Mid  the  BkOb  are  to  oadb  ooo 
•ach  aa  they  a|^war,  J^  tU*  oorta^ljr  oaanot  bo  OKtoadod  to  jadf- 
mente  or  opinione.  And  ofon  if  we  wove  to  adait  fivdiflr  (aad 
thit  it  the  Tiew  of  aooBO  who  are  nol  ftUowon  of  Fkotagotae)  Ihift 
right  aad  wrong,  holy  and  mihdy,  an  to  oaeh  8tato  or  iadhidMl 
iooh  aa  they  appear,  atill  Fkotagotae  wiQ  boI  ventare  to  mfh/bdm 
that  erery  man  ia  oqoally  the-  leaMe  of  oipedieiiqr,  or  tibat  Iho 
thing  which  aeemi  is  expedient  to  erery  one.  Bot  tide  ie  part  of  • 
great  question.  ^  WeD,  Sooratei».we  have  plenty  of  lelnra''  To% 
we  hare,  and«  after  the  manner  of  philoaophev%  wo  are  digreiriag{ 
this  is  a  habit  of  thoin  which  ia  ^  to  make  theet  ridleoloai 
when  they  appear  in  eonrt  **  What  do  yoa  meaa  t "  I  meaa  to 
say  that  a  philosopher  is  a  gentleman,  bat  a  lawyer  is  a  sewaiit. 
The  one  can  have  his  talk  ont»  and  wander  at  will  flom  one  snl||eet 
to  another,  as  the  fiincy  takes  him ;  like  onrselres,  he  may  bo  long 
or  short,  as  he  pleases.  Bat  the  lawyer  is  always  in  a  hnrry; 
there  is  the  clepsydra  limiting  his  time,  and  the  brief  limiting  his 
topics,  and  his  adversary  is  standing  orer  him  and  exacting  his 
rights.  He  is  a  servant  disputing  about  a  fellow-servant  before  his 
master,  who  holds  the  cause  in  Ids  hands ;  the  path  never  diverges^ 
and  often  the  race  is  for  his  life.  Such  experiences  render  him 
keen  and  shrewd ;  he  learns  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  is  perfoot  in 
the  practice  of  crooked  ways ;  dangers,  against  which  troth  and 
honesty  were  no  sufficient  safeguard,  came  upon  him  too  soon,  when 
the  tenderness  of  youth  was  unequal  to  them,  and  ho  has  resorted 
to  counter-arts  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood,,  and  become  warped 
and  distorted ;  without  any  health  or  fi^edom  or  truth  in  him  he 
has  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  is  or  esteems  himself  to  be  a  master 
of  cunning.  Such  are  the  lawyers ;  will  you  have  the  companion 
picture  of  philosophers  ?  or  will  this  be  too  much  of  a  digression  ? 

**  Nay,  Socrates,  the  argument  is  our  servant,  and  not  our  master. 
Where  is  the  spectator  or  judge,  who  has  a  right  to  control  us  ?  " 
,  I  will  describe  the  leaders,  then:  for  the  inferior  sort  are  not 
worth  the  trouble.  The  lords  of  philosophy  have  not  learned  the 
way  to  the  dicastery  or  ecclesia ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laict  uid 
votes  of  the  State,  spoken  or  written  ;  societies,  whether  political  or 
festive^  clubs,  and  singing  maidens  do  not  enter  even  into  their 
dreams.  And  the  scandals  of  persons  or  their  ancestors,  male  and 
female,  they  no  more  know  than  they  can  tell  the  number  of  pints 
in  the  ocean.  Neither  are  they  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance : 
for  they  do  not  practice  singularity  in  order  to  gain  reputation,  hot 
»i«A  4a>uth  is,  that  the  outer  form  of  them  only  is  residing  in  the 
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citjT ;  the  inner  man,  as  Hhdar  says,  is  going  on  a  Toyage  of  dis- 
coTcrr,  measuring  as  with  line  and  rule  the  things  which  are  under 
and  in  the  earth,  interrogating  the  whole  of  nature,  only  not  conde- 
scending to  what  is  near  them. 

•*  What  do  j-ou  mean,  Socrates  ?  " 
'-'  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  hy  the  jest  of  the  iritQr  maid-ser- 
Tant,  who  saw  Thales  tumbling  into  a  well,  and  said  of  him,  that 
h»  was  so  eager  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  heaTen,  that  he 
could  not  see  what  was  before  his  feet.  This  is  applicable  to  all 
philosophers.  The  philosopher  is  unacquainted  with  the  world }  he 
hardly  knows  whether  his  neighbor  is  a  man  or  an  animaL  For  he 
is  always  contemplating  the  nature  of  man,  and  inquiring  what  such 
a  nature  ought  to  do  or  suffer  different  from  any  other.  Hence, 
on  every  occasion  in  private  life  and  public,  as  I  was  saying,  when 
he  appears  in  a  law-court  or  anywhere,  ho  is  the  joke,  not  only  of 
maid-servants,  but  of  the  general  herd,  tumbling  into  wells  and 
ever  *  sort  of  disaster :  he  looks  such  an  awkward,  inexperienced 
creature,  unable  to  say  anything  personal,  when  he  is  abused,  in 
answer  to  his  adversaries  (for  he  knows  no  evil  of  any  one) ;  and 
when  he  hears  the  praises  of  others,  he  cannot  help  laughing  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  at  their  pretensions ;  and  this  also  gives  him 
fli  ridiculous  appearance.  A  king  or  tyrant  appears  to  him  to  be  a 
kind  of  swine-herd  or  cow-herd,  milking  away  at  an  animal  who  is 
much  more  troublesome  and  dangerous  than  cows  or  sheep ;  like  the 
cow-herd,  he  has  no  time  to  be  educated,  and  the  pen  in  which  he 
keeps  his  flock  in  the  mountains  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  When 
he  hears  of  large  landed  properties  of  ten  thousand  acres  or  more, 
he  thinks  of  the  whole  earth ;  or  if  he  is  told  of  the  antiquity  of  a 
family,  he  remembers  that  every  one  has  had  myriads  of  progeni- 
tors, rich  and  poor,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  kings  and  slaves.  And 
he  who  boasts  of  his  descent  from  Amphitryon  in  the  twenty-fifth 
generation,  may,  if  he  pleases,  add  as  many  more,  and  double  that 
again,  and  our  philosopher  only  laughs  at  his  inability  to  do  a 
larger  sum.  Such  is  the  man  at  whom  the  vulgar  scoff ;  he  seems 
to  them  as  if  he  could  not  mind  his  feet.  **  That  is  very  true, 
Socrates."  But  when  he  tries  to  draw  the  quick-witted  lawyer  out 
of  his  pleas  and  rejoinders  to  the  contemplation  of  absolute  justice 
or  injustice  in  their  own  nature,  or  from  the  popular  praises  of 
wealthy  kings  to  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  themselves, 
or  to  the  reasons  why  a  man  should  seek  afler  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other,  then  the  situation  is  reversed;  the  little  wretch  turns 
giddy,  and  is  ready  to  fall  over  the  precipice;  his  utterance  be^ 
comes  thick,  and  he  makes  himself  ridiculous,  not  to  servant-maids, 
but  to  every  man  of  liberal  education.  Such  are  the  two  pictures : 
the  one  of  the  philosopher  and  gentleman,  who  may  be  excused  for 
not  having  learned  how  to  make  up  a  bed,  or  cook  flaitteries ;  the 
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other  a  senriceable  }aas9%  who  bardly  knowt  liow  to  ivMr  Us  olodk, 
•till  let!  ema  he  »waken  hmnonioiH  tboiq;faU  or  hymn  viftnePli 
praises. 

^  If  the  world,  Socnite%  were  as  rtidf  to  reeehe  joor  woHe  ae 
I  am,  there  would  be  greater  peace  and  left  evil  among  maakiiid.'' 
.  £Til,  Theodoms,  mint  ever  fenaia  in  tide  worid  la  be  the  aap 
tagoniBt  of  good,  oat  of  the  way  of  the  goda  in  liaareiii     WhereAwa 
.  alio  we  iboald  fly  floin  na  la  them;  and  lo  fly  lo  thaB  Sa  lo  beoona 
like  them;  and  to  beoome  like  then  if  to  bemna  holy  and  Jvil  aad. 
true.    But  the  many  liva  in  the  old  wives*  &bla  of  lypearaaeaa^ 
they  think  that  yon  should  fiiUow  Tirtae  in  order  that  yon  may  sen 
to  be  good.     And  yet  tlie  troth  i%  that  God  is  rightsons;  and  of 
men,  h»  is  most  like  him  who  is  nwst  lighteoos.    To  luow  tUa  is 
wisdom ;  and  in  comparison  of  thb  tlie  wisdom  of  the  arts  or  dm 
seeming  wisdom  of  politicians  Is  mean  and  oommoo*    The  imri|^ 
eons  man  is  apt  to  pride  himself  on  his  conning;  he  si^  *I  wm, 
one  who  ought  to  live,  and  not  a  mere  bordmi  of  the  e&rth."    Bat 
he  should  reflect  that  his  ignorance  makes  his  condition  worse  than 
if  he  knew.     For  the  peimlty  of  ii^ustice  is  not  death  or  stripes^ 
but  the  fatal  necessity  of  becoming  more  and  more  unjust     Two 
patterns  of  life  are  set  before  him ;  the  one  blessed  and  dlTine,  the 
other  godless  and  wretched ;  and  he  is  growing  more  and  more  like 
the  one  and  unlike  the  other.     He  does  not  see  that  if  he  continnea 
in  his  cunning,  the  place  of  innocence  will  not  receiTe  him  after 
death.     And  yet  if  such  a  man  has  the  courage  to  hear  the  aign- 
ment  out,  he  often  becomes  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  has  no 
more   strength   in   him   than   a   child.     But  we  haTC   digressed 
enough. 

**  For  my  part,  Socrates,  I  like  the  digressions  better  than  the 
alignment,  because  I  understand  them  better." 

To  return.  When  we  left  off,  the  Protagoreans  and  Heraditeans 
were  maintaining  that  the  ordinances  of  the  State  were  just,  while 
they  lasted.  But  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
were  always  good  or  expedient,  although  this  may  be  the  intention 
of  them.  For  the  expedient  has  to  do  with  the  ftiture,  about  which 
we  are  liable  to  mistake.  Now,  would  Protagorsis  maintain  that  man 
is  the  measure  not  only  of  the  present  and  past,  but  of  the  ftiture; 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  judgments  of  men  about  the 
future  ?  Would  a  private  person,  fiir  example,  be  as  likely  to  know 
when  he  is  going  to  hare  a  fbver,  as  the  physician  who  attended 
him  ?  And  if  they  differ  in  opinion,  which  of  them  is  likely  to  be 
right ;  or  are  they  both  right  ?  Is  not  a  rine-grower  a  better  judge 
of  a  yintage  which  is  not  yet  gathered,  or  a  cook  of  a  dinner  which 
is  in  preparation,  or  Protagoras  of  the  probable  effect  of  a  speech, 
than  any  indiff*erent  person  ?  The  last  example  speaks  ^  ad  homincm." 
For  Protagoras  would  never  have  amassed  a  fortune  if  ever)'  man 
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eould  JQflge  of  the  future  for  hiinsel£  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  ia  a  measure ;  but  I,  who  knoir  nothing,  am  not 
equally  convinced  that  I  am.  This  is  one  way  of  refuting  him  ;  and 
he  is  refuted  also  by  the  authority  which  he  attributes  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  who  deny  his  opinions.  I  am  not  equally  sure 
that  we  can  disprove  the  truth  of  immediate  states  of  feeling.  But 
this  leads  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  flux,  about  which  a 
battle-royal  is  always  going  on  in  the  cities  of  Ionia.  "  Yea  :  the 
Kphesians  are  downright  mad  about  the  flux ;  they  cannot  stop  to 
axgue  with  you,  but  are  perpetually  moving  themselves  in  obedience 
to  their  text-books.  Their  restlessness  is  beyond  expression,  and  if 
you  ask  any  of  them  a  question,  they  will  not  answer,  but  dart  at 
you  some  unintelligible  saying,  and  another  and  another,  m:Ucing  no 
way  either  themselves  or  with  others ;  for  nothing  is  fixed  in  them 
or  their  ideas,  —  they  are  at  war  with  fixed  principles."  I  suppose, 
Theodorus,  that  you  have  never  seen  them  in  time  of  peace,  when 
they  discourse  at  leisure  to  their  disciples  ?  ^  Disciples  1  they  have 
none ;  they  are  a  set  of  uneducated  fanatics,  and  each  of  them  says 
of  the  other  that  they  have  no  knowledge  :  we  must  trust  ourselves, 
and  not  them  for  the  solution  of  the  problem."  Well,  the  doctrine 
is  old,  being  derived  from  the  poets,  who  speak  in  a  figure  of 
Oceanus  and  Tetliys ;  the  truth  was  once  concealed,  but  is  now 
revealed  by  the  superior  wLtdom  of  a  later  generation,  and  made 
intelligible  to  the  cobbler,  who,  on  hearing  that  all  is  in  motion,  and 
not  some  things  only,  as  he  ignorantly  fancied,  may  be  expected  to 
fall  down  and  worship  his  teachers.  And  the  opposite  doctrine 
must  not  be  forgotten  :  — 

^  That  is  alone  unmoved  which  is  named  the  UnlTene,** 


as  Parmenides  affirms.  Thus  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fray ;  both 
parties  are  dragging  us  to  their  side ;  and  we  are  not  certain  which 
of  them  are  in  the  right,  and  if  neither,  then  we  shall  be  in  a  ridicu- 
lous position,  having  to  set  up  our  own  opinion  against  ancient  and 
famous  men. 

Let  us  first  approach  the  river-gods,  or  patrons  of  the  flux. 

When  they  speak  of  motion,  must  they  not  include  two  kinds  of 
motion,  change  of  place  and  change  of  nature?  And  all  things 
must  be  supposed  to  have  both  kinds  of  motion ;  for  if  not,  the  same 
thinsrs  would  be  at  rest  and  in  motion,  which  is  absurd.  And  did 
we  not  say,  that  all  sensations  of  whiteness,  heat,  and  the  like,  arose 
out  of  a  relation  and  motion  between  the  patient  and  agent ;  the 
patient  being  distinguished  from  the  perception,  and  the  agent  not  a 
qualitas,  and  neither  of  them  having  any  absolute  existence  ?  But 
now  we  make  the  further  discovery,  that  neither  white  or  white- 
ness, nor  any  sense  or  sensation,  can  be  predicated  of  anything,  for 
they  are  in   a  perpetual   flux.     And  therefore  we  must  modify  the 
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doctrine  of  Tbeaetetui  and  FMigoru^  bf  Micitinf  fbrtibv  Ifcil 
knowledge  is  and  is  not »  sensadon;  and  of  efeiything  m  most  saj 
equalljr,  that  this  is  and  Is  not,  or  beeomes  or  beeomee  not  And 
still  tlie  word  ••this"  is  not  quite  eorreet,  Ibr  laagnage  ftib  la  the 
attempt  to  express  their  Beaaing.  '■  •> ':i  -  ? 

■'  At  the  close  of  the  disonssloo,  Theodoras  datms  to  be  vdennd 
from  the  argoment,  aooordtng  lo  Us  agreements  But  Tlieaetatva 
insists  that  they  shall  proceed  lo  eomUer  thedoctriae  of  rsst  -  Ilia 
b  declined  hj  Socrates^  who  has  too  aoch  rereieaoe  Ifar  the  grtaft 
Pannenides  lightly  to  attaek  him.  We  shall  find  that  he  relm 
to  the  doctrine  of  rest  in  the  Sophist;  hot  at  present  he  does  aol 
wish  to  be  diverted  flom  his  main  purpose,  wliich  is,  to  deliver 
Theaetetos  of  hb  conception  of  knowledge.  He  proceeds  to  intei^ 
rogate  him  Atrther.  When  he  says^  <*  That  knowledge  is  peraep- 
tUm,  with  what  does  he  perceiTef  "  The  first  answer  is,  "Thatka 
perceives  sights  with  the  eye,  and  eoimds  with  the  ear.**  Thb  leada 
Socrates  to  make  the  reflection :  That  nfce  distinctions  of  words  are 
sometimes  pedantic,  bat  sometimes  necessary ;  and  he  proposes  fai 
this  case  to  snbstitnte  the  word  '^  throogfa  **  for  "'with."  For  the 
senses  are  not  like  the  Trojan  warriors  in  the  horse,  bat  have  a 
common  sense  or  centre  of  life,  from  which  they  spring.  This.oooi- 
mon  sense  is  able  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  most 
therefore  be  distinct  from  them.  (Cp.  Bep.  viL  6SS,  584.)  And  as 
there  are  facts  of  sense  which  are  perceiTed  throagh  the  organs  of 
the  body,  there  are  also  mathematical  and  other  abstractions,  soch 
as  sameness  and  difierence,  likeness  and  anlikeness,  which  the  soai 
perceives  by  herself.  Being  is  the  most  universal  of  these  abstrao- 
tions.  The  good  and  the  beautiful  are  abstractions  of  another  kind, 
which  the  soul  views  in  relation  to  one  another,  comparing  the  past, 
present,  and  fhtore.  For  example,  we  know  a  thing  to  be  hard  or 
soft  by  the  touch,  of  which  the  perception  is  giren  at  birth  to  men 
and  animals.  But  the  essence  of  hardness  or  softnesi^  or  the  frust 
that  this  hardness  is,  and  is  the  opposite  of  softness,  is  slowly  learned 
by  reflection  and  experience.  Mere  perception  does  not  reach  being, 
and  therefore  fails  of  tmth ;  and  therefore  has  no  share  in  knowl- 
edge. Wherefore  knowledge  is  not  perception.  But  what  then  is 
knowledge  ?  The  mind  when  occupied  by  herself  with  being,  is  said 
to  have  opinion  :  shall  we  say  that  ^  knowledge  is  true  opinion  ?  ? 
Bat  then  an  old  difllonlty  recurs ;  we  ask  ourselves,  **  How  is 
fidse  opinion  possible  ?**  This  diflicnlty  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Either  we  know  or  do  not  know  a  thing  (for  the  intermediate 
processes  ef  learning  and  forgetting  need  not  at  present  be  consid- 
ered) ;  and  in  thinking  or  having  an  opinion,  we  most  either  know 
or  not  know  that  which  we  think,  and  we  cannot  know  and  be  igno« 
rant  at  the  same  time  ;  we  cannot  confuse  one  thing  which  we  do 
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flot  know,  with  another  thing  which  we  do  not  know ;  nor  can  we 
Uiink  that  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  that  which  we  know,  or  that 
which  we  know  to  be  that  wliich  we  do  not  know.  And  what  other 
ease  it  conceirable,  npon  the  supposition  that  we  either  know  or  do 
not  know  all  things  ?  To  which  we  can  only  reply,  **  When  a  man 
thinks,  and  thinks  that  which  is  not."  But  would  this  hold  in  any 
parallel  case  ?  Can  a  man  see  and  see  nothing  ?  or  hear  and  hear 
nothing  ?  or  touch  and  touch  nothing  ?  Must  he  not  see,  hear,  or  touch 
some  one  existing  thing  ?  For  if  be  thinks  about  nothing  he  does 
not  think,  and  thinking  about  nothing  is  thinking  wisely.  And  so 
the  path  of  being  is  closed  against  us,  as  well  as  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge. But  may  there  not  be  '^  heterodoxy,"  or  transference  of 
opinion  ?  I  mean,  may  not  one  thing  be  supposed  to  be  another  ? 
Theaetetus  is  confident  that  this  roust  be  **  the  true  falsehood,"  when 
a  man  puts  goo<l  for  evil  or  evil  for  good.  Socrates  will  not  dis- 
eourage  him  by  attacking  the  paradoxical  expression  '^true  false- 
hood," but  passes  on.  llie  new  notion  involves  a  process  of  think- 
ing about  two  tbings  either  together  or  alternately.  And  thinking 
is  the  conversing  of  the  mind  with  herself,  which  is  carried  on  in 
question  and  answer,  tmtil  she  no  longer  doubts,  but  determines  and 
forms  an  opinion.  And  false  opinion  consists  in  saying  to  yourself, 
that  one  thing  is  another.  But  did  you  ever  say  to  yourself,  that 
good  is  evil,  or  evil  good  ?  Even  in  sleep,  did  you  ever  imagine 
that  odd  was  even  ?  Or  did  any  man  in  his  senses  ever  fancy  that 
an  ox  was  a  horse,  or  that  two  are  one  ?  Tou  cannot  argue  that 
one  thing  may  be  another,  because  other  is  other  in  the  abstract, 
when  you  deny  in  a  particular  case  that  good  can  be  supposed  to  be 
eviL  He  who  has  both  the  two  things  in  his  mind,  cannot  misplace 
them ;  and  he  who  has  only  one  of  them  in  his  mind,  cannot  mis- 
place them  —  on  either  supposition  the  notion  of  transference  is 
inconceivable. 

But  perhaps  there  may  still  be  a  sense  in  which  we  can  think 
that  wliich  we  do  not  know  to  be  that  which  we  know  :  e.  ^.,  The- 
aetetus may  know  Socrates,  but  at  a  distance  he  may  mistake 
another  person  for*  him.  This  process  may  be  conceived  by  the 
help  of  an  image.  Let  us  suppose  that  every  man  has  in  his 
mind  a  block  of  wax  of  various  qualities,  the  gift  of  Memory, 
the  mother  of  the  Muses;  and  on  this  he  receives  the  seal  or 
stamp  of  those  sensations  and  perceptions  which  he  wishes  to 
remember.  That  which  be  succeeds  in  stamping  is  remembered  and 
known  by  him  as  long  as  the  impression  lasts ;  but  that  of  which 
the  impression  is  nibbed  out  or  imperfectly  made,  is  forgotten,  and 
not  known.  No  one  can  think  one  thing  to  be  another,  when  he 
has  the  memorial  or  seal  of  both  of  these  in  his  soul,  and  a  sensible 
impression  of  neither ;  or  when  he  knows  one  and  does  not  know  the 
other,  or  has  no  memorial  or  seal  of  the  other ;  or  when  he  knows 
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neither ;  or  when  he  perceires  boCfat  or  one,  Mid  not  the  other,  or 
neither ;  or  when  he  perceives  Mid  knows  either  one  or  both,  and 
identifies  what  he  perceiTes  with  what  he  knows  (this  is  still  more 
impossible)  ;  or  when  he  neither  peroeiyes  nor  knows  one,  and  does 
not  know  or  does  not  perceive  the  other ;  or  has  no  perceptwa  or 
knowledge  of  either — all  these  cases  must  be  excluded.  Bot  he 
luay  err  when  he  confbset  what  he  knows  or  perceives,  or  what  be 
perceives  and  does  not  know,  with  what  he  knows,  or  what  he  knowa 
and  perceives  with  what  he  knows  and  perceives.  "r9. 

Theaetetus  is  unable  to  follow  these  distinctions,  which  Soeratei 
proc«sed8  to  illustrate  bj  examples;  first  of  all  remarking,  tiut 
knowledge  may  exist  without  perception,  and  perception  witboat 
knowledge.  I  may  know  Theodorus  and  Tlieaetetos  and  not  see 
them;  I  may  see  them,  and  not  know  them.  **  That  I  understand.** 
But  I  could  not  mistake  one  for  the  other  if  I  knew  you  both,  and 
liad  no  perception  of  either ;  or  if  I  knew  one  only,  and  perceived 
neither ;  or  if  I  knew  and  perceived  neither,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
excluded  cases.  The  only  possibility  of  error  is :  1st,  when  knowing 
you  and  Theodorus,  and  having  the  impression  of  both  of  you  on  the 
waxen  block  —  I,  seeing  you  both  imperfectly  and  at  a  distance,  pot 
the  shoo  on  the  wrong  foot  -^  that  is  to  say,  put  the  impression  of 
sense  on  the  wrong  seal  or  stamp :  or  2dly,  when  knowing  both  of 
you,  I  only  see  one ;  or  when,  seeing  and  knowing  you  both,  I  .foil 
to  identify  the  impression  and  the  object.  But  there  could  be  no 
error  when  perception  and  knowledge  correspond. 

Th''  waxen  block  in  the  heart  of  a  man's  soul,  as  I  may  say  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  who  played  upon  the  word,  may  be  smooth  and 
deep,  and  large  enough,  and  then  the  signs  are  clearly  marked  and 
lasting,  and  do  not  get  confused.  But  in  the  *'  hairy  heart,"  as  the 
all-wise  poet  sings,  when  the  wax  is  muddy  or  hard  or  moist,  there 
is  a  corresponding  confusion  and  want  of  retentiveness ;  in-  the 
muddy  and  Impure  there  is  indistinctness,  and  still  more  in  the 
hard,  for  there  the  impressions  have  no  depth  of  wax,  and  in  the 
moist  they  are  too  soon  effaced.  Yet  greater  is  the  indistinctness 
when  they  are  all  jolted  together  in  a  little  soul,  which  is  narrow 
and  has  no  room.  These  are  the  sort  of  natures  which  have  false 
opinion  :  in  their  hurry  and  in  their  slowness  they  see  and  hear  and 
think  amiss ;  and  this  is  falsehood  and  ignorance.  Error,  then,  is  a 
confusion  of  thought  and  sense. 

Theaetetus  is  delighted  with  this  explanation.  But  Socrates  has 
no  sooner  found  the  new  solution  than  be  sinks  into  a  fit  of  de- 
spondency. For  an  objection  occurs  to  him:  May  there  not  be 
errors  where  there  is  no  confusion  of  mind  and  sense  ?  e.  g^  in  num- 
bers. No  one  can  confuse  the  man  whom  he  has  in  his  thousrhts 
with  the  horse  which  he  has  in  his  thoughts,  but  he  may  err  in  the 
addition  of  five  and  seven  ;  and  observe  that  these  are  purely  men 
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tal  conceptions.  Thns  we  are  inYolyed  once  more  in  the  dilemma 
of  saying,  either  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  fiilse  opinion,  or  that 
a  man  knows  what  he  does  not  know. 

-  But  all  this  time  we  have  been  repeating  the  words  ^know," 
**  understand,"  and  we  do  not  know  what  knowledge  is.  *^  Why, 
Socrates,  how  can  you  argue  at  all  without  using  them  ?  **  Nay, 
but  the  true  hero  of  dialectic  would  have  forbad  me  to  use  them 
until  I  had  explained  them.  And  I  must  explain  them  now.  The 
verb  '*  to  know  "  has  two  senses,  to  have  and  to  possess  knowledge, 
and  I  distinguish  **  having  **•  from  '*  possessing." '  A  man  may  pos- 
sess a  garment  which  he  does  not  wear ;  or  he  may  have  wild  birds 
in  an  aviary ;  these  in  one  sense  he  possesses,  and  in  another  he 
has  none  of  them.  Let  this  aviary  be  an  image  of  the  mind,  as  the 
waxen  block  was :  when  we  are  young,  the  aviary  is  empty ;  after  a 
time  the  birds  are  put  in ;  for  under  this  figure  we  may  describe 
different  forms  of  knowledge ;  there  are  some  of  them  in  groups, 
and  some  single,  which  are  flying  about  everywhere ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose a  hunt  afler  the  science  of  odd  and  even,  or  some  other  science. 
The  possession  of  the  birds  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  the  having 
them  in  the  hand.  Auil  the  original  chase  of  them  is  not  the  same 
as  taking  them  in  the  hand  when  they  are  already  caged. 
• .  This  distinction  between  use  and  possession  saves  us  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  know,  because  we 
may  know  in  one  sense,  t.  e.,  possess,  what  we  do  not  know  in 
another,  i.  e.,  use.  But  have  we  not  escaped  one  difficulty  only  to 
encounter  a  greater  ?  For  how  can  the  exchange  of  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  ever  become  false  opinion  ?  As  well  might  we  suppose 
that  ignorance  could  make  a  man  know,  or  that  blindness  could 
make  him  see.  Theaetetus  suggests  that  in  the  aviary  there  may 
be  flying  jabout  mock  birds,  or  forms  of  ignorance,  and  we  put  forth 
our  hands  and  grasp  ignorance,  when  we  are  intending  to  grasp 
knowledge.  But  how  can  he  who  knows  the  forms  of  knowledge  and 
the  forms  of  ignorance  ima<nne  one  to  be  the  other  ?  Is  there  some 
other  form  of  knowledge  which  distinguishes  them  ?  and  another^ 
and  another  ?  Thus  we  go  round  and  round  in  a  circle  and  make 
no  progress. 

•  AH  this  confusion  arises  out  of  our  attempt  to  explain  false  opin- 
ion without  having  explained  knowledge.  What  then  is  knowledge  ? 
Theaetetus  once  more  repeats  that  knowledge  is  true  opinion.  But 
this  seems  to  bo  refuted  by  the  instance  of  orators  and  judges.  For 
sorely  the  orator  cannot  convey  a  true  knowledge  of  crimes  at  which 
the  judges  were  not  present ;  he  can  only  persuade  them,  and  the 
judge  may  form  a  true  opinion  and  truly  judge.  But  if  true  opin- 
ion wei*e  knowledge  they  could  not  have  judged  without  knowledge. 
Once  more.  Theaetetus  offers  a  definition  which  he  has  heard  : 
Knowledge  is  true  opinion  accompanied  by  definition  or  explanation. 
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Socrates  lias  had  a  rimilar  dream»  aad  hai  ftirtlier  lieard  tliai  di» 
first  elements  are  names  only,  and  tiiat  definition  or  explanaftioii  b^ 
gins  when  they  are  combined ;  the  letters  are  unknown,  the  qrUablea 
or  combination  are  known.  But  this  new  hypothesb  when  tested 
bj  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  fiHind  to  break  down.  Hie  first 
syllable  of  Socrates'  name  is  SO.  But  what  is  SO  ?  Two  lettera^ 
S  and  O,  a  sibilant  and  a  Towid,  of  whieh  bo  finther  ezplanatioa 
can  be  giren.  And  how  can  any  one  be  ignorant  of  either  of  tfaenii 
and  3ret  know  both  of  them  ?  There  is,  however,  another  altena^ 
tive  :  We  may  suppose  that  the  syllable  has  a  separate  fimn  «r 
idea  distinct  fix>m  the  letters  or  parts.  The  all  of  the  parts  may  not 
bo  the  whole.  Theaetetos  is  very  moch  inclined  to  adopt  this  soy 
gcstion,  but  when  interrogated  by  Soeratee  he  is  unable  to  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  whole  and  all  the  parts.  And  if  the  sylla- 
bles have  no  parts,  then  they  are  those  or^nal  elements  of  which 
there  is  no  explanation.  But  how  can  the  syllable  be  known  if  the 
letter  remains  unknown  ?  In  learning  to  read  as  children,  we  are 
first  tanght  the  letters  and  then  the  syllables.  And  in  music,  the 
note*,  which  are  the  letters,  hare  a  mubh  more  distinct  meaning  to 
us  than  the  combination  of  them. 

Once  more,  then,  we  must  ask  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
'*  Knowledge  is  right  opinion,  accompanied  by  explanation  or  defini- 
tion." Explanation  may  mean,  (1)  the  reflection  or  expression  of  a 
man's  thoughts.  But  eyery  man  who  is  not  deaf  and  dumb  is  able 
to  express  his  thoughts ;  or  (2)  the  enumeration  of  the  elements  of 
which  anything  is  composed.  A  man  may  have  a  true  opinion  about 
a  wagon,  but  when  he  is  able  to  enumerate  the  hundred  planks  of 
Hesiod  — then,  and  not  till  then,  he  has  knowledge  of  a  wagon« 
Or  he  may  know  the  syllables  of  the  name  Theaetetus,  but  not  the 
letters  —  and  not  until  he  knows  both  can  he  be  said  to  have  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  opinion.  Again,  he  may  know  the  syllable  *'  The  ** 
in  the  name  Theaetetus,  but  he  may  be  mistaken  about  the  same 
syllable  in  the  name  Theodorus,  and  in  learning  to  read  we  ofVen 
make  such  mistakes.  And  even  if  he  t»uld  write  out  all  the  letten 
and  syllables  of  your  name  in  order,  still  he  would  only  have  right 
opinion.  Yet  there  may  be  a  third  meaning  of  the  definition  besides 
(1)  the  image  or  expression  of  the  mind ;  (2)  the  enumeration  of  the 
elements ;  to  these  may  now  be  added  (3)  perception  of  difference.   .. 

For  example,  I  may  see  a  man  who  has  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ; 
that  will  not  distinguish  him  from  any  other  man.  Or  he  may 
have  a  snub  nose  and  prominent  eyes ;  that  will  not  distinguish 
him  from  myself  and  you  and  others  who  are  like  me.  But  when  I 
see  a  certain  kind  of  snub-nosedness,  then  I  recognize  Theaetetus. 
And  having  this  sign  of  difference,  I  have  knowledge.  But  have  I 
opinion  or  knowledge  of  this  difference  ?  In  the  one  ca^e  I  have 
only  opinion :  in  the  other  I  assume  a  disputed  term  —  knowledge 
is  riirht  oninion  with  knowled«jre  of  difference. 
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**  'And  so,  Theaetetas,  knowledge  is  neither  perception  nor  true 
opinion,  nor  yet  definition  accompanying  true  opinion.  And  I  have 
shown  that  the  embryo  thoughts  of  yoor  brain  are  of  no  value.  Are 
you  sdll  in  labor,  or  have  you  brought  all  you  have  to  say  about 
knowledge  to  the  birth  ?  If  you  have  any  more  thoughts,  you  will 
be  the  better  for  having  got  rid  of  these ;  or  if  you  have  none,  you 
will  be  the  better  for  not  fiwcying  that  you  know  what  you  do  not 
know.  Observe  the  limits  of  my  art.,  which,  like  my  mother^s,  is  an 
art  of  midwifery ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  compare  with  the  good  and 
wise  of  this  and  other  ages.     ^ 

And  now  I  go  to  meet  Meletus  at  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon ; 
to-morrow  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again,  Theodonts,  at  this  place. 


I.  The  saying  of  Theaetetus,  that  ^  Knowledge  is  sensible  percep- 
tion," may  be  assumed  to  be  a  current  philosophical  opinion  of  the 
age.  *^  The  ancients,"  as  Aristotle  (De  Anim.  iii.  3)  says,  citing  a 
verse  of  Empedocles,  ^  affirmed  knowledge  to  be  the  same  as  jiercep- 
tion."  We  may  now  examine  these  words,  first  with  reference  to 
their  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  secondly,  in  relation  to 
nKxlem  speculations. 

"  (a)  In  the  age  of  Socrates  the  mind  was  passing  fix>m  the  object  to 
the  subject.  The  same  impulse  which  a  century  before  had  led  men 
to  form  conceptions  of  the  world,  now  led  them  to  frame  general 
notions  of  the  human  faculties  and  feelings,  such  as  memory,  opin- 
ion, and  the  like.  Tlie  simplest  of  these  is  sensation,  or  sensible 
perception,  by  which  Plato  seems  to  mean  the  generalized  notion  of 
feelings  and  impressions  of  sense,  without  determining  whether  they 
are  conscious  or  not. 

The  theory  that  ''  Knowledge  is  sensible  perception  **  is  the  an« 
tithesis  of  that  which  derives  knowledge  from  the  mind  (Theaet. 
185),  or  which  assumes  the  existence  of  ideas  independent  of  the 
mind  (Farm.  184).  Yet  from  their  extreme  abstraction  these  theo- 
ries do  not  represent  the  opposite  poles  of  thought  in  the  same  way 
that  the  corresponding  differences  would  in  modem  philosophy. 
The  most  ideal  and  the  most  sensational  have  a  tendency  to  pass 
into  one  another;  Heraclitus,  Uke  his  great  successor  Hegel,  has 
both  aspects.  The  Eleatic  isolation  of  being  and  the  Megarian  or 
Cynic  isolation  of  individuals  are  placed  in  the  same  class  by  Plato, 
Soph.  251  C,  D;  and  the  same  principle  which  is  the  symbol  of 
motion  to  one  mind  is  the  symbol  of  rest  to  another.  The  Atomists, 
who  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  Materialists  of  Plato,  denied  the 
reality  of  sensation.  And  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem 
world  there  were  reacrioos  from  theory  to  experience,  from  ideas  to 
sense.     This  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  philosophy  of  scnsa- 
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tioii  presented  great  attnctUm  to  the  aneieiit  Uiiiiker.  Aaid  dw 
conflict  of  ideas  and  the  rarletj  of  opiiiioiui,  the  imprewkm  of  eeiMe 
remained  certain  and  uniform.  Hardnew,  8oftDe8l^  ookU  heat,  etei, 
are  not  absolutely  the  same  to  different  persons  (cp.  1 71  D),  hut  the 
art  of  measuring  could  at  any  rate  leduoe  them  all  to  definite  ■»- 
tures  (Rep.  X.  603  D).  Thus  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  p«r- 
ception  supplies  or  seems  to  supply  a  firm  standing  ground.  •^  Like 
the  other  notions  of  the  earlier  Gied:  philosophy,  it  waa  held  la  * 
yery  simple  way,  without  much  beiis  of  reasonings  and  without  wa^. 
gesting  the  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  our  own  minds  on  iSbm 
same  subject.  •    - 

{p)  The  fixedness  of  impressions  of  sense  fhmishes  a  link  of 
connection  between  ancient  and  modem  philosophy.  The  modiiB 
thinker  often  repeats  the  parallel  axiom,  ^  that  idl  knowledge  is  ex- 
perience." He  means  to  say  that  the  outward  and  not  the  inward 
is  both  the  original  source  and  the  final  criterion  of  truth,  becaase 
the  outward  can  be  observed  and  analyzed;  the  inward  is  only- 
known  by  external  results,  and  is  dimly  perceived  by  each  man  fiir 
himself.  In  what  does  this  differ  from  the  saying  of  Theaetetus  ? 
Chiefly  in  this  —  that  the  modem  term  *^  experience,"  while  implying 
a  point  of  departure  in  sense  and  a  return  to  sense,  also  includes  all 
the  processes  of  reasoning  and  imagination  which  have  intervened. 
The  necessary  connection  between  them  by  no  means  affords  a 
measure  of  the  relative  degree  of  importance  which  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  either  element.  For  the  inductive  portion  of  any  science 
may  be  small,  as  in  mathematics  or  ethics,  compared  with  that  which 
the  mind  has  attained  by  reasoning  and  reflection  on  a  very  few 
facts. 

n.  The  saying  that  ^  All  knowledge  is  sensation  "  is  identified  by 
Plato  with  the  Protagorean  thesis  that  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things."  The  interpretation  which  Protagoras  himself  is  supposed 
to  give  of  these  latter  words  is,  ^  Things  are  to  me  as  they  appear 
to  me,  and  to  you  as  they  appear  to  you."  But  there  remains  still 
an  ambiguity  both  in  the  text  and  the  explanation  which  has  to  be 
cleared  up.  Did  Protagoras  merely  mean  to  assert  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  to  the  human  mind  ?  or  did  he  mean  to  deny  that  there 
is  an  objective  standard  of  truth  ?  « 

These  two  questions  have  not  been  always  clearly  distinguished ; 
the  relativity  of  knowledge  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with 
uncertainty.  The  untutored  mind  is  apt  to  suppose  that  objects 
exist  independently  of  the  human  faculties,  because  they  really  exist 
independently  of  the  faculties  of  any  individuaL  In  the  same  way, 
knowledge  appears  to  be  a  body  of  truths  stored  up  in  books,  which 
when  once  ascertained  are  independent  of  the  discoverer.  Further 
consideration  shows  us  that  these  truths  are  not  really  independent 
of  the  mind  ;  there  is  an  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other,  of  tlie  e}*e 
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id  the  object  of  senae,  of  the  mind  to  the  conception.  There  woald 
be  no  world,  if  there  neither  were,  nor  ever  had  been  any  one  to 
perceive  the  world.  A  slight  effort  of  reflection  enables  us  to  an* 
derstand  this ;  but  no  effort  of  reflection  will  enable  ns  to  pass  be* 
yond  the  Umits  of  our  own  faculties,  or  to  imagine  the  relation  or 
adaptation  of  objects  to  the  mind  to  be  different  from  that  of  which 
we  have  experience.  There  are  certain  laws  of  language  and  logic 
to  which  we  are  compelled  to  conform,  and  to  which  our  ideas  natu^ 
rally  adapt  themselves ;  and  we  can  no  more  get  rid  of  them  than 
ve  can  cease  to  be  ourselves.  The  absolute  and  infinite,  whether 
explained  as  self-existence,  or  as  totality  of  human  thought,  or  as 
the  Divine  nature,  if  known  to  us  at  all,  cannot  escape  from  the 
category  of  relation.      •   •  • ,  ^     ,     .    .  . 

<  But  because  knowledge  is  subjective  or  relative  to  the  mind,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  therefore  deprived  of  any  of  the  tests 
or  criteria  of  truth.  One  man  still  remains  wiser  than  another,  a 
more  accurate  observer  and  relator  of  facts,  a  truer  measure  of  the 
proportions  of  knowledge.  The  nature  of  testimony  is  not  altered, 
nor  the  verification  of  causes  by  prescribed  methods  less  certain. 
Again,  the  truth  must  often  come  to  a  man  through  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  capacity  and  education.  But  neither  does 
this  affect  the  testimony,  whether  written  or  oral,  which  he  knows  by 
experience  to  be  trustworthy.  He  cannot  escape  from  the  laws  of 
his  own  mind ;  and  he  cannot  escape  from  the  further  accident  of 
being  dependent  for  his  knowledge  on  others.  But  still  this  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  always  be  in  doubt;  of  many  personal,  of 
many  historical  and  scientific  facts  he  may  indeed  be  absolutely 
assured.  And  having  such  a  mass  of  acknowledged  truth  in  the 
mathematical  and  physical,  not  to  speak  of  the  moral  sciences,  the 
moderns  have  certainly  no  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement,  that 
truth  is  appearance  only,  or  that  there  is  no  difference  between  ap- 
pearance and  truth. 

The  relativity  of  knowledge  is  a  truism  to  us,  but  was  a  great 
psychological  discovery  in  the  fifUi  century  before  Christ.  Of  this 
discovery,  the  first  distinct  assertion  is  contained  in  the  thesis  of 
Protagoras.  Probably  he  had  no  intention  either  of  denying  or 
affirming  an.  objective  standard  of  truth.  He  did  not  consider 
whether  man  in  the  higher  or  man  in  the  lower  sense  was  a  ^  meas- 
ure of  all  things."  Like  other  great  thinkers,  he  was  absorbed  with 
one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  the  absoluteness  of  perception.  Like 
SocrateS;  he  seemed  to  see  that  philosophy  must  be  brought  back 
from  ^'  nature  "  to  '*  truth,"  from  the  world  to  man.  But  he  did  not 
stop  to  analyze  whether  he  meant  ^*  man  "  in  the  concrete  or  man  in 
the  abstract ;  any  man  or  some  men,  ^*  quod  semper  quod  ubique," 
or  individual  private  judgment.  Such  an  analysis  lay  beyond  his 
sphere  of  thought ;  the  age  before  Socrates  had  not  arrived  at  these 
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distinctioiiB.  Like  the  Cynicfl,  agaioy  1m  diioMtled  knowledge  is 
Aov  higher  aense  than  perception.  For  <«tnier*  or  *  wiser"  he 
snb»tituted  the  word  *^  better,**  and  it  noi  anwillin^  to  admit  thai 
both  States  and  individiiab  are  eapaUe  of  practiad  improvemeaL 
liut  this  improvement  does  not  arise  fima  inteUactaal  enlightenment^ 
nor  yet  from  the  exertion  of  the  will,  but  fixMa  a  chao^  of  cir» 
eomstanoes  and  impresskms ;  and  ha  who  can  eibet  thb  change  in 
himself  or  others  may  be  deemftd  n  philoeopher.  In.  the  modn  of 
effecting  this,  while  agyradng  with  Socrates  and  the  GtTniea  in  Iha 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  practical  life^  he  is  aft  Tarianen 
with  both  of  them.  To  sappose  that  practice  can  be  diTorced  firoia 
specaUtion,  or  that  we  may  do  good  without,  caring  about  truth,  le 
by  no  mear4  singular,  either  in  philosophy  or  lift.  The  singularity 
of  this,  as  of  sooie  other  (so-called)  sophistical  doctrines,  ia  tlie 
frankness  with  which  they  are  avowed,  instead  of  being  Teiled,  as  ia 
modem  tirics,  under  ambiguous  and  conTcment  phrases. 

Plato  a]ipears  to  treat  Protagoras  much  as  he  himself  is  treated 
by  Aristotle ;  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  attempt  to  understand  him 
I'rum  his  own  point  of  view.  But  he  entangles  him  in  the  meshes 
of  a  more  advanced  logic  To  which  Rt)tagoras  is  supposed  to 
reply  by  Megarian  quibbles,  which  destroy  logic,  ''Not  only  man, 
but  each  man,  and  each  man  at  each  momenL"  In  the  argumenta 
about  sight  and  memory  there  is  a  palpable  unfairness  which  is 
worthy  of  the  great  '*  brainless  brothers,"  Euthydemus  and  Dionys- 
odonis,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  iyKtKoXvfjifiiytr^  Cobve- 
latus  *'  of  Eubulidea.  For  he  who  sees  wiUi  one  eye  only  cannot 
be  truly  said  both  to  see  and  not  to  see;  nat  is  memory,  which  is 
liable  to  forget,  the  immediato  knowledge  to  which  Protagoras  ap- 
plies the  term.  Theodorus  justly  charges  Socrates  with  going  be- 
yond the  truth ;  and  Protagoras  has  equally  right  on  his  side  when 
he  protests  against  Socrates  arguing  finom  the  common  use  of  words, 
which  *'  the  vulgar  pervert  in  all  manner  of  ways." 

HI.  The  theory  of  Protagoras  ia  connected  by  Aristotle  as  well 
as  Plato  with  the  flux  of  Heraclitus.  But  Aristotle  is  only  follow^ 
ing  Plato,  and  Plato,  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  such  a  connectiou  was  admitted  by  Protagoras  himselL 
His  metaphysical  genius  saw  or  seemed  to  see  a  common  tendency 
in  them,  jast  as  the  modem  historian  of  ancient  philosophy  might 
perceive  a  parallelism  between  two  thinkera  of  which  they  were 
probably  unconscious  themselves.  We  must  remember  throughout 
that  Plato  is  not  speaking  of  Heraclitus,  but  of  the  Heracliteans, 
who  succeeded  him ;  not  of  the  great  original  ideas  of  the  master, 
but  of  the  Eristic  into  which  they  had  degenerated  a  hundred  years 
later.  There  is  nothing  in  tbe  fragments  of  Heraclitus  which  at  ail 
justifies  Plato's  account  of  him.  His  philosophy  may  be  resolved 
into  two  elements :  first,  change ;  secondly,  law  or  measure  pervad- 
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In^  the  change ;  these  he  saw  everywhere,  and  often  cxprepi>c(l  in 
Jtrange  niTthological  8)rmbols.  But  he  has  no  analysis  ot'  iMUsible 
perception  such  as  Plato  attribotes  to  him ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  pushed  his  philosophy  into  that  absolute  negation 
la  which  Heracliteanism  was  sunk  in  the  age  of  Plato.  He  never 
jaid  that  **  change  meant  every  sort  of  change,"  and  he  expressly 
distinguished  between  **  the  general  and  particular  understanding." 
Like  a  poet,  he  surveyed  the  elements  of  mythology,  nature,  thought, 
which  lay  before  him,  and  sometimes  by  the  light  of  genius  he  saw 
or  seemed  to  see  a  mysterious  principle  working  behind  them.  But 
as  has  been  the  case  with  other  great  philosophers,  and  with  Plato 
and  Aristotle  themselves,  what  was  really  permanent  and  original 
could  not  be  understood  by  the  next  generation,  while  a  perverted 
logic  carried  out  his  chance  expressions  with  an  illogical  consistency. 
His  simple  and  noble  thoughts,  like  those  of  the  great  Elcatic,  soon 
degenerated  into  a  mere  strife  of  words.  And  when  thus  reduced 
to  mere  words,  they  seem  to  have  exercised  a  far  wider  influence  in 
the  cities  of  Ionia  (where  the  people  are  mad  about  them)  than  in 
the  life-time  of  HeracUtus  —  a  phenomenon  which,  though  at  first 
sight  singular,  is  not  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  theology. 

It  is  this  perverted  form  of  the  Heraclitean  philosophy,  which  is 
supposed  to  effect  the  final  overthrow  of  Protagorean  sensational- 
ism. For  if  all  things  are  changing  at  every  moment,  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  then  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  defined  at  all,  and  therefore 
no  sensible  perception,  nor  any  word  by  which  that*or  anything  else 
can  be  described.  Ot*  course  Protagoras  would  not  have  admitted 
the  justice  of  this  argument  any  more  than  Heraclitus  would  have 
acknowledged  the  ^  uneducated  fanatics  "  who  appealed  to  his  writ- 
ings. He  might  have  said,  **  The  excellent  Socrates  has  first  con- 
fhsed  me  with  Heraclitus,  and  HeracUtus  with  his  Ephesian  suc- 
cessors, and  has  thus  disproved  the  existence  both  of  knowledge 
and  sensation.  But  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  I  never  said,  nor 
will  I  admit  that  my  common-sense  account  of  knowledge  can  be 
overthrown  by  unintelligible  Heraclitean  paradoxes." 

IV.  Still,  at  the  bottom  of  the  arguments  there  remains  a  truth, 
*'  that  knowledge  is  something  more  than  sensible  perception ;  " 
that  alone  would  not  distinguish  man  from  a  tadpole.  The  abso- 
luteness of  sensations  at  each  moment,  destroys  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  sensations  (cp.  Phileb.  21  D)  ;  or  the  power  of  comparing 
them.  The  senses  are  not  mere  holes  in  a  "  Trojan  horse,"  but  the 
organs  of  a  presiding  nature,  in  which  they  meet.  A  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  psychology  when  .the  senses  are  recognized  as 
organs  of  sense,  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  or  feel  **  through  them,*' 
and  not  **  by  them ;  "  that  is  a  distinction  of  words  which,  as  Socrates 
observes,  is  by  no  means  pedantic.     A  still  further  step  has  been 
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made  when  the  most  abstract  notions,  such  M  being  mod  noi-beiiig^ 
sameness  and  diflference,  nnitj-  and  plurality,  are  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  creations  of  the  mind  hmeUi  working  npoB  the  iMingi  or  im- 
pressions of  sense.  In  this  manner  Flato  describes  the  proeew  of 
acquiring  them,  in  the  words  (186  D)  :  **  Knowledge  eonsisia  not  ie 
the  feeling*  or  affections  (vo^ftooi),  bat  in  the  proeesv  of  reasoning 
about  them  (on/XXoyur/buS).'*  Here,  as  in  the  Farmenides  (liS  A)» 
he  means  something  not  reallj  different  from  generalixation.  Am  to 
the  Sophist,  he  is  laying  the  fbondadon  of  a  rational  ptjcMogjt 
which  is  to  supersede  the  Platonic  reminiscence  of  ideas  as  well  aa 
the  Eleatic  being  and  the  individualism  of  Megarians  and  Cjmica. 

y.  Having  rejected  the  doctrine  that  **  knowledge  is  pereeptiaa»'' 
we  now  proceed  to  look  for  a  definition  of  knowledge  in  the  spliere 
of  opinioo.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  singular  difficnlty  :  How  is 
false  opinion  possible  ?  For  we  must  either  know  or  not  know,  that 
which  is  presented  to  the  mind  or  sense.  We  of  course  should  an- 
swer at  once :  No ;  the  altematiTe  is  not  necessary,  for  there  may 
be  degrees  of  knowledge ;  and  we  may  know  and  have  forgotten, 
or  we  may  be  learning,  or  we  may  have  a  general  but  not  a  par- 
ticular knowledge,  or  we  may  know  but  not  be  able  to  explain ;  and 
many  other  ways  may  be  imagined  in  which  we  know  and  do  not 
know  at  the  same  time.  But  these  answers  belong  to  a  later  stage 
of  metaphysical  discussion ;  the  question  seems  naturally  to  arise  in 
the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  together  with  the  parallel  ques- 
tion of  hot-being.  Men  had  only  recently  arrived  at  the  notion  of 
opinion )'  they  could  not  at  once  define  the  true  and  pass  beyond 
into  the  false.  The  very  word  So^a  was  full  of  ambiguity,  being 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  applied  to  the  sensible 
world,  and  again  used  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  opinion.  There 
is  no  connection  between  sensible  appearance  and  probability,  and 
yet  both  of  them  met  in  the  word  Sd^'o,  and  could  only  with  difii- 
culty  be  disengaged  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek.  To  this  was  often 
added,  as  at  the  end  of  the  fiflh  book  of  the  Republic,  the  idea  of 
relation,  which  is  equally  distinct  fix>m  either  of  them ;  also  a  fourth 
notion,  the  conclusion  of  the  dialectical  process,  the  making  up  of 
the  mind  afler  she  has  been  "talking  to  herself"  (p.  190). 

We  are  not  then  surprised  that  the  sphere  of  opinion  and  of  not- 
being  should  be  a  dusky,  half-lighted  place  (Hep.  V.  p.  478),  be- 
longing neither  to  the  old  world  of  sense  and  imagination,  nor  to 
the  new  world  of  reflection  and  reason.  Plato  attempts  to  clear  up 
this  darkness. '  In  his  accustomed  manner  he  passes  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  without  omitting  the  intermediate  stages.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reason  why  he  seeks  for  the  definition  of  knowledge 
first  in  the  sphere  of  opinion.  Hereafter  we  shall  find  that  some- 
thing more  than  opinion  is  required. 

False  opinion  is  explained  by  Plato  at  first  as  a  confusion   of 
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mind  and  sense,  which  arises  when  the  impression  in  the  mind  does 
not  correspond  to  the  impression  on  the  senses.  It  is  ohvious  that 
tliis  explanation  (supposing  the  distinction  between  impressions  in 
the  mind  and  impressions  on  the  senses  to  be  admitted)  does  not 
account  for  all  forms  of  error :  and  Plato  has  excluded  himself  from 
the  consideration  of  the  greater  number,  bj  designedly  omitdng  the 
intermediate  processes  of  learning  and  forgetting ;  nor  does  he  in- 
clude fallacies  in  the  use  of  language  or  erroneous  inferences.  But 
he  is  struck  hy  one  possibtlitj  of  error,  which  is  not  covered  by  his 
theorj,  namely,  errors  in  arithmetic  For  in  numbers  and  calcula- 
tion there  is  no  combination  of  thought  and  sense,  and  yet  errors 
may  often  happen.  Hence  he  is  led  to  discard  the  explanation 
which  might  nevertheless  have  been  supposed  to  hold  good  (for  any- 
thing that  he  says  to  the  contrary)  as  a  rationale  of  error,  in  the  case 
of  facts  derived  from  sense. 

Another  attempt  is  made  to  explain  fidse  opinion  by  assigning  to 
error  a  sort  of  positive  existence.  But  error  or  ignorance  is  essen- 
tially negative  —  a  not-knowing ;  if  we  knew  an  error,  we  should 
be  no  longer  in  error.  We  may  veil  our  difficulty  under  figures  of 
speech,  but  these,  although  telling  arguments  with  the  multitude, 
can  never  be  the  real  foundation  of  a  system  of  psychology.  The 
figure  of  the  mind  receiving  impressions,  b  one  of  those  images 
whiflh,  whether  an  assistance  to  thought  or  not,  have  rooted  them- 
selves forever  in  language.  The  other  figure  of  the  inclosure,  is 
also  remarkable  as  affording  the  first  hint  of  universal  all-pervading 
ideas,  which  is  further  carried  out  in  the  Sophist.  This  is  implied 
in  the  birds,  some  in  flocks,  some  solitary,  which  fly  about  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  Plato  discards  both  figures,  as  not  really  solving 
the  question  which  to  us  appears  so  simple :  *'  How  we  make  mis- 
takes ?  "  The  failure  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  show  that  we  should 
return  to  knowledge,  and  begin  with  that ;  and  we  may  afterwards 
proceed  with  a  better  hope  of  success,  to  the  examination  of  opinion. 

But  is  true  opinion  really  distinct  fit>m  knowledge  ?  That  Plato 
<ittempts  to  establish  by  an  argument,  which  to  us  appears  very 
singular  and  unsatisfactory.  The  existence  of  true  opinion  is 
proved  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  law  courts,  which  cannot  give  knowl- 
edge, but  may  give  true  opinion.  The  rhetorician  cannot  put  the 
judge  or  juror  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  prove  an  act  of 
violence,  but  he  may  truly  persuade  them  of  the  commission  of  such 
an  act.  Here  the  idea  of  true  opinion  seems  to  be  a  right  conclu- 
sion from  imperfect  knowledge.  But  the 'correctness  of  such  an 
opinion  will  be  purely  accidental ;  and  is  really  the  effect  of  one 
man,  who  has  the  means  of  knowing,  persuading  another  who  has 
noL  Plato  would  have  done  better,  if  he  had  said  that  true  opin- 
ion was  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Assuming  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  opinion,  The- 
voL.  III.  22 
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atrtctua,  in  answer  to  ScKsntet,  pneetdM  to  define  knowledge,— 
True  opinion,  with  definite  or  raUonal  explanation.  Thti  Socrates 
identifies  witli  another  and  different  tlieorj,of  those  who  assert  that 

knowledge  first  begins  with  a  propositkNi. 

The  elements  maj  be  perceiTed  by  sense,  bat  thejr  are  namesp 
and  cannot  be  defined  (6vofjLdTW¥  av/twXoinj  Xayrw  avaia).  When 
we  assign  to  them  some  predieate,  thejr  first  begin  to  have  a  mean* 
ing.  This  seems  eqniTalent  to  sajing^  that  the  individnab  of  sense 
becomes  the  subject  of  knowledge  when  they  are  regarded  as  thej 
are  in  nature  in  relation  to  other  individoals. 

Tet  we  feel  a  difficuhy  in  foUowiag  this  hypothesis.  For  mnst 
not  opinion  be  equally  expressed  in  a  proposition  ?  The  difference 
between  true  and  false  opinion  is  not  the  difference  between  the 
particular  and  the  universal,  but  between  the  true  nniversal  and  the 
fiilse.  Thought  may  be  as  much  at  fault  as  sight.  When  we  place 
individuals  under  a  class,  or  assign  to  them  attributes,  this  is  noi 
knowledge,  but  a  very  rudimentary  process  of  thought;  the  first 
generalization  of  all,  without  which  language  woukl  be  impossible. 
And  has  Plato  kept  altogether  clear  of  a  contusion,  which  the  anal- 
ogous word  Aoyof  tends  to  create,  of  a  proposition  and  a  definition  ? 
And  is  not  the  confusion  increased  by  the  use  of  the  analogous 
term  **  elements,"  or  *'  letters  ?  "  For  there  is  no  real  resemblance 
between  the  relation  of  letters  to  a  syllable,  and  of  the  terms  to  a 
proposition. 

Plato,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Megarian  philosophy,  soon  discovers  a 
fiaw  in  the  explanation.  For  how  can  we  know  a  compound,  of 
which  the  simple  elements  are  unknown  to  us  ?  Can  two  unknowns 
make  a  known?  Can  a  whole  be  something  different  from  the 
parts  ?  The  answer  of  experience  is,  that  they  can ;  for  we  may 
know  a  compound,  which  we  are  unable  to  analyze  into  its  elements ; 
and  all  the  parts,  when  united,  may  be  more  than  all  the  parts  sep- 
arated :  «.  g^  the  number  four,  or  any  other  number,  is  more  than 
four  units ;  any  chemical  compound  is  more  than  and  different  firom 
the  simple  elements.  But  ancient  philosophy  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  proceeding  by  the  path  of  mental  analysis,  was  per- 
plexed by  doubts  which  warred  against  the  plainest  facts. 

Three  attempts  to  explain  the  new  definition  of  knowledge  still 
remain  to  be  considered.  They  all  of  them  turn  on  the  explanation 
of  Xoyo^.  The  first  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
reflection  of  thought  in  speech  —  a  sort  of  a  nominalism,  **  La  science 
est  une  langue  bien  faite.**  But  anybody  who  is  not  dumb  can  say 
what  he  thinks  ;  therefore  mere  speech  cannot  be  knowledge.  And 
yet  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  in  this  explanation  an  element  of 
truth  which  is  not  recognized  by  Plato :  namely,  that  truth  and 
thought  are  inseparable  from  language,  although  mere  expression  in 
words  is  not  truth.     The  second  explanation  of  Aoyo;  is  the  enumer- 
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ation  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  complex  whole.  But  this  is 
only  definition  accompanied  with  right  opinion,  and  does  not  yet 
attain  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  Plato  does  not  mention  the 
greater  objection,  which  is,  that  such  an  enumeration  of  particulani 
is  endless ;  the  definition  inay  be  based  on  no  principle,  and  may 
not  assist  as  at  all  in  gaining  a  common  idea.  The  third  is  the  best 
explanation,  ^-  the  possession  of  a  characteristic  mark,  which  seems 
to  answer  to  the  Ic^cal  definition  by  genus,  and  difference.  But 
thiS)  Again,  is  equally  necessarjr  for  right  opinion ;  and  We  Iiavt* 
already  determined,  Although  not  on  very  sjatisfactory  grounds,  that 
knowledge  must  be  distinguished  from  opinion.  A  better  distinction 
is  drawn  between  them  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  51  £).  They  might  bo 
opposed  as  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  as  conversant  respectively 
with  necessary  and  contingent  matter.  But  no  true  idea  of  the 
nature  of  either  of  them,  or  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  could  be 
framed  until  science  obtained  a  content.  The  ancient  philosophers 
in  the  age  of  Plato  thought  of  science  only  as  pure  abstraction,  and 
to  this  opinion  stood  in  no  relation. 

Like  Theaetetus,  we  have  attained  to  no  definite  result.  But  an 
interesting  phase  of  ancient  philosophy  has  passed  before  us.  And 
the  negative  result  is  not  to  be  despised.  For  on  certain  subjects 
and  in  certain  states  of  knowledge,  the  work  of  negation  or  clearing 
out  the  foundations  must  go  on,  perhaps  for  a  generation,  before  the 
new  structure  can  begin  to  rise.  Plato  saw  the  necessity  of  combat- 
ing the  illogical  logic  of  the  Megarians  and  Eristics.  For  building 
that  comer  of  the  edifice,  he  makes  preparation  in  the  Theaetetus, 
and  completes  tlie  work  in  the  Sophist. 

Many  (1)  fine  expressions ;  and  (2)  remarks  full  of  wisdom  ;  (8) 
also  germs  of  a  metaphysic  of  the  future,  are  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  dialogue.  Such,  for  example,  as  (1)  the  comparison  of 
Theaetetus'  progress  in  learning,  to  the  ^  noiseless  flow  of  a 
river  of  oil ;  "  the  satirical  touch,  **  flavoring  a  sauce  or  fawnin^^ 
speech  ;  "  or  the  remarkable  expression,  **  full  of  impure  dialectic  ;  '* 
or  the  lively  images  under  which  the  argument  is  described,  "  tliu 
flood  of  arguments  pouring  in/'  the  fresh  discussions  "  bursting  in 
like  a  band  of  revellers."  As  illustrations  of  the  second  head,  m:n' 
be  cited  the  remark  of  Socrates,  that  '*  distinctions  of  words,  although 
sometimes  pedantic,  are  also  necessary ;  **  or  the  fine  touch  in  tlie 
character  of  the  lawyer,  **  that  dangers  came  upon  him  when  the 
tenderness  of  youth  was  unequal  to  them  ;  "  or  the  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  spirit  is  broken  in  a  wicked  man  who  listetin 
to  reproof  until  he  .becomes  like  a  child ;  or  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  which  is  not  physical  suffering,  but  the  perpetual  compan- 
ionship of  evil  (cp.  Gurgias) ;  or  the  expression,  often  repeated  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  that  "  philosophy  begins  in  wonder,  for  Iris 
is  the  child  of  Tbauiuas."     (3)  Important  metaphysical  ideas  are : 
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a.  the  conception  of  thought,  u  the  mind  talking  to  hendf ;  h,  the 
notion  of  a  common  senie,  derelopod  ftorther  hj  Arittotle,  and  the 
explicit  declaration,  that  the  mind  gains  ideas  of  being,  sameness, 
number,  and  the  like,  from  reflection  on  herself;  e.  the  excellent 
distinction  of  Theaetetos  (which  Socrates^  speaking  with  emphasis, 
^  leaves  to  grow  ")  between  seeing  the  fiinns  or  hearing  the  sounds 
of  words  in  a  foreign  langnage^  and  understanding  the  meaning  of 
them,  and  the  dintinction  o^  Socrates  himself  between  **  having  "  and 
"possessing  "knowledge,  in  which  the  answer  to  the  whole  diseue- 
sion  appears  to  be  contained* 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGXTE. 

SOGKATBS.  ThSODORUS.  ThXASTXTUB^ 

Eoelid  and  Terpiioo  meet  iu  front  of  i'^ieUd**  hooM  in  Mcgm;  thej  enter  Um 
house,  and  the  dialogue  if  read  to  them  by  a  aerrant. 

Euc.  A  RE  you  only  just  arrived  from  the  country,  !?% 
Jl\^  Terpsion? 

Terpsian,  No,  I  came  some  time  ago :  and  I  have  been  in  the 
Agora  looking  for  you,  and  wondi^ring  that  I  could  not  find  yoa» 

Mic.  Why,  I  was  not  in  the  cit^y  at  alL 

Terp.  Where  then  ? 

jEuc.  As  I  was  going  down  to  th  e  harbor,  I  met  Theaetetus  ; 
he  was  being  carried  up  to  Athens  i^i-nm  ths  army*  at  Corinth. 

Terp,  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  alive  or  dead  ? 

Mic.  He  was  scarcely  alive ;  for  he  has  been  badly  wounded, 
and  what  is  worse,  the  sickness  which  prevails  in  the  army  has 
fastened  upon  him. 

Tetp,  Is  that  the  dysentery  ? 

Mic,  Tes. 

Terp,  Alas  I  what  a  loss  he  will  be  I 

Etie,  Yes,  Terpsion,  he  is  a  noble  fellow  ;  I  heard  some  one 
highly  prabing  his  behavior  iu  this  very  battle. 

Terp,  I  do  not  wonder  at  that ;  I  should  wonder  at  hearing 
:' any  thing  else  of  him.  But  why  did  he  go  on,  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  Megara  ? 

JSuc,  He  wanted  to  get  home,  for  the  &ct  was  that  I  begged 
and  advised  him  to  remain,  but  he  would  not ;  so  I  set  him  on 
his  way,  and  turned  back,  and  then  I  remembered  what  Socrates 
bad  said  of  him,  and  thought  how  remarkably  this,  like  all  his 
predictions,  had  been  fulfilled.  I  believe  that  he  had  seen  him  a 
little  before  his  own  death,  when  Theaetetus  was  a  youth,  and 
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he  lind  a  ooiiTer^ation  with  him,  wbidi  he  reprateil  lo  me 

I  came  to  Athens ;  he  was  faU  of  admiraticMi  of  his  geni«%  and 

srM  that  he  would  roost  certainlj  be  a  great  man,  if  he  lived. 

Terp.  That  has  eertainlj  prored  Ime ;  hot  what  was  Iho  eoo- 
versation  ?  can  joa  tell  me  ? 
_  Eue.  No,  indeed,  not  without  preparatioa;  hot  I  took 
notes  as  soon  as  I  go^homOi  which  ][  filled  np  from  memoiy 
and  wrote  oat  at  Idsure;  and  whenerer  I  went  to  Atiy^g^  X 
asked  Socrates  aboat  anj  point  whidi  I  had  foi^^en,  and  on 
my  return  I  mnde  corrections ;  in  this  waj  I  hare  nearij  the 
whole  conversation  written  dowiL 

Terp.  True;  I  have  heard  yod  saj  that  before^  and  have 
idways  been  intending  to  ask  joa  lo  show  me  the  writing,  hut 
liave  let  the  opportuni^  slip ;  and  now,  why  not  oat  wi^  tb^ 
lK)ok  ?  —  having  just  oome  from  the  eoantry,  I  shoaM  greatly 
like  to  rest 

Euc.  1,  too,  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  rest,  fix  I  went  with 
Theaetetus  as  far  as  Erinenm.  Let  us  go  in,  then,  and,  while 
we  are  reposiug,  the  servant  shall  read  to  us. 

Terp.  Very  good. 

Euc.  Here  is  ihe  roll,  Terpsion;.  I  need  only  observe  that  I 
have  introduced  S«>erates,  not  as  uarrating  to.  me,  but  as  actually 
conversing  wiUi  tlie  personiwhom  he  mentioned;  these  were, 
SHKa^oto^  tbe.j^eometriciar  (of  Cyrene),  and  Theaetetus^  t 
have  omitted,  for  the"  sake  of  convenience,  the  interlocutory 
words  ^  I  said,"*  ^  I  remarked,"  which  he  used  when  he  spoke,  of 
himself,  uid  again,  "  he  agreed,"  or  **  disagreed,"  in  the  ancwer». 
as  the  repetition  of  them  would  have  been  troublesome 

Terp.  That  is  quite  right,  Euclid. 

Euc.  And  now,  boy,  you  may  take  the  roll  and  read. 

Euclid^  servant  reads. 

Soc.  If  I  cared  enough  about  the  Cyreniana,  Tkeodoms,  I 
would  ask  you  whether  there  ore  any  nsing  geometricians  or 
philosophers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  I  am  more  inter*. 
t'Sted  in  our  Athenian  youth,  and  I  would  rather  know  who, 
among  them  are  likely  to  do  well.  I  observe  them  as  fiir  as  I 
can  myself,  and  I  inquire  of  any  one  whom  they  £>llow,  and  I 
see  that  a  great  many  of  them  follow  yon,  in  which  they  are 
( I  (lite  right,  considering  your  eminence  in  geometry  and  in  other 
ways.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  have  met  with  any  one 
who  is  good  for  any  tiling  ? 
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TheodoruM*  Ye^,  Socnntes,  there  la  one  tbtj  remarknble  Atlio- 
niaii  joiith  witli  whom  I  have  become  acqoaiuted,  whom  I  oom'> 
meiiil  ti>  yoa  as  well*  wor^thj  of  jour  attention.  If  he  had  lieeu 
a  beautj  I  sliould  have  been  afraid  to  praise  him,  lesl  jou  should 
suppose  that  I  was  in  hive  with  him  ;  but  he  is  no  beauty,  and 
you  must  not  be  offended  if  I  say  that  he  b  very  like  you  ;  for 
he  has  a  snob  nose  and  projecting  eyes,  although  these  fearores 
are  less  omrkHl  in  him  than  in  you.  Seeing,  then«  that  he  has 
BO  personal  attractions,  1  auiy  freely  say,  that  in  all  my  .^ 
acquaintauce,  which  is  very  large,  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  was  his  equal  in  natura«l  gifts :  for  he  has  a  quickness  of 
apprehension  which  is  almost-  oiirivaled,  and  he  is  remarkably 
gentle,  and  also  the  most  counigeous  of  men ;  there  is  a  union 
of  qualities  in  him  such  as  I  h  ave  never  seen  in  any  other,  and 
should  scarcely  have  thought  that  the  combiuittion  was  possible ; 
for  tho84»  wiio,  like  him,  have  quick  and  ready  and  retentive 
wits,  have  genenilly  al-^o  quick  tempers ;  they  are  ships  without 
ballast,  which  go  darting  about,  and  are  mad  i-ather  than  cour- 
ageous ;  and  the  steadier  sort,  whien  they  have  to  face  study,  are 
stupitl  and  cannot  remember.  Wherea.^  he  moves  surely  and 
smoothly  and  successfully  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  inquiry;, 
and  he  is  full  of  gentleness,  and  .always  making  progress,  like 
tiie  noiseless  flow  of  a  river  of  oil ;   at  his  age,  it  is  wonderfuL 

Soe^  That  is  good  news;  and  whose  son  is  he? 

Thsod.  Tlie  name  of  his  fiither  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  youth 
himself  is  the  middle  one  of  those  who  are  approaching  usr  he 
and  his  companions  have  been  anointing  in  the  outer  court,  and 
now  they  seem  to  have  finished,  and  are  coming  towards  us. 
Look  and  see  whether  you  know  him. 

Soc*  1  know  the  youth,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name ;  he  is 
the  son  of  Euphronius  the  Sunian,.  who  was  himself  an  eminent 
man,  and  such  another  as  his  son  is,  according  to  your  account, 
of  him ;  I  believe  that  he  left  a  considerable  fortune. 

Theod,  Theaetetus,  Socrates,  is  his  name  ;  but  I  rather  think 
that  the  property  disappeared  in  the  hand^  of  trustees ;  notwith- 
standing which  he  is  wonderfully  liberal. 

Soc,  He  must  be  a  fine  fellow ;  tell  him  to  come  and  sit  by 
me. 

Theod,  I  will.      Cotne  hither,  Theaetetus,  and  sit  by  Socrates. 

Soc,  By  all  means,  Theaetetu.'^,  in  order  that  I  may  see  the 
reflection  of  myself  in  your  face,  for  Theodorus  says  that  we  are 
alike ;  and  yet  if  each  of  us  held  in  his  hands  a  lyre,  and  he 
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SNid  that  the/  were  tuned  alike^  sboakt  we  at  onee   ttikm   Ui 
word,  or  should  we  eek  whether  he  who  teid  this  wm  a  mail 
dan?  / 

.   nmieietus.  We  thooU  ask. 

Soe.  And  if  we  found  that  he  was  4  ■n-«s^'^*»i  we  shooli  take 
his  word ;  and  if  not,  not? 

I^saeL  True. 

Soe.  And  if  this  supposed  ItkeDesi  of  our  fboea  is  a  matter  of 
aaj  interest  to  os,  we  should  inquira  whether  be  who  a^ra  ttal 
we  are  alike  is  a  painter  or  not  P     ' 
I  ^        7%eaeL  OBrtainly  we  should. 

Soe,  And  is  Theodoms  a  painter? 

Theattt.  I  never  heard  that  he  was. 

Soe,  Is  he  a  geometrician  ? 

T^tfoef.  There  can  be  no  doabt  abont  thati  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  is  he  an  astronomor  and  cakolator  and  mi 
and  ill  general  an  edacated  man  ? 

Theaet  I  think  that  he  is. 

Soe.  If,  then,  he  remarks  on  the  similaritj  of  our  persons,  either 
in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame,  there  is  no  particular  reason  whj 
we  should  attend  to  him. 

ITieaeL  I  should  say  not    • 

Soe.  But  if  he  praises  the  virtue  or  wisdom  which  are  the 
Tn^ntAl  endowments  of  either  of  us,  then  he  who  heard  the 
praises  will  naturally  desire  to  have  an  examination,  and  he  who 
is  praised  ought  to  be  willing  to  exhibit  himself. 

TheaeL  Very  true,  Socmtes. 

Soe.  Then  now  is  the  time,  my  dear  Theaetetos,  for  you  to 
exhibit  and  for  me  to  have  the  examination  ;  for  although  The- 
odoms has  praised  many  a  citizen  and  stranger  in  my  hearing, 
never  did  I  hear  him  praise  any  one  as  he  has  been  praising 
you. 

Theaet.  I  am  glad  of  that,  Socrates  ;  but  what  if  he  was  only 
in  jest  ? 

Soe.  Nay,  that  is  not  his  way ;  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
retract  your  assent  on  that  ground.  For  if  you  do,  he  will  have 
to  dear  himself  on  oath,  snd  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  accuse 
him  of  fiUse  witness ;  do  not  then  be  afraid  of  standing  to  your 
word. 

TTieaeL  I  will  do  as  you  wish. 

Soe,  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  you  learn  of  The- 
odoms :  something  of  geometry,  I  suppose  ? 
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ThecuL  Yes. 
-    Soe.  And  astronomj  and  harmoiij  and  calculation? 

TheaeL  I  do  my  best 

Sae.  Yes,  mj  boy,  and  so  do  I ;  and  mj  desire  is  to  learn  of 
him,  and  of  anybody  who  seems  to  auderstHnd  these  things.  And 
I  get  on  pretty  well  in  general ;  but  there  is  a  little  matter  which 
I  want  you  and  the  company  to  aid  me  in  investigating.  Will 
you  answer  me  a  question  :  ^  Is  not  learning  growing  wiser  aboat 
that  which  ^00  learn  ?  ** 

Th$€teL  Of  coarse.  • 

Soc  And  by  wisdom  the  wise  are  wise  ? 

'HuaeU  Yes.  * 

Soe,  And  is  that  different  from  knowledge  ? 

TheaeL  What  is  different  ? 

Soc.  Wisdom ;  are  not  men  wise  in  that  which  they  know  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soe,  Then  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  the  same  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 
"^ Soc,  And  this  is  the  very  difficulty  which  I  can  never  ex-  .  .^ 
plHin  to  myself:  What  is  the  nature  of  knowled<;e?  can  we 
tell  that  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  which  of  us  will  answer  first  ?  who- 
ever misses  shall  sit  down,  as  at  a  game  of  ball,  and  be  donkey, 
as  the  boys  say,  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  he  who  lasts  out 
his  competitors  in  the  game  without  missing,  shall  be  our  king, 
and  shall  have  the  nght  of  asking  any  questions  which  he  likes. 
Why  is  there  no  reply?  I  hope,  Theodoras,  that  I  am  not  be- 
trayed into  rudeness  by  my  love  of  conversation  ?  I  only  want 
to  make  us  talk  and  be  friendly  and  sociable. 

TheoiL  The  reverse  of  rudeness,  Socrates ;  but  I  would  rather 
that  you  would  ask  one  of  the  young  fellows ;  the  truth  is,  that 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  your  game  of  question  and 
answer,  and  I  am  too  old  to  acquire  the  habit ;  tlib  will  suit  the 
young  much  better,  and  they  will  improve,  much  more  than  I 
shall,  for  youth  is  always  able  to  improve.  Having  already  made 
a  beginning  with  him,  I  would  advise  you  to  detain  Theaetetas, 
and  interrogate  him. 

Soc.  Do  you  hear,  Theaetetus,  what  Theodoras  says ;  the  phi- 
losopher, whom  you  would  not  like  to  disobey,  and  whose  word 
ought  to  be  a  command  to  a  young  man,  bids  me  interrogate 
you.  Take  courage  then  and  nobly  say  what  you  think  that 
knowledge  is. 

TheaeL  Well,  Socrates,  I  will  answer  as  you  and  lie  bid  me ; 
and  if  1  make  a  mistake,  you  will  be  sure  to  correct  me. 
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Soe,  Thnt  we  wQl,  if  we  cad. 

TheaeL  Theo,  I  think  ihmt  the  teienoes  whidi  I  leen  frooi 
Tlieotlorus,  geometry,  and  tliose  which  yon  just  now  mentioned, 
are  knowledge ;  and  I  would  indade  the  art  of  the  eobUer  and 
other  craftsmen  ;  these,  all  and  each  of  ihem,  are  knowWd^ 

Soc.  Too  mucli,Theaetetoi,  too  much;  tlie  nobUity  and  .liber- 
ality of  yonr  own  nature  make  yon  gi¥e  many  and  diverse  things, 
when  I  am  af*kiiig  for  one  simple  thing. 

TheaeL  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates ?  .  .^  .... 

Soe.  Perhaps  nothing.  I  will  endeavor,  however,  to  explain 
what  I  believe  to  be  my  meaning :  When  yon  speak  of  cobbling, 
you  mean  the  art  of  making  shoes  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  my  meaning. 

Soe,  And  when  you  speak  of  earpentering,  yon  mean  the 
art  of  making  wooden  implements? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Soe.  lu  both  which  cases  yon  define  the  subjects  of  the  two 
arts? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe.  But  that,  Theaetetus,  was  not  the  question ;  we  wanted 
to  know  not  the  subjects,  nor  yet  the  number  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  for  we  were  not  going  to  count  them,  but  we  wanted 
to  know  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract.  Am  I  not 
right? 

TTieaeL  Perfectly  righL 
^  .-  Soe.,  Take  the  following  example  :  Suppose  that  a  per- 
son were  to  ask  about  some  very  common  and  obvious 
thing:  shall  I  say — What  is  clay?  and  we  were  ta  answer 
him,  that  there  is  a  clay  of  potters,  there  is  a  clay  of  oven- 
makers,  there  is  a  clay  of  brick- makers ;  would  not  that  be 
ridiculous  ? 

TheaeL  Truly. 

Soe.  Ill  the  first  place,  there  would  be  an  absurdity  in  as- 
suming that  he  who  asked  the  question  would  understand  from 
our  answer  the  meaning  of  the  word  **clay,''  merely  because  we 
added  ^  of  the  image- makers,"  or  of  any  other  workers.  For 
bow  can  a  man  understand  the  name  of  that  of  which  he  does 
not  know  the  nature  ? 

TheaeL  To  be  sure  he  cannot. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  does  not  know  what  science  or  knowledge 
is,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  art  or  science  of  making  shoes  ? 

TheaeL  None. 
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Soe.  Nor  of  any  other  science  ? 

TheiuL  No. 

Soc.  And  when  a  man  is  a^ked  **  what  sdenoe  or  knowled;;!) 
is,'*  to  give  as  an  answer  tlie  name  of  some  art  or  science,  is 
ridiculous  ;  for  the  question  is,  ^  What  is  knowledge  ?  "  and  lie 
replies,  "  tl  knowledge  ^f  this  and  tliat." 
•    Thea^L  True. 

Soc  Moreover,  he  might  answer  shortly  and  simply,  but  h(7 
makes  an  enormous  circuit  For  example,  when  asked  about 
rhe  clay,  he  might  have  said  siraply,  that  ^  clay  is  moistened 
earth ;  **  whose  clay  is  not  to  the  point 

Theaet.  Yes<  Socrates,  that  app«^ars  to  be  easy,  as  you  state 
the  matter.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  mean  something 
like  what  occurred  to  me  and  to  my  frieud  here,  your  name- 
sake, Socrates,  in  a  recent  discus3*iou. 

Soc,  What  WHS  that,  Theaetetus  ? 

TheaeL  Theodorus  was  writing  out  for  ns  something  about 
roots,  such  as  the  roots  of  three  or  five  feet,  showing  that  in 
line4ir  measurement  (t.  «.,  comparing  the  sides  of  tlie  squares), 
they  are  incommensurable  by  tlie  unit;  he  selected  the  num- 
bers which  are  roots,  up  to  seventeen,  but  he  went  no  farther  ; 
ilnd  as  there  are  innumerable  roots,  the  notion  occurre<i  to  us  of 
attempting  to  include  them  all  under  one  name  or  class. 

Soc,  And  did  you  find  such  a  class  ? 

TheaeL  I  think  that  we  did ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion. 

Soc.  Let  me  hear. 
'    TheaeL  We   divided   all    numbers   into    two  classes;    those 
which  are  made  up  of  equal  facton*  multipljring  into  one  another, 
which  we  represented  as  squares  and  called  squares,  or  equilat- 
eral numbers  ;  that  \i9iA  one  class. 

Soc.  Yerj  good. 

TlieaeL  The  intermediate  numbers,  such  as  three  and  five, 
and  every  other  number  which  is  made  up  of  unequal  fuc-  «  .^ 
tors,  either  of  a  greater  multiplied  by  a  less,  or  of  a  less 
lA'ultiplied  by  a  greater,  and  when  regarded  as  a  figure,  is  con- 
tained in  unequal  sides,  —  all  tliese  we  represent^  as  oblong 
figures,  and  called  them  oblong  numbers. 

Soc.  Capital;  and  what  followed? 

TheaeL  The  lines,  or  sides,  which  are  the  roots  of  (or  whose 
squares  are  equal  to)  the  equilateral  plane  numbers,  were  called 
by  ns  lengths  or  magnitudes ;  and  the  lines  which  are  the  roots 
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of  (or  whose  iquaret  are  equal  to)  dw  oUoog  nooibera,  wore 
called  powers  or  roots ;  the  reaaoo  cf  this  latter  name  beiii|^ 
that  they  are  oommensarable  with  the  Ibes  or  sides  aoi  in  Bnear 
measoremeoty  bat  in  the  Talue  of  their  squares;  and  the  aanse 
aboat  solids. 

Soe.  Excellent,  my  boji  I  think  that  70a  ihUy  jostiiy  the 
praises  of  Theodonis»  and  that  he  will  noi  be  fMmd  gnilty  of 
ikisa  witness. 

ThMuL  Bat  I  am  nnahle^  SoeraleB»  to  give  joa  a  similar 
answer  aboat  knowledge,  whidi  is  what  joa  appear  to  waaii 
and  therefore  Theodoras  is  a  deoeiver  after  alL 

&c.  Well,  bat  suppose  that  jou  were  rnnning  a  course^  and 
some  one  said  in  praise  of  700,  that  be  had  nerer  known  aaj 
youth  who  was  as  good  a  runner,  and  afterwards  yon  were 
beaten  in  a  race  by  a  grown-np  man,  who  was  a  great  runnert 
would  his  praise  be  any  the  less  true? 

TheaeL  I  do  not  say  that. 

Soe.  And  is  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  really 
a  little  matter,  as  I  just  now  said,  or  one  requiring  great  skill  ? 

TheaeL  Requiring  the  greatest,  as  I  should  say. 

Soe^  Well,  then,  be  of  good  dieer ;  do  not  say  that  Theo- 
doras was  mistaken  about  you,  but  do  your  best  to  ascertain 
tlie  true  nature  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  other  things. 

Theciei.  I  am  eager  enough,  Socrates,  if  that  would  bring  to 
light  the  truth. 

Soc.  Come,  you  made  a  good  beginning  just  now  ;  let  your 
own  answer  about  roots  be  your  model,  and  as  you  compre- 
hended them  all  in  one  dass,  try  and  bring  the  many  sorts  of 
knowledge  under  one  name. 

TheaeU  I  can  assure  you,  Socrates,  that  I  have  tried  very 
often,  when  I  heard  the  questions  which  came  from  you ;  but  I 
can  neither  persuade  myself  that  I  have  any  answer  to  give,  nor 
hear  of  any  one  who  answers  as  yon  would  have  me  answer ; 
and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  desire  to  answer. 

Soc  These  are  the  pangs  of  labor,  my  dear  Theaetetns ;  you 
have  something  within  you  which  you  are  bringing  to  the  birth. 

The€uL  I  do  not  know,  Socrates ;  I  only  say  what  I  feel. 
^  .Q        Soe.  And  did  you  never  hear,  simpleton,  that  I  am  the  son 
of  a  midwife,  brave  and  burly,  whose  name  was  Phaeoarete  ? 

T^eaeL  Yes,  I  have  heard  that. 

Soe.  And  that  I  myself  practice  midwifery  ? 

TheaeL  No,  I  never  heard  that. 
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Soc.  Let  me  tell  jou  that  I  do,  though,  my  friend  ;  but  jou 
ina-»i  not  reveal  the  secret,  as  the  world  in  general  have  uo\ 
found  me  out ;  and  therefore  they  only  say  of  me,  that  I  am  an 
exceedingly  strange  being,  who  drive  meu  to  their  wits'  end ;  did 
you  ever  hear  that  ? 
:  TlieaeL  Yes. 

Soc.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  ? 

TliecuL  By  all  means. 
i.»Soe,  I  must  make  you  understand   the  situation  of  the  mid- 
wives,  and  then  you  will  see  my  meaning  better :     No  woman, 
as  you  are  probably  aware,  who  is  still  able  to  conceive  and 
bear,  attends  other  women,  but  only  those  who  are  past  bearing. 

TheaeL  Tes,  I  know. 

Soe.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  Artemis  —  the 
goddess  of  childbirth  —  is  a  virgin,  and  she  honors  those  who 
are  like  herself;  but  she  could  not  allow  the  barren  to  be  mid- 
wives,  because  human  nature  cannot  know  the  mystery  of  au  art 
without  experience ;  and  therefore  she  assigned  this  office  to 
those  who  by  reason  of  age  are  past  bearing,  honoring  them 
from  their  likeness  to  herself. 

TheaeL  That  is  natural. 

Soe.  And  a  natural,  or  rather  necessary  inference  is,  that  the 
midwives  know  better  than  others  who  is  pregnant  and  who  is 
not? 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  by  the  use  of  potions  and  incantations  they  are  able 
to  arouse  the  pangs  and  to  soothe  them  at  will ;  they  can  make 
those  bear  who  have  a  difficulty  in  bearing,  and  if  they  choose 
they  can  smother  thel>abe  in  the  womb. 

T^aeL  They  can. 

Soc,  Did  you  ever  remark  that  they  are  also  most  cunning 
match-makers,  and  have  an  entire  knowledge  of  what  unions  are 
likely  to  produce  a  brave  brood  ? 

TheaeL  I  never  heard  of  this. 

Soc,  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  their  greatest  pride,  more 
than  cutting  the  umbilical  cord.  And  if  you  reflect,  you  will  see 
that  the  same  art  which  cultivates  and  gathers  in  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  will  be  most  likely  to  know  in  what  soils  the  several 
plants  or  seeds  should  be  deposited. 

TheaeL  Yes,  the  same  art 

Soc.  And  do  you  suppose  that  this  is  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  women  ? 
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.  .^        TTieaeL  No,  that  is  not  likely. 

Soe.  No,  indeed  ;  but  the  midwives  who  are  renpectaUe 
women  and  have  a  cliaracter  to  lose,  avoid  this  defMrtmeDt  of 
|iractice,  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  called  procuresses, 
which  is  a  name  given  to  iliose  who  join  together  man  and 
woman  in  an  unlawful  and  unsdentitfc  way ;  and  yet  the  tma 
midwife  is  also  the  true  and  only  maColi-maker. 

TheaeL  That  I  understand. 
-  Soe^  Such  are  the  roidwiTes,  whose  work  is  a  very  important 
one,  but  not  so  important  as  mine ;  for  women  do  not  bring  into 
the  world  at  one  time  real  children,  and  at  aiioilit*r  lime  idob 
which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  them ;  if  they  did, 
then  the  discernment  of  the  true  and  fiilse  birth  would  be  the 
crowning  acliievement  of  the  art  of  niidwifeiy ;  you  would 
think  that  ? 

TheaeL   Yes,  I  certainly  should. 

Soe.  Well,  my  art  of  midwifery  is  in  most  respects  like 
their}* ;  but  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that  I  attend  men  and 
not  women,  and  I  practice  on  tlieir  souls  when  they  are  in  labor, 
and  not  on  their  bodies  ;  in  id  the  trinmph  of  my  art  is  in  ex- 
amining whether  the  thought  which  the  mind  of  the  young  man 
is  bringing  to  the  birth  is  a  false  idul  or  a  noble  and  true  crea- 
tioo#  And  like  thu  midwives,  I  am  biirren,  and  the  reproach 
which  is  often  made  against  me,  that  I  ask  questions  of  others 
and  have  not  the  wit  to  answer  them  myself,  is  very  just;  the 
reason  is,  that  the  god  compels  me  to  be  a  midwife,  but  forbids 
me  to  bring  forth.  And  therefore  I  am  not  myself  wise,  nor 
have  I  anything  which  is  the  invention  or  offspring  of  my  own 
soul,  but  the  way  is  this :  some  of  those  who  converse  with 
me,  at  first  appear  to  be  absolutely  dull,  yet  afterwards,  as  our 
acquaintance  ripens,  if  the  god  is  gracious  to  them,  they  all  of 
them  make  astonishing  progress ;  and  this  not  only  in  their  own 
opinion  but  in  that  of  others.  There  is  clear  proof  that  they 
have  never  learned  anything  of  me,  but  they  have  acquired  and 
discovered  ttiany  noble  things  of  themselves,  although  the  god 
and  1  help  to  deliver  them.  And  tiie  proof  is,  that  many  of 
them  in  their  ignorance,  attributing  all  to  themselves  and  despis- 
ing me,  either  of  their  own  accord  or  at  the  instigation  of  others, 
have  gone  away  sooner  than  they  ought ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  produced  abortions  by  reason  of  their  evil 
communication.^,  or  have  lost  the  children  of  which  I  delivered 
them  by  an  ill   bringing  up,  deeming   lies  and  shadows  of  more 
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Tulue  Uian  the  truth  ;  and  they  have  at  last  ended  by  seeing 
tlieiiiselves,  iis  others  see   them,  to  be  great  fooU.     Aristides, 
tiie  son  of  Lysimachus,  is  one  of  this  sort,  and  there  are   ... 
many  others.     Th«  truants  often  return  to  me,  and  beg 
tliat  I  would  converse  with  Uiein  again ;  they  are  ready  to  go 
down  on  their  knees  —  and  then,  if  my  familiar  allows,  which 
is  not  always  the  case,  I  receive  them,  and   they  begin  to  grow 
again.     Dire  are  the  pangA  whidi  my  art  is  able  CO  arouse  and 
to  allay  in  those  who  have  intercourse  with  me,  just  like  the 
pangs  of  woman  in  childbirth  ;  night  and  day  they  are  full  of 
p<*rplexity  and  travail  which  U  even   worse   than   that  of  the 
women.     So  nmch  for  Uiem^     And  there  are  others,  Tlieae- 
tetus,  who  come  to  me  apparently  having  nothing  in  tliem  ;  and 
IIS  I  know  tliat  they  have  no  need  of  my  art,  I  coax  them  into 
another  union,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  can  generally  tell  who 
is  likely  to  do   them  good.     Many  of  them  I  have  given  away 
to  Prodicus,  and  some  to  other  inspired  sage^.     I  tell  you  this 
lon^  story,  friend  TheaetetU'*,  because  I  suspect,  as  indeed  you 
seem  to  think  yourself^  that  you  are  in  labor  —  great  with  some 
conception.     Come  then  to  me,  who  am  a  midwife  and  the  son 
of  a  midwife,  and  try  to  answer  the   question  which  I  will  ask 
you.     And  if  I  abstract  and  expose  your  first-born,  because  I 
discover  upon   inspection   that   the  conception  which  you  have 
forme<l   is  u  vain   shadow,  do  not  qnarrel  with   me  on  that  ac- 
count, as  the  maimer  of  women  is  when  their  first  children  are 
taken  from   them.     For  I  have  actually  known  some  who  were 
ready  to  bite  me  when  I  deprived  them  of  a  darling  folly  ;  they 
did  not  perceive  that  I  acted  from  good-will,  not  knowing  that 
no  god  is  the  enemy  of  man  (that  was  not  within  the  range  of 
their  ideas)  ;  neither  am  I  their  enemy  in  all  this,  but  religion 
will  never  allow  me  to  admit  falsehood,  or  to  stifle  the   truth. 
Once  more,  then,  Theaetetus,  I  repeat  my  old  question,  ^  What 
is  knowledge?"  and  do  not  say  that  you  cannot  tell ;  but  quit 
yourself  like  a  man,  and  by  the  help  of  Grod  you  will   be  able 
to  tell. 

Theaet.  At  any  rate,  Socrates,  after  such  an  exhortation  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  not  trying  to  do  my  best  And,  accord- 
ing to  my  present  notion,  he  who  knows  perceives  what  he 
knows,  and  therefore  I  should  say  that  knowledge  is  perception. 

Soc,  Bravely  said,  boy ;  that  is  the  way  in  which  you  should 
express  your  opinion.  And  now,  suppose  that  you  and  I  have 
im  examination,  anil  see  whether  this  conception  of  yours  is  a 
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true  child  or  a  mere  wind-egg.    And  to  70a  say  that  peraep- 
tion  18  knowledge  ? 

ThsaeL  Tee. 

Soe.  I  think  that  yoa  hare  ddiTerad  yoarself  of  a  very  iitt- 
152  poHant  doctrine  about  knowledge,  which  u  indeed  that  of 
Protagorai,  who  hat  another  way  of  earpressiog  the  tame 
tiling  when  he  aayi  tlmt  man  is  the  meatare  of  all  thingi,  of 
the  existence  of  things  that  are,  and  of  the  non-existence  of 
tilings  that  are  not :  Too  hare  read  that?  -    'r.    i 

Thm&L  Yes,  I  have  read  that,  again  and  again. 

Sac.  Does  he  not  mean  to  say  that  tlungs  are  to  yon  soch  at 
they  appear  to  yoo,  and  are  to  me  soch  as  they  appear  to  me^ 
for  yoa  and  I  are  men  ? 

Th§aeL  Yes,  that  is  what  he  says. 

Soe.  Such  a  wise  man  has  doabtless  a  meaning:  let  ns  try  to 
iinilersfand  him  ;  the  same  wind  is  blowing,  and  yet  one  6f  oa 
may  be  cold  and  the  other  not,  or  one  may  be  slightly  and  the 
other  very  cold? 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Soe,  Now  is  the  wind,  regarded  not  in  relation  to  us  but  ab- 
Milutely,  cold  or  not ;  or  are  we  to  say,  with  Protagoras,  that 
the  wind  is  cold  to  him  who  is  cold,  and  not  to  him  who  ia 
not? 

TTieaeL  I  suppose  the  last. 

Soe.  This  is  what  appears  to  each  of  them  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  **  appears  to  him^  means  the  same  as  ^he  pep> 
ceives  ?  ** 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe,  Then  appearance  and  perception  coincide  in  this  in- 
stance of  hot  and  cold,  and  in  similar  instances;  for  things 
appear,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  to  each  one  such  as  he 
perceives  them  ? 

T^eaet.  Yes. 

Soe,  Then  perception  is  always  of  existence,  and  being  the 
same  as  knowledge  is  unerring  ? 

TTteaet.  That  is  clear. 

Soe.  Now,  I  verily  and  indeed  suspect  that  Protagoras,  who 
was  an  almighty  wise  man,  spoke  these  things  in  a  parable  to 
the  common  herd,  like  you  and  me,  but  he  told  the  truth,  ^  his 
truth,"  in  secret  to  his  own  disciples. 

Theaet.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 
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\-  Soc,  I  am  aboat  to  speak  of  an  illnstrioufl  philosophy,  in 
which  oil  things  are  said  to  be  nslative  ;  you  cannot  rightly  call 
anything  by  any  name,  such  as  great  or  snuiU,  or  heavy  or 
light,  for  the  great  will  be  small  and  the  heavy  light,  *-  Uiere 
18  no  one  or  some  or  any  sort  of  nature,  bat  out  *of  motion  and 
change  and  admixture  all  things  are  becoming,  which  **  be- 
coming" is  by  us  incorrectly  called  being,  but  is  really  becom- 
ing, for  nothing  really  is,  but  all  things  are  becoming.  Sum- 
mon all  philosophers,  —  Protagoras,  Heracleitus,  Empedocles, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  one  afler  another,  with  the  exception  of 
Parmenides,  Hud  they  will  agree  with  you  in  this.  Summon 
the  great  masters  of  either  kind  of  poetry,  —  Epicharmus,  the 
prince  of  Comedy,  and  Homer  of  Tnig^y ;  when  the  latter 
sings  of  — 

«  OeeMi  the  birth  of  godi,  and  mother  Tethji,'*  ^ 

does  he  not  mean  that  all  things  are  the  ofiipring  of  flux  and 
motion  ? 

Theaet  Yes,  that  is  his  meaning. 

So€.  And  who  could  take  up  arms  against  such  a  great   ^  .^ 
army,  and  Homer  who  is  their  general,  and  not  be  ridicu- 
lous? 

ITieaeL  Who  indeed,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  Theaetetus ;  and  besides  this  there  are  plenty  of 
proofs  which  will  show  that  motion  is  the  source  of  that  which 
appears  to  be  and  becomes,  and  rest  of  not-being  and  de- 
struction ;  for  fire  and  warmth,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  and  nurse  of  all  other  things,  are  born  of  friction,  which 
is  a  kind  of  motion  ;  ^  is  not  that  the  origin  of  fire  ? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Soe,  And  the  race  of  animals  is  generated  in  the  same  way  ? 

Theaet  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  bodily  habit  spoiled  by  rest  and  idle- 
ness, but  preserved  for  a  long  time'  by  motion  and  exerdse? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  true  of  the  mental  habit  also  ?  Is  not 
the  soul  informed,  and  improved,  and  preserved  by  thought  and 
attention,  which  are  motions;  but  when  at  rest,  which  in  the 
soul  means  only  want  of  thought  and  attention,  is  uninformed^ 
and  speedily  forgets  whatever  she  has  learned  ? 

Theaet.  True. 

1  Reading  rotho  5i  Ktyrivw  *  Beading  M  iroA^. 
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Sue  'nifn  mocioQ  ii  a  good,  and  rest  ao  eril,  boUi  of  the 
loul  Hiid  uf  thi9  body?  ...«,.- 

I^eaeL  True. 

Soe.  I  may  aiBmi,  also,  tbat  the  breathleit  eahn  and  itillnew 
aud  Ihe  like  are  watting  and  impairing^  and  wind  and  atonn 
presenriDg ;  and  the  palroaiy  aigument  of  all*  which  I  strongly 
orge^  ia  the  goldeQ  dudn  In  Homer,  bj  which  he  meana  the 
aoDy  thoa  IndioatiDg  that  while  the  aan  and  the  heavena  go 
ronndt  all  thinga  human  and  divine  are  and  are  prcaerred,  hat 
If  the  atin  were  to  be  arreated  in  hia  ooorae,  then  all  thinga 
would  be  deatroyed,  and,  aa  the  lajing  ia,  Chaoa  would  eome 
again. 

l%eaeL  I  believe^  Socratea,  that  yon  have  tmly  explained  hii 
raeaiiiug. 

-  Soc.  Then  apply  thia  to  perception,  my  good  IHend,  and  firat 
of  all  to  yidion  ;  tliat  which  you  call  white  color  is  not  in  your 
*^yea,  and  is  not  a  distinct  thing  whieh  exists  out  of  them,  hav- 
ing no  assignable  place ;  for  tbat  would  imply  order  and  rest, 
and  there  would  be  no  process  of  generation. 

TheaeL  Then  what  ia  color? 

Soc.  Let  us  carry  out  the  principle  which  has  just  been 
affirmed,  tliat  nothing  is  self-existent,  and  then  we  shall  see  tbat 
every  color,  white,  black,  and  every  other  color,  arises  out  of 
the  eye  meeting  the  appropriate  motion,  and  that  what  we  term 
.  ri  ^^®  substance  of  eadi  color  is  neither  the  active  nor  the 
passive  element,  but  something  which  passes  between 
them,  and  is  peculiar  to  each  percipient ;  are  you  certain  that 
the  several  colors  appear  to  every  animal  *-»  say  to  a  dog  —  aa 
they  appear  to  yon  ? 

TTieaeL  Indeed  I  am  not 

Soe.  Or  that  anything  appears  tbe>  same  to  you  as  to  another 
man  ?  Would  you  not  rather  question  whether  you  youraelf 
see  the  same  thing  at  dlfi^rent  times,  because  you  are  never 
exactly  the  same  ^ 

TheaeL  I  should. 

Soe.  And  if  that  with  which  I  compare  myself  in  sise,^  or 
which  i  apprehend,  were  great  or  white  or  hot,  it  could  not 
without  Rctnally  changing  become  different  by  mere  contact 
with  another ;  nor  again,  if  the  apprelNnding  or  comparing 
subject  were  great  or  white  or  hot,  could  this,  when  unchanged 
from  within,  become  changed  by  any  approximation  or  affection 

I  BMdfaig  with  the  BIS.  f  vrnptifArrpo^fitea* 
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of  any  other  thing.  For  already,  my  friciiJ,  we  see  t^iit  there 
are  m(».H  ridicalous  and  wonderful  contradictions  into  which  we 
are  only  too  readily  falling,  as  Protagoras  and  all  who  take  his 
line  of  argument  would  remark. 

.  Theaet.  How  is  that,  and  what  sort  of  contradictions  do  you 
mean? 
.  Soe.  A  little  instance  wQl  sufficiently  explain  my  meaning : 
Here  are  six  dice,  which  are  a  third  qoore  when  compared  with 
fioiiT^  and  fiswer  by  a  half  than  twelve  i  they  are  more  and  also 
fewer ;  that  cannot  be  denied  either  by  you  or  by  any  one. 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe.  Well,  then,  suppose  that  Protagoras  or  some  one  asks 
whether  anything  can  become  greater  or  more  if  not  by  in- 
creasing, how  would  you  answer  him,  Theaetetus  ? 

TbsaeL  I  should  say  no,  Socrates,  if  I  were  to  speak  my 
mind  in  reference  to  this  last  question,  and  if  I  were  not  afraid 
of  contradicting  my  former  answer. 

Soc,  By  Here,  well  and  divinely  said,  my  friend.  And  if 
you  reply  ^  jes^'  there  will  be  a  case  for  Euripides  ;  ^  for  our 
tongue  will  be  unconvinced,  but  not  our  mind."  ^ 

Theaet.  Very  true. 

Soc,  The  thoroughbred  Sophists,  who  know  all  that  can  be 
known  about  the  mind,  and  nrgue  only  out  of  the  superfluity  of 
their  wits,  would  have  had  a  regular  sparring^imatch  over  tins. 
But  you  and  I,  who  have  no  professional  aims,  only  desire  to 
see  what  is  the  real  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  whether  they  are 
consistent  with  each  other  or  not, 

Theaet.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  wish. 

Soc.  And  I  as  much  as  you.  And  as  this  is  onr  feeling, 
and  there  is  no  hurry,  why  should  we  not  gently  and  patiently 
review  our  own  thoughts,  and  examine  and  see  what  ^.;. 
these  appearances  in  us  really  are?  Concerning  which,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  say:  first,  that  nothing  can  be 
greater  or  less,  either  in  number  or  niagnitude,  while  remaining 
equal  to  itself — you  will  allow  that? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc.  Secondly,  that  without  adilition  or  subtraction  there  is 
uo  increase  or  diminution  of  anything,  but  only  equality. 

Theaet.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  Thii^lly,  that  what  once  was  not  and  afterwards  was, 
could  not  be,  without  becoming  or  having  become. 

1  In  aliosioa  to  the  well-known  line  of  EUiripidet,  Hippol.  612  :  —> 
if  y\ii<ra*  OfitifjioXt  ^  Si  ^ph*^  artufxoros. 
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TheaeL  Yes,  tnilj. 

Soe,  These  three  azioiiis»  if  I  Am  not  mistekaoy  were  %htiiig 
with  one  another  in  our  minds  in  the  case  of  the  dioe^  or,  egeia» 
in  soch  A  case  as  tins  —  when  I  saj  that  I,  at  mj  agOi  who 
neither  gain  nor  lose  in  height,  maj  this  year  be  taller  Hbtm 
yon,  who  are  still  a  youth,  and  next  year  not  so  tall ;  not  that 
I  have  lost,  bat  that  yon  have  increased  ;  -in  soch  a  eaae^  I  am 
afterwards  what  I  onoe  was  not ;  and  yet  I  haTS  not  beeooe^ 
for  I  could  not  haTS  beeome  taUer  without  beooming^  that  is 
certain,  any  more  than  I  could  have  become  less  without 
losing  somewhat  of  my  hdghti  and  I  could  give  yon  tea 
thousand  examples  of  similar  contradictions,  if  we  admit  them 
at  all.  I  belicTc  that  you  understand  me,  Theaetetus;  flirl 
suspect  that  you  have  thought  of  these  questions  before. 

TheaeL  Yes,  Socrates,  and  I  am  amaaed  when  I  think  of 
them ;  indeed  I  am ;  and  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  them,  and  there  are  times  when  my  head  quite  swims  with  the 
contemplaiion  of  them. 

Soe,  I  see,  my  dear  Theaetetus,  that  Theodorus  had  a  true 
insight  into  your  nature  when  he  said  that  you  were  a  philos- 
opher, for  wonder  is  the  feeling  of  a  philosopher,  and  pliilosc^hy 
begins  in  wonder ;  he  was  not  a  bad  genealogist  who  said  that 
Iris  the  messenger  of  heaven  is  the  child  of  Thaumas  (wonder). 
But  do  you  know  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  perplexi^  cm 
the  hypothesb  which  we  attribute  to  Protagoras  ? . 

7%eaeL  Not  as  yet. 

Soe.  Then  you  will  be  obliged  to  me  if  I  help  you  to  unearth 
the  hidden  truth  or  wisdom  of  a  famous  man  or  men. 

TheaeL  Certainly,  I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

Soe,  Take  a  look  round,  then,  and  see  that  none  of  the  an« 
initiated  are  listening.  Now  by  the  uninitiated  I  mean  the  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  can  hold  fiut  in  theb 
hands,  and  who  will  not  allow  that  action  and  generation  and  all 
that  is  invisible  can  have  any  real  existence. 

Theaet,  Yes,  indeed,  Somtes,  they  are  very  stubborn  and 
repulsive  mortals. 

.  .g  Soe,  Yes,  my  boy,  outer  barbarians.  Far  more  ingen- 
ious are  the  brethren  whose  mysteries  I  am  about  to  re- 
veal to  you.  Their  principle  is,  that  nil  is  motion,  and  upon 
this  all  the  affections  of  which  we  were  just  now  speaking  Hre 
supposed  to  depend ;  there  is  nothing  but  motion,  which  has  two 
ftirms,  one  active  and  the  other  passive,  both  in  endless  number. 
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and  oat  of  the  unioo  and 'friction  of  them  there  is  generated  a 
progeny  in  endless  number,  having  two  forms,  senne  and  the 
object  of  i>ense,  which  nre  ever  breiiking  forth  at  the  same  mo- 
ment and  coming  to  the  birth.  The  senses  are  varionsly  named 
hearing,  seeing,  smelling;  there  is  the  sense  of  heat,  cold,  pleas- 
are,  pain,  desire,  fear,  and  many  more  which  are  named,  and 
there  are  innumerable  others  which  have  no  name ;  and  there 
are  all  sorts  of  colors  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  sight,  and  of  sounds 
akin  to  the  hearing,  and  other  objects  of  sense  which  are  akin  to 
the  several  senses.  Do  you  see,  Theaetetus,  the  bearing  of  this 
tale  on  the  preceding  argument? 

Theaet  Indeed  I  do  not. 

Soc,  Then  attend,  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  an  end. 
The  meaning  b  that  all  these  things  are  in  motion,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, and  that  this  motion  has  degrees  of  swiftness  or  slowness ; 
and  the  slower  elements  have  their  motions  in  the  same  place 
and  about  things  near  them,  and  thus  beget,  but  the  things  be- 
gotten are  quicker,  for  their  motions  are  from  place  to  place. 
Apply  tliis  to  sense :  When  the  eye  and  the  appropriate  object 
meet  together  and  give  birth  to  whiteness  and  the  sensation  of 
white,  which  could  not  have  been  given  by  either  of  them  going 
to  any  other  object,  then,  while  the  sight  is  flowing  from  the  eye 
and  whiteness  from  the  color-producing  element,  the  eye  be- 
comes fulfilled  with  sight,  and  sees,  and  becomes,  not  sight,  but 
a  seeing  eye ;  the  object  which  combines  in  forming  the  color  is 
fulfilled  with  whiteness,  and  becomes  not  whiteness  but  white, 
whether  wood  or  stone,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be  which 
happens  to  be  colored  white.^  And  this  is  true  of  all  sensations, 
hard,  warm,  and  the  like,  which  are  similarly  to  be  regarded,  as 
I  was  saying  before,  not  as  having  any  absolute  existence,  but  as 
being  all  of  them  generated  by  motion  in  their  intercourse  ^  .- 
with  one  another,  according  to  their  kinds ;  for  of  the  agent 
and  patient,  taken  singly,  as  they  say,  no  fixed  idea  can  be 
framed,  for  the  agent  has  no  existence  until  united  with  the 
patient,  and  the  patient  has  no  existence  until  united  with  the 
agent ;  and  that  which  unites  with  anything  and  is  an  agent, 
when  meeting  with  another  thing,  is  converted  into  a  patient. 
And  out  of  all  this,  as  I  said  at  first,  there  arises  a  general  re- 
flection, which  is,  that  there  is  no  one  or  sdf-existent  thing,  but 
everything  is  becoming  and  in  relation ;  and  being  has  to  be 
altogether  abolished,  although  custom  and  ignorance  may  compel 

^  Omittiog  j(pwfia. 
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us  to  retain  the  use  of  the  word.  But  philoiophera  tell  vs  tkal 
we  are  not  to  allow  either  the  woni  **  sometliing  *  or  **  beloag^ 
ing  to  someihiugr  or  •*  to  me,"  or  "  this "  or  •*  that,"  or  any 
other  detaining  name  to  be  utvd ;  iu  the  language  of  oatura  mil 
tilings  are  being  created  and  dt^siroyed,  oomiog  Into  being  aiid 
pji8i«ing  into  new  forms ;  nor  can  any  name  fix  or  detain  them  ; 
he  who  attempU  to  fix  them  U  eai«il/  refuted.  And  tliiii  shoialtl 
be  the  way  of  speaking,  not  only  of  particulars  but  of  aggn^ 
gates ;  sucli  aggregates  as  are  expressed  in  the  wmd  *  man  "  or 
^  :»toQe,*'  or  any  name  of  an  animal  or  of  a  class.  O  TlieaeteCna, 
are  not  these  speculations  charming  ?  And  do  you  not  like  the 
taste  of  them  ? 

TheaeL  I  do  not  know  What  to  say,  Socrates ;  for,  indeed  I 
cannot  make  out  whether  yon  are  giving  yonr  own  opinion  o^ 
only  wanting  to  draw  me  ouL 

Soc,  Do  you  not  remember,  my  fnend,  that  I  neither  know, 
nor  pretend  to  know,  anything  of  myself ;  I  am  barren*  and  at- 
tend on  you  as  a  midwife,  and  this  is  why  I  soothe  you,  and 
offer  you  samples  of  one  philosopher  afU*r  anoUier.  that  yon 
may  tasl6  them.  And  I  hope  that  I  may  at  last  help  to  bring 
your  own  opinion  into  the  liglit  of  day  ;  when  this  has  been 
accomplished,  then  we  will  determine  whether  what  yon  haTO 
brought  forth  is  only  a  wind-egg  or  a  real  and  genuine  creation. 
Therefore,  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  answer  like  a  man  what 
you  think. 

ITieaeL  Ask  me. 

Soc.  Is  your  opinion  that  nothing  is  but  what  becomes  ?  the 
good  and  tlie  noble,  as  well  as  all  the  other  things  which  we 
were  mentionin*;  ? 

TheaeL  When  I  hear  you  discoursing  in  this  style,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  great  deul  in  what  you  say,  and  I  am  very  ready 
to  assent. 

Soc.  Let  us  not  leave  the  argument  undnished,  then ;  as 
there  still  remains  to  be  considered  an  objection  which  may  be 
raised  about  dreams  and  diseases,  in  particular  about  madness, 
and  the  various  illusions  of  hearing  and  sigltt,  or  any  other  mia- 
appreliension.  For  you  know  that  in  all  these  cases  the  theory 
of  the  truth  of  perception  appears  to  be  unmistakably  refuted, 
^.^  H6  in  dreams  and  illusions  we  certainly  have  false  percep- 
tions ;  and  far  from  saying  that  every thin<^  is  which  ap- 
pears, we  should  rather  say  that  nothing  is  wliich  appears. 

Theaet,  That  is  very  true,  Socrates. 
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Soc,  But  then,  my  boy,  liow  can  anjr  one  assert  that  knowl- 
edge is  perception,  or  tliat  things  are  to  each  one  as  they 
nppi'ar  ? 

TheaeL  I  am  afraid  to  say^  Socrates,  that  I  have  nothing 
to  answer,  because  you  rebuked  me  ju.st  now  for  saying  that ; 
but  I  certainly  cannot  undertake  to  argue  tliat  madmen  or 
dreamers  think  truly,  when  they  imagine  some  t>f  them  that 
they  are  gods,  and  others  that  they  can  fly,  aiui  are  flying  in 
their  sleep.  .   .  

Soc.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  question  which  is  raised 
alx>ut  all  thef>e  errors,  and  especially  about  waking  and  sleeping  ? 
.    TheaeL  What  question  ? 

Soe.  A  question  which  I  think  that  you  must  often  have 
heard  persons  ask :  How  can  you  prove  whether  at  this  mo- 
ment we  are  sleeping,  and  all  our  thoughts  are  a  dream  ;  or 
whether  we  are  awake,  and  talking  to  one  another  in  the  wak- 
ing state  ? 

ThtaeL  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  how  you  van  prove 
that  the  one  is  any  more  true  than  the  other,  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena correspond  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
we  have  now  been  talking  to  one  another  in  our  sleep;  and 
when  in  a  dream  we  seem  to  be  telling  thoughts  which  are  only 
di'e:iras,  the  resemblance  of  the  two  states  is  quite  astonishing. 

Soe.  You  see,  then,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  a 
doubt,  since  there  may  even  be  a  doubt  whether  we  are  awake 
or  in  a  dream.  And  as  the  time  is  equally  divided  in  which 
we  are  asleep  or  awake,  in  either  sphere  of  existence  the  soul 
contends  that  the  thoughts  which  are  present  to  our  minds  at 
the  time  are  true  ;  and  during  one  half  of  our  lives  we  al&rm 
the  truth  of  the  one,  and  during  the  other  half,  of  the  other; 
and  are  equally  confident  of  both. 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  madness  and  other 
disorders  ?  the  difference  is  only  that  the  times  are  not  equal. 

Thea0t,  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  are  truth  or  fidsehood  to  be  determined  by  duration 
of  time  ? 

Theaet.  That  would  be  in  many  ways  ridiculous. 

Soc.  But  can  you  certainly  determine  in  any  other  way 
which  of  these  opinions  is  true? 

TheaeL  I  do  not  think  that  I  can. 

Soc,  Listen,  then,  to  a  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the 
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argumeDt,  which  is  made  bj  the  championii  of  •ppaaraaeau 
Tliey  would  say,  as  I  should  imagiiM:  Can  that  whioli  as 
wholly  other,  have  aoy  similar  quality  or  power?  and  obserfe» 
Theaetctusy  that  the  word  ^  other"  means  not  ** partially t"*  b«t 
••  wholly  other.** 

.  .^        TheoiL  Certainly,  that  whidi  is  wholly  other  eaiiDOt 

have  anything  either  potentially  or  in  any  way  whidi  ia 

the  SHme.  -  -  i 

Soe.  And  most  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  unlike  ? 

neaeL  Trae. 

So€.  If,  then,  anything  happens  to  become  like  or  nnlika  it* 
self  or  another,  that  whidi  beoomes  like  we  call  the  same;  thai 
which  becomes  unlike,  other  ? 

ThmeL  Certainly. 

Soe.  Were  we  not  saying  that  there  are  agonts  many  and 
infinite,  and  patients  many  and  infinite  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  also  that  different  combinations  will  produce  results 
which  are  not  the  same,  bat  different  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Let  ns  take  you  and  me,  or  anything  as  an  example : 
there  is  Socrates  in  health,  and  Socrates  sick  —  are  they  like  or 
unlike  ? 

TheaeL  You  mean  to  compare  Socrates  in  health  as  a  whole, 
and  Socrates  in  sickness  as  a  whole  ? 

Soe.  Exactly ;  that  is  my  meaning. 

HuaeL  I  answer,  that  they  are  unlike. 

Soe.  And  if  unlike,  they  are  other  ? 

ThecLeL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  would  you  not  say  the  same  of  Socrates  sleeping 
and  waking,  or  in  any  of  the  states  which  we  were  mentioning  ? 

TheaeL  I  should. 

Soe.  All  agents  whose  nature  is  to  act  upon  others,  have  a 
different  pntient  in  Socrates,  accordingly  as  he  is  well  or  ill  ? 

TheaeL  Of  course* 

Soe.  And  I,  who  am  the  patient,  and  that  which  is  the  agent, 
will  produce  something  different  in  each  of  the  two  cases? 

IlieaeL  Certainly. 

Soe.  The  wine  which  I  drink  when  I  am  in  health,  appears 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  me? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe.  For,  as  has  been  already  acknowledged,  the  patient  aiid 
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agent  meet  together  and  produce  sweetness  and  a  perception  of 
sweetness,  which  are  in  simnltaneons  motion,  and  the  perception 
which  comes  from  the  patient  makes  the  tongae  percipient,  and 
the  quality  of  sweetness  which  arises  oat  of  and  is  moving  aboat 
the  wine,  makes  the  wine  both  to  be  and  to  appear  sweet  to  the 
healthy  tongne. 

Theaet  Certainly ;  that  has  been  already  acknowledged. 

Soc.  Bat  when  I  am  sick,  the  wine  really  acts  upon  me  as 
if  I  were  another  and  a  different  person  ? 

TTieaet  Yes. 

Soc.  The  combination  of  the  draught  of  wine,  and  the  Soc- 
rates who  is  sick,  produces  quite  another  result ;  which  is  the 
sensation  of  bitterness  in  the  tongue,  and  the  motion  and  crea- 
tion of  bitterness  in  the  wine,  which  becomes  not  bitterness  bat 
bitter ;  as  I  myself  become  not  perception  but  percipient  ? 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc.  There  is  no  other  object  of  which  I  shall  ever  have  tlie 
Fame  perception,  for  another  object  would  imply  another  .^^ 
perception,  and  would  make  the  percipient  other  and  dif- 
ferent ;  nor  can  that  object  which  affects  me  meeting  another 
subject,  produce  the  same  or  become  similar,  for  that  too  will 
produce  another  result  from  another  subject,  and  become 
different. 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc.  Neither  can  I  for  myself  have  this  sensation,  nor  the 
object  by  or  for  itself  this  quality. 

Theaet.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  When  I  perceive  I  must  become  percipient  of  some- 
thing ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perceiving  and  perceiving 
nothing ;  the  quality  of  the  object,  whether  sweet,  bitter,  or  any 
other  quality,  must  have  relation  to  a  perception ;  there  cannot 
be  anything  sweet  which  is  sweet  to  no  one. 

TJieaet.  Certainly  not 

Soc.  Then  the  inference  b,  that  we  [the  agent  and  patient] 
are  or  become  in  relation  to  one  another ;  there  is  a  law  which 
binds  us  one  to  the  other,  but  not  to  any  other  existence,  nor 
yet  to  ourselves ;  and  therefore  we  can  only  be  bound  to  one 
another ;  so  that  whether  a  person  says  that  a  thing  is  or  be- 
comes, he  must  say  that  it  is  or  becomes  to  or  of  or  in  relation 
to  something  else ;  but  he  must  not  say  that  anything  is  or  be- 
comes absolutely,  or  allow  any  one  else  to  say  this :  that  is  the 
conclusion. 
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TheaeL  Very  trne,  Soenttei. 

Soe.  Then,  if  that  which  aoti  opoD  me  hm  relatioii  to  im  tad 
tf>  no  other,  I  and  no  other  ain  the  percipient  of  il? 
.  HiMoeL  Of  courae.  .      .  .  .« 

.  Soc.  Then  mj  peroqitioD  is  true  to  me,  mod  is  alwajt  a  part 
of  my  being ;  and  as  Protagoras  says,  to  myself  I  am  Judge  of. 
what  is  and  whiit  is  not  to  me.  ,  ^  *j; 

.  TheaeL  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Soc.  How  then,  if  I  nerer  err,  and  if  my  mind  nerer  tripe  im 
the  conception  of  being  or  becoming,  can  I  fiiil  of  knowing  tihaft 
which  I  perceive  ? 

T^heixeL  Ton  cannot* 

Soc.  Tlien  you  are  qnite  right  in  affirming  that  knowledge  b 
only  perception ;  and  the  meaning  turns  out  to  be  the  same^ 
whether  with  Homer  and  Heradeitus,  and  all  that  company, 
yon  say  that  all  is  motion  and  flux,  or  with  the  great  sage  Prh 
tagoras,  that  man  is  the  measnre  of  all  things ;  or  with  Theae- 
tctus,  that,  supposing  all  this,  perception  is  knowledge.  Am  I 
not  right,  Theaetetus,  and  may  I  not  say  that  this  is  your  new- 
born child,  of  which  I  have  delivered  you  —  what  say  you  ? 

Theaet.  I  cannot  but  agree,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Then  this  is  the  child,  however  he  may  turn  out,  which, 
you  and  I  have  with  difficulty  brought  into  the  world.  And 
now  that  he  is  bom,  we  must  carry  him  round  the  hearth  and 
.  g.  see  whether  he  is  worth  rearing,  or  is  only  a  wind-^g  and 
a  sham.  Is  he  to  be  reared  in  any  case,  and  not  exposed  ? 
or  will  you  bear  to  see  an  assault  made  upon  him,  and  not  get 
into  a  passion  if  I  take  away  your  first-bom  ? 

Theod.  Theaetotus  will  not  be  angry,  for  he  is  very  good- 
natured.  But  I  should  like  to  know,  Socrates,  by  heaven  I 
should,  whether  you  mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  untrae? 

jSbc.  You  are  fond  of  an  argument,  Theodorus,  and  now  you 
innocently  Bemcy  that  I  am  a  bag  full  of  arguments,  and  can 
oiisily  pull  out  one  which  will  prove  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
But  you  do  not  see  that  in  reality  none  of  these  arguments  come 
from  me;  they  all  come  from  him  who  talks  with  me.  I  only 
know  just  enough  to  extract  them  from  the  wisdom  of  another, 
and  to  receive  them  in  a  spirit  of  fiiirness.  And  now  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  myself,  but  shall  endeavor  to  elicit  something 
from  our  friend. 

Theod,  Do  as  you  say,  Socrates ;  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Soc,  Shall  I  tell  you,  Theodorus,  what  amazes  me  in  your 

<u*niiAintAiirA    ProtatrorAA  ? 
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Theod.  What  is  timt  ? 

Soe,  I  say  nothiug  against  his  doctrioe,  that  what  appoars  is 
to  each  one,  bat  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  begin  his  girat  work 
on  Truth  with  a  declaration  that  a  pig  or  a  dog-fiioed  baboon,  or 
some  other  stranger  monster  which  has  sensation,  is  the  measure 
of  all  things  ;  then,  whea  we  were  reverencing  him  as  a  god,  lie 
might  have  condescended  to  inform  us  that  he  was  no  wber  than 
a  tadpole  and  did  not  even  aspire  to  be  a  man  —  would  not  this 
have  produced  an  overpowering  effect  ?  For  if  truth  is  onlj  sen- 
sation, and  one  man*s  discernment  is  as  good  as  another's,  and  no 
man  has  any  superior  right  to  determine  whether  the  opinion  of 
any  other  is  true  or  fiilse,  but  each  man,  as  we  have  several  times 
repeated,  is  to  himself  the  sole  judge,  and  everything  tliat  he 
judges  is  true  and  right,  why  should  Protagoras  be  preferred  to 
the  place  of  wisdom  and  instruction,  and  de^^erve  to  be  well  paid, 
and  we  poor  ignoramuses  have  to  go  to  him,  if  each  one  is  the 
measure  of  his  own  wisdom  ?  Must  he  not  be  talking  ^  ad  cap- 
tandum  "  in  all  this  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  ridiculous  predica- 
ment in  which  my  own  midwifery  and  the  whole  art  of  dialectic 
is  placed  ;  for  the  atti^mpt  to  supervise  or  refute  tlie  notions  or 
opinions  of  others  would  be  a  tedious  and  enormous  piece  of  folly, 
if  to  each  man  they  are  equally  right ;  and  this  must  be  the  case 
if  Protagoras'  Truth  is  the  real  truth,  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
merely  amusing  himaftlf  by  giving  oracles  out  of  the  shrine  of 
his  book. 

Theod,  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  Socralies,  as  you  were    .^^ 
sayiug,  and  therefore  I  cannot  have  him  refuted  by  my 
lips,  nor  can  I  oppose   you  when  I  agree  with  you  ;    please, 
then,  to  take  Theaetetus  again ;  he  seemed  to  answer  you  very 
nicely. 

Soc,  If  you  were  to  go  into  a  Lacedaemonian  palaestra,  Theo- 
dorus,  would  you  have  a  right  to  look  on  at  the  naked  wrestlers, 
some  of  them  making  a  poor  figure,  if  yon  did  not  strip  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  your  own  form? 

TheodL  Why  not,  Socrates,  if  they  would  allow  me,  as  I 
think  you  will,  in  consideration  of  my  age  and  stiffness;  let 
more  supple  youth  try  a  &11  with  you,  and  do  not  drag  me  into 
the  gymnasium. 

Soc.  Your  will  is  my  will,  Theodorus,  as  the  proverbial  philos- 
ophers say,  and  tlierefore  I  will  retum  to  the  sage  Theaetetus. 
Tell  me,  Theaetetus,  in  reference  to  what  I  was  saying,  are  you 
not  amazed  at  finding  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  raised  to  the  level 
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of  the  wisest  of  men,  or  iodeed  of  tl^e  gods?-— Ibr  700  woald 
assame  the  measure  of  Protagoras  to  ftppljT  to  the  gods  aa  well 
as  men? 

ThMuL  Certain]/  I  shoaldy  and  I  am  aroased,  as  jon  w&f.' 
At  first  hearing,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  doetiine^  that 
whatoTer  appears  is  to  eadi  one,  bat  now  the  fiuse  of  tbinp  baa 
changed.  .      u. ..; 

Soe.  Why,  mj  dear  boy,  joa  are  joong,  and  joor  ear  is 
qoicklj  caaght,  and  joar  mind  infioenoed  bj  popalar  argwmami  * 
Protagoras,  or  some  one  speaking  on  liis  behalf  will  doubtless 
saj  in  reply,  —  Oood  people,  young  and  old,  you  meet  aad 
harangue,  and  bring  in  the  gods,  the  question  of  whoae  eodsl- 
enoe  or  non-ezistenoe  I  banish  from  writing  or  speech,  or  you  . 
talk  about  tlie  reason  of  man  being  degraded  to  the  lerd  of  tte 
bruteii,  which  is  a  telling  argument  with  the  multitude,  but  not 
one  word  of  proof  or  demonstration  do  you  ofier.  All  ia 
probability  with  you,  and  yet  surely  you  and  Theodorus  had 
better  reflect  whether  you  are  disposed  to  admit  of  probabili^ 
.  ^o  <^d  figures  of  speech  in  matters  of  such  importance.  Ho 
or  any  other  geometrician  who  ai^ed  fi-om  probalnlitiea 
and  likelihoods  in  geometry,  would  not  be  worth  an  aoe. 

Thea^  Neither  you  nor  we,  Socrates,  would  reckon  that 
fair. 

Soc,  Then  you  and  Theodorus  mean  to  say  that  we  mosl 
view  the  matter  in  some  other  way  ? 

TheaeL  Yes,  in  quite  another  way. 

Soe.  And  the  way  will  be  to  ask  whether  sensation  is  or  ia 
not  the  same  as  knowledge ;  for  this  was  the  real  point  of  our 
argument,  and  with  a  view  to  this  we  raised  (did  we  not?) 
those  many  strange  questions. 

The<ut.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Shall  we  say  that  we  know  all  that  which  we  see  and 
hear?  for  example,  shall  we  say  that  not  having  learned,  w<o 
do  not  know  the  language  of  foreigners  when  they  speak  to  us? 
or  shall  we  say  that  hearing  them,  we  also  know  whist  they  am 
saying  ?  or  suppose  that  we  see  letters  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, shall  we  say  that  we  do  not  see  them?  or  shall  we 
muntain  that,  seeing  them,  we  must  know  them  ? 

ThetuL  We  shall  say,  Socrates,  that  we  know  that  which  we 
actually  see  and  hear  of  them  —  that  is  to  say,  we  see  and 
know  the  figure  and  color  of  the  letters,  and  we  hear  and  know 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  sound  of  them ;  but  we  do 
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not  perceive  by  sight  and  hearing,  or  know,  that  which  gram- 
inarians  and  interpreters  teach  about  them. 

Soe.  Capital,  Theaetetus ;  I  shall  not  dbpate  that,  as  I  want 
70U  to  grow  ;  but  there  is  another  difficulty  coining,  which  joa 
will  also  have  to  repulse. 
. .  TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Soc  Some  will  say,  —  Can  a  man  who  has  ever  known  any- 
thing, and  still  has  and  preserves  a  memory  of  that  which  he 
knows,  not  know  that  which  he  remembers  at  the  time  when 
he  remembers  ?  I  have,  I  fear,  a  tedious  way  of  putting  a  sim- 
ple question,  which  is  only,  whether  a  man  who  has  learned, 
and  remembers,  can  fail  to  know  ? 

TheaeL  That,  Socrates,  would  be  impossible  and  absurd. 

Soc.  Am  I  dreaming,  then  ?  Think :  is  not  seeing  perceiv- 
ing, and  is  not  sight  perception  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc.  And  if  our  recent  definition  holds,  every  man  knows 
that  which  he  has  seen? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  you  would  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
memory  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  is  memory  of  something  or  of  nothing  ? 

TheaeL  Of  something,  surely. 

Soc.  Of  things  learned  and  perceived,  that  is  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Often  a  man  remembers  that  which  he  has  seen  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

iS^.  And  if  he  closed  his  eyes,  would  he  forget  ? 

TheaeL  That,  Socrates,  would  indeed  be  an  absurd  .g. 
thing  to  affirm. 

Soc.  And  yet  that  must  be  affirmed,  if  the  previous  argu- 
ment is  to  be  maintained. 

TheaeL  How  is  that  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  see  your 
meaning,  though  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  are  right. 
Will  you  explain  how  this  is  ? 

Soc,  As  thus :  he  who  sees  knows,  as  we  say,  that  which  he 
sees  ;  for  perception  and  sight  and  knowledge  are  supposed  to 
be  all  the  same. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  he  who  saw,  and  has  knowledge  of  that  which  he 
saw,  remembers,  when  he  closes  his  eyes,  that  which  he  no 
lon<:^er  sees. 
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'  *  « *       •! 


•   Theaet.  True.  .  ,-     .        .   .-* 

Soe.  And  seeiDg  is  knowings  and  tharsfiMrs  not  teaiiig  li 
knowing? 
■    T^&eoeC  That  18  true.  -    t*r        f 

&c.  Then  the  infereooe  ii,  that  a  man  may  hare  attainai  tha 
knowledge  of  something,  which  he  maj  lemember  and  ja^  aoi 
knowy  because  he  does  not  sea;  and  this  has  been  affirmed  hj  as 
to  be  ao  absurdity.  -      _•    ^^   j^^^m* 

•'^^  7%eaeL  Thiit  is  very  troa.     -  •  «^    '•:   t»'>tu 

'  Soe.  Thus,  then,  the  Msertion  that  knowledge  and  pfins|ithm 
are  one,  involves  a  manifest  impossibility  t  •  ■    *** 

TheoML  Yes.  -     :^ 

Soe.  Then  they  most  be  dbtinguished  ? 

ThoaeL  I  suppose  that  they  most* 

Soe,  Once  more  we  shall  have  to  begin,  and  ask,  *  What  fa 
knowledge  ?  "  and  yet,  Theaetetos,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

TheaeL  Aboat  what  ? 

Soe.  Like  a  good-for-nothing  oock,  who,  before  he  has 
the  victory,  walks  away  from  his  opponent  and  crows,  we 
to  be  skipping  awny  from  the  argoment. 

TheeieL  How  is  that. 

Soe.  After  the  manner  of  dispaters,  we  drew  inferences  fiom 
words,  and  were  well  pleased  if  in  this  way  we  ooold  gain  an 
advantage.  And,  although  professing  not  to  be  mere  Eristioa, 
but  philosophers,  I  suspect  that  we  have  unconsciously  fellen 
into  the  error  of  that  ingenious  class  of  persons. 

7%e(MiL  I  do  not  as  yet  understand  you.  r 

Soe.  Then  I  will  try  to  explain  myself:  just  now  we  asked 
the  question,  whether  a  man  who  had  learned  and  remembered 
could  fail  to  know,  and  we  showed  that  a  person  who  htid  seen 
might  remember  when  he  had  his  eyes  shut  and  could  not  see, 
tmd  then  he  would  at  the  same  time  remember  and  not  kiiow* 
But  this  was  an  impossibility,  and  so  the  Protagorean  feble 
came  to  nought,  and  yours  also,  who  maintain  that  knowledge  ia 
the  same  as  perception. 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe.  And  yet,  my  friend,  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  would 
have  been  the  result  if  Protagoras,  who  was  the  fether  of  the 
first  of  the  two  brats,  had  been  alive ;  he  would  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself.  But  he  is  dead,  and  we  insult 
over  his  orphan  child  ;  and  even  the  guard iauH  whom  he  left* 
and  of  whom  Theodoi-us  is  one,  are  unwilling  to  give  any  help. 
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and  therefore  I  snppose  that  I  must  take  up  his  cause  myself, 
and  see  justice  done. 

Theod.  Not  I,  Socrates,  but  rather  Callias,  the  son  of    .  ^. 
HipponicuB,  is  guardian  of  his  orphans.     I  was  too  soon 
diverted  from  the  abstractions  of  dialectic  to  geometry.     Never- 
iheless,  I  shall  be  gititeful  to  you  if  you  assist  him. 

Soc,  Very  good,  Theodorus ;  you  shall  see  how  I  will  come 
to  the  rescue.  If  a  person  does  not  attend  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  which  are  commonly  used  in  argument;  he  may  be 
iuvolved  even  in  greater  paradoxes  than  these.  Shall  I  explain 
this  to  you  or  to  Tbeaetetus  ? 

Theod,  To  both  of  us,  and  let  the  younger  answer ;  he  will 
incur  less  disgrace  if  he  is  discomforted. . 

Soc,  Then  now  let  me  ask  the  awful  question,  which  is  this : 
Gin  a  man  know  and  also  not  know  that  which  he  knows  ? 

Theod.  How  shall  we  answer  that,  Theaetecus  ? 

Theaet,  That  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible. 

Soc.  Quite  possible,  if  you  maintain  that  seeing  is  knowing. 
When  you  are  caught  in  a  well,  as  they  say,  and  the  self- 
assured  adversary  closes  one  of  your  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
asks  whether  you  can  see  his  cloak  with  the  eye  which  he  has 
closed,  how  will  you  answer  the  inevitable  man  ? 

Theaet.  I  should  answer,  not  with  that  eye  but  with  the 
other. 

Soc.  Then  you  see  and  do  not  see  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time? 

Theaet.  Ye^,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Soc.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  that,  he  will  reply ;  I  do 
not  ask  ^  in  what  sense  you  know,"  but  only  whether  you  know 
that  which  you  do  not  know.  You  have  been  proved  to  see 
that  which  you  do  not  see ;  and  you  have  already  admitted  that 
seeing  is  knowing,  and  that  not  seeing  is  not  knowing :  I  leave 
you  to  draw  the  inference. 

Theaet.  Yes ;  the  inference  b  the  contradictory  of  my  asser- 
tion. 

Soc.  Yes,  my  marvel,  and  there  may  be  yet  worse  things  in 
store  for  you  ;  an  opponent  will  ask  whether  yon  can  have  a 
hhtirp  and  also  a  dull  knowledge,  and  whether  you  can  know 
near,  but  not  at  a  distance,  or  know  the  same  thing  with  more 
or  Ies.4  intensity,  and  so  on  without  end.  When  you  took  up 
the  position  that  sense  is  knowledge,  there  was  lying  in  wait  a 
light-armed  mercenary,  who  argues  for  pay ;  he  will  dart  from 
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his  ainbotli,  and  wmVm  hii  ■wnh  opoa 
the  other  tenses ;  he  will  shoir  joa  do  oMitgf ;  and.«Ui  jn 
ure  wondering  at  hb  enTiaUa  wbdoniy  he  will  have 
into  bis  net,  oat  of  which  70a  will  not  mKupm^  mtil  jam 
oome  to  an  andemtaodiug  about  the  sum  wUeh  ii  to  te 
your  release.     Well*  70a  saj,  and  how  wDl  Punt^gw 
force  bis  position  ?     Shall  I  answer  ht  himF  . .  •. 

TheatL  By  all  meant.  •     "  .*ii 

Soe.  After  toodiing  on  the  points  whidi  I  hava  niantiQaol  fa 
.  gg  defending  him,  he  will  dose  with  ns  la  disdain,  aad  Hjt 
The  worthy  Soorates  asked  a  littk  bqy,  whether  Iho  mmm 
man  could  remember  and  not  know  the  tame  thinf^and  IIm  hty 
taid  no,  becaose  be  was  frightenedy  and  coold  not  see  what  wai 
coming,  and  then  Socrates  made  a  fool  of  me.  The  trath  h^  0 
most  incapable  SocrateSt  that  when  yon  ask  qnestJonsahotaay 
assertion  of  mine,  and  the  person  asked  is  iirand  trippin|^  if  ha 
has  answered  as  I  sboold  have  answered,  then  I  am  nfttlad,  bal 
if  he  answers  what  I  should  not  baye  answered,  he  b  velhlad 
and  not  L  For  do  you  suppose  that  any  one  would  admit  tlm 
memory  of  a  feeling  afterwards  to  be  the  same  as  the  feeling 
wus  at  the  time  ?  Certainly  not.  Or  that  he  would  hesitale 
to  acknowledge  that  the  same  man  may  know  and  not  know  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time?  Or,  if  be  is  afraid  of  granting 
this,  would  be  grant  that  one  who  has  become  unlike  was  the 
same  as  before  he  became  unlike  ?  Or  would  he  admit  that  a 
man  is  one  at  all,  and  not  rather  mtmy  and  infinite^  as  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  him  ?  I  spcHik  by  the  card  in  or* 
der  to  avoid  entanglements  of  words.  But  O,  my  good  sir,  ho 
will  say,  come  to  the  point  in  a  more  generous  spirit;  and 
either  show,  if  you  can,  that  our  sensations  are  not  relative  and 
individual,  or,  if  yon  admit  that  they  are  individual,  prove  that 
this  does  not  involve  the  consequence  that  the  appearance  bo- 
comes,  or,  if  you  like  to  say,  is,  to  the  individual  only.  As  to 
your  talk  about  p\^  and  baboons,  you  are  yourself  a  pig,  and 
you  make  my  writings  the  sport  of  other  swine,  which  is  not 
right.  For  I  declare  that  the  truth  is  as  I  have  written,  and 
that  each  of  us  is  a  measure  of  existence  and  of  non-existence. 
Yet  one  man  may  be  a  thousand  times  better  tlian  another  in 
proportion  as  things  are  and  appear  different  to  him.  And  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  wisdom  and  the  wise  man  have  no  ex- 
istence ;  but  I  say  that  the  wise  man  is  he  who  mak&H  the  evila 
which  appear  and  are  to  a  man,  into  goods  which  are  and  t^ 
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pear  to  him.     And  I  would  beg  joo  not  to  press  mj  words  in 
the  letter,  but  to  take  the  meaning  of  them  as  I  will  explain 
tliepi.     Remember  how  I  said  before,  that  to  the  sick  man  his 
food  appears  to  be  and  is  bitter,  and  to  the  man  in  health  the 
opposite  of  bitter.     Now  I  cannot  conceive  that  one  of  these 
men  can  be  or  ought  to  be  made  wiser  than  the  other  ;  nor   .  ^- 
can  jou  assert  that  the  sick  man  because  he  has  one  im- 
pression is  foolish,  and  the  healthy  man  because  he  has  another 
is  wise ;  but  the  one  state  requires  to  be  changed  into  the  other, 
the  worse  into  the  better.     As  in  education,  a  change  of  state 
has  to  be  effected,  and  the  sophist  accomplishes  by  words  the 
chauge  which  the  physician  works  by  the  aid  of  drugs.     Not 
that  any  one  ever  made  another  think  truly,  who  previously 
thought  falsely.     For  no  one  can  think  what  is  not,  or  think 
anything  different  from  that  which  he  feels  and  which  is  always 
true.     Hut  as  the  inferior  habit  of  mind  has  thoughts  of  a  kin- 
dred nature,  so  I  conceive  that  a  good  mind  causes  men  to  have 
gr>od  thoughts ;  and  these  which  the  inexperienced  call  true,  I 
maintain  to  be  only  better,  and  not  truer  than  others.     And, 
O  my  dear  Socrates,  I  do  not  call  wise  men  tadpoles ;  fiir  other- 
wLte ;  I  say  that  they  are  the  phy:)icians  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  husbandmen  of  plants  —  for  the  husbandmen  also  take 
away  the  evil  and  disordered  sensations  of  plants,  and  infuse 
into  them  good  and  healthy  sensations  as  well  as  true  ones ; 
and  the  wise  and  good  rhetoricians  make  the  good  instead  of 
the  evil  to  seem  just  to  states  ;/fur  whatever  appears  to  be  just     } 
and  fair  to  a  state,  while  sanctioned  by  a  state,  is  just  and  fiiir 
to  it /but  the  teacher  of  wisdom  causes  the  good  to  take  the     , 
place  of  the  evil,  both  in  appearance  and  in  reality.     And  the 
sophist  who  is  able  to  train  his  pupils  in  this  spirit  is  a  wise 
man,  and  deserves  to  be  well  paid  by  them.     And  in  thiH  way 
one  man  is  wiser  than  another ;  and  yet  no  one  thinks  fidsely, 
and  you,  whether  you  will  or  not,  must  endure  to  be  a  measure. 
This  is  my  argument,  which  you,  Socrates,  may,  if  yon  please, 
overthrow  by  an  opposite  argument,  or  if  you  like  you  may 
put  questions  to  me  (no  intelligent  person  will  object  to  the 
method  of  questions,  —  quite  the  reverse).     But  1  must  beg 
you  to  put  fair  questions :  for  there  is  great  inconsistency  in 
saying  that  you  have  a  zeal  for  virtue,  and  then  always  behav- 
ing unfairly  in  argument.     The  unfairness  of  which  I  complain 
is  that  you  never  distinguish  between  mere    disputation    and 
dialectic :  the  dispiiter  may  trip  up  his  opponent  a^s  often   as  he 
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likiw,  and  roake  fan ;  bot  the  dudeetician  will  be  in  eanie»t»  and 
-only  correct  his  adyersarj  when  necesiarj,  telling  him  tfia 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  through  his  own  fiuilt,  or  tlua 
.gg  of  the  companj  which  he  has  preTionslj  kept  If  yoa  do 
this,  he  will  lay  the  blame  of  his  own  confhsiou  and  per- 
plexity on  himself  nnd  not  on  yon.  He  will  follow  and  love 
you,  and  will  hate  himself,  and  escape  from  himself  into  philoe- 
ophy,  in  order  that  he  may  become  difierent  and  get  rid  of  hii 
former  self.  Bat  the  other  mode  of  argning,  whidi  is  practieed 
by  tlie  many,  will  have  jnst  tlie  opposite  effict  .upon  1dm ;  and 
as  he  grows  older,  instead  of  taming  pliiloeopher,  he  will  learn 
to  hate  philosophy.  I  would  recommend  yon,  therefore,  aa  I 
said  before,  not  to  enconrage  yourself  in  this  polemical  and  eon- 
troversial  temper,  but  to  find  out,  in  a  fKendly  and  congenial 
spirit,  what  we  really  mean  when  we  say  that  all  things  are  in 
motion,  and  that  what  appears  is  to  indiviilaals  and  states.  In 
this  way  you  will  see  whether  knowledge  and  sensation  are  the 
same  or  different,  but  not  by  arguing,  as  you  are  doing,  firom 
the  customnry  use  of  names  and  words,  which  the  Tulgar  per- 
vert in  all  manner  of  ways,  causing  infinite  perplexity  to  one 
another.  Such,  Theodorus,  is  tlie  very  slight  help  which  I  am 
able  to  offer  to  your  old  friend  ;  ^  huil  he  been  living,  he  woald 
have  helped  himself  in  a  far  grander  style. 

Theod.  You  are  jesting,  Socrates ;  indeed,  your  defense  of 
him  has  been  most  valotx>us. 

Soc  Thank  you,  friend  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  observed 
Protagoras  bidding  us  be  serious,  as  the  text, '  Man  is  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things,'  was  a  solemn  one ;  and  he  reproached  ns  with 
making  a  boy  the  medium  of  discourse,  and  said  that  the  boy'a 
timidity  was  made  to  tell  against  his  argument ;  he  also  com- 
plained that  we  made  a  joke  of  him.  

Theod,  Of  course  I  observed  that,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Well,  and  shall  we  do  as  he  says  ?  .     ^ 

,  Theod.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  But  if  his  wishes  are  to  be  regarded,  you  and  I  moat 
take  up  his  argument  in  good  earnest,^  and  ask  and  answer  one 
another,  for  you  see  that  the  rest  of  us  are  all  boys.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  escape  his  imputation,  that  we 
are  making  fun  of  him,  and  examining  his  thesis  with  boys. 

Tlieod*  Well,  and  is  not  Theaetetus  better  able  to  follow  a 
philosophical  inquiry  than  a  great  many  men  who  have  long 
Iteards  ? 
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iSoc,  Yes,  Theodonis,  but  not  better  than  joa ;  aiid  tlierefi»re 
pU*it5e  not  to  imagine  that  you  are  to  leave  in  my  exdusirct 
chiirge  the  cure  of  your  departed  friend.  At  any  rate,  my  ^^^ 
good  friend,  do  not  sheer  off*  until  we  know  whether  you 
are  the  true  measure  of  diagrams,  or  whether  all  men  an* 
equ.illy  measures  and  sufficient  for  themselves  in  astronomy  and 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  you  are 
supposed  to  excel  them.  .       . 

*.  Theod,  He  who  is  your  companion,  Socrates,  will  not  easily 
avoid  being  drawn  into  an  argument ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
when  I  said  that  you  would  excuse  me,  and  not,  like  the  Lace- 
daemonians, compel  me  to  strip  and  fight,  I  said  a  stupid  thing  ; 
I  should  rather  compare  yon  to  Scnrrhon,  who  threw  travel- 
lers from  rocks  ;  for  the  Lacedaemonian  rule  is,  ^  Strip  or  de- 
part," but  your  method  of  proceeding  is  more  afler  the  fashion 
of  Antaeus :  you  will  not  allow  any  one  who  approaches  you  to 
depart  until  you  have  stripped  him,  and  he  has  trie<l  a  fall  witli 
you  in  argument. 

Sdc,  I  see,  Theodorus,  that  you  perfectly  apprehend  the  na- 
ture of  my  complaint ;  but  I  am  even  more  pugnacious  than  tlie 
giHHts  of  old,  for  I  have  met  with  no  end  of  heroes ;  many  a 
Heracles,  many  a  Theseus,  mighty  in  words,  have  broken  my 
head  ;  nevertheless  I  am  always  at  this  rough  game,  which  in- 
spires me  liice  a  pa«sion.  Please,  then,  to  indulge  me  with  a 
trial,  for  your  own  edification  as  well  as  mine. 

TheocL  1  consent ;  lead  me  whither  you  will,  for  I  know  that 
you  are  like  destiny ;  nor  can  any  man  escape  from  any  argu- 
ment which  you  may  weave  for  him  ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to 
go  further  than  you  suggest 

Soc,  That  will  satisfy  me ;  and  now  take  particular  care  that 
we  do  not  again  unwittingly  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of 
talking  childishly. 

Thtod,  I  will  try  to  avoid  that  error,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Soc*  In  the  first  place,  let  us  return  to  our  old  objection,  ami 
see  whether  we  were  right  in  blaming  and  taking  offense  at  Pro- 
tagoras on  the  grouud  that  he  assumed  all  to  be  equal  and  suffi- 
cient in  wisdom ;  although  he  admitted  tliat  there  was  a  better 
and  worse,  and  that  in  respect  of  this,  some  excelled  others,  and 
these,  as  he  said,  were  the  wise. 

Theod.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Had  Protagoras  been  living  and  answered  for  himself, 
instead  of  our  answering  for  him,  there  would    have    been   no 
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need  of  our  reTiewing  or  reinfordiig  the  aigomeDt     Bsft  as  ba 
18  not  here,  aud  H>me  one  muj  eocoM  at  of  tpenkiiig 
authority  on  his  behalf,  had  we  not  better  oome  to  a 
agreement  on  this  head»  as  a  great  deal  maj  be  at  slalM? 

Theod.  That  is  true. 
..^       Soc,  Then  let  as  obtain  from  his  own  statoman^  in  fikm 
fewest  words  poiisibIe»  the  basis  of  agreement  .-'. 

TheotL  How  will  joa  do  that  ?  .    . 

Soe.  In  this  way:  His  words  are,  that,  ''to  itham  a  Afay 
seems  that  which  seems  is." 

neo(L  Yes,  that  is  what  he  sajs. 

Soe.  And  are  not  we,  Protagoras,  attering  the  opinbio  ct 
man,  or  rather  of  all  mankind,  when  we  say  that  eveiy  naa 
thinks  himself  wiser  than  other  men  in  some  things,  and  their 
inferior  in  others  ?  And  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  thej  are 
in  perils  of  war,  or  of  the  sea,  or  of  sickness,  do  they  not  look 
up  to  their  commanders  as  gods,  and  exp<*ct  salvation  from  tlmn, 
ouly  because  they  excel  them  in  knowledge?  Is  not  the  world 
full  of  men  in  their  several  employments,  who  are  looking  lor 
teachers  and  rulers  of  themselves  and  of  the  animab  ?  and  there 
lire  plenty  who  think  that  they  are  able  to  teach  and  able  to 
rule.  Now,  in  all  this  is  implied  that  ignorance  and  wiadom 
exist  among  them,  at  least  in  their  own  opinion. 

Theod.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  wisdom  is  assumed  by  them  to  be  troth,  and  ]| 
ranoe  fabehood  ? 

Theod.  Exactly. 

Soe,  How  then,  Protagoras,  would  you  have  us  treat  the 
ment  ?  Shall  we  say  that  men  have  always  true  opinions,  or 
sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false  opinions  ?  In  either  case, 
the  result  is  that  they  have  opinions  which  are  not  always  tme, 
but  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  folse.  For  tell  me,  Theo- 
durus,  do  you  suppose  that  any  friend  of  Protagoras,  or  yoa 
yourself  would  contend  that  no  one  deems  another  ignorant  or 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  ? 

Theod.  The  thing  is  incredible,  Socnites. 

Soe.  And  yet  that  absurdity  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
thesis,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

Theod.  How  is  that  ? 

Soc,  Why,  suppose  that  you  determine  in  your  own  mind 
something  to  be  true,  and  declare  your  opinion  to  me ;  let  us 
assume,  as  he  says,  that  this  is  true  to  you.     Now,  may  not  the 
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rest  of  us  be  the  judges  of  this  opiuion  or  judgment  of  yours, 
or  do  we  think  that  you  htive  always  a  true  opinion  ?  Are  thi*re 
not  thousiinds  upon  thousands  who,  whenever  you  form  a  judg- 
ment, take  up  arms  and  have  an  opposite  judgment  and  opinion, 
deeming  that  you  judge  falsely  ? 

TheodL  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  tliousauds  and    tens  of  thou- 
sands, as  Homer  says,  who  give  me  a  world  of  trouble. 

Soc.  And  will  you  assert,  in  that  case,  thnt  what  you  say  is 
true  to  you  and  false  to  Uie  ten  thousand  others? 

TheodL  That  is  the  only  inference. 

Soc,  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  Protagoras  himself?  If 
neither  he  nor  the  multitude  thought,  as  indeed  they  do  not  think, 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  then  the  truth  of  which 
Protagoras  wrote  would  be  true  to  no  one.  But  if  you  .-. 
suppose  that  he  himself  thought  this,  and  that  the  multitude 
does  not  agree  with  him,  in  the  first  place  you  will  have  to  allow 
tiiat  the  degree  in  which  his  truth  is  or  is  not  tnie,  depends 
upon  the  number  of  the  sufirages. 

TheodL  That  would  follow  if  the  truth  is  supposed  to  vary 
with  individual  opinion. 

Soc,  And  the  best  of  the  joke  is.  that  he  acknowledges  the 
truth  of  their  opinion  who  believe  his  opinion  to  be  fiilse ;  for  in 
admitting  that  the  opinions  of  all  men  are  true,  in  effect  he 
grants  that  the  opiuion  of  his  opponents  is  true. 

TheodL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  does  he  not  allow  that  his  own  opinion  is  false,  if 
he  admits  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  him  false  is 
true? 

TheodL,  That  is  inevitable. 

Soc.  But  the  other  side  do  not  admit  that  they  speak  falsely. 

TheodL  They  do  not. 

Soc.  And  he,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings,  agrees 
that  this  opinion  is  also  true. 

TheodL  Clearly. 

Soc.  Then  all  mankmd,  including  Protagoras,  will  contend,  or 
rather,  I  should  say  that  he  will  allow,  when  he  concedes  that 
his  adversary  has  a  true  opinion —  Protagoras,  I  say,  will  him- 
self ttllow  that  neither  dog  nor  any  ordinary  man  is  the  measure 
of  anything  which  he  has  not  learned  ;  am  I  not  right  ? 

Theodt.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  truth  of  Protagoras  being  doubted  by  all,  will 
he  true  neither  to  himself  nor  to  any  one  else  ? 
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Theod.  I  think,  Soermtesy  that  we  tra  ranning  nqr  oU  Mai 
too  hard.  •     *•     ^  ti^ 

Soe.  Bat  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  gomg  bejond  the  traihi 
Dotibtlessy  as  he  is  older,  he  may  be  expected  to  be  wiser 
we  are.  And  if  he  oould  only  jost  get  his  head  out  of  the 
below,  lie  wonld  giTe  both  of  us  a  sound  bastings-  me  iir  ^hIh 
bling,  and  you  for  acoepting  my  quibbles,  and  be  olF  and  wiiier 
ground  again  in  a  twinkling.  But  aA  he  is  not  witliin  cslV  «• 
must  make  the  best  nse  of  our  own  fiienlties,  such  a<«  they 
and  SHy  honestly  what  we  think ;  and  one  thing  whidi 
man  thinks  is,  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  uuderslniF 
ings  of  men.  ^^ 

TheotL  In  tliat  opinion  I  quite  agree. 

Soe.  And  is  there  not  most  likely  to  be  firm  ground  m 
distinction  which  we  drew  on  behalf  of  Protagoras^  namely, 
immediate  sensations,  such  as  hot,  dry,  sweet,  are  in  general  only 
such  as  they  appear,  but  that  if  judgments  are  allowed  tii  diflw 
at  all,  this  certainty  of  seusatitm  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
knowledge  of  health  or  disease,  which  ewry  woman,  difld,  or 
living  creature  is  by  no  meanA  able  to  cure,  neither  hare  they 
any  perception  of  what  is  wholesome  for  themselves ;  and  thai  in 
this,  if  in  anything,  the  difference  in  diflerent  men  will  appear? 

TheocL  I  quite  a«^ree  in  that 
.-^  Soc.  Again,  in  politics,  while  affirming  that  right  and 
wrong,  honorable  and  disgraceful,  holy  and  unholy,  are  in 
reality  to  each  State  such  as  the  State  thinks  and  makes  lawful,- 
and  that  in  determining  these  matters  no  individual  or  State  ia 
wiser  than  another,  still  the  followers  of  Protagoras  will  not 
deny  that  in  determining  the  sphere  of  expediency  one  oounaeU 
lor  is  better  than  another,  and  one  State  wiser  than  another ; 
they  will  scarcely  venture  to  maintain,  that  what  a  city  deems 
expedient  will  always  be  really  expedient  But  in  the  other 
case,  I  mean  when  they  speak  of  jnstice  and  injustice,  piety  and 
impiety,  they  are  confident  that  these  have  no  natural  or  essen- 
tial basis  —  the  truth  is  that  which  is  agreed  on  at  the  time  of 
agreement,  and  as  long  as  the  agreement  lasts  ;  and  this  is  the 
philosophy  of  many  who  do  not  altogether  go  along  with  Pnn 
tagoras.  Here  is  a  new  question  offering,  Theodoms,  whidi  ia 
likely  to  be  still  longer  than  the  last. 

Theod.  Well,  Socrates,  we  have  plenty  of  leisure. 

Soc.  That  is  trae,  and  your  remark  recalls  to  my  mind  an 
observation  which  I  have  often  made,  that  those  who  have  passed 
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tlieir  days  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  Are  ridiculously  at  fiiult 
wlien  they  have  to  appear  and  plead  in  court.  How  natunil  is 
tliis  I 

Theod.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc»  I  mean  to  say,  tliat  those  who  from  their  youth  upwards 
have  been  knockmg  about  in  the  courts  and  such  like  places, 
compared  with  those  who  have  received  a  philosophical  eduoa-. 
tion,  are  slaves,  and  the  others  are  freemen. 
-«  Theod.  In  what  is  the  difference  seen  ? 

'  Soc.  In  the  leisure  of  which  you  were  speaking,  and  which  a 
freeman  can  always  command ;  he  has  his  talk  out  in  peace, 
and,  like  ourselves,  wanders  at  will  from  one  subject  to  another, 
and  from  a  second  to  a  tliird,  if  his  fancy  prefers  a  new  one, 
caring  not  whether  his  words  are  many  or  few ;  his  only  aim 
is  to  attain  the  truth.  But  the  lawyer  is  always  in  a  hurry ; 
there  is  tlie  water  of  the  clepsydra  driving  him  on,  and  not 
allowing  him  to  expatiate  at  will ;  and  there  is  his  adversary 
ptanding  over  him,  enforcing  his  rights  ;  the  affidavit,  which  in 
their  phraseology  is  termed  the  brief,  is  recited ;  and  from  this 
he  must  not  deviate.  He  is  a  servant,  and  is  disputing  about  a 
fellow-servant  before  his  master,  who  is  seated,  and  has  the  cause 
in  his  hands ;  the  trial  is  never  about  some  indifferent  matter, 
but  always  concerns  himself;  and  often  he  has  to  run  for  ^-^ 
his  life.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  he  has  become 
keen  and  shrewd ;  he  has  learned  how  to  flatter  his  master  in 
word  and  indulge  him  in  deed ;  but  his  soul  is  small  and  un- 
righteous. His  slavish  condition  has  deprived  him  of  growth 
and  uprightness  and  independence ;  dangers  and  fears,  which 
were  too  much  for  his  truth  and  honesty,  came  upon  him  in 
early  years,  when  the  tenderness  of  youth  was  unequal  to  them, 
and  he  has  been  driven  into  crooked  ways  ;  from  the  first  he 
has  practiced  deception  and  retaliation,  and  has  become  stunted 
and  warped.  And  so  he  has  passed  out  of  youth  into  manhood, 
having  no  soundness  in  him ;  and  is  now,  as  he  thinks,  a  master 
in  wisdom.  Such  is  the  lawyer,  Theodoms.  Will  you  have 
the  companion  picture  of  the  philosopher,  who  is  of  our  brother- 
hood ;  or  shall  we  return  to  the  argument  ?  Do  not  let  us 
abuse  the  freedom  of  digression  which  we  claim. 

Theod,  Nay,  Socrates,  let  us  finish  what  we  were  about ;  for 
you  truly  said  that  we  belong  to  a  brotherhood  which  is  free, 
and  are  not  the  servants  of  the  argument ;  but  the  argument  is 
our  servant,  and  must  wait  our  leisure.     Where  is  the  judge  or 
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spectator  who  has  a  right  to  censure  or  control  as,  as  ha  miglit 

the  poets  ? 

Soc,  Then,  as  this  is  jour  wL«h,  I  will  describe  the  leaden  s 
for  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  the  inferior  sort.  In  the 
finst  place,  tlie  lords  of  philosophy  have  never,  from  their  youth 
upwards,  known  their  way  to  the  Agora,  or  the  dicastery,  or 
the  council,  or  any  other  political  assembly ;  they  neither  aae 
nor  hear  the  laws  or  votes  of  the  State  written  or  spoken ;  ilae 
eagerness  of  political  societies  in  the  attainment  of  offiora^-— 
clubd,  and  banquets,  and  revels,  and  singing-maidens,  do  not 
enter  even  into  their  dreams.  Whether  any  event  has  tamed' 
out  well  or  ill  in  the  city,  what  disgrace  may  have  descended  to 
any  one  from  his  ance^ttors,  male  or  female,  are  matters  of  whioh 
the  philosopher  no  more  knows  than  he  can  tell,  as  they  aay^ 
how  many  pints  are  contained  in  the  ocean.  Neither  is  he  ooo- 
Hcious  of  his  ignorance.  For  he  does  not  hold  aloof  in  order 
that  he  may  g.iin  a  reputation  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  outer 
form  of  him  only  is  in  the  city ;  his  mind,  disdaining  the  little* 
nesses  and  nothingnesses  of  human  things,  is  **  flying  all  abroad,** 
HS  Pindar  says,  measuring  witli  line  and  rule  the  things  which 
.- .  ure  under  and  on  the  earth  and  above  the  heaven,  interro- 
gating the  whole  nature  of  each  and  all,  but  not  condt>* 
scending  to  anything  which  is  within  reach. 

TheodL  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning,  Theodoras,  by  the  jeet 
which  the  clever,  witty  Thraciau  handmuid  made  about  Thales, 
when  he  fell  into  a  well  as  he  was  looking  up  at  the  stars. 
She  said,  that  he  was  so  eager  to  know  what  was  going  on  ia 
heaven,  that  he  could  not  see  what  was  before  his  feet.  This 
is  H  jest  wiiich  is  equally  applicable  to  all  philosophers.  For 
tlie  philosopher  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  next  door 
neighbor ;  he  is  iguorant,  not  only  of  what  he  is  doing,  but 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  human  creature ;  he  is  searching  into 
the  essence  of  man,  and  is  unwearied  in  discovering  what  be- 
longs to  such  a  nature  to  do  or  suffer  different  from  any  other  ; 
I  think  that  you  understand  me,  Theodorus  ? 

TheodL  I  do,  and  what  you  say  is  true. 

Soc.  And  thus,  my  friend,  on  every  occasion,  private  as  well 
SA  public,  as  I  said  at  first,  when  he  appears  in  a  law-court,  or 
in  any  place  in  whioh  he  has  to  speak  of  things  which  are  at 
his  feet  and  before  his  eyes,  he  is  the  jest,  not  only  of  Thracian 
handmaids  hut  of   the  general   herd,  tumbling  into  wells  and 
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every  sort  of  disaster  through  his  iaexperience.  He  looks  such 
an  Hwkward  creature,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  he  is 
stupid.  When  he  is  reviled,  he  has  nothing  personal  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  civilities  of  his  adversaries,  for  he  knows  no 
scandals  of  any  one,  and  they  do  not  interest  him ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  laughed  at  for  his  sheepi^hness  ;  and  when  others  ans 
being  praised  and  glorified,  he  cannot  help  laughing  very  ^ih* 
cerely  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart ;  and  this  again  makes  him 
look  like  a  fool.  When  he  hears  a  tyrant  or  king  eulogized,  he 
fancier  that  he  is  listening  to  the  praises  of  some  keeper  of  cat- 
tle,—  a  swineherd,  or  shepherd,  or  cowherd,  who  is  being 
praised  for  the  quantity  of  milk  which  he  squeezes  from  them ; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  creature  whom  they  tend,  and  out  of 
whom  they  squeeze  the  wealth,  is  of  a  less  tractable  and  more 
insidious  nature.  Then,  again,  he  observes  that  the  great  man 
is  of  necessity  as  ill-mannered  and  uneducated  as  any  shepherd, 
—  for  he  has  no  leisure,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which 
is  his  mountain-pen.  Hearing  of  enormoas  landed  proprietors 
of  ten  thousand  acres  and  more,  our  philosopher  deems  this  to 
be  a  trifle,  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  and  when  they  ^ing  the  praises  of  &mi1y,  and  say 
that  some  one  is  a  gentleman  because  he  has  had  seven  genera- 
tions of  wealthy  ancestors,  he  thinks  that  their  sentiments  only 
betmy  the  dullness  and  narrowness  of  vision  of  those  who  ^„f, 
utter  them,  and  who  are  not  educated  enough  to  look  at 
the  whole,  nor  to  consider  that  every  man  has  had  thousands 
and  thousands  of  progenitors,  and  among  them  have  been  rich 
and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  Hellenes  and  barbarians,  many 
times  over.  And  when  some  one  boasts  of  a  catalogue  of 
tweuty-tive  ancestors,  and  goes  back  to  Heracles,  the  son  of 
Amphitryon,  he  cannot  understand  his  poverty  of  ideas.  Why 
is  he  unable  to  calculate  that  Amphitryon  had  a  twenty-fifth 
ancestor,  who  might  have  been  anybody,  and  was  such  as  for- 
tune made  him,  and  he  had  a  fiftieth,  and  so  on?  He  is 
amused  at  the  notion  that  he  cannot  do  a  sum,  and  thinks  that 
a  little  arithmetic  would  have  got  rid  of  his  senseless  vanity. 
Now,  in  all  these  cases  our  philosopher  is  derided  by  the  vul- 
gar, partly  because  he  is  above  them,  and  also  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  what  is  before  him,  and  always  at  a  loss. 

TheodL  That  is  verv  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But,  O  my  friend,  when  he  draws  the  other  into  upper  air, 
and  gets  him  out  of  his  pleas  and  rejoinders  into  the  oontempla- 
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tion  of  justice  and  Injustice  in  their. own  nature  and  in  their 
diffcreDoe  from  one  another  and  from  all  other  things ;  or  from, 
the  commonplaces  about  the  happiness  of  kings  to  the  oondderm 
tion  of  government,  and  of  human  happiness  and  misery  in  gen- 
eral —  what  they  are,  and  how  a  man  should  seek  after  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other  —  when  that  narrow,  keen,  little  I^hI  mind 
is  called  to  account  about  all  tliis,  he  gives  the  philosopher  hit 
revenge :  for  dizzied  by  the  height  at  which  he  is  hanging,  and 
fh>m  which  he  looks  into  space,  which  is  a  strange  experiiMiee 
to  him,  he  being  dismayed  and  lost,  and  stammering  out  broken 
words,  Li  laughed  at  not  by  Thradan  handmaidens  or  any 
uneducated  persons,  for  they  have  no  eye  fbr  the  sitnation, 
by  every  man  who  has  not  been  brought  up  as  a  slave.     Such 
ure  the  two  characters,  Theodorus :  the  one  of  tlie  philosopher 
or  gentleman,  who  may  be  excused  for  appearing  simple  end 
useless  when  he  lias  to  perform  some  menial  office,  such  as  peek- 
ing up  a  bag,  or  flavoring  a  sauce,  or  &wning  speedi ;  the  other, 
of  the  man  who  is  able  to  do  every  kind  of  service  smartly  and 
.^g  neatly,  but  knows  not  how  to  wear  his  cloak  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  still  less  does  he  acquire  the  music  of  speech  or  hymn 
the  true  life  which  is  lived  by  immorttUs  or  men  blessed  of 
heaven. 

Theod,  If  you  could  only  persuade  everybody,  Socrates,  aa 
you  do  me,  of  the  truth  of  your  words,  there  would  be  more 
peace  and  fewer  evils  among  men. 

Soc,  Evils,  Theodorus,  can  never  perish ;  for  there  moat 
always  remain  something  which  is  antagonist  to  good.  Of  neoea- 
sity,  they  hover  around  this  mortal  sphere  and  the  earthly  na* 
ture,  having  no  place  among  the  gods  in  heaven.  Wherefore, 
also,  we  ought  to  fly  away  thither,  and  to  fly  thither  is  to  become 
like  God,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  and  to  become  like  him,  is 
to  become  holy  and  just  and  wise.  But,  O  my  friend,  you  can- 
not easily  convince  mankind  that  they  should  pursue  virtue  or 
avoid  vice,  not  for  the  reasons  which  the  mauy  give,  in  order, 
forsooth,  that  a  man  may  seem  to  be  good  ;  this  is  what  they 
are  always  repeating,  and  this  in  my  judgment,  is  an  old  wives' 
fable.  Let  them  hear  the  truth :  In  God  is  no  unrighteousness 
at  all  —  he  is  altogether  righU'ous ;  and  tliere  is  nothing  more 
like  him  than  lie  is  of  us,  who  is  the  most  righteous.  And  the 
true  wisdom  of  men,  and  their  nothingness,  and  cowardice,  are 
nearly  concerned  with  this.  For  to  know  this  is  true  wisdom 
and    manhood,  and    the    ignorance  of  this  is  too  plainly  folly 
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and  vice.  All  other  kind'*  of  wisdom  or  ciinning,  wliich  seem 
only,  such  as  the  wisdom  of  politicians,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
arti«,  are  coarse  and  vulgar.  The  unrighteous  man,  or  the  sayer 
and  doer  of  unholy  things,  had  far  better  not  yield  to  the  illu- 
sion that  his  roguery  U  cleverness  ;  for  men  glory  in  tlieir  shame 
— -  they  fancy  that  they  hear  others  saying  of  them,  "^  These  are 
not  mere  good-for-nothing  persons,  burdens  of  the  earth,  bat  such 
as  men  should  be  who  mean  to  dwell  snfely  in  a  State."  Lei  us 
tell  them  that  they  are  all  the  more  truly  what  they  do  not  know 
that  they  are ;  for  they  do  not  know  the  penalty  of  injustice, 
which  above  all  things  they  ought  to  know  —  not  stripes  and 
death,  as  tliey  suppose,  which  evil-doers  often  escape,  bat  a  pen- 
alty which  cannot  be  escaped. 

Theod.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  There  are  two  patterns  set  before  them  in  nature :  the 
one,  blessed  and  divine,  the  other  godlesA  and  wretched ;  and 
they  do  not  set*,  in  their  utter  folly  and  infatuation,  that  they 
arti  growing  like  the  one  and  unlike  the  other,  by  reason  of  their 
evil  deeds  ;  and  the  penalty  is,  that  they  lea<l  a  life  answer-  .._ 
ing  to  the  pattern  which  they  resemble.  And  if  we  tell 
them  that  unless  they  depart  from  their  canning,  the.  place  of 
innocence  will  not  receive  them  after  death ;  and  that  here  on 
earth  they  will  live  ever  in  the  likeness  of  their  own  evil  selves, 
and  with  evil  friends  —  when  they  hear  this,  they  in  their  supe- 
rior cunning  will  seem  to  be  listening  to  fools. 

Theod,  Very  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Too  true,  my  Mend,  as  I  well  know ;  there  is,  however, 
one  peculiarity  in  their  case :  when  tliey  begin  to  reason  in 
private  about  their  dislike  of  philosophy,  if  they  have  the  cour- 
age to  hear  the  argument  out,  and  do  not  run  away,  they  grow 
at  last  strangely  discontented  with  tliemselves ;  their  rhetoric 
fades  away,  and  they  seem  to  be  no  better  than  children. 
These,  however,  are  digres^^ions  from  which  we  must  now 
desit^t,  or  they  will  overflow,  and  drown  our  original  argument ; 
to  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  now  return. 

Theod,  For  my  part,  Socrates,  I  would  rather  have  the 
digressions,  for  at  my  age  I  find  them  easier  to  follow ;  but  if 
you  wisii,  let  us  go  back  to  the  argument. 

Soc,  Had  we  not  reached  the  point  at  which,  as  we  were 
saying,  the  partisans  of  the  perpetual  flux,  and  of  the  identity 
of  being  and  appearance,  were  confidently  maintaining  that  the 
ordinances  which  the  State  commanded  and  thought  just,  were 
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just  to  the  State  which  impoted  thiBt  whik  dnj  wmm  bt  §mm% 
this  was  espedallj  Msertid  of  jnstieo ;  hat  at  to  tfas  food,  ■• 
one  had  ever  jet  had  the  hardihood  to  eonteod  that  the  oitf* 
oanoes  which  the  State  thought  and  enacted  to  he  foodp  wave 
reallj  good  whOe  thej  lasted ;  ha  who  said  this»  wonU  onlf 
he  pUijing  with  the  name  *good,*  and  wonld  not  raallf  %amtk 
oar  question  ?  .  n 

TkmkL  Troe. 

Soe.  Then  I  wonld  not  have  Ubs  speak  of  tibaaanM^tvlnr 
the  thing  whidi  is  inlsaded  bj  die  naoM.  i 

7%mhL  Very  trne. 

Soe.  WhatcTcr  name  he  pves  to  tiba  thnq^  he  wonU  nDov 
that  the  good  or  expedient  is  the  afas  of  legisktion,  and  Aaft 
the  State  as  far  as  possihie  imposes  all  laws  with  a  fiew  to  l3bm 
greatest  expe^encj ;  can  lepshiion  have  any  other  aim? 
..g        7%»d.  Certainlj  not. 

Soe.  But  is  the  aim  attained  alwajs?    maj  not  mis- 
takes oflen  occur  ? 

Tkeod.  TeSf  I  think  that  there  are  mistakes. 

Soe.  The  possibilitj  of  error  will  be  more  distinctlj  recog^ 
nixed,  if  we  pnt  the  question  in  reference  to  the  whole  daaa 
nnder  which  the  good  or  expedient  fidls.  That  whole  class  haa 
to  do  with  the  fbturcy  and  laws  are  passed  under  the  idea  that 
thej  will  be  useful  in  after  time ;  whidi,  in  other  words,  is  tha 
future. 

T'hiod,  Very  true. 

Soe,  Suppose  now,  that  we  ask  Protagoras,  or  one  of  hia 
disciples,  a  question :  O,  Protagoras,  we  will  say  to  him, 
Man,  MS  you  declare,  is  the  measure  of  all  things »-  whita^ 
heavy,  light :  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  of  which  he  is  not 
the  judge ;  for  he  has  the  criterion  of  them  in  himself^  and 
when  he  thinks  what  he  feels,  he  thinks  what  is,  and  is  true  to 
himselE     Is  not  that  what  they  say  ? 

J^eod.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  do  you  extend  your  doctrine,  Protagoras  (aa  wa 
should  proceed  to  say  to  hiin)  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  tha 
present ;  and  has  he  the  criterion  not  onlj  of  what  is  hot  of 
what  will  be,  and  does  this  always  happen  to  him,  as  he  ex* 
pected  ?  For  example,  take  the  case  of  heat :  when  a  pri* 
▼ate  person  thinks  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  fever,  and  that 
this  kind  of  heat  is  coming  on,  nud  another  person,  who  is  a 
physician,  thinks  the  contrary,  whose  opinion  is  likely  to  proTa 
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right?  Or  are  they  both  right?  he  will  have  a  heiit  or  fever 
ill  his  own  judgment,  and  not  have  a  £»ver  in  (he  phjiioian's 
judgment  ? 

TheocL  That  woold  be  ladicrous. 

Sac,  And  the  vinegrower,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  likelj  to 
be  a  better  prophet  of  the  sweetness  or  dryness  of  the  rintage 
which  is  not  yet  gathered,  than  the  musician  ? 

TAeocL  Certainly. 
"  Soc,  And  the   musician  will   be   a   better  judge  than   the 
gymnastic-master  of  the  excellence  of  the    mosie,  which  the 
gymnastic- master  will  himself  approve,  wheu  he  hears  the  per- 
formance ? 

TheocL  Of  course. 

Soc,  And  the  cook  will  be  a  better  judge  than  the  guest, 
who  is  not  a  cook,  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  din- 
ner which  is  in  preparation ;  for  of  present  or  past  pleasore 
we  Hre  not  now  arguing,  but  of  the  pleaiiure  which  will  be  aud 
seem  to  be  to  each  of  us  in  the  future ;  and  the  question  is, 
who  will  be  the  best  judge  of  that ;  would  not  you  yourself, 
Protagoras,  be  a  better  judge  of  the  topics  which  are  likely  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  as  in  a  coort  than  any  private  individ- 
ual? 

Theod,  Certainly,  Socrates,  he  used  to  profess  in  the  strong- 
est manner  that  he  was  the  superior  of  all  men  in  this  respect 

Soc,  To  be  sure,  friend;  for  who  would  have  paid  a  large    .-q 
sum  for  the  privilege  of  talking  to  him,  if  be  had  really  ^ 
persuaded  his  visitors  that  no  one,  whether    prophet    or    any 
other,  was  better  able  to  judge  the  true  or  probable  erent  in  the 
future  than  every  man  could  for  himself? 

Theod.  That  is  most  certain. 

Soc.  And  legislation  and  expediency  are  all  concerned  with 
the  future  ;  and  every  one  will  admit  that  States,  in  passing  laws, 
must  often  fail  of  their  highest  interests  ? 

Theod.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  Then  we  may  fairly  argue  against  yonr  master,  that  he 
must  admit  one  man  to  be  wiser  than  another,  and  that  the 
wiser  is  a  measure ;  but  I,  who  know  nothing,  am  not  at  all 
obliged  to  accept  the  honor  which  the  advocate  of  Protagoras 
was  just  now  forcing  upon  me,  whether  I  would  or  not,  of  being 
a  measure  of  anything. 

Theod,  That  is  the  way,  Socrates,  in  which  this  theory  ia 

i  Bending  S^. 


.-^ 
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best  nsfotad  ;  alihougli  1m  k  alto  eui^  in  iIm  Muhoritf 

he  Miigus  to  Uie  opinioM  of  otei%  who  polpdUj  gtwB  Ao  Km  io 

his  own  doctrioat. 

Soe.  There  are  louij  wapi  TheoJorni,  hi  which  the 
thai  the  opinioii  of  evoiy  omd  m  tnw  aoj  he  rafirted  |  b«t 
it  more  difllcoltj  in  pfOfiag  tlMtt  momHituy  etoiei  of 
out  of  which  arifo  lenMiiione  and  opiniona  in  aciconbif  wMh 
them,  are  also  nntme.  I  may,  however,  be  mistahw,  and 
hi^w  thej  are  really  nnasssilahlei  and  Ihoae  who  say  thaft 
ia  eridenoe  of  thm,  and  that  th^are  matten  of  frniwrl«d|gs^ 
amy  probably  be  right;  in  which  case  oor  filend 
not  been  hr  from  the  mark  in  identifying  peremption 
edge.  Here,  then,  let  ns  spproach  nearer,  as  the  advoenlo  of 
Protagoras  desires,  and  give  the  truth  of  the  nntvenal  ftns  a 
riug :  is  the  theory  sound  or  not?  at  any  rate,  no  smaQ  war  ia 
raging  about  this  wny,  and  there  are  many  eombatants. 

Tkeod,  No  small  war,  indeed,  for  in  Ionia  the  sect  nmhaa 
rapid  strides;  the  disciples  of  Heraeleitus  are  most  eneigetio 
upholders  of  the  doctrine. 

Soc  Then  we  are  the  more  bound,  my  dear  Theodoras^  to 
examine  the  question  from  the  begiiining  as  set  forth  by  thefl»* 
selves. 

TheocL  Certainly  we  are.  About  these  speculations  of  Hem- 
cleitus,  whidi,  as  you  say,  are  as  old  as  Homer,  or  even  older 
vtill,  the  £phesiaos  themselves,  who  profess  to  know  them,  aro 
downright  mad,  and  you  cannot  talk  with  them  about  them. 
For,  in  accordance  with  their  text-books,  they  are  alwaya  iu 
oration ;  but  as  for  dwelling  upon  an  argument  or  a  question, 
and  quietly  asking  and  answering  in  turn,  they  are  absolntelj 
« g^  without  the  power  of  doing  this ;  or  rather,  they  have  no 
particle  of  rest  in  them,  and  they  are  in  a  state  (^  n^atioo 
of  reAt  which  no  words  can  express.  If  yon  ask  any  of  them  a 
question,  he  will  produce,  as  from  a  quiver,  sayings  brief  and 
dark,  and  shoot  them  at  you ;  and  if  you  inquire  the  reaaon  of 
what  he  has  said,  you  will  be  hit  by  some  other  new  foag^ed 
word,  and  will  make  no  way  with  any  of  them,  nor  they  with 
one  another ;  for  their  great  care  is,  not  to  allow  of  any  settled 
principle  either  in  their  arguments  or  iu  their  minds,  conceivin|^y 
as  I  imagine,  that  this  would  be  stationttry  ;  and  they  are  at  war 
with  the  stationary,  which  they  would  like,  if  they  could,  to  ban« 
ish  utterly. 

Soc.  I  suppose,  Theodorus,  that  you  have  only  seen  them 
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wheu  they  were  fighting,  aud  have  never  sUjed  wlih  them  in 
lime  of  peace,  for  they  are  no  friends  of  joun;  and  their  peace 
doctrines  are  only  commuuicated  by  them  at  leisare,  as  I  imag- 
ine, to  those  disciples  of  theirs  whom  they  waut  to  make  like 
themselves.  .  . 

.  Theod.  Disciples  I  my  good  sir,  they  have  nomi;  men  of  this 
sort  are  not  one  anotlier*s  disciples,  but  they  grow  up  anyhow, 
and  get  their  inspiration  anywhere,  each  of  them  saying  of  his 
neighbor  that  he  knows  nothing.  From  these  men,  then,  as  X 
was  going  to  remark,  you  will  never  get  a  reason,  whether  with' 
their  will  or  without  their  will ;  we  must  tnke  the  question  out 
of  their  hands,  and  make  the  analysis  ourselves,  as  if  we  were 
doing  a  geometrical  problem. 

Soc.  That  is  very  true ;  but  as  touching  the  said  problem, 
have  we  not  heard  from  the  ancients,  who  concealed  their  wis- 
dom from  the  many  in  poetical  figures,  that  Oceauus  and  Tethys, 
the  origin  of  all  things,  are  streams,  and  that  nothing  is  at  rest ; 
and  now  the  modems,  in  their  superior  wisdom,  have  declared 
the  same  openly,  that  the  cobbler  too  may  hear  and  learn  of 
them,  and  no  longer  foolishly  imagine  that  some  things  are  at 
rest  and  others  in  motion  —  having  learned  that  all  is  motion, 
he  will  duly  honor  his  teachers  ?  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
opposite  doctrine,  Theodorus, 

^  That  is  alone  onmoTed  which  if  named  the  oniferM.*' 

This  is  the  language  of  Parmenides,  Melissus,  and  their  follow- 
ers, who  stoutly  maintain  that  all  being  is  one  and  self-contained, 
and  has  no  place  in  which  to  move.  What  shall  we  say,  friend, 
to  all  these  people ;  for,  advancing  step  by  step,  we  have  im- 
perceptibly got  between  the  combatants,  and,  unless  we  can  pro- 
tect our  retreat,  we  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  our  rashness —  .q. 
like  the  players  in  the  palaestra  who  are  caught  upon  the 
line,  and  are  dragged  different  ways  by  the  two  parties.  There- 
fore I  think  that  we  had  better  b^n  by  considering  those  whom 
we  first  accosted,  ^  the  river-god^/'  and,  if  we  find  any  truth  in 
them,  we  will  pull  ourselves  over  to  their  side,  and  try  to  get 
away  from  the  others.  But  if  the  partisans  of  ^  the  whole  "  ap- 
pear to  speak  more  truly,  we  will  fiy  off  from  the  party  which 
would  move  the  immovable  to  them.  And  if  we  find  that 
neitlier  of  them  have  anything  reasonable  to  say,  we  shall  be  in 
a  ridiculous  position,  having  ourselves  to  assert  our  own  poor 
opinion  and  reject  that  of  ancient  aud  &mous  men.     O  Theodo- 


tiwrB  11  toch  a  ntkf 

Tkgod.  Nsf,  Soenm 
ifpo  partiaB  have  to  waj 

SoCm    MJMUk   0ZMDM8 

qoeadoo  which,  I  hmttf^ 

How  do  tbej  eooeovi 

nocioQ?     Dofkmfm 

to  think,  that  thera  m  tvo  kkii  of 

haTo  jonr  opinioo  «poB  tiba  poiati 

from  one  pbee  to  aaol 
noc  that  mocioii  ? 

7^l€odL  Tee. 

Soe.  And  this  may  be  aanaod  to  ha 
Bot  when  a  thing  grows  old» 
white,  or  hard  from  being  soft,  or  nndergoas 
while  remaining  in  the  same  plaee,  maj  not  that  ba  pmpmify 
described  as  motion  of  another  kind  ? 

TMeoiL  That  is  m j  view. 

Soc  Which  is  oertainlj  the  tme  view.  I  ai^,  than,  Aaft 
there  are  these  two  kinds  of  notion,  ^  dmnge^*  and  **  mntiiM 
in  place." 

Tkeod,  Ton  are  right. 

Soe.  And  now,  haying  made  this  distinction,  let  na  mMroM 
onrselTos  to  those  who  saj  that  all  is  motion,  and  ask  thana 
whether  all  things  aooordiog  to  them  have  the  two  kinds  of  hmh 
tioo,  and  are  dianged  as  well  ns  mofe  in  plaee*  or  is  one  thh^ 
moved  in  both  ways,  and  another  only  in  one  way  ? 

7^£0<L  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  to  answer ;  bot  I  thiBk 
that  they  would  say  **  in  both  ways  only." 

Soc  Tes,  my  fiiend ;  for,  if  not,  then  manifestly  the  name 
things  wonld  be  in  motion  and  at  rest,  and  there  wonld  be  no 
more  tmth  in  saying  that  all  things  are  in  motion,  than  that  aD 
are  at  rest 

fheod.  Ton  speak  most  troly. 

Soe.  And  if  they  are  to  be  in  motion,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
devoid  of  motion,  they  mnst  snppose  that  all  tfaings  havtt 
*®*   always  every  sort  of  motion? 

Theod.  Most  true. 

Soe.  Consider  this  further  point:  did  we  not  nnderatand 
them  to  explain  the  generation  of  heat,  whiteness,  or  anything 
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eUe.  in  some  such  maDner  as  this :  were  they  not  saying  that 
each  of  them  is  moving  between  the  agent  and  the  patient,  to- 
gether with  a  perception,  and  the  patient  then  becomes  perci)>- 
ieut  but  not  perception,  and  the  agent  a  quale  but  not  a  quality  ? 
I  suspect  that  quality  may  appear  a  strange  term  to  you,  and 
that  you  do  not  understand  the  word  when  thus  generalized. 
Then  I  will  take  particular  cases :  I  mean  to  say  that  the  pro- 
ducing power  or  agent  becomes  neither  heat  nor  whiteness,  but 
hot  and  white,  and  the  like  of  other  things.  For  I  must  re- 
peat what  I  said  before,  that  neither  the  agent  nor  patient  have 
any  absolute  existence,  but  as  they  come  together  and  generate 
sensations  and  objects  of  sense,  Uie  one  becomes  of  a  certain 
quality,  and  the  o^er  is  percipient     Tou  remember  this  ? 

Theod.  Of  course. 

Soc.  We  may  leave  the  rest  of  their  theory  unexamined,  but 
we  must  not  forget  to  ask  them  the  only  question  with  which 
we  are  concerned :  Are  all  things  in  motion  and  flux  ?  Is  that 
what  you  say  ? 

TheotL  Yes,  they  will  reply. 

Soc.  And  they  are  moved  in  both  those  ways  which  we  dis- 
tinguished ;  that  is  to  say,  they  move  and  are  also  changed  ? 

neoiL  Of  course,  if  the  motion  is  to  be  perfect 

Soe.  If  they  only  moved,  and  were  not  changed,  we  should 
be  able  to  say  what  are  the  kinds  of  things  which  are  in  motion 
and  flux  ? 

Theod.  Exactly. 

Soe.  But  now,  since  not  even  white  continaes  to  flow  white, 
and  the  very  whiteness  is  a  flux  or  change  which  is  i>assing  into 
another  color,  and  will  not  remain  white,  can  the  name  of  any 
color  be  rightly  applied  to  anything  ? 

TheotL  That  is  impossible,  Socrates,  either  in  the  case  of  this 
or  of  any  other  quality,  if  while  we  are  using  the  word  the 
object  is  escaping  in  the  flux. 

Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  perceptions,  such  as  sight 
and  hearing,  or  any  other  kind  of  perception  ?  Is  there  any 
stopping  in  the  act  of  seeing  and  hearing  ? 

Theod,  That  is  not  to  be  supposed,  if  all  things  are  in  mo- 
tion. 

Soc.  Then  we  must  not  speak  of  seeing  any  more  than  of  not 

seeing,  nor  of  any  perception  more  than  of  any  non-perception, 

if  all  things  have  every  kind  of  motion? 

Theod.  Certainly  not 
u  in.  25 
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Soe.  Tet  scieuoe  it  peroeptkn*  m  TheMtotai  and  I 
suying. 

Theod.  That  vras  and. 

Soc  Then  when  we  were  asked  what  la  knowMga^  wa  ao 
more  answered  what  is  knowledge  than  what  is  not  knowladfef 

7^Wm2.  That  would  seem  to  he  the  troth.  *> 

Soe.  Here,  then,  ia  a  fine  resnit :  we  corrected  our  fint  aa- 
183  '^^^  ^°  ^^^  eageraess  to  prore  that  nodiing  is  at  rmtfU 
Bat  if  nothing  ia  at  rest,  ererj  answer  upon  whsiiBifer  aolijaaa 
is  equally  right :  joa  may  say  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not  tUa  % 
or,  if  you  prefer,  *<  beoomes*  this;  and  if  we  say  ^becomasb^ 
wo  shall  not  then  hamper  them  with  words  ezpreasiTe  of  reat    ' 

I%€od.  You  are  quite  right 

Soc.  Yes,  Theodoras,  except  in  saying  "  this  "and  **not  tibia.* 
Hut  you  ought  not  to  use  the  woi^  ^  this"  or  ** not  this»*  tar 
there  is  no  motion  in  **  this  "  or  <*  not  this ; "  the  maintainers  of 
tlie  doctrine  have  aa  yet  no  words  to  express  themselres,  and 
must  get  a  new  language.  I  know  of  no  word  that  will  anit 
them,  except,  perhaps,  **  in  uo  way,"  which  is  perfectly  indef* 
inite. 

T^heod.  Yes,  that  manner  of  speaking  is  certainly  true  to 
their  character. 

Soc.  And  so,  Theodoras,  we  have  got  rid  of  your  friend,  and 
have  not  yet  assented  to  his  doctrine,  that  every  man  is  tha 
measure  of  all  things  —  he  must  be  a  wise  man  who  is  a  maaa- 
lire ;  neither  can  we  allow  that  knowledge  is  perception,  car- 
Uiiuly  not  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  perpetual  flux,  unless  our  friend 
Theaetetos  b  able  to  convince  us. 

Theod.  Very  good,  Socrates ;  and  now  that  the  argument 
about  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  has  been  completed,  I  sua 
absolved  from  answering,  according  to  the  agreement 

TheaeL  Not,  Theodoras,  until  you  and  Socrates  have  dta- 
cussed  the  doctrine  of  those  who  say  that  all  things  are  at  reat»- 
A6  you  were  proposing. 

Theod.  You,  Theaetetus,  who  are  a  young  rogue,  must  not 
instigate  your  elders  to  a  breach  of  fiiith,  but  prepare  yourself  - 
to  answer  Socrates  in  the  remainder  of  the  argument 

The<xeL  Yes,  if  he  wishes ;  but  I  would  rather  have  heard 
about  the  doctrine  of  rest 

TTieod.  Invite  Socrates  to  an  argument -*  invite  horsemen  to 
the  open  pUin  ;  do  but  ask  him,  and  he  will  answer. 

Soc,  Nevertheless,  Theodoras,  I  am  afraid   that  I  shall  not 
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Theod,  Not  comply  I  for  what  reHSon  ? 

Soc  My  Tvtaou  is  tliat  I  have  a  kind  of  revereDoe ;  not  so 
much  for  Melissiu  and  the  othersy  who  taj  that  *^  all  is  one  and 
at  rest,"  as  for  the  great  leader  himself  ParmeaideSt  Tenerable 
and  awfuly  as  in  Homeric  language  he  maj  be  called ;  him  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  approach  in  a  spirit  unworthy  of  him. 
I  met  him  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and  I  was  a  mere  youth, 
and  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  glorious  deptii  of  mind.  .  ^ . 
And  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  not  understand  his  language, 
and  may  fall  short  even  more  of  his  meaning ;  and  I  fear  above 
all  that  the  nature  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  main  subject  of 
our  discussion,  may  be  thrust  out  of  sight  by  the  unbidden 
guests  who  will  come  pouring  in  upon  us,  if  they  are  permitted  ; 
besides,  the  question  which  we  are  now  stirring  is  of  immense 
extent,  and  will  be  treated  unfidrly  if  only  considered  by  the 
way  ;  or  if  treated  adequately  and  at  length,  will  put  into  the 
shade  the  question  of  science.  But  neither  of  these  things  ought 
to  be  allowed,  and  I  must,  if  I  can,  by  the  midwives'  art,  try  to 
delivt^r  Theaetetus  of  his  conceptions  about  knowledge. 

The(zet  Very  well  ;  if  you  think  that,  do  as  you  say. 

JSoc.  Once  more,  Theaetetus,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  the 
original  question :  you  were  sayings  were  yon  not,  that  percep- 
tion is  knowledge? 

TheaeL  I  was. 

Soc.  And  if  any  one  were  to  ask  you,  With  what  does  a 
man  see  black  and  white  colors  ?  and  with  what  does  he  hear 
sharp  and  flat  sounds  ?  —  you  would  say,  if  I  am  not  mii^trftlr^^^ 
'^  With  the  eyes  and  with  the  ears." 

TheaeL  I  should. 

Soc,  The  free  use  of  words  and  phrases,  rather  than  minute 
precision,  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
the  opposite  is  pedantic ;  but  sometimes  this  predsioii  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  believe  that  the  answer  which  yon  have  just  given 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  incorrectness ;  for  which  is  more  cor- 
rect, to  say  that  we  see  or  hear  with  the  eyes  and  with  the  ears, 
or  through  the  eyes  and  through  the  ears  ? 

TheaeL  I  should  say,  Socrates,  '*  through,"  rather  than  **  with." 

Soe.  Yes,  my  boy  ;  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  we  are  Tro- 
jan horses,  in  whom  are  perched  several  unconnected  senses,  not 
meeting  in  some  one  nature,  of  which  they  are  the  instruments, 
whether  you  term  this  soul  or  not,  with  which  through  these  we 
perceive  objects  of  sense. 


.  J\ 
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TheeuL  I  agree  with  jo«  in  thinkiug  diet 

Soe.  The  reeaon  why  I  em  thus  precipe  ii,  beeenee  I 
kuow  whether  we  pereeiTe  hledc  end  white  through  ^bm 
indeed,  bat  with  one  end  the  Hune  pert  of  ourwlTee.  end 
other  qnmlitiee  throogh  other  orgen%  or  whether,  if  eeked  Ite 
question,  you  would  refer  ell  sodi  peroepthme  lo  tbo  body. 
Perhaps,  howerer,  I  had  better  allow  jon  to  enswer  ftr  jonr-^ 
sel£  Tell  me,  then,  are  not  the  ofgans  throogh  whieh  jam 
peroeiTe  warm  and  held  and  Bgfat  and  sweety  organe  of  dhn 
body? 

ThmmL  Of  the  body,  eertainly. 
.g.        Soc  Aod  yon  would  admit  that  what  yon 
through  one  fiiculty  you  eannot  peroetre  through 
the  objects  of  heariii|^  for  example,  cannot  be  peroeiTed 
sight,  or  the  objects  of  sight  through  hearing  ? 

TheaeL  Of  coarse  I  shall  admit  that. 

Soe.  If  yoa  have  any  thought  about  both  of  them,  this 
men  perception  cannot  come  to  you  either  through  the  one  or 
the  other  organ  ? 

TheaeL  It  cannoL 

Soe.  How  about  sounds  and  colors ;   in  the  first  plnee^ 
would  admit  that  they  both  exist  ? 

TTieaeL  Tes. 

Soe.  And  that  either  of  them  is  different  from  the  other, 
the  same  witli  itself? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  that  both  are  two,  and  each  of  them  is  one  ? 

TheaeL  Tes. 

Soc.  Yon  can  further  observe  whether  they  are  like  or  unUko 
one  another  ? 

2%eaeL  I  dare  say. 

Soe.  But  throogh  what  do  you  perceive  all  this  about  them  ? 
for  you  cannot  i^prehend,  either  through  hearing  or  throogh 
seeing,  that  which  they  have  in  common.  Let  me  give  yoa  an 
illustration :  if  I  were  to  ask  whether  sounds  and  colors  an 
saline  or  not  (supposing  that  there  were  any  meaning  in  anoh 
a  question),  you  would  be  able  to  tell  me  what  foculty  would 
determine  that —  not  sight  nor  hearing,  as  is  evident,  but  some- 
thing else  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly  ;  the  foculty  of  taste. 

Soc.  Very  good ;  and  what  power  or  instrument  will  deter* 
mine  the  general  notions  which  are  common,  not  only  to  the 
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senses  but  to  all  things,  and  which  jou  call  being  and  not-being, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  about  which  I  was  just  now  asking  — 
what  organs  will  joa  assign  to  the  perception  of  these  ? 

TheaeL  Yon  are  speaking  of  being  and  not-being,  likeness 
and  unlikeness,  sameness  and  difference,  and  also  of  nnitj  and 
other  uambers  applied  to  objects  of  sense ;  and  yon  mean  to  ask^ 
through  what  bodily  organ  the  sonl  perceives  odd  and  even  nnm* 
bers  and  other  aritiimetical  notions  ? 

Soe.  Tou  follow  me  exoeUentlj,  Theaetetns ;  that  is  precisely 
what  I  am  asking. 

TheaeL  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  cannot  answer ;  my  only  notion 
is,  that  they  have  no  separate  organ,  bnt  that  the  sonl  perceives 
tiie  uuiversals  of  all  things  by  herselfl 

Soe,  You  are  a  beauty,  Theaetetns,  and  not  ngly,  as  Theo- 
dorus  was  saying ;  for  he  who  utters  the  beautiful  is  himself 
beautiful  and  good.  And  besides  being  beautiful,  you  have 
done  well  in  releasing  me  fix)m  a  very  long  discussion,  if  you 
are  clear  that  the  soul  views  some  things  by  herself  and  others 
through  the  bodily  organs.  For  that  was  my  own  opinion,  and 
I  wanted  you  to  agree  with  me. 

TJiBoeU  And  that  is  manifest. 

Soc  And  to  which  class  would  yon  refer  being  or  es*  .^^ 
sence ;  for  this,  of  all  our  notions,  is  the  most  universal  ? 

Thecut,  I  should  say,  to  that  class  which  the  sonl  seeks  of 
herself 

Soc,  And  would  you  say  this  also  of  like  and  unlike,  some 
and  other? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  would  you  say  the  same  of  the  noble  and  base, 
and  of  good  and  evil  ? 

TheaeL  Those,  as  I  conceive,  are  notions  whose  essences, 
above  all  others,  the  soul  contemplates  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  comparing  within  herself  things  past  and  present  with 
the  future. 

Soe,  And  does  she  not  perceive  the  hardness  of  that  which  is 
hard  by  the  touch,  and  the  softness  of  that  which  is  soft  equally 
by  the  touch  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc,  Bnt  their  existence  and  what  they  are,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  one  another,  and  the  essential  nature  of  this  opposition, 
the  soul  herself  endeavors  to  decide  for  us ;  reviewing  them 
and  comparing  them  with  one  another? 
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Tksoii.  CertiiiDly. 

Soe.  The  limple  Mntmtioiit  whieh  resch  the  aoiil  throo^  the 
body  are  given  at  birth  to  men  and  aeimab  by  monm,  iMt 
thdr  reflectioiit  on  these  and  on  their  mlationt  to  being  mad 
nae,  are  slowly  and  hardly  gained,  if  they  aie  ever  fuaed,  hf 
education  and  long  experience. 

J^ecMC.  Assuredly. 

Soe.  Aiid  can  a  man  attein  tmth  who  fidls  of  efteiniiy  be* 
ing?  •   .    .. 

TheaeL  Impossible. 
:.   Soe.  And  can  he  who  misses  the  tmth  of  anythingi  hnm  a 
knowledge  of  that  thing? 

TheaeL  He  cannoL 

Soe,  Then  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  impressione  of 
sense,  bat  in  reasoning  about  them  ;  in  that  only,  and  not  in 
the  mere  impression,  truth  and  being  can  be  attained? 

TheaeL  .  Clearly. 

Soe  And  would  you  call  the  two  processes  by  the  aame 
name,  when  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  them  ? 

TheaeL  That  will  not  be  right 

Soe,  And  what  name  would  yon  gi?e  to  seeing,  hearing 
smelling,  being  cold  and  being  hot  ? 

TheaeL  I  should  call  all  that  peroeiTing  —  what  other  name 
could  be  given  them  ? 

Soe.  Perception  would  be  the  collective  name  of  them? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soe.  Which,  as  we  say,  has  no  part  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  any  more  than  of  being  ? 

TlieaeL  Certainly  not 

Soe.  And  therefore  cannot  have  any  part  in  scienoe  or 
knowledge  ? 

TheaeL  No. 

Soe.  Then  perception,  Theaetetus,  can  never  be  the  same  aa 
knowledge  or  science  ? 

The€ieL  That  is  evident,  Socrates;  and  knowledge  is  now 
most  clearly  proved  to  be  different  from  perception. 
.  g-  Soe.  But  the  original  aim  of  our  discussion  was  to  find 
out  rather  what  knowledge  is  than  what  it  is  not;  at  the 
same  time  we  have  made  some  progress,  for  we  no  longer  seek 
for  knowledge  in  perception  at  all,  but  in  that  oUier  prooesay 
however  called,  in  which  the  mind  is  alone  and  engaged  with 
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TheaeL  Tliat,  Socrates,  as  I  conceive,  is  called  thinking. 

Soc,  You  conceive  truly.  And  now,  mj  friend,  plea«e  to 
begin  again  at  this  point ;  and  having  first  wiped  out  of  your 
memory  all  that  has  preceded,  see  if  you  have  now  Arrived  at 
any  clearer  yiew,  and  once  more  say  what  is  knowledge* 

ThecteL  I  cannot  say,  Socrates,  that  knowledge  is  all  opinion, 
because  there  may  be  a  false  opinion ;  but  I  wUl  venture  to  pny, 
that  knowledge  is  true  opiniim ;  let  this  then  be  my  auswer ; 
and  if  this  in  turn  is  disproved,  I  must  try  to  find  another. 

Sac  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  answer,  Theat*- 
tetus,  and  not  in  your  former  hesitating  strain,  for  if  we  are 
bold  we  shall  gain  one  of  two  advantages ;  either  we  shall  find 
that  which  we  seek,  or  we  shall  be  less  likely  to  think  that  we 
know  what  we  do  not  know — and  this  surely  is  no  mean  re- 
ward. And  now,  what  are  you  saying  ?  —  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  opinion,  one  true  and  the  other  &lse ;  and  you  define 
knowledge  to  be  the  true? 

TheaeL  Tes,  that  is  my  present  yiew. 

Soc,  Is  it  worth  while  for  us  to  resume  the  discussion  tonch- 
ing  opinion  ? 

TheaeL  To  what  are  yon  referring  ? 

Soc,  There  is  a  point  which  often  troubles  me,  and  is  a  great 
perplexity  to  me,  both  in  relation  to  myself  and  others.  I  can- 
not make  out  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  mental  experience  to 
which  I  refer. 

TheaeL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  How  there  can  be  false  opinion  :  that  still  troubles  the 
eye  of  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  determine  whether  I  shall  leave 
the  question,  or  begin  over  again  in  a  new  way. 

TheaeL  Why  not,  Socrates,  at  least  if  there  is  any  necessity 
for  this  ?  Were  not  you  and  Theodoras  remarking  truly  that 
the^e  b  no  sort  of  hurry  in  these  discussions  ? 

Soc,  You  are  right  in  reminding  me,  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  no  harm  in  retracing  our  steps  and  begintiing  again.  Better 
a  little  which  is  well  done,  than  a  great  deal  imperfectly. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc,  Well,  and  what  is  the  difficulty  ?  Do  we  not  speak  of 
false  opinion,  and  say  that  one  man  holds  a  false  and  another  a 
true  opinion,  as  though  there  were  some  natural  distinction  be* 
tween  them  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  what  we  say. 

Soc,  All  things  and  everything  are   either   known   or   not 
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.  gg  known.     I  leaTe  oat  of  view  tlie  intennedkta  co&eepCiou 
of  forgetting  and  loftrning^  beotuae  Umj  have  notUiig  to 
do  with  our  present  qoestioa. 

TAeaeL  There  can  be  no  doabt,  Socrafeety  if  70a  ezdvdi 
these,  that  there  is  no  other  altematiTe  bat  knowing  or  isoi 
knowing  a  thing. 

Soe,  And  mast  not  he  who  has  an  opinion,  have  an  opinion 
about  something  whidi  be  knows  or  does  not  know  ? 

TAeaeL  He  must. 

Soe.  He  who  knows,  cannot  bat  know ;  and  he  who  does  nol 
knowy  cannot  know  ? 

TheatL  Of  course. 

Soe.  Whfit  shall  we  say  then  of  fhlse  opinion  P  Doea  he  who 
has  a  false  opinion  think  that  whidi  he  knows  to  be  some  <»ther 
thing  which  he  knows,  and  knowing  both,  is  he  at  the  same  Uma 
ignorant  of  both  ? 

TheaeL  That,  Socrates,  is  impossible.  • 

Soc.  But  perhaps  he  thinks  of  something  which  he  does  not 
know  as  some  other  thing  which  he  does  not  know  ;  for  exam- 
ple, he  knows  neither  Theaetetiis  nor  Socrates,  and  yet  ha 
fancies  that  Theaetetus  is  Socrates,  or  Socrates  Theaetetna  ? 

TheatL  That  can  never  be. 

Soc.  But  surely  he  cannot  suppose  that  what  he  does  not 
know  is  what  he  knows,  or  that  what  be  knows  is  what  he  di 
not  know  ? 

HieaH.  That  would  be  monstrous. 

Soe,  Where,  then,  is  false  opinion  ?     For  all  things  are 
known  or  unknown,  and  there  can  be  no  opinion  which  is  not 
included  under  one  or  the  other. 

TkeaeU  Most  true. 

Sac.  Suppose  that  we  remoye  the  quesfaon  out  of  the  sphere 
of  knowiog  or  not  knowing,  into  that  of  being  and  noUbeing. 

ThoiuL  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  May  we  not  suspect  that  he  who  thinks  of  anything 
which  is  not,  will  think  what  is  fidse,  whatever  in  other  respecta 
may  be  the  state  of  his  mind  ? 

TheaeL  That,  again,  I  should  imagine  to  be  true,  Socrates. 

Soe,  Then  suppose  some  one  to  say  to  us,  Tlieaetetus,  is  this 
possible  ?  Can  any  man  think  that  which  is  not,  either  ma  a 
self-existent  substance  or  a  predicate  of  another  ?  And  suppose 
that  we  answer,  ^  Tes,  he  can,  when  he  thinks  that  whi<^  is 
not  true."     That  will  be  our  answer. 
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TheaeL  Tes. 

Soc,  And  is  the  like  of  this  to  be  foond  anywhere  else  ? 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  Can  a  man  see  something  and  yet  see  nothing  ? 

ThecteL  Impossible. 

Soc.  Bat  if  be  sees  any  one  thing,  he  sees  something  that 
exists.  •  Do  you  suppose  that  one  thing  is  ever  to  be  found 
among  non-existing  Uiings  ? 

TheaeL  I  do  not 

Soc.  He,  then,  who  sees  anything  sees  that  which  is  ? 

TheasL  That  is  clear. 

Soc.  And  he  who  hears  anything  hears  some  one  thing,  .^^ 
and  henrs  that  which  is  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Socn  And  he  who  touches  something  touches  some  one  thing, 
which  is  one  and  therefore  is  ? 

Theaet.  That  again  is  true. 

Soc.  And  does  not  he  who  thinks,  think  some  one  thing  ? 

Theaet  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  does  not  he  who  thinks  some  one  thing,  think 
something  which  is  ? 

TJieaet.  I  agree. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  thinks  of  that  which  is  not,  thinks  of 
not!  ling? 

Theaet  Clearly. 

Soc.  And  he  who  thinks  of  nothing,  does  not  think  at  all  ? 

Theaet  That  is  obvious. 

Soc.  Then  no  one  can  think  that  which  is  not,  either  as  a 
self-existent  substance  or  a  predicate  of  another  ? 

Theaet  Clearly  not 

Soc.  Then  to  think  fidsely  is  different  from  thinking  that 
which  is  not? 

Theaet  Yes,  different 

Soc.  Then  false  opinion  has  no  existence  in  na,  either  in  the 
sphere  of  being  or  of  knowledge  ? 

Theaet  Certainly  not 

Soc.  But  may  not  the  following  be  the  description  of  what 
we  express  by  this  name  ? 

Theaet  What? 

Soc.  May  we  not  suppose  that  Mse  opinion  or  thought  is  a 
sort  of  heterodoxy  ;  a  person  may  make  an  exchange  in  his 
mind,  and  say  that  one  real  object  is  another  real  object     For 
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tbus  lie  ftlwajB  thinks  that  which  ii»  hot  he  mitpieoee  the 
ji'cts  of  hit  thought,  end  miiting  of  whet  he  is  eonsidttriaSt  ba 
niey  be  tralj  said  to  here  false  opinion. 

TheaeL  Now  you  eppear  to  me  to  have  said  the  azeot  txwA,  i 
when  a  inan  pats  the  base  iu  the  place  of  the  nohle^  or  tte 
noble  in  the  place  of  the  base,  tlien  his  has  trnlj  false  opioioii. 

Soe,  I  see,  Theaetetns,  Ihat  yonr  Ihar  has  disappeavedv  and 
that  you  are  beginning  to  despise  me. 

TheaeL  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Soe.  Ton  think,  if  I  am  not  mistakent  thai  joar  ^  truly 
fidse "  is  safe  from  my  oeusure,  and  that  I  shall  ner«r  aak 
whether  there  can  be  a  swifl  which  is  slow,  or  a  heavy  whioh  is 
light,  or  any  process  of  natnre  whioh  is  a  oontradiotion  in  leroHk 
Bat  I  will  not  insist  npon  this,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  die- 
oonrage  you.  And  so  you  are  satisfied  that  fidse  opiuioo  is 
heterodoxy,  or  the  thought  of  something  else  ? 

Theai^  I  am. 

Soe,  Then  upon  your  view,  the  mind  is  ahle  to  conceiTe  of 
oue  tliiug  as  another? 

HuaH.  True. 

Soc.  Bat  must  not  the  mind,  or  thinking  power,  which  doea 
tliis,  have  a  conception  either  of  both  objects  or  of  one  of  them  ? 

Hiea^  Certainly. 

Soc.  Either  together  or  in  succession  ? 

Theciet,  Very  good. 

Soe.  And  do  you  mean  by  thinking  the  same  which  I  mean  ? 

TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Soe,  I  mean  the  conversation  whicli  the  soul  holds  with  her- 
self in  considering  of  anything.  I  speak  of  what  I  scarcely 
.  ^^  know ;  but  the  soul  wheu  thinking  appears  to  me  to  be  just 
talking  —  asking  questions  of  herself  and  answering  them, 
affirming  and  denying.  And  when  she  has  arrived  at  a  de- 
cision, either  gradually  or  by  a  sudden  impulse,  and  has  at  Inst 
agreed,  and  does  not  doubt,  thb  is  called  her  opinion.  I  aay, 
then,  that  to  form  an  opinion  is  to  speak,  and  opinion  is  a  word 
spoken,  I  mean,  to  one's  self  and  in  silence,  not  aloud  or  to 
another. 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe.  Then  when  any  one  thinks  of  one  thing  as  another,  he 
IH  saying  to  himself  that  one  thing  is  another  ? 

TheaeL  Quite  true. 

Soc,  Now  recollect  whether  you  have  ever  said  to  yourself 
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tliat  tite  noble  is  certainly  base,  or  the  unjust  just;  or,  take  the 
primary  couception  of  all,  —  have  joa  ever  attempted  to  cou* 
vince  youi-self  that  one  thing  is  another  ?     Nay,  even  in  sleep, 
did  you  ever  venture  to  say  to  yourself  that  odd  is  even,  or  ' 
anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Theaet.  Never. 

Soc,  And  do  you  suppose  that  any  other  man,  either  in  lii'* 
senses  or  out  of  them,  ever  seriously  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  an  ox  is  a  horse,  or  that  two  are  one  ? 

Theaet,  Certainly  not 

Soc.  But  if  thinking  is  speaking  to  one's  self^  no  one  speaking 
and  thinking  of  two  objects,  and  apprehending  them  both  in  his 
soul,  will  say  and  think  that  the  one  is  the  other  of  them«  and 
1  must  add,  that  you  will  have  to  let  the  word  **  other  **  alon« 
[t.  e.  not  insist  that  the  abstract  term  ^  other,"  in  Greek  irtpoy 
€rtf}oVf  is  applied  equally  to  both  of  them.  Cp.  Par.  147  C] 
I  mean  to  say,  that  no  one  thinks  the  noble  to  be  base,  or  any- 
thing; of  the  kind. 

Theaet  I  will  give  up  the  word  "  other,"  Socrates ;  and  I 
agree  in  what  you  say. 

Soc.  If  a  man  has  botli  of  tliem  in  his  thoughts,  he  cannot 
think  that  the  one  of  them  is  the  other  ? 

Theaet  True. 

Soc,  Neither,  if  he  has  one  of  them  in  his  mind  and  not  the 
other,  can  he  think  that  the  one  is  the  other? 

Theaet  True  ;  for  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  he  appre- 
hends that  which  Li  not  in  his  thoughts  at  all. 

Soc,  Then  no  one  who  knows  either  both  or  one  of  the  two 
objects  can  think  that  the  one  is  the  other.  And  therefore,  ho 
who  maintains  that  false  ^  doxy  '*  is  heterodoxy  is  talking  non* 
sense ;  for  neither  in  this,  any  more  thau  in  the  previous  way. 
Can  false  opinion  exist  in  us. 

Theaet  No. 

Soc,  But  if;  Theaetetus,  this  is  not  sEdmitted,  then  we  thiUl 
be  driven  into  many  strange  absurdities. 

Theaet  What  are  they  ? 

Soc.  I  will  not  tell  you  until  I  have  endeavored  to  cousidur 
the  matter  in  every  point  of  view.  For  I  should  be  .q. 
ashamed  of  us  if  we  were  driven  in  our  perplexity  to 
admit  the  absurd  consequences  of  which  I  speak.  Bat  if  wo 
are  able  to  find  the  solution,  and  get  away  from  them,  we  may 
regard  them  only  ns  the  difficulties  of  others,  and  the  ridicule 
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will  not  attach  to  ub.     If,  however,  we  utterly  fail,  then  I  sop- 
|KMe  that  we  most  be  humble,  aud   the   argnmeDt,  at 
mercy  we  are,  will  trample  us  under  foot,  as  the  sea-skk 
ftenger  is  trampled  upon  by  the  sailor,  aud  do  auyilung  to  ns. 
Listen,  then,  while  I  tell  yon  how  I  hope  to  find  a  way  oat  of 
our  difficulty. 

TheaeL  Let  me  hear. 

Soe,  I  think  that  we  were  wrong  ui  denying  that  a  man 
might  think  what  he  did  not  know  to  ba  what  he  knew,  bat 
that  there  is  a  way  in  which  this  deception  is  povible. 

TheaeL  You  mean  to  say,  as  I  suspected  at  the  time,  that  I 
may  know  Socrates,  and  at  a  distance  see  some  one  who  is  on* 
known  to  me,  and  whom  I  mistake  for  him,  —  that  is  the  sort 
t»f  case  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Soc.  But  has  not  that  position  been  relinquished  by  ua,  aa 
inTolving  the  absurdity  that  we  should  know  aud  not  know  the 
things  which  we  know? 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc.  Let  us  make  the  assertion,  then,  in  a  different  form, 
which  may  have  a  favorable  issue  or  may  not ;  but  as  we  are 
in  a  great  strait,  every  argument  should  be  turned  over  and 
tested.  Tell  me,  then,  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that  yoa 
may  learn  a  thiug  which  at  one  time  you  did  not  know  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly  you  may. 

Soc.  And  this  may  happen  over  and  over  again  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc,  I  would  have  you  imagine,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the 
mind  of  man  a  block  of  wax,  which  is  of  different  sizes  in  di^ 
ferent  men ;  harder,  moister,  and  having  more  or  less  of  purity 
in  one  than  another,  and  in  some  of  an  intermediate  quality. 

TheaeL  I  see. 

Soc,  Let  us  say  that  this  tablet  is  a  gif^  of  Memory,  the 
mother  of  the  Muses;  and  that  when  we  wish  to  remember 
anything  which  we  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  thought  in  our  own 
luinds,  we  hold  the  wax  to  the  perceptions  and  thoughts,  and  in 
that  receive  the  impression  of  tiiem  as  from  the  seal  of  a  ring ; 
and  that  we  remember  and  know  what  is  imprinted  as  long  as 
the  image  lasts ;  but  when  the  image  is  effaced,  or  cannot  be 
taken,  then  we  forget  aud  do  not  know. 

"^^eaet.  Let  us  imagine  that 

Now,  when  a  person  has  this  knowledge,  and  is  consid* 
omething  which  he  sees  or  hears,  may  not  false  opinion 
>wing  manner  ? 
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T/ieaet.  In  what  manner  ? 

Soc,  When  he  mistakes  for  what  he  knows  sometimes  what 
he  knows,  and  sometimes  what  lie  does  not  know.  We  were 
wrong  before  in  denying  the  pa^tsibility  of  this. 

TheaeL  And  how  would  yon  amend  the  former  statement  ?    • 

Soc,  I  should  begin  by  making  a  list  of  the  impossible  .^^ 
cases  which  must  be  excluded.  No  one  can  think  one 
thing  to  be  another  when  he  does  not  perceive  either  of  them, 
but  has  the  memorial  or  seal  of  both  of  them  in  his  mind ;  nor 
can  any  mistaking  of  one  tiling  for  another  occur,  when  he  only 
knows  one,  and  does  not  know  and  has  no  impression  of  tlie 
other ;  nor  can  he  think  that  what  he  does  not  know  is  what  he 
does  not  know,  or  that  what  lie  knows  is  what  he  does  not 
know  ;  nor  that  one  thing  which  he  perceives  is  another  thing 
which  he  perceives,  or  that  a  tiling  which  he  does  not  perceive 
is  a  thing  which  he  perceives ;  or  that  one  thing  which  he  does 
not  perceive  is  another  thing  which  he  does  not  perceive ;  or 
that  a  thing  which  he  perceives  is  a  thing  which  he  does  not 
perceive ;  nor  again,  can  he  think  that  one  thing  which  he 
knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which  he  has  the  impression  coin-* 
cidiug  with  sense,  is  another  thing  which  he  knows  and  per-* 
ceives,  and  of  which  he  has  the  impression  coinciding  with 
sense  ;  this  last  case,  if  possible,  is  still  more  inconceivable 
than  the  others ;  nor  can  he  think  that  a  thing  which  he  knows 
is  any  other  thing  which  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which 
he  has  the  memorial  coinciding  with  sense ;  nor  so  long  as  ^%^ 
agree,  can  he  think  that  a  thing  which  he  perceives  is  another 
thing  which  he  knows  and  perceives ;  or  that  a  thing  which  he 
does  not  know  and  does  not  perceive,  is  the  same  as  another 
thing  which  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  perceive  ;  or  that  a 
thing  which  he  does  not  know  is  the  same  as  another  thing 
which  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  perceive ;  or  that  a  thing 
which  he  does  not  perceive  is  another  thing  which  he  does  not 
know  and  does  not  perceive :  All  these  utterly  and  absolutely 
exclude  the  possibility  of  false  opinion.  The  only  cases,  if  any, 
which  remain,  are  the  following. 

TheaeU  What  are  they  ?  If  you  tell  me,  then  I  may  perhaps 
underi^tand  you  better ;  for  at  present  I  am  unable  to  follow 
you. 

Soc,  A  person  may  think  that  some  thinp  which  he  knows 
and  perceives,  or  which  he  perceives  and  does  not  know,  are 
some  other  things  which  he  knows ;  or  that  some  things  which 
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d^^^^^  .  what  munoer  ? 
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he  knows  and  peroeivesy  are  oUier  things  whidi  ha  knows  and 
perceives. 

TheaeL  I  understand  jou  less  than  ever  now. 

Soe,  Hear  me  ouoe  more,  then:  I,  knowing  Theodom» 
and  remembering  in  mj  own  mind  whut  sort  of  person  he  is, 
and  what  sort  of  a  person  Tlieaetetus  is,  at  one  time  see  them, 
and  at  another  time  do  not  see  them,  and  sometimes  I  touch 
them,  and  at  another  time  not,  or  at  one  time  I  may  hear  them 
or  perceive  them  in  some  other  waj,  and  at  another  time  not 
{leroeive  them,  bat  still  I  remember  them,  and  know  them  in 
my  own  mind. 

TheaeL  That  is  quite  true. 

Soe,  Then,  first  of  all,  I  want  70a  to  understand  that  a  men 
may  or  may  not  perceive  that  whicli  he  knows. 

TheaeL  True. 

Soe.  And  oftentimes  a  man  will  not  perceive  that  which  he 
tlotfs  not  know,  and  oftentimes  he  will  only  perceive  it. 

TheaeL  That  is  true  again, 
iqo  ^^'  ^^^  whether  yon  can  follow  me  better  now:  Soc- 
rates knows  Theodorus  and  Tbenetetus,  but  he  sees  neither 
of  them,  nor  does  he  perceive  them  in  any  other  way ;  he  can- 
not then  by  any  possibility  imagine  in  his  own  mind  that  The- 
aetetus  is  Theodorus  :  am  I  not  right  ? 

TheaeL  You  are  quite  right. 

Soe.  Then  that  was  the  first  case  of  which  I  spoke  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soe,  The  second  case  was,  that  I,  knowing  one  of  yon  and 
not  knowing  the  other,  and  perceiving  neither,  can  never  think 
that  he  whom  I  do  not  know  is  he  whom  I  know. 

Theaet,  True. 

Soe.  In  the  third  case,  not  knowing  and  not  perceiving  either  of 
you,  I  cannot  think  that  a  person  whom  I  do  not  know  is  some 
one  else  whom  I  do  not  know.  I  need  not  again  go  over  the 
catalogue  of  excluded  cases,  in  which  I  cannot  form  a  fidae 
opinion  about  you  and  Theodorus,  either  because  I  know  both 
or  because  I  am  in  ignorance  of  both,  or  as  knowing  one  and 
not  knowing  the  other.  And  the  same  of  perceiving :  do  yon 
understand  me  ? 

TheaeL  I  do. 

Soe.  The  only  possibility  of  erroneous  opinion  is,  when 
knowing  you  and  Theodorus,  and  having  the  seal  or  impreaaion 
of  both  of  yon  in  the  wux  block,  but  seeing  you  both  imper- 
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fed] J  and  at  a  distance,  I  try  to  assign  the  right  impression  of 
either  of  you  to  the  right  vision,  and  fit  this  into  the  proper 
mould ;  if  I  succeed  in  this,  recognition  will  take  place ;  but  if 
I  fiiil  and  transpose  them,  putting  the  shoe  on  to  the  wrong 
foot  that  is  to  say,  putting  the  vision  of  either  of  yon  on  to  the 
wrong  seal,  or  seeing  you  as  in  a  mirror  when  the  sight  flows 
from  right  to  left —  then  **  heterodoxy "  and  Ulae  opinion  en- 
sues. 
.■ .  2%e<ieL  Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing. 

Soc,  Or  again,  when  I  know  both  of  you,  and  see  as  well  as 
know  one  and  not  the  otiier,  and  knowledge  does  not  accord 
with  perception  —  that  was  a  case  which  yon  did  not  under- 
stand just  now  ? 

TheaeL  No,  I  did  not. 

Soc.  I  meant  to  say,  that  when  a  person  knows  and  per- 
ceives one  of  you,  and  his  knowledge  accords  with  his  percep- 
tion, he  will  never  think  him  to  be  some  other  person,  whom 
he  knows  and  perceives,  and  the  knowledge  of  whom  accords 
witli  his  perception  —  we  agreed  to  that  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc.  But  there  was  an  omission  of  the  further  case,  in  which, 
as  we  say,  false  opinion  may  arise,  when  knowing  both,  or  .^ . 
seeing,  or  having  some  other  sensible  perception  of  both, 
J  fail  in  holding  the  seal  over  against  the  corresponding  sensa- 
tion ;  like  a  bad  archer,  I  miss  and  fall  wide  of  the  mark ; 
and  this  is  called  folsehood. 

ITieaet.  Yes,  truly. 

.  Soc.  When,  therefore,  perception  is  present  to  one  of  the 
seals  or  impressions  and  not  to  the  other,  and  the  mind  fits  the 
seal  of  the  absent  perception  on  the  one  which  is  present,  in 
any  case  of  this  sort  the  mind  is  deceived ;  in  a  word,  if  our 
view  is  sound,  there  can  be  no  error  or  deception  about  things 
which  a  man  does  not  know  and  has  never  perceived,  but  only 
in  things  which  are  known  and  perceived ;  in  these  alone 
opinion  turns  and  twists  about,  and  becomes  alternately  true 
and  false,  —  true  when  the  seals  and  impressions  of  sense 
meet  straight  and  opposite ;  Mae  when  they  go  awry  and  are 
crooked. 

Theaet,  And  is  not  that,  Socrates,  nobly  said  ? 

Soc,  Wait  a  little,  and  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge ;  for 
to  think  truly  is  noble,  but  to  be  deceived  is  base. 

Theaet.  Assuredly. 
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Soe,  The  cause  of  this,  as  they  ny,  is  in  the  wax  :  wli 
the  wax  ia  the  soal  of  any  one  is  deep  and  ahondant,  and 
smooth  and  perfectly  tempered,  then  tlie  impresrions  which  pus 
through  the  senses  and  sink  into  the  [waxen]  heart  of  the  aool^ 
as  Homer  says  in  a  parahle,  meaning  to  imlicate  the  likmev 
of  the  soul  to  wax  (Krjp  mjpov)  —  these,  I  say,  heing  pore  and 
dear,  and  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  wax,  are  also  laatini^  and 
minds  such  as  these  easily  learn  and  easily  retain,  and  are  aot 
liable  to  confusion,  but  haye  fme  thoughts,  ibr  they  haye  planty 
of  room,  and  haying  dear  impressions  of  things,  as  we  teroi 
them,  quickly  distribute  them  into  their  proper  places  on  tbe 
block.  And  such  men  are  called  wise.  Would  yoo  not  agraa 
to  that  ? 

TheaeL  Entirely. 

Soc.  But  when  the  heart  of  any  one  is  shaggy,  as  the  poet 
who  knew  everything  says,  or  muddy  and  of  impure  wax,  or 
very  soil,  or  very  hard,  tlien  there  is  a  corresponding  defect  in 
t)ie  mind :  the  soft  are  good  at  learning,  but  apt  to  fbi^t ; 
and  the  hard  are  the  reverse :  the  shaggy  and  rugged  and 
gritty,  or  those  who  have  an  admixture  of  earth  or  dung  m 
thoir  composition,  have  the  impressions  indistinct,  as  also  the 
.Qjt  hard,  for  there  is  no  depth  in  them;  and  the  soft  too  are 
indistinct,  for  their  impressions  are  easily  confused  and 
fifaci'd.  Yet  greater  is  the  indistinctness  when  they  are  all 
jostled  together  in  a  little  soul,  which  has  no  room.  These  are 
tiie  sorts  of  natures  which  have  false  opinion ;  for  when  thej 
see  or  hear  or  think  of  anything,  they  are  slow  in  assigning  the 
right  objects  to  the  right  impressions :  in  their  stupidity  thej 
confuse  them,  and  are  apt  to  see  and  hear  and  think  amiaa  ; 
and  such  men  are  said  to  be  deceived  in  their  knowledge  of 
objects,  and  ignorant. 

TheaeL  No  man,  Socrates,  can  say  anything  truer  than  that. 

Soe,  Then  now  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  fiilse  opinion 
in  us  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  of  true  opinion  also  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc,  We  have  at  length  satisfactorily  proven  that  beyond  a 
doubt  there  are  these  two  sorts  of  opinion  ? 

TheaeL  Undoubtedly. 

Soc,  Alas,  TheaetetuSy  what  a  tiresome  being  is  a  man  who 
i.H  fond  of  discourse ! 
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Theaet,  What  makes  you  say  that  ? 

Soc.  Because  I  nm  disheartened  at  my  own  stupidity  and 
tiresome  garrulity ;  for  what  other  term  will  describe  the  habit 
of  a  man  who  is  always  talking  ou  all  aides  of  a  question ; 
whose  dullu^s  cannot  be  convinced,  and  yet  he  will  not  leave 
off? 

Tlieaet.  But  what  puts  you  out  of  heart  ?  .     . 

.  Soe.  I  am  not  only  out  of  heart,  but  in  positive  despair ;  for 
I  do  not  know  what  to  answer  if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,  — 
O  Socrates,  have  you  indeed  discovered  that  &lse  opinion  arises 
neither  in  the  comparison  of  the  perceptions  with  one  another 
nor  in  the  thoughts,  but  in  the  union  of  thought  and  perception  ? 
Yes,  I  shall  ray,  with  the  complacence  of  one  who  thinks  that 
he  hHS  made  a  noble  discovery. 

TheaeL  I  do  not  see  anything  to  disgrace  us,  Socrates,  in  this 
discovery. 

Soc.  He  will  say :  You  mean  to  assert  that  the  man  whom 
we  only  think  of  and  do  not  see,  cannot  be  confused  with  the 
horse  which  we  do  not  see  or  touch,  but  only  think  of  and  do 
not  perceive  ?     That  I  believe  to  be  my  meaning,  I  shall  reply. 

ITieaet.  Quite  right 

Soe,  Well,  then,  he  will  say,  according  to  that  argument, 
the  number  eleven,  which  U  only  thought,  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  twelve,  which  is  only  thought  HoTf  would  you  an- 
swer that?  •-... 

TheaeL  I  should  say  that  a  mistake  may  very  likely  arise 
between  the  eleven  or  twelve  which  are  seen  or  handled,  but 
that  no  similar  mistake  can  arise  between  the  eleven  and  twelve 
which  are  in  the  mind. 

.  Soc,  Well,  but  do  yon  think  that  no  one  ever  did  put  before 
his  own  mind  five  and  seven,  —  I  am  not  saying  five  or  ^  ^^ 
seven  men  or  horses,  but  five  or  seven  in  the  abstract ; 
and  these  we  affirm  to  be  the  actual  impressions  on  the  waxen 
block,  in  which  false  opinion  is  held  to  be  impossible  —  I  say, 
did  no  man  ever  ask  himself  how  many  are  the  numbers  five 
and  seven  when  added,  and  answer  that  they  are  eleven,  while 
another  man  thinks  that  they  are  twelve,  or  would  all  agree  in 
thinking  and  saying  that  they  are  twelve  ? 

Theaet  Certainly  not ;    many  would  think  they  are  eleven, 

and  in  the  higher  numbers  the  chance  of  error  is  greater  still ; 

for  I  imsume  that  you  Hre  speaking  of  numbers  in  general. 

Soc.  Exactly  ;  and  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  this  does 
vou  iiL  26 
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not  imply  that  the  twelve  in  the  waxen  blodc  are  wappomi  lo 
be  eleven  ? 

TTtetut.  Yes,  tliat  teems  to  be  the  case. 

Soe.  Then  do  we  not  eome  bade  to  the  old  diflfeoltj?  For 
he  who  falM  into  this  error  does  think  one  thing  wliidi  he 
to  be  another  thing  which  he  knows ;  bat  this,  as  we  aaidp 
impossible,  and  was  the  rerj  argnuient  by  which  we  were 
deHvoring  to  show  that  fklse  opinion  did  not  exist,  beeaose  Che 
incTi table  consequence  would  be  that  the  same  person  wooM  he 
compelled  to  know  and  not  to  know  the  same  thing  at  the  aeme 
time. 

7^(ut  Most  tme. 

Soc.  Then  false  opinion  cannot  be  explained  as  a  coDfbsioii  of 
thought  and  sense,  for  in  that  case  we  could  not  have  been  ndt- 
taken  about  pure  conceptions  of  thought;  and  thus  we  era 
obliged  to  saj,  either  that  false  opinion  does  not  exist,  or  that  a 
man  may  not  know  that  which  he  knows ;  which  altenuUiTe 
do  you  choose  ? 

TheaeL  There  is  no  possibility  of  choosing  either,  Socrmtea. 

Soc.   And    yet  the   argument  will  scarcely  admit  of   both. 
But,  as  we  are  at  our  wits'  end,  suppose  that  we  do  a  shame 
less  thing? 

7%«w<.  What  is  that  ? 

Soe.  Let  us  fittempc  to  explain  the  verb  **  to  know." 

TTuaet,  And  why  is  that  shameless  ? 

Soc,  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  whole  of  our  dis- 
cussion from  the  very  beginning  has  been  a  search  after  knoiH- 
edge,  of  which  we  are  Hssumed  not  to  know  the  nature. 

TheaeL  I  am  aware  of  that 

Soc,  And  when  we  do  not  know  what  knowledge  is,  to  be  ex- 
plaining the  verb  to  **  know  "  —  is  not  that  shameless  ?  The 
truth  is,  Theaetetus,  that  we  have  long  been  infected  with  logi- 
cal impurity.  Thousands  of  times  have  we  repeated  the  words 
<*  we  know,"  and  "  do  not  know,"  and  "  we  have  or  have  nol 
science  or  knowledge,**  as  if  when  we  are  ignorant  about  knowl- 
edge we  could  understand  what  we  were  saying ;  and  at  this 
moment  mark  how  we  are  using  the  words  ^  we  understand," 
•»  we  are  ignorant,"  as  though  we  could  still  employ  thern  if  wc 
were  deprived  of  knowledge  or  science. 

Theaet,  But  if  you  avoid  tliese  expressions,  Socratea,  how 
will  you  ever  argue  at  all  ? 

Soc.  Not  at  all,  unlej*8  I  ceased  to  be  myself.     The  case  woulc 
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be  (lirfereat  if  I  were  a  true  hero  of  dialectic;  and  O  |q^ 
that  such  an  one  were  present,  for  lie  would  have  told  ua  to 
avoid  the  use  of  these  terms ;  at  the  same  time  he  would  not 
have  spared  me  and  my  mode  of  speaking !  But,  seeing  that 
we  are  no  great  wits,  shall  I  Tentare  to  saj  what  knowing  is  ? 
for  I  think  that  the  attempt  may  be  worth  making. 

TheaeL  Then  by  all  means  venture,  and  no  one  shall  find 
fault  with  you  for  using  the  forbidden  terms. 
'   Soe.  You  have  heard  the  common  explanation  of  the  verb 
«* to  know?" 

Theaet.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  at  the  moment. 

Soc.  They  explain  the  word  **  to  know  "  as  meaning  *^  to  have 
knowledge.** 

neatt.  True. 

So€,  I  should  like  to  make  a  slight  change,  and  say  ^  to  pos- 
sess "  knowledge. 

TKeaeU  How  is  that  difierent  from  the  other  ? 

Soc,  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  difference ;  bat  atill  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  and  help  to  test  my  view. 

Ttieaet  I  will,  if  I  can. 

Soe,  I  should  distinguish  **  having  "from  "possessing:**  for 
example,  a  man  may  buy  and  keep  under  his  control  a  garment 
which  he  does  not  wear ;  and  then  we  should  say,  not  that  he 
has,  but  that  he  possesses  the  garment. 

Theaet.  That  would  be  righL 

Soe.  Well,  may  not  a  man  ^  possess  **  and  yet  not  "  have  ** 
knowledge  in  the  sense  of  which  I  am  speaking  ?  As  you  may 
suppose  a  man  to  have  caught  wild  birds  —  doves  or  any  other 
binis  —  and  to  be  keeping  them  in  an  aviary  which  he  has  oon- 
.structed  at  iiome ;  and  then  we  might  say,  in  one  sense,  that  he 
always  has  them  because  he  possesses  them,  might  we  not? 
^    TheiuL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  yet,  in  another  sense,  he  has  none  of  them  ;  but  be 
has  power  over  them,  and  has  them  under  his  hand  in  an  in- 
closure  of  his  own,  and  can  take  and  have  them  whenever  he 
likes ;  he  can  catch  any  which'  he  likes,  and  again  let  them 
go,  and  he  may  do  this  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc.  Once  more,  then,  as  in  what  preceded,  we  made  a  sort 
of  waxen  figment  in  the  mind,  so  let  us  now  suppose  that  in  the 
mind  of  each  man  there  is  an  aviary  of  all  sorts  of  birds  *- 
some  flocking  together  apart  from  the  rest,  others  in  small 
groups,  others  solitary,  flying  anywhere  aud  everywhere. 
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17i€aeL  Let  us  imagiDo  that  done ;  what  is  to  toXkm  f 

Soc.  We  may  suppose  this  receptacle  to  be  emptj  while  we 
are  young,  and  that  the  birds  are  kinds  of  knowledge  ;  when  a 
man  has  gotten  and  detained  in  the  indosore  any  of  thoae  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  knowledge,  then  he  may  be  said  to  have  leemeJ 
or  discovered  the  thing  of  whidi  that  Imowledge  is :  and  this  ii 
to  know. 

TheaeL  Granted.  i 

198  '^'  ^^  'S'^'  when  any  one  wishes  to  catdi  any  of 
these  knowledges  or  sdences,  and  hold  any  of  them  after. 
he  has  taken  them,  and  again  to  let  them  go,  consider  how  he 
will  express  that;  will  he  describe  the  ** catching**  of  diea 
and  the  original  **  possession  "  in  the  same  words  ?  I  will  nuUn 
my  meaning  clearer  by  an  example :  you  admit  that  there  ii 
an  art  of  arithtnetic? 

HieaeL  Very  good. 

Soc,  Conceive  this  under  the  form  of  a  hunt  after  the 
of  odd  and  even  in  general. 

TTietxeL  I  follow. 

Soe.  Having  the  use  of  this  art,  the  arithmetician,  if  I 
not  mistaken,  has  the  arithmetical  sdences  under  his  hand,  and 
can  transmit  them  to  another. 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  he  who  transmits  them  may  be  said  to  teadi  them, 
and  he  who  receives  to  learn  them,  and  he  who  has  them  in 
possession  in  the  aforesaid  aviary  may  be  said  to  know  them. 

Theaet.  Exactly. 

Soc.  Attend  to  what  follows :  must  not  the  perfect  arithme- 
tidaii  know  all  numbers,  for  he  has  the  sdence  of  all  numbers 
in  his  mind  ? 

TheaH.  True. 

Soc,  And  he  ctin  calculate  a  sum  of  numbers  in  his  head,  or 
he  can  reckon  up  the  things  around  him  ? 

Thcojet  Of  course  he  can. 

Soc,  Aiid  to  calculate  a  sum  is  simply  to  consider  how  modi 
such  and  such  a  number  amounls  to  ? 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Soc,  Then  he  considers  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  which  he 
does  know,  for  we  have  already  admitted  that  he  knows   all 
numl)er8 ;   you  have  heard  of  these  perplexing  questions  ? 
'  Thectet.  I  have. 

Soc.  May  we  not  pursue  the  image  of  the  dove?,  and  aaj 
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that  the  chase  after  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds?  one  kind  is 
prior  to  possession,  and  for  the  sake  of  possessioii,  and  the  other 
fi)r  the  sake  of  taking  and  holding  in  die  hands  that  which  is 
possessed  already.  And  thns,  when  a  roan  has  learned  and 
known  something  long  ago,  he  may  resume  and  get  hold  of  his 
knowledge  which  he  has  long  ago  possessed,  bat  has  not  at  hand 
in  his  mind. 

Tlieaet.  True. 
:  •  Soe.  That  was  my  reason  for  asking  what  is  calculation ;  and 
how  we  ought  to  speak  when  an  arithmetician  sets  about  num- 
bering, or  a  grammarian  about  reading?     Shall  we  say,  that 
although  he  knowi^,  he  comes  to  learn  of  himself  what  he  knows? 

Theaet,  That  would  be  too  absurd,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  we  say  that  he  is  going  to  read  or  number  what 
he  does  not  know,  although  we  have  admitted  that  he  knows  .qq 
all  letters  and  all  numbers  ? 

TheaeL  That,  again,  would  be  an  absurdity. 

Soc.  Then  shall  we  say  that  about  names  we  care  nothing  ? 
—  any  one  may  twist  and  turn  the  words  ^knowing"  and 
^  learning  ''  in  any  way  which  he  likes,  but  since  we  have  de- 
termined that  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not  the  having  or 
using  knowledge,  we  do  assert  chat  a  man  cannot  not  possess 
that  which  he  possesses ;  and,  therefore,  in  no  case  can  a  roan 
not  know  that  which  he  knows,  but  he  may  get  a  fa)M  opinion 
about  it;  for  he  may  have  the  knowledge,  not  of  this  partic- 
ular thing,  but  of  some  other ;  when  the  various  numbers  and 
forms  of  knowledge  are  flying  about  in  the  aviary,  and  he  takes 
out  of  them  a  particular  one  for  use,  and  sometimes  the  wrong 
one,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  thought  eleven  to  be  twelve,  he  got 
hold  of  the  ring-dove  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  when  he  wanted 
the  pigeon. 

Theaet,  Yes,  that  is  quite  reasonable. 

Soc,  But  when  he  catches  the  one  which  he  wants,  then  he 
is  not  deceived,  and  has  an  opinion  of  what  is,  and  thus  false 
and  true  opinion  may  exist,  and  the  difficulties  which  were 
previously  raised  disappear.  I  dare  say  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  that  —  will  you  not  ? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  we  are  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  a  man's  not  know- 
ing what  be  knows,  for  we  are  not  driven  to  the  inference  that 
he  does  not  possess  what  he  possesses,  whether  he  is  deceived 
in  anything  or  not  And  yet  I  fear  that  a  greater  difficulty  is 
looking  in  at  the  window. 
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TheaH.  What  is  that  ? 

Soe,  How  can  the  ezchmnge  of  om  knowledge  fiir 
ever  beci»rae  fiiUe  opinion  ? 

TfucuL  How  do  yott  mean  ?  ; 

iSbe.  In  the  first  pkoe,  how  can  a  man  who  hat  the  knowladge 
ol;  anything  be  ignorant  of  that  which  he  knows,  not  bj 
of  ignorance,  but  by  reason  of  his  own  knowledge.  And, 
is  it  not  an  extreme  absurdity  that  he  should  suppose 
thiog  to  be  this,  and  this  to  be  another  thing;  that,  havug 
knowledge  present  with  Idm  in  his  mind,  he  should  still  kiioer 
nothing  and  be  ignorant  of  all  things?— -yon  might  «a  mA 
argue  that  ignorance  may  make  a  man  know,  and  UindnoM 
make  him  see,  as  that  knowledge  can  make  him  ignorant. 

TheiMet.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  we  may  have  been  wrong  in 
ing  only  forms  of  knowledge  our  birds :  there  ought  to 
been  forms  of  ignorance  as  well,  flying  about  together  in  tlie 
mind,  and  he  wlio  !»ought  to  tuke  one  of  them  may  sometimee 
have  caught  a  form  of  knowledge,  and  tlien  a  form  of  ignorance ; 
and  thus  he  will  have  a  false  opinion  from  ignorance,  but  a  true 
one  from  knowledge,  about  the  same  thing. 

Soe.  I  cannot  help  praising  you,  Tlieaetetns,  and  yet  I  mnai 
2()0   ^^  ^^^  ^  reconsider  your  words ;  let  us  grant  what  jovl 
say  ;  then,  according  to  you,  he  who  takes  ignorance  wiU 
have  a  fai^e  opinion  — >  am  I  right  ? 

Theaei,  Yes. 

Soc.  He  will  certainly  not  think  that  he  has  a  fidse  opinioo.? 

ThecuL  Of  course  not. 

Soc,  He  will  think  that  his  opinion  is  true,  and  he  will  faaejr 
that  he  knows  the  things  about  which  he  has  been  deceived? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  he  will  think  that  he  has  captured  knowledge 
not  ignorance  ? 

TkeaeL  That  is  clear. 

Soc,  And  thus,  after  a  long  journey,  we  come  round  to 
first  perplexity.  The  accuser  will  retort  upon  us:  O  mj; 
excellent  firiends,  he  will  say,  laughing,  if  a  man  knows  the  form 
uf  ignorance  and  the  form  of  knowledge,  can  he  think  that  one 
of  them  which  he  knows  is  the  other  which  he  knows  ?  or,  if 
he  knows  neither  of  them,  c*m  he  think  that  one  which  ha 
knows  not  is  another  which  he  knows  not  ?  or,  if  he  knows  one 
and  not  the  other,  can  he  think  that  the  one  which  he  does  not 
know  is  the  one  which  he  knows  ?  or  that  the  one  which  he 
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knows  is  tliu  one  which  he  does  uot  know  ?  or  will  yon  tell  ine 
that  there  are  other  forina  of  knowledge  wliich  diatinguish  the 
rigiit  and  wrong  birds,  or  forms  of  knowledge  and  igiiorauoey 
and  which  the  owner  keeps  in  some  other  aviaries  or  waxen 
blocks  according  to  your  foolish  iiimge,  aiid  which  he  may  be 
said  to  know  while  he  possesses  them^  even  thoogfa  he  have 
them  not  at  hand  in  his  mind  ?  And  thas,  in  a  perpetual  circle^ 
you  will  be  compelled  to  go  round  and  make  no  progress. 
What  are  we  to  say  in  reply  to  Uils,  Theaetetus  ? 

Theaet  Indeed^  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  say. 

So€,  Are  not  these  reproaches  just,  and  does  uot  the  argu- 
ment truly  show  that  we  are  wrong  in  seeking  for  false  opinion 
until  we  know  what  knowledge  is;  that  must  be  first  sought' 
after,  and,  afterwards,  the  nature  of  fiUse  opinion  ? 

Theaet.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Then,  once  more,  what  shall  we  say  that  knowledge 
is  ?  for  we  are  not  going  to  lose  heart  as  yet. 

TTieaet.  Certainly,  we  will  not  lose  heart,  if  you  do  not. 

Soc.  What  definition  will  be  most  consistent  with  our  former 
views  ? 

TheaeL  I  cannot  think  of  any  but  our  old  one,  Socrates. 

Soc  What  is  that  ? 

77u€ieL  That  knowledge  was  true  opinion  ;  and  true  opinion 
is  surely  unerring,  and  the  results  which  follow  from  it  are  all 
noble  and  good. 

Soe,  He  who  led  the  way  into  tlie  river,  Theaetetus,  said 
^  the  experiment  will   show  ;  "  and,  perhaps,  if  we  go  for-   ^ai 
ward  in  the  search,  we  may  stumble  upon  the  thing  which 
we  are  looking  for ;  bat  if  we  stay  as  we  are,  nothing  will  come 
to  light. 

TheaeL  Very  true ;  let  us  go  forward  and  try. 

Soc.  The  trail  soon  comes  to  an  end,  for  a  whole  profossion 
is  agamst  us. 

Theaet,  How  is  that,  and  what  profession  do  yoa  mean  ? 

Soc,  The  profession  of  the  great  wise  ones  who  are  called 
orators  and  lawyers ;  for  these  persuade  men  by  their  art  and 
(lu  not  teach  them,  but  make  them  think  whatever  they  like. 
Do  you  iinngine  that  there  are  any  teachers  in  the  world  so 
c!ever  as  to  be  able  to  convey  to  others  the  truth  about  acts  of 
r.il)l)ery  or  violence,  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  while 
a  li;:l >  w.icer  is  flowing? 

T'ifuct.  I  curtiiinly  do  not  think  that^  bat  I  think  that  they 
ur^iii  [HMsuade  ihctn. 
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Soe.  And  would  you  not  mj  tlwt  peraoadmg  tiieiii  ii 
them  have  au  opiuion  ? 

ThMuL  Ceriainlj. 

Soe,  When,  therefbre,  judges  are  justlj  pemiadod 
matters  which  you  can  know  onlj  bj  aoeing  them,  and  aoc  fa 
anj  other  way,  aiid  when  Uins  judging  of  then  ftom  report  lhi|f 
attain  a  tme  opinion  about  them,  they  judge  withoat  kMwlndgB^ 
and  yet  are  rightly  persuaded,  if  they  haye  judged  welL        ,..- 

TheaeL  Certainly.  •    >u[.'r 

Soe.  And  yet,  O  my  fiiend,  if  true  opinion  in  law  oovrti  ^ 
and  knowledge  are  the  same,  the  peiAsct  judge  oouM  not  Imvpi 
judged  rightly  without  knowledge ;  and  therefore  I  moat  ioftr 
that  they  are  not  the  same. 

TheaeL  I  remember  now,  Socrates,  what  I  heard  sooie  tmm 
say,  flud  had  forgotten :  he  said  that  true  opinion,  aooompMiiad 
with  reason,  was  knowledge,  but  that  tlie  opinion  whidi  had  no 
reason  was  out  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge ;  and  that  things  of 
which  there  is  no  ratioual  aooount  are  not  knowable  —  that  waa 
the  singular  expression  which  he  used — and  that  things  which 
have  a  definition  or  explanation  are  knowable. 

Soc  Excellent;  but  then,  how  did  he  distinguish  betweea 
things  which  are  and  are  not  ** knowable?"  I  wish  that  700 
would  repeat  to  me  what  he  said,  and  then  I  shall  know 
whether  you  and  I  have  heard  the  same  tale. 

I'heaet.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  make  that  out ;  bat  if 
another  person  would  tell  me,  I  think  that  I  could  confirm  his 
statement. 

Soe.  Let  me  give  you,  then,  a  dream  in  return  fbr  a  dream  s 
Methought  I  had  a  dream,  and  I  heard  in  my  dream  that 
the  primeval  letters  or  elements  out  of  which  you  and  I  and 
all  other  things  are  compounded,  have  no  reason  or  explaai^ 
tion,  but  are  names  only,  of  which  not  even  existence  or  non- 
Q^^.  existence  can  be  predicated  ;  you  cannot  say  of  them  that 
they  are  or  are  not,  for  that  involves  the  attribute  of  ex- 
istence, which  must  not  be  added  on,  if  one  means  to  speak 
only  of  this  or  that  thing  in  itself.  You  may  not  say  itself  or 
that,  or  each,  or  only,  or  this,  or  the  like ;  for  these  go  abont 
everywhere  and  are  applied  to  all  things,  and  are  distinct  from 
them  ;  whereas,  if  the  first  elements  could  be  described,  and  had 
a  definition  suitable  to  them,  they  would  be  spoken  of  afNirt 
from  all  else.     But  none  of  these  primeval  elements  can  be  do- 

1  Bokding  lutrh  9utarr/ipta :  GunpbeU. 
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fined ;  they  can  only  be  named,  for  thej  have  nothing  but  a 
uame,  and  the  things  which  are  oompoaiided  of  them,  m  thej 
are  complex,  are  expressed  by  a  oombitiation  of  namesy  for  the 
combination  of  names  is  the  essence  of  a  proposition.  Thoa, 
then,  the  elements  or  letters  are  only  objects  of  peiceptioii,  and 
cannot  be  defined  or  known  ;  but  the  combinationt  or  syllables 
of  them  are  known  and  expressed  and  apprehended  by  tme 
opinion.  When,  therefore,  any  one  forms  the  true  opinion  of 
anything  without  definition,  you  may  say  that  his  mind  is  truly 
exercised,  but  has  no  knowledge ;  for  he  who  cannot  give  and 
receive  a  definition  of  a  thing,  has  no  knowledge  of  that  thing ; 
but  when  he  adds  the  definition,  he  may  be  all  that  I  have  been 
denying  of  him,  and  is  perfected  in  knowledge.  Was  Uiat  the 
form  in  which  the  dream  appeared  to  you  ? 

TheaeU   Precisely. 

Soc.  And  you  allow  and  maintain  that  true  opinion,  con- 
joined with  definition,  is  knowledge  ? 

Theaet,  £xactly. 

Soc,  Then  may  we  assume,  Theaetetus,  that  to-day,  and  in 
this  casual  manner,  we  have  discovered  a  truth  which  in  former 
titles  many  wise  men  have  grown  old  and  have  not  found  ? 

TheaeU  At  any  rate,  Socrates,  I  am  satisfied  widi  the  pres- 
ent statement. 

Soc,  I  dare  say,  —  for  how  can  there  be  knowledge  apart 
from  definition  and  true  opinion  ?  And  yet  there  is  one  point 
in  what  has  been  said  which  does  not  satisfy  me. 

Theae*.  What  was  that  ? 

Soc,  That  which  might  be  thought  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
remark  of  all :  that  the  elements  or  letters  are  tmknown,  but 
the  combination  or  syllables  known. 

TheaeL  And  was  that  wrong  ? 

Soc,  We  shall  soon  know :  for  we  have  as  hostages  the  in- 
stances which  the  author  himself  gave. 

Theaet,  What  are  these  hostages  ? 

Soc.  The  letters,  which  are  the  elements :  and  the  syllablest 
which  are  the  combmations ;  he  reasoned,  did  he  not,  firom 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ? 

TheaeU  Tes ;  he  did.  203 

Soc,    Let  ui  examine  them,  or   rather,  examine   our- 
selves :  what  was  the  way  in  which  we  learned  letters  ?  and, 
first  of  all,  nre  we  right  in  saying  that  syllables  have  a  meaning, 
but  letters  have  no  meaning? 
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T/teaet.  I  Uiink  so. 

Soc,  1  think  so,  too  ;  for,  suppose  that  some  one  asks  yea  to 
spell  the  first  syllable  of  my  name  :  TheaetetuSi  he  aayBy  what 

TheaeL  I  should  reply,  2  and  IX 

Soc.  That  is  the  explanation  which  you  would  giTO  of  tlio 
syllable?  » 

TheaeL  I  should.  : ' 

Soc,  I  wish  that  you  would  giT6  me  a  similar  explanation  of 
the  2. 

TheaeL  But  how  can  any  one,  Socrates,  tell  me  the  elementa 
of  an  element ;  I  can  only  reply,  that  2  is  a  consonant,  a  mero 
noise,  as  of  the  tongue  hissing ;  B,  and  most  other  letters,  again, 
liuve  no  sound,  and  are  not  even  noises.  Letters  may  be  moat 
truly  said  to  be  undefined  ;  and  the  most  distinct  of  them,  whidi 
iu-e  the  seven  vowels,  have  a  sound  only,  but  no  definition  at 
all. 

Soc.  Then,  I  suppose,  my  frieud,  that  we  have  been  so  fiir 
right  in  our  idea  about  science  ? 

Theaet.  Yes ;  I  think  that  we  have. 

Soc.  Well,  but  have  we  been  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
syllables  can  be  known,  but  not  the  letters  ? 

TheaeL  I  think  that  we  have  been  right 

Soc.  And  do  you  mean  by  a  syllable  two  letters,  or  if  thero 
are  more,  all  of  them,  or  an  idea  which  arises  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  them  ? 

TheaeL   I  should  say  that  we  mean  all  the  letters. 

Soc.  Take  the  case  of  the  two  letters  S  and  0,  which  form 
the  first  syllable  of  my  name  ;  must  not  he  who  knows  the 
syllable,  know  both  of  them  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Socm  He  knows,  that  is,  the  S  and  0  ? 

TheaeL  Yes.  - 

Soc.  But  can  you  say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  either  of  them, 
and  yet  knows  both  ? 

HieaeL  Such  a  supposition,  Socrates,  is  monstrous  and  tin* 
meaning. 

Soc.  But  if  he  cannot  know  both  without  knowing  each, 
then  if  he  is  ever  to  know  the  syllable,  he  must  know  the 
letters  first;  and  thus  the  fine  theory  has  again  taken  wings 
and  departed. 

TTieaeL  Well,  but  that  is  very  sudden. 
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Soc,  Yes,  we  did  not  keep  watch  properly  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  maintainfd  that  a  syllable  is  not  the  letten,  bat 
rather  one  single  idea  framed  out  of  them,  having  a  separate 
form  distinct  from  tliem. 

ThecteL  Quite  true ;  that  is  mach  more  probable. 

Soe,  Reflect ;  we  should  not  weakly  give  ap  a  great  and  im- 
posing theory. 

TheaeL  No,  indeed.  ^a  * 

Soc.  Let  us   assume  then,  as  we   now   say,  that  the 
syllable  is  a  simple  form  arising  oat  of  the  several  combinations 
of  harmonious  elements  —  of  letters  or  of  any  other  elements. 

TheaeL  Very  good. 

Sac.  And  it  must  have  no  parts. 

Theaet.  Why  is  tliat  ? 

Soc.  Because  that  which  has  parts  must  be  a  whole  of  all 
the  parts.  Or  would  you  say  thnt  a  whole,  although  formed 
out  of  the  parts,  is  a  single  notion  different  from  all  tlie  parts  ? 

Hieaet.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  should  say. 

Soc.  And  woald  you  say  that  all  and  tlie  whole  are  the 
same,  or  different  ? 

.   Thectet.  I  am  not  certain  ;  but,  as  yon  like  me  to  answer  at 
once,  I  shall  hazard  the  reply,  that  they  are  different. 

Soc,  I  approve  of  your  readiness,  Theaetetus,  bat  I  mast 
take  time  to  think  whether  I  equally  approve  of  your  answer. 

Theaet  Yes  ;  the  answer  has  to  be  approved. 

Soc.  According  to  this  new  view,  the  whole  is  supposed  to 
differ  from  all  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 
.  Soc.  Well,  but  is  there  any  difference  between  all  [in  the 
plural]  and  the  all  [in  the  singular]  ?  Take  the  case  of  num- 
ber :  when  we  say  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six ;  or  when 
we  say  twice  three,  or  three  tiroes  two,  or  foar  and  two,  or 
three  nnd  two  and  one,  are  we  speaking  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent numbers  ? 

TheaeL  Of  the  same. 
^  Soc.  That  is  of  six  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  in  each  form  of  expression  we  spoke  of  all  the 
six? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  speak  of  one  thing,^  when  we  speak  of 
all  [in  the  plural]  ? 

1  ReBdfaig  oW  %v. 
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TheaeL  Of  ooane. 

Soe.   Aiid  that  is  six  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc»  Then  in  predicating  the  word  '^  all  **  of  things 
by  iiamber,  we  predicate  at  the  tame  time  a  nnitj'  of  aU  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  eTident. 

Soc.  Again,  the  nomber  of  the  acre  and  the  sere  ara  HIh 
same ;  are  tliej  not  ? 

TheuuL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  nomber  of  the  stadinm  in  like  manner  is  the 
stadium  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  the  army  is  the  namber  of  the  armj ;  and  In  all 
similar  cases,  the  entire  nomber  of  anything  is  t^  eotiretj  of 
anything? 

Theaei.  Tme. 

Soe.  And  the  number  of  each  is  the  parts  of  each  ? 

TheaeL  Exactly. 

Soc.  Theu,  as  many  things  as  have  parts  consist  of  parts  ? 

TheaeL  Clearly. 

Soe,  But  all  the  parts  are  admitted  to  be  the  all,  if  the  en- 
tire number  is  the  all  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc,  Then  the  whole  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  for  it  wonid 
be  the  all,  if  coDsisting  of  all  the  parts  ? 

Theaet,  That  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

Soc,  But  is  a  part  a  part  of  anything  but  the  whole? 

Theaet.  Yes,  of  the  all. 
^^.        Soc.  YoD  make  a  valiant  defeuse,  Theaetetus.     And  jeC 
is  not  the  all  that  of  which  nothing  is  wanting  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  is  not  a  whole  that  from  which  nothing  b  absent? 
but  that  from  which  anything  is  absent  is  neither  a  whole  nor 
all ;  if  wanting  in  anything,  both  simultaneously  lose  their 
entirety  of  nature. 

TheaeL  I  now  think  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
whole  and  all. 

Soc.  But  were  we  not  saying  that  when  a  thing  has  parta^ 
all  the  parts  will  be  a  whole  and  all  ? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Then,  as  I  was  sa3ring  before,  must  not  the  altematiTe 
be  that  either  the  syllable  is  not  the  letters,  and  then  the  letters 
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are  Dot  parts  of  the  syllable,  or  that  the  syllable  will  be  the 
same  with  the  letters,  and  will  therefi>re  be  equally  known  with 
them? 

Theaet.  You  are  righL 

Soc.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  we  loppoMd  it  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  them  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc,  But  if  letters  are  not  parts  of  syllables^  can  yon  tell  me 
of  any  other  parts  of  syllables  which  are  not  letters  ? 

HieaeL  No,  indeed,  Socrates ;  for  if  I  admit  the  existence  of 
parts  in  a  syllable,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  give  up  let- 
ters and  seek  for  other  parts. 

Soc.  Quite  true,  Theaetetus,  and  therefore,  according  to  oor 
present  view,  a  syllable  must  surely  be  some  indivisible  form  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc.  But  do  you  remember,  my  friend,  that  only  a  little  while 
ago  we  admitted  and  approved  the  statement,  that  of  the  first 
elements  out  of  which  all  other  things  are  compounded  there 
could  be  no  definition,  because  each  of  them  when  taken  by 
itself  is  uncompounded,  nor  can  one  rightly  attribute  to  them 
the  words  '^  being  **  or  <^  this,"  because  they  are  alien  and  foreign 
words,  and  for  this  reason  the  letters  or  elements  were  indefina- 
ble and  uiikuown  ? 

TheaeL  I  remember. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  also  the  reason  why  they  are  simple  and 
indivisible  ?     I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  other. 

TheaeL  No  other  reason  can  be  given. 

Soc.  Then  is  not  the  syllable  in  the  same  case  as  the  ele- 
ments or  letters,  if  it  has  no  parts  and  is  one  ibrm  ? 

TheaeL  To  be  sure. 

Soc.  I£  then,  a  syllable  is  a  whole,  and  has  many  parts  or 
letters,  the  letters  as  well  as  the  syllables  must  be  intelligible 
and  expressible,  since  all  the  parts  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
same  as  the  whole  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Soc.  But  if  it  be  one  and  indivisible,  then  the  syllables  and 
the  letters  are  alike  undefined  and  unknown,  and  for  the  same 
reason? 

TheaeL  I  cannot  deny  that 

Soc.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  the  opinion  of  him  who 
says  that  the  syllable  can  be  known  and  expressed,  but  not  qa/* 
the  letters. 
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TheaH.  G'rtainlj  not ;  if  we  may  tnist  the  ftrgmiMBt. 

Soc  Well,  buc  what  do  jou  say  of  the  opposite  opiniiMi  1 
wneii  you  remember  your  own  experieDce  in  learning  to  read 
would  you  not  rather  assent  to  that  ? 

TheaeL  What  experience  ?  -    ' 

Soc.  Wiiy,  that  in  learning  you  were  kept  trying  to  dniiD« 
guish  the  separate  letters  both  by  the  eye  and  by  the  ear,  in 
order  that,  when  you  heard  them  spoken  or  saw  them  written, 
you  might  not  be  oonfased  by  their  seqaenoe. 

TheaeL  That  is  Tery  tme.  t 

Soe,  Is  not  the  art  of  the  musician  the  power  of  telling  ^bm 
string  which  answers  to  a  particular  note ;  the  notes,  as  m^mry. 
one  would  allow,  are  the  elements  or  letters  of  music  ? 

Theaet.  Exactly. 

Soc,  Tlien,  if  we  argue  from  the  letters  and  syllables  whidi 
we  know  to  otiier  simples  and  compounds,  we  shall  say  tlmt  the 
letters  or  simple  elements  as  a  class  are  much  more  certniuly 
known  than  tiie  syllables,  and  much  more  indispensable  to  n 
perfect  knowledge  of  each  branch ;  and  if  any  one  says  that  the 
syllable  is  known  and  the  letter  unknown,  we  shall  consider  that 
either  intentionally  or  unintentionally  he  is  talking  nonsense  ? 

TheaeL  Exactly. 

Soc.  And  tliere  might  be  given  other  proofs  of  this,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  But  do  not  let  us  in  looking  for  them  lose  sight 
of  the  question  before  us,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  statementi 
that  right  opinion  with  rational  definition  or  explanation  is  the 
roost  perfect  form  of  knowledge. 

TheaeL  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  that 

Soc,  Well,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  *^  explana- 
tion ?  **     I  think  that  we  have  choice  of  three  meanings. 

TheaeL  Whiit  are  they  ? 

Soc.  In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  may  be,  manifesting  one's 
thought  by  the  voice  with  verbs  and  nouns,  imaging  the  opinion 
in  the  streum  which  flows  from  the  lips,  as  in  a  mirror  or  wsUer. 
Does  not  explanation  or  definition  appear  to  be  something  of 
that  nature  ? 

T^heaeL  Certainly;  he  who  does  that  is  said  to  explain  or 
define. 

Soc,  And  every  one  who  is  not  born  deaf  or  dumb  is  able 
to  do  that  sooner  or  later  —  I  mean  to  say,  he  is  able  to  show 
forth  what  he  thinkH  of  anything ;  and  all  those  who  have  a 
right  opinion  about  anything  will  also  have  right  explanation ; 
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nor  will  right  opinion  be  anywhere  found  to  exist  apart  from 
knowledge. 

Theaet.  True- 

Sac.  Lft  us  not,  therefore,  hasdlj  charge  him  who  gave  this 
Hccouiic  of  knowledge  with  uttering  an  unmeaning  word ;  for 
perhaps  he  011I7  intended  to  say,  that  when  a  person  was  asked 
what  was  the  nature  of  anything,  he  should  be  able  to  an-  An- 
swer his  questioner  by  giving  the  elements  of  the  thing. 
;.  HieaeL  As  for  example,  Socrates  ? 

Soe,  As,  for  example,  when  Hesiod  says  that  a  wagon  is  made 
up  of  a  hundred  planks ;  now,  neither  you  nor  I  could  describe 
all  of  them  individually,  but  if  any  one  asked  what  is  a  wagon, 
we  should  be  content  to  answer,  that  a  wagon  consists  of  wheels, 
axle,  body,  rims,  yoke. 

TheaeU  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  our  opponent  will  probably  laugh  at  this,  just  as  he 
would  laugh  at  any  one  professing  to  be  a  grammarian  and  to 
give  a  grammatical  account  of  the  name  of  Theaetetus,  and  yet 
only  telling  us  the  syllables  and  not  the  letters  of  your  name ; 
that  would  be  true  opinion  and  not  knowledge ;  for  knowledge 
18  not  attained  until,  combined  with  true  opinion,  there  is  aA 
enumeration  of  the  elements  out  of  which  anything  is  composed; 

TheaeL  Yes. 
•  Sac*  In  the  Same  general  way,  we  might  also  have  tnie  opin- 
ion about  a  wagon  ;  but  he  who  can  describe  the  essence  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  hundred  planks,  adds  rational  explanation  to 
true  opinion,  and  instead  of  opinion  has  art  and  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  a  wagon,  in  that  he  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  tlid 
whole  through  the  elements. 

TheaeU  Is  not  that  your  view,  Socrates  ? 
'  «S^.  I  want  to  know'  what  is  your  view,  my  friend,  and 
whether  you  admit  the  resolution  of  ail  things  into  their  elements 
to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  them,  and  the  consideration  of 
them  in  syllables  or  larger  combinations  of  them  to  be  irrational ; 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  is  your  view,  that  we  may 
examine  it?  ^ 

TfieaeL  That  is  quite  my  view. 

Sac,  Well,  and  do  you  conceive  that  a  man  has  knowledge 
who  thinks  that  the  same  attribute  belongs  at  one  time  to  one 
thing,  and  at  another  time  to  another  thing,  or  that  the  same 
thing  has  different  attributes  at  different  times  ? 

TheaeL  Assuredly  not. 
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Soe.  And  do  you  not  remember  that  in  toot  ease  and  id  thitt 
of  others  this  often  occorred  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read? 

TheaeL  You  mean  that  I  mistook  the  letters  and  ndsspelt  the 
syllables  ? 

Soe,  That  is  what  I  mean. 

TheaeL  Yes,  I  perfectly  remember,  and  I  am  Tery  fkr  finoa 
supposing  that  they  have  knowledge  who  are  in  this  conffitioii. 

Soe.  When  a  person  at  the  time  of  learning  writes  the  nama 
of  Theaetetus,  and  thinks  that  he  ought  to  write  and  does  write 
Aixg  6  and  c ;  or,  again,  meaning  to  write  the  name  of  ThaodcH 
rus,  thinks  that  he  ought  to  write  and  does  write  r  and 
c  —  can  we  suppose  that  he  knows  the  first  syllables  of  joor 
two  names  ? 

TheaeL  We  have  already  admitted  that  such  a  one  baa  not 
yet  attained  knowledge. 

Soe.  And  in  like  manner  he  may  enumerate  without  know- 
ing them,  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  syllables  of  your 
name? 

Hiea^.  He  may. 

Soe  And  in  that  case,  when  he  writes  out  your  name^  ha 
will  write  all  the  letters  in  order,  and  will  then  have  lif^t 
opinion? 

Theaet.  That  is  obvious. 

Soe.  But  although  we  admit  that  he  has  right  opinion,  he 
will  still  be  without  knowledge  ? 

HieaeL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  yet  he  will  have  right  explanation,  as  well  as 
right  opinion,  for  he  knew  the  order  of  the  letters  when  he 
wrote ;  and  this  we  admit  to  be  right  explanation. 

Theaet.  True. 

Soe.  Then,  my  friend,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  opinion 
united  with  definition  or  explanation,  which  does  not  as  yet  at* 
tain  to  the  exactness  of  knowledge  ? 

Theaet.  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Soe.  But  what  have  we  gained  ?  for  this  perfect  definition 
of  knowledge  is  a  dream  only.  And  yet  perhaps  we  had  better 
not  say  that  at  present,  for  very  likely  there  may  be  found 
some  one  who  will  prefer  the  third  of  the  three  explanations  of 
the  definition  of  knowledge,  one  of  which,  as  we  said,  must  be 
adopted  by  the  definer. 

TheaeL  You  are  right  in  reminding  me  of  that ;  for  there  is 
still  one  remaining :  the  first  was  the  image  or  expression  of 
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the  miod  in  sound ;  and  that  which  has  jnst  heen  mentioned  is 
a  way  of  reaching  the  whole  bj  an  ennmeradon  of  the  elements. 
What  is  the  third  waj  ? 

Sac.  There  is,  further,  the  popular  notion  of  telling  the 
mark  or  sign  of  difference  which  distingnishes  the  thing  in 
question  from  all  others. 

TheaeL  Can  70a  give  me  anj  example  of  such  a  defini- 
tion ? 

, :.  Soe.  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  son,  I  think  that 
jou  need  onlj  know  that  the  son  is  the  brightest  of  the  heav- 
enlj  bodies  which  resolves  about  the  earth. 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc,  Understand  whj  I  saj  this :  the  reason  is,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  if  you  get  at  the  difference  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  each  thing,  then,  as  many  persons  say,  yon  will 
get  at  the  definition  or  explanation  of  it ;  but  while  you  lay 
hold  only  of  the  common  and  not  of  the  characteristic  notion, 
you  will  only  have  the  definition  of  those  things  to  which  this 
common  quality  belongs. 

ThecieL  I  understand,  and  am  of  opinion  that  you  are  quite 
right  in  calling  that  a  definition. 

Soc,  But  he,  who  having  a  right  opinion  about  anything,  can 
find  out  tiie  difference  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  things, 
will  know  that  of  which  before  he  had  only  had  an  opinion. 

TheaeL  That  is  what  we  are  maintaining. 

Soc.  Nevertheless,  Theaetetus,  on  a  nearer  view,  I  find  my- 
self quite  disappointed  in  the  picture,  which  at  a  distance  was 
not  so  bad. 

TheaeL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  will  endeavor  to  explam :  I  will  suppose  myself  to 
have  true  opinion  of  you,  and  if  to  this  I  add  your  defini-  ^^g 
tion,  then  I  have  knowledge,  but  if  not,  opinion  only* 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Soc.  The  definition  was  assumed  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
your  difference. 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc.  But  when  I  had  only  opinion,  I  had  no  conception  of 
your  distinguishing  characteristics  ? 

TTieaeL  I  suppose  not. 

Soc.  Then  I  must  have  conceived  of  some  general  or  com- 
mon nature  which  no  more  belonged  to  yon  than  to  another. 

TheaeL  True. 

vou  in.  ST 
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Soe,  Tell  me,  Mm  ;  bow  in  that  chb  eoaU  I 
jodgment  of  70a  eoj  more  cImui  of  mj 
ti.at  I  knew  Tbeaetems  to  be  a 
noadi,  fturl  ereiy  member  eomplete ;  bow  eonU  tbas 
to  ditdnj^wah  Tbeneceuif  from .  TTieodorai^  or  from 
known  barberien? 

TktatL  Very  tnie. 

j&c.  Or  if  I  had  fhither  known  joo,  noc  oolj  as  bavin|^ 
and  ejea,  bat  aa  haTing  a  nnb  nooa  and  praminait  ^jm,  almald 
I  bare  anymore  notion  of  joa  than  of  myidf  aadof  ortara  who 
resemble  me? 

TheaeL  Certainly  not. 

Soe,  Sarely  I  can  bare  no  ooncepCaoo  of  Theaeleiiia  anlil 
the  distinction  between  yonr  tnab-nooednesa  and  the  annb-noaad- 
oess  of  others,  as  well  as  the  other  pecoliaritif  which  &• 
ttiigaish  yoa,  hiive  stamped  their  memorial  on  my  mind,  ao 
that  when  I  meet  yon  to-morrow  the  right  impresnon  mnj  ba 
recalled? 

TTieaeL  Most  true. 

Soc.  llien  right  opinion  implies  the  peroepcion  of  diffhr- 
Terences  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  evident. 

Soe,  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  adding  reason  or  explan»- 
UoD  to  right  opinion  ?  If  the  meaning  is  that  we  should  fbnn 
an  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  something  differs  from  nnotbsr 
thing,  the  proposal  is  ridiculous. 

Theaei.  How  so  ? 

Soe,  We  are  required  to  have  a  right  opinion  of  the  difler- 
ences  which  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  when  we  haTe 
already  a  right  opinion  of  them,  and  so  we  go  round  and 
round ;  the  revolation  of  the  scytal,  or  pestle,  or  any  other 
rritatory  engine,  in  the  same  circles,  is  nothing  to  us ;  and  wa 
may  be  truly  described  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind ;  for  to 
bid  us  add  those  things  which  we  already  have,  in  order  that 
we  may  leant  what  we  already  think,  is  a  rare  sort  of  darkneaa. 

Theaet,  Tell , me,  then;  what  were  yon  going  to  say  jnat 
now,  when  you  asked  the  question  ? 

Soe,  If,  my  boy,  the  argument,  when  speaking  of  adding  the 
definition,  had  used  the  word  to  ^  know,**  and  not  merely  ^  have 
an  opinion  "  of  the  difference,  this  which  is  the  best  of  all  the 
dtiflnitions  of  knowledge  would  have  come  to  a  pretty  end,  for 
to  know  is  surely  to  gel  knowledge. 
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TheaeL  True. 

Soc,  Then  when  the  question  is  asked.  What  is  knowledge  ? 
thi»  fair  argument  will  answer  ^  Right  opinion  with  knowledge,** 
—  knowledge,  that  is,  of  difTerenoe,  for  this,  as  the  said  argn- 
merit  qiaintains,  is  the  explanation  or  definition  to  he  added. 

TlieaeL  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Soc.  But  how  utterly  foolish,  when  we  are  asking  what  i-* 
knowledge,  that  the  replj  should  only  be,  right  opinion  witii 
knowledge  of  difference  or  of  anything.  And  so,  Theaetetus, 
knowledge  is  neither  sensation  nor  true  opinion,  nor  jet  defini- 
tion and  explanation  accompanying  true  opinion  ? 

The<ieL  I  suppose  not 

Soc,  And  are  you  still  in  labor  and  travful,  my  dear  friend, 
or  have  yon  brought  all  that  yon  have  to  say  about  knowledge 
to  the  birth  ? 

ThecLet.  I  am  sure,  Socrates,  that  you  have  brought  a  good 
deal  more  out  of  roe  than  ever  was  in  me. 

Soc,  And  does  not  my  art  show  that  you  have  brought  forth 
wind,  and  that  the  ofispring  of  your  braiu  are  not  worth  bring- 
ing up  ? 

ThecLcL  Very  true. 

Soc,  But  if^  Theaetetus,  you  have  or  wish  to  have  any  more 
embryo  thoughts,  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  present  in- 
vestigation, and  if  you  have  none,  yon  will  be  soberer  and 
humbler  and  gentler  to  other  men,  not  fiincying  that  yon  know 
what  you  do  not  know.  These  are  the  limits  of  my  art ;  I  can 
no  further  go,  nor  do  I  know  aught  of  the  things  which  great 
and  famous  men  know  or  have  known  in  this  or  fi)rmer  ages. 
The  office  of  a  midwife  I,  like  my  mother,  have  received  from 
God ;  she  delivered  women,  and  I  deliver  men ;  but  they  must 
be  young  and  noble  and  fair. 

And  now  I  have  to  go  to  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon, 
where  I  am  to  meet  Meletus.  To-morrow  morning,  Theodo- 
rus,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again  at  this  place. 
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The  dramatic  power  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  appears  to  diminish 
as  the  metaphysical  interest  of  them  increases.  (Cp.  IntnxL  to  the 
Philebus.)  lliere  are  no  descriptions  of  time,  place,  or  persons,  in 
the  Sophist  and  Politicus ;  but  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  philo- 
sophical discussions ;  the  poetical  charm  has  disappeared,  and  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  abstruse  metaphysics  will  greatly  prefer  the 
earlier  dialogues  to  the  later  ones.  Plato  is  conscious  of  the  change, 
and  in  the  Politicus  (p.  286  B),  expressly  accuses  himself  of  a 
tcdiousness  in  the  two  dialogues,  which  he  ascribes  to  his  desire  of 
developing  the  dialectical  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kindred 
spirit  of  Hegel  seemed  to  find  in  the  Sophist  the  crown  and  summit 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy :  here  was  the  place  at  which  Plato 
most  nearly  approached  to  the  Hegelian  identity  of  Being  and  Not- 
being.  Kor  will  the  great  importance  of  the  two  dialogues  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  forms  a  conception  of  the  state  of  mind 
and  opinion  which  they  are  intended  to  meet.  Hie  sophisms  of  the 
day  were  undermining  philosophy ;  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  not- 
being,  and  of  the  connection  of  ideas,  was  making  truth  and  fidse- 
hood  equally  impossible.  It  has  been  said  that  Plato  would  have 
written  differently,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle.  But  could  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  ever  have  been 
written  unless  the  Sophist  and  Politicus  had  preceded  ?  The  swarm 
of  fallacies  which  arose  in  the  infancy  of  mental  science,  and  which 
was  bom  and  bred  in  the  decay  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophies, 
was  not  dispelled  by  Aristotle,  but  by  Socrates  and  Plato.'  The 
summa  genera  of  thought,  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  of  defini- 
tion, of  generalization,  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  of  division  and 
cross-division,  are  clearly  described,  and  the  processes  of  induction 
and  deduction  are  constantly  employed  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
The  '*  slippery  "  nature  of  comparison,  the  danger  of  putting  words 
in  the  place  of  things,  the  fallacy  of  arguing  **  a  dicto  secundum," 
and  in  a  circle,  are  frequently  indicated  by  him.  To  all  these 
processes  of  truth  and  error,  Aristotle,  in  the  next  generation,  gave 
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(IbcioctoeM :  he  broag^  lliem  tOfedMr  ia  a 

he  ij  not  to  be  regmrded  at  the  oripaal  iavcator  of  aaj  of  ika 

logical  UnnnMj  with  the  eaoeptioii  o^  the  efUogiiB. 

There  if  little  worthj  of  remark  in  the  chaiacieia  of  the 
The  most  notlceabie  point  is  the  final  rrtiiement  of 
the  field  of  azgnment*  and  the  mbrtitntaon  far  hiai  of 
stranger,  who  is  described  as  a  pupil  of  Parmrnidee  and 
Is  supposed  to  hare  descended  firom  a  higher  world  m  nrifca  to 
▼ict  the  Socratac  circle  of  einir.  As  ia  the  TSoueos^  Plato 
to  intimate  that  he  is  pasdng  befood  the  limhs  of  the  tmmMa^  of 
Socrates ;  and  in  the  S<^)liist  and  Politieas»  as  well  as  fai  the 
menides,  he  probablj  means  to  implj  that  he  is  wiVing 
approach  to  the  schools  of  Elea  and  Megara.  He  had  nsoeb  la 
common  with  them,  but  he  most  first  sabout  their  ideas  to  criClelai 
and  revision.  He  had  once  thoof^  as  he  sajs,  spesHwg  bj  iSbm 
month  of  the  Eleatic,  that  he  ondentood  their  doctrine  of  Noe4MiBg  ; 
but  now  he  does  not  eren  comprehend  the  natore  of  Bring.  'Sbm 
fiiends  of  ideas  (p.  S48)  are  allnded  to  bj  him  as  distant  aoqoaSB^ 
ances,  whom  he  criticises  ab  extra ;  we  do  not  recognise  at  fini 
sight  that  he  is  criticising  himself  The  character  of  the  TTlffiaffci 
stranger  is  colorless ;  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  refiectioa  of  his 
father  and  master,  Parmenides,  who  is  also  the  protagonist  In  tlia 
dialogs  which  is  called  by  his  name,  llieaetetns  himself  is  not  dia- 
tinguished  bj  the  remarkable  traits  which  sre  attributed  to  him  la 
the  former  dialogoe.  He  is  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  Socrates^ 
or  subject  to  the  operation  of  his  midwifery,  thoo^  the  fictkm  of 
question  snd  answer  is  still  maintained ;  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
Theaetetus  along  with  bim,  is  sereral  times  insisted  upon  by  Ida 
partner  in  the  discussion.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  ^lo- 
aetetus  in  his  remark  that  he  will  not  tire  of  the  argument,  and  ia 
his  conviction,  which  the  Eleatic  thinks  likely  to  be  permanent*  tliat 
the  course  of  events  is  governed  by  the  will  of  God.  llmniglioiit 
the  two  dialogues  Socrates  continues  a  silent  auditor,  in  the  Poli^ 
cus  just  reminding  us  of  his  presence  at  the  commencement,  bj  a 
characteristic  jest  about  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  and  by 
an  allusion  to  his  namesake,  with  whom  on  that  ground  he  claioia 
affinity,  as  he  had  already  claimed  affinity  with  Theaetetna, 
grounded  on  the  likeness  of  his  ugly  face.  But  in  neither  dialogoe^ 
any  more  than  in  the  Umaeus,  does  he  offer  sny  criticism  on  the 
views  which  are  propounded  by  another. 

The  style,  though  wanting  in  dramatic  power,  in  this  respeet 
resembling  die  Philebus  and  the  Laws,  is  very  clear  and  acourato, 
and  has  several  touches  of  humor  and  satire.  The  language  is  lesa 
fsnciAil  and  imaginative  than  that  of  the  earlier  dialogues;  smd 
there  is  more  of  bitterness,  as  in  the  Laws,  though  traces  of  a  simi* 
lar  temper  may  also  be  observed  in  the  description  of  the  **  great 
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brute  "  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the  contrast  of  the  lawyer  and  phi- 
losopher in  the  Theaetetns.  The  following  are  charaeteristio  pas- 
sages :  '*  The  ancient  philosophers,  of  whom  we  may  tay  without 
offense,  that  they  went  on  their  way  rather  regardless  of  whether 
we  understood  them  or  not"  Or,  again,  the  picture  of  the  material- 
ists, or  earth-bom  giants,  ''who  grasped  oiJu  and  rocks  in  their 
hands,"  and  most  be  improved  before  they  can  be  reasoned  with ; 
and  the  equally  homoroos  delineation  of  the  fiiends  of  ideas,  who 
defend  themselves  from  a  fastness  in  the  invisible  world ;  or  the 
comparison  of  the  Sophist  to  a  painter  or  maker  (cp.  Bep.  z.),  and 
the  hunt  after  him  in  the  rich  meadow-lands  of  yoath  and  wealth* 
Or  again,  the  light  and  graceful  touch  with  which  the  older  philoso- 
phies are  painted  (Italia^  and  Sicilian  muses),  and  the  fear  of  the 
Eleatic  that  he  will  be  counted  a  parricide  if  he  ventures  to  lay 
hands  on  his  father,  Parmenides.  Or,  once  more,  the  likening  of 
the  Eleatic  stranger  to  a  god  from  heaven  -»  all  these  passages,  not- 
withstanding the  decline  (^  the  style,  retain  the  impress  of  the  great 
master  of  language.  But  the  equably  diffused  grace  is  gone ;  in- 
stead of  the  endless  variety  of  the  early  dialogues,  traces  of  the 
rhythmical,  monotonous  cadence  of  the  Laws  begin  to  appear ;  and 
already  an  approach  is  made  to  the  technical  language  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  ''essence,"  "power,"  ''genera- 
tion," "  motion,"  "*  rest,"  "  action,"  "  passion,"  and  the  like. 

The  Sophist,  like  the  Fhaedrus,  has  a  double  character,  and 
unites  two  inquiries,  which  are  only  in  a  somewhat  forced  manner 
connected  with  each  other.  The  first  is  the  search  after  the  Sophist ; 
the  second  is  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  not-being,  which  occu- 
pies the  middle  part  of  the  woric.  For  "  not-being  "  is  the  hole  or 
division  of  the  dialectical  net  in  which  the  Sophist  has  hidden  him- 
self. He  is  the  imaginary  impersonation  of  false  opinion.  But  he 
denies  the  reality  of  false  opinion ;  for  frdsehood  is  that  which  is  not, 
and  therefore  has  no  existence.  At  length  the  difficulty  is  solved ; 
the  answer,  in  the  language  of  the  Bepublic,  appears  tumbling  out 
at  our  feet  Acknowledging  that  there  is  a  communion  of  kinds 
with  kinds,  and  not  merely  one  being  or  good  having  different 
names,  or  several  isolated  ideas  or  classes  incapable  of  communion, 
we  discover  "  not-being  "  to  be  the  other  of  "  being."  Transferring 
this  to  language  and  thought,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending 
Uiat  a  proposition  may  be  false  as  well  as  true,  llie  Sophist,  drawn 
out  of  the  shelter  which  Cynic  and  Megarian  paradoxes  have  tem- 
porarily afforded  him,  is  proved  to  be  a  dissembler  and  juggler  with 
words. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  Sophist  are ;  (1)  the  character 
attributed  to  the  Sophist:  (2)  the  dialectical  method:  (8)  the 
nature  of  the  puzzle  about  "  not-being  : "  (4)  the  battle  of  the  phi- 
losophers :  (6)  the  relation  of  the  Sophist  to  other  dialogues. 
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The  Sophist  in  Plato  is  thn  master  of  the  vt  of  iUumb  ;  db» 
chai'latan,  the  foreigner,  the  prince  of  esprits-faux,  the  hireling  wfai 
is  not  a  teacher,  and  who,  from  whaterer  point  of  Tiew  he  Is 
regarded,  is  the  opposite  of  the  true  teacher.  He  is  the  **  eril  one," 
the  ideal  representative  of  all  that  Plato  most  disliked  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  own  age ;  the  adrersajy  of  the 
almost  equally  ideal  Socrates.  He  seems  to  be  always  growing  in 
tlie  fancy  of  Plato,  now  boastful,  now  eristic,  now  clotliing  '*■■— *^ 
in  rags  of  philosophy,  now  more  akin  to  the  rhetorician  or  Inwyer, 
now  haranguing,  now  questioning,  until  the  final  appearance  in  the 
Poliiicus  of  his  departing  shadow  in  the  disguise  of  a  stateiann. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Plato  intended  by  such  a  deseripciaa  to 
depict  Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  or  even  Thrasymachus,  who  aU  tan 
out  to  be  "^  very  good  sort  of  people  when  we  know  them,"  and  all 
of  them  part  on  good  terms  with  Socrates.  But  he  is  speaking  of  a 
beincr  as  ima«^nary  as  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  and  whoae  ehar* 
acter  varies  in  different  dialogues.  Like  mythology',  Greek  p^«V?Tff- 
phy  has  a  tendency  to  personUy  ideas.  And  the  Sophist  is  trolj  a 
creation  of  Plato's  in  which  the  falsehood  of  all  manldnd  is  reflected. 

A  milder  tone  is  adopted  towards  the  Sophists  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  the  Republic  (vi.  492),  where  they  are  described  as  the 
followers  rather  than  the  leaders  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Plato 
ridicules  the  notion  that  any  individuals  can  corrupt  youth  to  a 
degree  worth  speaking  of  in  comparison  with  the  greater  infloenoe 
of  public  opinion.  But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  this 
and  other  descriptions  of  the  Sophist  which  occur  in  the  Platonis 
writings.  For  Plato  is  not  justifying  the  Sophists  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  but  only  representing  their  power  to  be  contemptible ; 
they  are  to  be  despised  rather  than  feared,  and  are  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  a  teacher  or  statesman  may  be  jostl/ 
condemned,  who  is  on  a  level  with  mankind  when  he  ought  to  be 
above  them.  There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  passage 
should  also  be  considered.  The  great  enemy  of  Plato  is  the  worid, 
not  exactly  in  the  theological  sense,  yet  in  one  not  wholly  dilTerent : 
the  world  as  the  hater  of  truth  and  lover  of  appearance,  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  knowledge,  banded 
together  against  the  few  good  and  wise  men,  and  devoid  of  true 
education.  This  creature  has  many  heads :  rhetoricians,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  poets.  Sophists.  But  the  Sophist  is  the  Proteus  who 
takes  the  Ukeness  of  all  of  them ;  all  other  deceivers  have  a  piece 
of  him  in  them.  And  sometimes  he  is  represented  as  the  corrupter 
of  the  world  ;  and  sometimes  the  world  as  the  more  dangerous  cor- 
rupter of  the  two. 

Of  late  years  the  Sophists  have  found  an  enthusiastic  defender  in 
the  distinguished  historian  of  Greece.  He  appears  to  maintain  that 
(I)  the  term  **  Sophist"  is  not  the  name  of  a  particular  class,  and 
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would  have  been  applied  indiiferentl/  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  well 
as  to  Gor^as  and  Protagoras ;  (2)  that  the  bad  seme  was  imprintetl 
on  the  word  by  the  genius  of  Plato ;  (S)  that  the  priacipal  Sophists 
were  not  the  corrupters  of  youth  (ior  that  the  Athenian  youth  were 
no  more  corrupted  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  than  in  the  time  of 
Pericles),  but  honorable  and  estimable  persons,  who  supplied  a  train* 
ing  in  literature  which  was  generally  wanted  in  their  own  ago.  We 
will  ))riefiy  consider  how  hx  these  statements  appear  to  be  justified 
by  fi.cts  :  and,  —  ' 

'  About  the  meaning  of  the  word,  there  arises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion :  (1)  Many  words  are  used  both  in  a  general  and  a  specific 
sense,  and  the  two  senses  are  not  always  clearly  distingiiished. 
Sometimes  the  generic  meaning  has  been  narrowed  to  the  specific, 
while  in  other  cases  the  specific  meaning  has  been  enlarged  or  al- 
tered. Examples  of  the  former  class  are  furnished  by  some  ecclesi- 
astical terms ;  apostles,  prophets,  bishops,  elders,  catholics.  Exam- 
ples of  the  latter  class  may  also  be  found  in  a  similar  field :  Jesuits, 
Puritans,  Metho<Ust8,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  both 
narrowed  and  enlarged ;  and  a  good  or  bad  sense  will  subsist  side 
by  side  with  a  neutral  one.  A  curious  efiect  is  produced  on  tbe 
meaning  of  a  word  when  the  yery  term  which  is  stigmatized  by  the 
world  is  adopted  by  the  obnoxious  or  derided  class ;  this  tends  to 
define  the  meaning.  Or,  again,  the  opposite  result  is  produced, 
when  the  world  refuses  to  allow  to  some  sect  or  body  of  men  the 
possession  of  some  honorable  name  which  they  have  assumed. 

The  term  ^  Sophist "  is  one  of  those  words  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  both  contracted  and  enlarged.  Passages  may  be  quoted 
from  Herodotus  and  the  tragedians,  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  a* 
neutral  sense  for  a  contriyer  or  deyiser  or  inyentor,  without  including 
any  ethical  idea  of  goodness  or  badness.  Poets  as  well  as  philoso- 
phers were  called  Sophists  in  the  fifVh  century  before  Christ.  In 
Plato  himself,  the  term  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  a  '^  master  in  art," 
without  any  bad  meaning  attaching  (Sym.  208  C,  Men.  85  B).  In 
the  later  Greek,  again,  ^  sophist "  and  *'  philosopher "  became  al- 
m'iSt  indistinguishable.  There  was  no  reproach  conyeyed  by  the 
word ;  the  additional  association,  if  any,  was  only  that  of  rhetorician 
or  teacher.  Philosophy  had  become  eclecticism  and  imitation :  in  the 
decline  of  Greek  literature  there  was  no  original  yoice  lifted  up 
'*  which  reached  to  a  thousand  years  because  of  the  god  ; "  and  the 
two  words,  like  the  characters  represented  by  them,  tended  to  pass 
into  one  another.  Yet  eyen  here  some  difierences  appeared.  For 
the  term  '*  Sophist "  would  hardly  haye  been  applied  to  the  greater 
names,  such  as  Plotinus ;  and  would  haye  been  more  oflen  used  of  a 
professor  of  philosophy  in  general  than  of  a  maintainer  of  particular 
tenets. 

But  the  question  is,  not  really  whether  the  word  **  Sophist "  has 
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all  these  tenaes,  bat  whether  diere  It  not  alao  a  ipecifio  bad 
in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  certain  coDtemporariee  of 
Would  an  Athenian^  as  Mr.  Grote  lopposes,  in  the  fiAh  eentmy  li^ 
fore  Christ,  have  included  Socrates  and  Plata  as  well  as  Goifiai 
and  Protagoras,  under  the  specific  class  of  Sophists?  To  tfak  q— i 
tion  we  must  answer,  No :  whererer  the  word  is  so  apppUad*  Ae  ap 
plication  is  made  either  by  an  enemy  of  Socrates  woA  Flate^  or  la 
a  neutral  sense.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Aristotle^  all  giva  a 
bad  import  to  the  word ;  and  the  Sophists  are  regacded  mm  a  tip* 
arate  class  in  all  of  them*  And  in  later  Greek  literatare^  Ae  d^ 
tinction  is  quite  marked  between  the  succession  of  philnenplwia  ftoa 
Thales  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Sophists  of  the  age  of  Socrates^  who  ap> 
peared  like  meteors  for  a  short  time  in  difi^rent  parts  of  Greaeau 
For  the  purposes  of  comedy,  Socrates  may  haTO  beat  identifiad  witk 
the  Sophists,  and  he  seems  to  complain  of  this  in  the  Apology, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Socrates,  differing  by  so 
outward  marks,  would  really  have  been  confounded  in  the  ndod  of 
Anytus,  or  Callicles,  or  of  any  intelligent  Athenian,  with  the  qdaa^ 
did  foreigners  who  fh>m  time  to  time  visited  Athens  or  Elit  at  As 
Olympic  games.  The  man  of  genius,  the  great  original  thinker,  tha 
disinterested  seeker  af^er  truth,  the  master  of  repartee  whom  no  ona 
ever  defeated  in  an  argrument,  was  separated,  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  vulgar  Athenian,  by  an  ^^  interval  which  no  geometry  can  aa» 
press,"  from  the  balancer  of  sentences,  the  interpreter  and  reeitor  of 
the  poets,  the  divider  of  the  meanings  of  words,  the  teacher  of  xbe^ 
oric,  the  professor  of  morals  and  manners. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  term  "  Sophist "  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  also 
shows  that  the  bad  sense  was  not  affixed  by  his  genius,  but  already 
current.  When  Protagoras  says,  **  I  confess  that  I  am  a  Sopldst^* 
he  implies  that  he  professes  an  art  denoted  by  an  obnoxions  term ; 
or  when  the  young  Hippocrates,  with  a  blush  upon  his  fece  which  Is 
just  seen  by  the  light  of  dawn,  admits  that  he  is  gmng  to  be  made 
**  a  Sophist,"  these  words  would  lose  their  point,  unless  the  term  had 
been  already  discredited.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  Sopln 
ists  having  an  evil  name ;  that,  whether  deserved  or  not,  waa  a  nat^ 
ural  consequence  of  their  vocation.  That  they  were  fereigneray  that 
they  made  fortunes,  that  they  taught  novelties,  that  they  excited  the 
minds  of  youth,  are  quite  sufficient  reasons  to  account  for  the  oppro* 
brium  which  attached  to  them.  The  genius  of  Plato  could  not  hare 
stamped  the  word  anew,  or  have  imparted  the  associationa  whidh 
occur  in  contemporary  writers,  such  as  Xenophon  and  Isocrmtea. 
Changes  in  the  meaning  of  words  can  only  be  made  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  not  unless  they  are  supported  by  a  strong  current  of  pop* 
ular  feeling.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  Plato 
may  have  extended  and  envenomed  the  meaning,  or  that  he  may 
have  done  the  Sophists  the  same  kind  of  disservice  with  pcMtterity 
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which  Pascal  did  to  the  Jesuits.  But  the  bad  aense  of  thu  word  is 
not  and  could  not  haTe  been  inrented  hj  him,  and  is  found  in  the 
earlier  dialogues,  e.  47.,  the  Protagoras,  as  well  as  in  the  later. 

(3)  There  is  no  ground  for  denjdng  that  the  principal  Sophists, 
Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Prodicos,  Hippias,  were  good  and  honorable 
men.  The  notion  that  they  were  cormpters  of  the  Athenian  yooth 
has  no  zeal  foundation ;  and  partly  arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  term 
**  Sophist "  in  modem  times.  The  truth  is,  that  we  know  little 
about  them ;  and  the  witness  of  Plato  in  their  fiivor  is  probably  not 
much  more  historical  than  his  witness  against  them.  Of  that 
national  decline  of  genius,  unity, .  political  force,  which  has  been 
sometimes  described  as  the  corruption  of  youth,  the  Sophists  were 
one  among  many  signs;  in  these  respects  Athens  may  hare  de- 
generated ;  but,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  there  u  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  greater  moral  corruption  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  than  in  the 
age  of  Pericles.  The  Athenian  youth  were  not  corrupted  in  this 
sense,  and  therefore  the  Sophists  could  not  have  corrupted  them. 
It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  fairly  set  down  to  their  credit,  that 
Plato  nowhere  attributes  to  them  that  peculiar  Crreek  sympathy  with 
youth,  which  he  ascribes  to  Parmenides,  and  which  is  evidently 
common  in  the  Socratic  circle.  Plato  delights  to  exhibit  them  in  a 
ludicrous  point  of  view,  and  to  show  them  always  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  company  of  Socrates.  But  he  has  no  quarrel  with  their  char- 
acters, and  does  not  deny  that  they  are  respectable  men. 

Tlie  Sophist,  in  the  dialogue  which  is  called  after  him,  is  exhib- 
ited in  many  different  lights,  and  appears  and  reappears  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  There  is  some  want  of  the  higher  Platonic  art  in  the 
Eleatic  Stranger  eliciting  his  tme  character  by  a  laborious  process 
of  inquiry,  when  he  had  already  admitted  that  he  knew  quite  well 
the  difference  between  the  Sophist  and  the  philosopher,  and  had 
often  heard  the  question  discussed;  such  an  anticipation  would 
hardly  have  occurred  in  the  earlier  dialogues.  But  Plato  could  not 
altogether  give  up  his  Socratic  method,  of  which  another  trace  may 
be  thought  to  be  discerned  in  his  adoption  of  a  common  instance  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  the  greater  matter  in  hand.  Yet  the  example  is 
also  chosen  in  order  to  damage  the  **  hooker  of  men  "  as  much  as 
possible ;  each  step  in  the  pedigree  of  the  angler  suggests  some  in- 
jurious reflection  about  the  Sophist.  They  are  both  hunters  afler  a 
living  prey,  nearly  related  to  tyrants  and  thieves,  and  the  Sophist  is 
the  cousin  of  the  parasite  and  flatterer.  The  effect  of  this  is  height- 
ened by  the  accidental  manner  in  which  the  discovery  is  made,  as 
the  result  of  a  scientific  division.  His  descent  in  another  branch 
affords  the  opportunity  of  more  ^  unsavory  companions."  For  he  is 
a  retail  trader,  and  his  wares  are  either  imported  or  home-made, 
like  those  of  other  retail  traders;  his  art  is  thus  deprived  of  the 
character  of  a  liberal  profession.     But  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
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nctcristic  of  him  b,  thai  be  is  a  disputaDt,  and  hig^gWs 

gnment.     A  feature  of  the  Eristic  here  seems  to  blmd  with  Fbtini 

nmial  descriptioo  of  the  Sophists,  who  in  the  earijr  dinlopMS^ 

the  Repabiic*  are  freqoently  depicted  as  endeairoriiig  to  aavn 

selves  from  disputing  with  Socnfees  by  making  kmg 

this  character  he   parts  company  from  the  vain 

talker  in  prirate  life,  and  his  differentia  i%  thai  ha 

the  other  loses  money. 

Boi  there  is  another  general  division  nnder  whidi  his  mt 
also  sopposed  to  fidl,  and  that  is  pnrification ;  and  from 
is  descended  education,  and  the  new  principle  of  edncntioa  fa  in 
interrogate  men  after  the  manner  of  Socrates,  and  make  them  tamfc 
themselves.  Htfe  again  we  catch  a  glimpse  rather  of  a  Socrntie  or 
Eristic  than  of  a  Sophist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Aad 
Plato  does  not  on  this  gronnd  reject  the  claim  of  the  Sophist  to  be 
the  tme  philosopher.  One  more  feature  of  the  Eristic  rather  iIhb 
of  the  Sophist  b  the  tendency  of  the  troublesome  animal  to  na 
nway  into  the  djirkness  of  not-bein^.  Upon  the  whole,  we  deleei 
in  him  a  sort  of  hybrid  or  double  nature,  of  which,  except  pTbapt 
in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato,  we  find  no  other  trace  in  Ghreek  pfai- 
loflophy  ;  he  combines  the  teacher  of  virtue  with  the  Eristic  ;  wfaUs 
in  his  omoiscience,  in  his  ignorance  of  himself,  in  his  urts  of  decep- 
tion, and  in  his  lawyer-like  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  abooi  all 
things,  he  is  still  the  antithesis  of  Socrates  .and  of  the  tme  teacher. 

n.  The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  this  method  of  **  ab- 
scissio  infiniti,"  by  which  the  Sophist  is  taken,  is  a  real  and  ▼aloable 
logical  process.     Modem  science  feels  that  this,  like  other 
of  formal  logic,  presents  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
complex  procedure  of  the  mind  by  which  scientific  truth  is  detected 
and  verified.     Plato  himself  seems  to  be  aware  that  mere  divisaoa 
is  an  unsafe  and  uncertain  weapon.     First,  in  the  Politicoa,  whea 
he  says  that  we  should  divide  in  the  middle,  for  in  that  way  we  are 
more  likely  to  attain  species :  secondly,  in  the  parallel  preoept  of 
the  Philebus,  that  we  should  not  pass  fVom  the  most  general  notioiis 
to  infinity,  but  include  all  the  intervening  middle  principlea,  nntil, 
as  he  also  says  in  the  Politicus,  we  arrive  at  the  infima  species; 
thirdly,  in  the  Phaedrus,  when  he  says  that  the  dialectician  will 
carve  the  limbs  of  truth  without  mangling  them ;  or,  as  be  repeaie 
once  more  in  the  Politicus,  if  we  cannot  bisect  species,  we  most 
carve  them  as  neatly  as  we  can.     No  better  image  of  nature  or 
truth,  as  an  organic  whole,  can  be  conceived  than  this.     So  far  ia 
Plato  from  supposing  that  mere  division  and  subdivision  of 
notions  will  guide  men  into  all  truth. 

Plato  does  not  really  mean  to  say  that  the  Sophist  or  the 
man  can  be  caught  in  this  way.     But  these  divisions  and  subdiTia- 
ions  were  favorite  logical  exercises  of  the  age  in  which  he  lired ; 
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and  while  indulging  his  dialectical  fancy,  and  making  a  (>(:nti*i1)ution 
to  logical  method,  he  delights  also  to  transfix  thio  Eristic  Sophist 
with  weapons  borrowed  from  his  own  armoiy.  As  we  haTe  already 
seen,  the  division  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most 
damaging  reflections  on  the  Sophist  and  all  his  kith  and  kin,  and  to 
exhibit  him  in  the  most  discreditable  light. 

Nor  need  we  seriously  consider  whether  Plato  was  right  in  as- 
suming that  no  animal  so  various  could  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  definition.  In  the  in&ncy  of  logic,  men  sought  only  to 
obtain  a  definition  of  an  unknown  or  uncertain  term;  the  after  re- 
flection scarcely  occurred  to  them  that  the  word  might  have  several 
senses,  which  shaded  off  into  one  another,  and  were  not  capable  of 
being  comprehended  in  a  single  notion.  There  is  no  trace  of  thu 
reflection  in  Plato.  But  neither  is  there  any  reason  to  think,  even 
if  the  reflection  had  occurred  to  him,  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
terred from  carrying  on  the  war  with  weapons  fair  or  unfair  againft«. 
the  outlaw  Sophist. 

III.  The  puzzle  about  '*  not-being "  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unreal  difficulties  of  ancient  philosophy.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand the  attitude  of  mind  which  could  imagine  that  falsehood 
had  no  existence,  if  reality  was  denied  to  not-being:  How  could 
such  a  question  arise  at  all,  much  less  become  of  serious  impor- 
tance ?  The  answer  to  this,  and  to  all  other  difficulties  of  early 
Greek  philosophy,  is  tOi^be  sought  for  in  the  history  o^  ideas,  and 
the  answer  is  only  unsatisfactory  because  our  knowledge  is  defective. 
In  the  passage  fi^>m  the  world  of  sense  and  imagination  and  common 
language  to  that  of  opinion  and  reflection  the  human  nund  was  ex- 
posed to  numy  dangers,  and  oflen  — 

u  Found  no  end  in  WBodoing  mssei  lost** 

The  discovery  of  abstractions  was  the  great  source  of  all  mental 
improvement  in  after  ages.  But  each  one  of  this  company  of  ab- 
stractions, if  we  may  speak  in  the  metaphorical  language  (xf  Plato^ 
became  in  turn  the  tyrant  of  the  ndnd,  the  dominant  idea,  which 
would  allow  no  other  to  have  a  share  in  the  throne.  This  is  es- 
I>ecially  true  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy:  while  the  absoluteness  of 
being  was  asserted  in  every  form  of  language,  the  sensible  world  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  experience  were  comprehended  under  not- 
being.  Nor  did  this  lead  to  any  difficulty  or  perplexity,  so  long  as 
the  mind,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  being,  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions, and  never  thought  of  applying  the  categories  of  being  or 
not-being  to  mind  or  opinion  or  practical  life. 

But  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  idea  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  intellect  of  man.  The  effect  of  the  paradoxes  of  Zeus  extended 
fiur  beyond  the  Eleatic  circle.  And  now  an  unforeseen  consequence 
began  to  arise.     If  the  many  were  not,  if  all  things  were  names  of 
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the  one,  and  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  anj  other  thin^  hoiv 
could  truth  be  distinguished  from  falsehood  ?  The  Elemtie  pldliMH 
pher  would  have  replied  that  **  being  was  alone  true."  But  aue- 
kind  had  got  beyond  his  barren  abstractions :  thej  were  begfamiag 
to  analyze,  to  classify,  to  define,  to  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  knoiri- 
edge,  opinion,  sensation.  Still  less  could  they  be  oontent  with  te 
description  which  Achilles  gives  in  Homer  of  the  man  whooi  Ui 
soul  hates  — 

For  their  difficulty  was  not  a  practical  but  a  metaphysical  one;  and 
their  conception  of  falsehood  was  really  impaired  and  weakened  bj 

a  metaphysical  illusion. 

The  strength  of  the  illusion  seems  to  lie  in  the  altematim;  IT 
we  once  admit  the  existence  of  being  and  not-being,  as  two  ipiierei 
«rhich  exclude  each  other,  no  being  or  reality  can  be  ascribed  to 
not-being,  and  therefore  not  to  falsehood,  wluch  is  the  image  or  ex- 
pression of  not-beins^.     Falsehood  is  wholly  false ;  and  to  speak  of 
true  falsehood,  as  Theaetetus  does,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.      Hie 
fallacy  to  us  is  ridiculous  and  transparent ;  no  better  than  thoM 
which  Plato  satirizes  in  the  Euthvdemus.     It  is  a  confusion  of 
hood  and  negation,  from  which  Plato  himself  is  not  entirely 
Instead  of  saying,  *'  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts,"*  **  this  is 
proved  by  'Experience  to  be  false/'  and  from  such  examples  forming 
a  general  notion  of  falsehood,  the  mind  of  the  Greek  thinker  was 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy.     And  the  greater  im- 
portance which  Plato  attributes  to  this  fallacy,  compared  with  others, 
is  due  to  the  influence  which  the  Eleatic  philosophy  exerted  over 
him.     He  sees  clearly  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tained a  complete  mastery  over  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors ;  they 
are  still  ends  to  him,  and  not  mere  instruments  of  thought.     They 
are  too  rough-hewn  to  be  harmonized  in  a  single  structure,  and  may 
be  compared  to  rocks  which  project  or  overhang  in  some  ancient 
city's  walls.     There  are  many  such  imperfect  syncretisms  or  eclec- 
ticisms in  the  history  of  philosophy.     A  modern  philosopher,  though 
emancipated  from  scholastic  notions  of  essentre  or  substance,  might 
still  be  seriously  affected  by  the  abstract  idea  of  necessity ;  though 
accustomed,  like  Bacon,  to  criticise  abstract  notions,  he  might  not 
extend  his  criticism  to  the  syllogism. 

The  saying  or  thinking  the  thing  that  is  not,  would  be  the  popu- 
lar definition  of  falsehood  or  error.  If  we  were  met  by  the  Sophist's 
objection,  the  reply  would  probably  bo  an  appeal  to  experience. 
Ten  thousands,  as  Homer  would  say  (/xcLVa  ftvpioi),  tell  falsehoods 
and  fall  into  errors.  And  this  is  Plato's  reply,  both  in  the  Cratylus, 
429  D,  and  Sophist.  **  Thuaetetus  is  flying,"  is  a  sentence  in  form 
quite  as  grammatical   as   ^  Theaetetus  is   sitting ; "  the  difierenco 
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between  the  two  sentences  is,  that  the  one  is  true  and  the  other 
false.  But,  before  making  this  appeal  to  oommon  sense,  Flato  pro- 
pounds for  our  consideration  a  thoorjr  of  the  natore  of  the  neg- 
ative. 

The  theory  is,  that  **  not-being  is  relation."  Not-being  is  the 
other  of  being,  and  has  as  many  kinds  as  there  axe  differences  in 
being.  This  doctrine  is  the  simple  converse  of  the  famous  proposi- 
tion of  Spinoza,  not  ^  omnis  determinado  est  negatio,"  bot  **  omnis 
negatio  est  determinatio ;  **  not,  all  distinction  is  negation,  but,  all 
negation  is  dbtinction.  Not-being  is  the  unfolding  or  determining 
of  being,  and  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  other  things  that  are. 
We  should  be  careful  to  observe,  first,  that  Plato  does  not  identify 
being  with  not-being ;  he  has  no  idea  of  progression  by  antagonism, 
or  of  the  Hegelian  vibration  of  moments :  he  would  not  have  said 
with  Heraclitus,  "  All  things  are  and  are  not,  and  become  and  be- 
come not."  Secondly,  he  has  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  other 
sense  of  not-being,  as  the  negative  of  being;  although  he  again 
and  again  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  law  of  contradiction. 
Thirdly,  he  seems  to  confuse  falsehood  with  negation.  Nor  is  he 
quite  consistent  in  regarding  not-being  as  one  class  of  being,  and 
yet  as  coextensive  with  being  in  genexaL  Before  analyzing  further 
the  topics  thus  suggested,  we  will  endeavor  to  trace  the  manner  in 
which  Plato  arrived  at  his  concepdon  of  not-being. 

In  all  the  later  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  idea  df  mind  or  intelli- 
gence becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  Tliat  idea  which  An- 
axagoras  employed  inconsistently  in  the  construction  of  the  world, 
Plato,  in  the  I^lebus,  the  Sophist,  and  the  Laws,  extends  to  all 
things ;  attributing  to  Providence  a  care,  infinitesimal  as  well  as 
infinite,  of  all  creation.  The  divine  mind  is  the  leading  religious 
thought  of  the  later  works  of  Plato.  The  human  mind  is  a  sort  of 
reflection  of  this,  having  ideas  of  being,  sameness,  and  the  like. 
At  times,  they  seem  to  be  parted  by  a  great  gulf  (Parmenides)  ;  at 
other  times  they  have  a  common  nature,  and  the  ligh^  of  a  common 
intelligence. 

But  this  ever-growing  idea  of  mind  is  really  irreconcilable  with 
the  abstract  Pantheism  of  the  Eleatics.  To  the  passionate  language 
of  Parmenides,  Plato  replies  in  a  strain  equally  passionate : 
W  at !  has  not  being  mind  ?  and  is  not-being  capable  of  being 
kn  wn  ?  and,  if  this  is  admitted,  then  capable  of  being  affected  or 
acted  upon  ?  —  in  motion,  then,  and  yet  not  wholly  incapable  of 
rest.  Already,  we  have  been  compelled  to  attribute  opposite  de- 
terminations to  being.  And  the  answer  to  this  difiiculty  may  be 
equally  the  answer  to  the  difficulty  about  not-being. 

The  answer  is,  that  in  these  and  all  other  determinations  of  any 

notion  we  are  attributing  to  it  ^  not-being."     We  went  in  search 

of  not-being  and  seemed  to  lose  being,  and  now  in  the  hunt  after 
VOL.  lu.  28 
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being  we  recover  both.  Not-being  ii  a  kind  of  being,  and  in  a 
sense  coextensive  with  being.  And  there  are  as  manjr  divinoBS  of 
not-being  as  of  being.  To  every  positive  idea  —  '^justt"  **  boauti- 
ful/'  and  the  Uke,  ^re  is  a  corresponding  negative  idea  —  *-  boC 
jnst,"  "  not  beautiful^"  and  the  like.  ... 

A  doubt  may  be  raised,  whether  this  account  of  the  negative  is 
really  the  true  one?  The  common  logicians  would  aaj  that  tiw 
^  not  juat,*'  *'  not  beautiful,''  are  not  really  classes  at  all,  but  are 
merged  in  one  great  class  of  the  infinite  or  negative.  The  Cjosieep" 
tion  of  Plato,  in  the  days  before  logic,  seems  to  be  more  oovreei 
than  this.  For  the  word  "  not,"  does  not  altogether  annihilate  Am 
positive  meaning  of  the  word  ''just:  **  at  least,  it  does  not  ptefeai 
our  looking  for  the  *'  not  just "  in  or  about  the  same  class  in  whick 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  "just."  '*  Not  just  is  not  honorablr/ 
is  neither  a  false  nor  an  unmeaning  proposition.  Hie  reason  ii 
that  the  negative  proposition  has  really  passed  into  an  undefined 
positive.  To  say  that  *'  not  just "  has  no  more  meaning  than  *^  not 
honorable,"  that  is  to  say,  Uiat  the  two  cannot  in  any  degree  be 
distinguished,  is  clearly  repugnant  to  the  common  use  of  language^ 

The  ordinary  logic  is  also  jealous  of  the  explanation  of  negation 
as  relation,  because  seeming  to  take  away  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction. Plato,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  philosopher  who 
distinctly  enunciated  this  principle ;  and  though  we  need  not  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  always  consistent  with  himself,  there  is  no 
real  inconsistency  between  his  explanation  of  the  negative  and  the 
principle  of  contradiction.  Neither  the  Platonic  notion  of  the 
negative  as  the  principle  of  difference,  nor  the  Hegelian  idenUtj  of 
being  and  not-being,  at  all  touch  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
For  what  is  asserted  about  being  and  not-being  only  relates  to  oar 
most  abstract  notions,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  principle 
of  contradiction  employed  in  the  concrete.  Because  not-being  is 
identified  with  other,  or  being  with  not-being,  this  does  not  make 
the  proposition  ^'  some  have  not  eaten  "  any  the  less  a  contradiction 
of  *^  all  have  eaten." 

The  explanation  of  the  ne^tive  given  by  Plato  in  the  Sophist  is 
a  true,  but  partial  one ;  for  the  word  *^  not,"  besides  the  meaning  of . 
**  other,"  may  also  imply  "  opposition."  And  difference  or  opposi- 
tion may  be  either  total  or  partial :  the  not-beautiful  may  be  ot^«r 
than  the  beautifiil,  or  in  no  relation  to  the  beautiful,  or  a  sper.  s 
class  in  various  degrees  opposed  to  the  beautifuL  And  the  negat  ^e 
may  be  a  negation  of  fact  or  of  thought  (ov  and  firj).  LastlV, 
there  are  certain  ideas,  such  as  '*  beginning,"  **  becoming,**  **  the 
finite,"  ''  the  abstract,"  in  which  the  negative  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  positive,  and  ^*  being  "  and  **•  not-being  **  are  inextricably 
blended. 

Plato  restricts  the  conception  of  not-being  to  difference.      Man  b 
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a  rational  animaly  and  \b  not  as  maoy  other  things  as  are  not  in- 
cluded under  this  definition.  He  is  and  ia  not*  and  is  because  he 
is  not.  Besides  the  positive  chus  to  which  he  belongs,  there  are 
endless  negative  classes  to  whic)^  he  ma^r  be  referred.  This  ia  cer- 
tainly intelligible,  but  useless.  The  negative  class  is  unmeaning, 
unless  the  *^  not "  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  positive,  as  in  the 
difference  between  **  not  honorable  "  and  **  dishonorable;  **  or  unlesa 
the  class  ia  characterized  bjF  the  absence  rather  than  the  presence 
of  a  particular  quality.  ' 

Kor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  not-being  any  more  than  sameness  or 
otherness  is  one  of  the  classes  of  being.  They  are  aspects  rather 
than  classes  of  being.  Nbt-belng  can  only  be  included  in  being,  as 
the  denial  of  any  particular  class  of  being.  If  we  are  to  attempt  to 
pursue  such  airy  phantoms  at  all,  the  Hegelian  identity  of  being 
and  not-being  is  a  more  apt  and  intelligible  expression  of  the  same 
mental  phenomenon.  For  Plato  has  not  (fistinguished  between  the 
being  which  is  prior  to  not-being,  and  the  being  which  is  the  nega- 
tion of  not-being.     (Cf  Par.  162  A,  B.) 

But  he  is  not  thinking  of  this  when  he  says  that  being  compre- 
hends not-being.  Again,  we  should  probably  go  back  for  the  true 
explanation  to  the  influence  which  the  Eleatic  philosophy  exercised 
over  him.  Under  **  not-being "  the  Eleatic  had  included  all  the 
realities  of  the  sensible  world.  Led  by  this  association  and  by  the 
common  use  of  language,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  we  cannot 
be  much  surprised  that  Plato  should  have  made  classes  of  not-being. 
It  is  observable  that  he  does  not  absolutely  deny  that  there  is  an 
opposite  of  being.  That  is  a  question  which  he  is  inclined  to  leave, 
merely  remarking  that  the  opposition,  if  admissible  at  all,  is  not 
expressed  by  the  term  **  not-being." 

On  the  whole,  we  mnst  allow  that  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Plato  to  psychology  in  the  Sophist,  is  not  his  explanation  of  <*  not- 
being  "  as  difference.  With  this  he  certainly  laid  the  ghost  of 
<*  not-being ;  "  and  we  may  attribute  to  him  in  a  measure  the  credit 
of  anticipating  Spinoza  and  HegeL  But  his  conception  is  not  clear 
or  consistent;  he  does  not  recognize  the  different  senses  of  the 
negative,  and  he  confuses  the  different  classes  of  not-being  with  the 
abstract  notion.  As  the  pre-Socratio  philosopher  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  the  universal  and  the  true,  while  he  placed  the  par- 
ticulars of  sense  under  the  fidse  and  apparent,,  so  Plato  appears  to 
identify  negation  with  falsehood,  or  is  unable  to  distinguish  them. 
The  greater  service  rendered  by  him  to  mental  science  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  communion  of  classes,  which,  although  based  by  him 
on  his  account  of  '*  not-being,"  is  independent  of  this.  He  clearly 
saw  that  the  isolation  of  ideas  or  classes  is  the  annihilation  of  rea- 
soning. Thus,  after  wandering  in  many  diverging  paths,  we  return 
to  common  sensOi^    And  for  this  reason  we  may  be  inclined  to  do 
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less  than  justice  to  Plato,  —  because  the  tratli  which  he  mfttafu  ly 
a  real  efibrt  of  thought  it  to  us  a  familiar  and  uncooaeioiia  traii^ 
which  no  one  would  an^r  longer  think  dther  of  doobdng  or  is- 
amining. 

IV.  The  later  dialogues  of  Plato  contain  manj  refereneea  to 
contemporary  philosophy.  Both  in  the  TbeaeteCua  smd  in  At 
Sophist  he  recognizes  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fr^jr ;  a  h^i 
irregular  battle  everywhere  surrounds  him  (Theaet.  158  A).  Ihi^ 
there  are  the  two  great  philosophies  gcnng  back  into  eommogamj  md 
poetry :  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  supposed  to  hare  a  poelinl 
origin  in  Homer,  and  that  of  the  Eleatics,  which  in  a  similar  ip&dl 
he  conceives  to  be  even  older  than  Xenophanes  (compare  JVcitifn 
ras,  316  E).  Still  older  were  the  theories  of  two  and  three  prt^ 
ciples,  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  which  were  ever  marrying  wad 
given  in  marriage  :  in  speaking  of  these,  he  is  probablj  lefeiiiug  to 
Fherecydes  and  the  early  lonians.  In  the  philosopher  of  motioe 
there  were  different  accounts  of  the  relation  of  plurality  and  rndty, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  joined  and  severed  by  love  and  hato^ 
some  maintaining  that  this  process  was  perpetually  going  oa 
(Heraclitus)  ;  others  (Empedocles)  that  there  was  an  .  altematioa 
of  them.  Of  the  Pythagoreans  or  of  Anaxagoras  he  makei  no 
distinct  mention.  His  chief  opponents  are,  first.  Eristics  or  Megsp 
rians  ;  secondly,  the  Materialists. 

The  picture  which  he  gives  of  both  these  latter  school^  is  indis- 
tinct; and  he  appears  reluctant  to  mention  the  names  of  their 
teachers.  Nor  can  we  easily  determine  how  much  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  C^'nics,  how  much  to  the  Megarians,  or  whether  the  **  repot 
sive  Materialists "  are  Cynics  or  Atomists,  or  represent  some  va- 
known  phase  of  opinion  at  Athens.  To  the  Cynics  and  Antisthenes 
is  commonly  attributed,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  the  denial  of 
predication,  while  the  Megarians  are  said  to  have  been  Nominalistiy 
asserting,  the  one  good  under  many  names,  to  be  the  true  being  of 
Zeno  and  the  Eleatics,  and,  like  Zeno,  employing  their  negatiTs 
dialectic  in  the  refutation  of  opponents.  But  the  later  Megarians 
also  denied  predication ;  and  this  tenet,  which  is  attributed  to  all 
of  them  by  Simplicius,  is  certainly  in  character  with  their  orei^ 
refining  philosophy.  The  "  tyros  young  and  old,"  of  whom  Plato 
speaks,  pirobably  include  both.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  saler  in 
accepting  the  general  description  of  them  which  he  has  given,  and 
in  not  attempting  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  them. 

Of  these  Eristics,  whether  Cynics  or  Megarians,  several  charae- 
teristics  are  found  in  Plato. 

1.  They  pursue  verbal  oppositions;  2.  They  make  reasoning 
impossible  by  their  over-accuracy  in  the  use  of  language ;  3.  Ther 
deny  predication;  4.  They  go  fi:t>m  unity  to  plurality,  withont 
passing  through  the  intermediate  stages ;  5.  They  refuse  to  attribute 
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motion  or  power  to  being;  6.  They  are  the  enemies  of  sense; 
whether  they  are  the  **  friends  of  ideas  **  who  carry  on  the  polemic 
against  sense,  is  uncertain ;  probably  under  this  remarkable  expres- 
sion Plato  designates  those  who  more  nearly  approached  himself 
and  may  be  criticising  an  earlier  ibrm  of  his  own  doctrines.  We 
may  observe  that  (1)  he  professes  only  to  give  us  a  few  opinions 
out  of  many  which  were  at  that  time  current  in  Greece ;  (2)  that 
he  nowhere  alludes  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Cynics ;  unless 
the  argument  in  the  Protagoras,  that  ^  the  virtues  are  one  and  not 
many,**  may  be  supposed  to  contain  a  reference  to  their  views,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Socrates;  and  unless  they  are  the  school  alluded 
to  in  the  Philebus,  which  is  described  as  *<  being  very  skillful  in 
physics,  and  as  maintaining  pleasure  to  be  the  absence  of  pain.** 
That  Antisthenes  wrote  a  book  called  **  Physicus,"  is  hardly  a 
sufficient  reason  for  describing  them  as  skillfbl  in  physics,  which 
appear  to  have  been  very  alien  to  the  tendency  of  the  Cynics. 

The  Idealism  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  in  Greece,  as  in 
other  ages  and  countries,  seems  to  have  provoked  a  reaction  towards 
Materialism.  The  maintainers  of  Uiis  doctrine  are  described  in  the 
Theaetetus  as  repulsive  persons,  who  will  not  believe  what  they  can- 
not hold  in  their  hands ;  and  in  the  Sophist  as  incapable  of  argu- 
ment They  are  probably  the  same  who  are  said  in  die  tenth  book 
of  the  Laws  to  attribute  the  course  of  events  to  nature,  art,  and 
chance.  Who  they  were,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  except 
from  Plato's  description  of  them..  His  silence  respecting  the  Atom- 
ists  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  here  we  have  a  trace  of  them. 
But  the  Atomists  were  not  Materialists  in  the  grosser  sense  of  the 
term,  nor  were  they  incapable  of  reasoning ;  and  Plato  would  hardly 
have  described  a  great  genius  like  Democritus  in  the  disdainfiil 
terms  which  he  uses  of  the  Materialists.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must 
infer  that  the  pcorsons  here  spoken  of  are  unknown  to  us,  like  the 
many  other  writers  and  talkers  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  of  whose 
endless  activity  of  mind  Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics  has  preserved 
an  anonymous  memoriaL 

V.  Tlie  Sophist  is  the  sequel  of  the  Theaetetus,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Parmenidos  by  a  direct  allusion  (cp.  Introduction  to  Theae- 
tetus and  Parmenides).  In  the  Theaetetus,  we  sought  to  discover 
the  nature  of  knowledge  and  false  opinion.  But  the  nature  of  fklse 
opinion  seemed  impenetrable ;  for  we  were  unable  to  understand  how 
there  could  be  any  reality  in  not-bdng.  In  the  Sophist  the  question 
is  taken  up  again ;  the  nature  of  not-being  is  detected,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  metaphysical  impediment  in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
possibility  of  falsehood.  To  the  Parmenides,  the  Sophist  stands  in 
a  less  defined  and  more  remote  relation.  There  human  thought  is 
in  process  of  disorgiinization ;  no  absurdity  or  inconsistency  is  too 
great  to  be  elicited  from  the  analysis  of  the  simple  ideas  of  unity  or 
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being.  In  the  Sophiit  the  mae  oootndictioas 
tain  extent,  but  onlj  with  a  view  to  their  molntioo.  The  ■■  tf 
the  dialogue  !■  to  show  how  the  few  etementei  eoiiee|iCioM  of  Ai 
human  mind  admit  of  a  natural  oooneetkm  in  thoaq^iC  wid 
which  Megarian  or  other  aophistry  Tainljr  attempts  to  denj. 


True  to  the  appcAitment  of  the  prerioai  dajr»  XSiaodaraa 
aetetui  meet  Socrates  at  the  nme  ipot,  bringiiig  with  them  ■■ 
atic  Stranger,  whom  llieodonu  inoroducm  as  a  true  |ihHnsn|fcr 
Socrates  is  amazed,  and  thinks  that  he  mnst  be  a  god  in  dhimmk 
who,  as  Homer  would  mjy  has  eome  to  earth  that  he  maj  visit  As 
good  and  evil  among  men,  and  detect  the  foolishness  of  Atbasim 
wisdom.  At  any  rate  he  is  a  divine  person,  one  of  a  class  iriai  ■■ 
hardly  recognixed  on  earth,  in  dirers  forms  appearing  — 
statesmen,  now  as  Sophists,  and  they  are  often  deemed 
Philosopher,  statesman,  Sophist,  says  Socrates,  repeating  the 
—  I  should  like  to  ask  our  Eleatic  friend  what  his  coontrymen  iMak 
ot*  them ;  do  they  regard  them  as  one,  or  three  ? 

The  Stranger  has  been  already  asked  this  very  question  by 
'Odonis  and  Theaetetns ;  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  replying 
they  are  three  ;  but  to  explain  the  diflerenoe  fully,  would  take 
lie  is  pressed  to  give  the  fuller  explanation,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
speech    or  of  question   and    answer.     He   prefers  the  latter, 
chooses  as  his  respondent  Theaetetus,  whom  he  already  knowa^ 
who  is  recommended  to  him  by  Socrates. 

We  are  agreed,  he  says,  about  the  name  Sophist,  bat  we  are 
cfjually  agreed  about  his  nature.  Great  subjects  should  be  apr 
proached  through  fiuniliar  examples,  and,  considering  that  he  is  a 
creature  not  easily  caught,  I  think  that,  before  approaching  him,  we 
should  try  our  hand  upon  some  more  obvious  ^^n^K  who  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  logical  experiment;  shall  we  say  an  angler? 
"  Very  good." 

In  the  first  place,  the  angler  b  an  artist,  and  there  are  two  kxwh 
of  art,  —  productive  art,  which  includes  husbandry,  manufaetnres^ 
huitations;  and  acquisitive  art,  which  includes  learning,  trading, 
hunting.  The  angler's  is  an  acquisitive  art,  and  acquisition  may  be 
effected  either  by  exchange  or  by  conquest ;  in  the  latter  case,  eidisr 
by  force  or  craft,  and  of  conquest  by  crafl,  there  is  one  kind  which 
pursues  inanimate,  and  another  which  pursues  animate  objects ;  and 
animate  objects  may  be  either  land  animals  or,  water  animals.  The 
hunting  of  the  last  is  called  fidhing ;  and  of  fishing,  one  kind  uses 
inclosures,  catching  the  fisli  in  nets  and  bask<!^t8,  and  another  kind 
uivH  spears  by  night  and  either  spears  or  barbed  poiuts  by  day,  and 
strikes  with  them ;  tlie  spears  are  impelled  from  above,  the   barbs 
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are  jerked  up  from  beneath  into  the  head  and  lips  of  the  fish*  Thos, 
b/  a  series  of  divisions,  we  haT6  arriTed  at  the  definition  of  the 
angler's  art. 

And  now  we  may  endeavor  by  a  similar  process  to  draw  the  Soph- 
ist from  his  hiding-place.  like  the  angler  he  is  an  artist,  and  the 
resemblance  does  not  end  here.  For  they  are  both  hnnters,  and 
huf  Iters  of  animals ;  the  one  of  water,  and  the  other  of  land  animals. 
But  at  this  point  they  diverge,  the  one  going  to  the  sea  and  the 
rivers,  and  the  other  to  the  rivers  of  wealth  and  rich  meadow-lands, 
in  which  generous  youth  abide.  Tou  may  hunt  tame  animals  on 
land,  or  you  may  hunt  wild  animals.  And  man  is  a  tame  animal, 
and  he  may  be  hunted  either  by  force  or  persuasion ;  either  by 
the  pirate,  manrStealer,  soldier,  or  by  the  lawyer,  orator,  talker. 
The  latter  use  persuasion,  and  persuasion  is  either  private  or  public. 
Of  the  private  practitioners  ^  the  art,  some  bring  gifts  to  those 
whom  they  hunt ;  these  are  lovers.  And  others  take  hire ;  and 
some  of  these  flatter,  and  in  return  are  fed ;  others  profess  to  teach 
virtue  and  receive  a  round  sum.  And  who  are  these  last  ?  Tell 
me  who  ?     Have  we  not  unearthed  the  Sophist  ? 

But,  2,  he  is  a  many-sided  creature,  and  may  still  be  traced  in 
another  line  of  descent.  The  acquisitive  art  had  a  branch  of  ex- 
change as  well  as  of  hunting,  and  exchange  is  either  giving  or  selling ; 
and  the  seller  is  either  a  manu&cturer  or  a  merchant ;  and  the  mer- 
4:hant  either  retails  or  exports ;  and  the  exporter  may  export  either 
food  for  the  body  or  food  for  the  mind.  And  of  this  tniide  in  food 
for  the  mind,  one  kind  may  be  termed  the  art  of  display,  and 
another  the  sale  of  learning ;  and  learning  may  be  a  learning  of 
the  arts  or  of  virtue.  The  seller  of  the  arts  may  be  called  an  art- 
seller  ;  the  teacher  of  virtue,  a  Sophist. 

Again,  8,  there  is  a  third  line,  in  which  a  Sophist  may  be  traced. 
For  is  he  less  a  Sophist  when,  instead  of  exporting  his  wares  to 
another  country,  he  stays  at  home,  and  either  buys  or  manu&ctures 
and  then  retails  them  ? 

Or,  4,  he  may  descend  from  the  acquisidve  in  the  combative 
line,  through  the  pugnacious,  the  controversial,  the  disputatious ; 
>nd  he  will  be  found  at  last  in  the  eristic  section  of  the  latter,  dis- 
puting in  private  for  gain  about  the  general  principles  of  right  and 
wrong. 

And  still  there  is  a  track  of  him  which  has  not  yet  been  followed 
out  by  us.  Do  not  our  household  servants  talk  of  sifting,  straining, 
scouting  ?  And  they  also  speak  of  carding,  warping,  ami  the  like  : 
all  these  are  processes  of  division,  but  they  are  of  two  kinds ;  while 
in  the  last-mentioned,  like  b  divided  from  like  ;  in  the  former,  the 
good  are  separated  from  the  bad.  This  latter  process  is  termed 
purification ;  and  again,  of  purification  there  are  two  sorts :  first  of 
bo4lies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  there  are  purifications  both 
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ioteniAl  and  external;  medicine  and  gjmuuMde  are  Ae 
purifications  of  the  animate,  and  batliing  the  extemml ;  mud  of  tke 
inanimate,  fulliag  and  cleaning  and  other  humble  prooeaee%  aamm  of 
wlkich  have  ludicrous  names.  Not  that  dialectie  ia  a  wpecter  of 
names  or  persons,  or  a  despiser  of  humble  occupation ;  nor  doM  ifat 
think  much  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  conferred  hj  then.  For 
her  aim  is  knowledge ;  she  wants  to  know  how  the  arta  are  mlilwl 
to  one  another,  and  would  quite  as  soon  learn  the  nature  of  i»-**i-y 
from  the  Termin-destioyer  as  from  the  generaL  And  now  she  oa^ 
desires  to  have  a  general  name,  which  shall  *^'«*'"g"'«h  pnrifioalkias 
uf  the  soul  from  purifications  of  the  body. 

Now,  purification  is  the  taking  away  eril;  and  there  are  two 
kinds  of  eril  in  the  soul ;  the  one  answering  to  dirts ttr  in  the  bodj, 
and  the  other  to  deformity.  Disease  is  the  discord  or  war  of  oppe- 
site  principles  in  the  soul ;  and  deformity  is  the  want  of  fymiaeUj, 
or  failure  in  the  attainment  of  a  mark  or  measure.  The  latter  arieee 
from  ignorance,  and  no  one  is  voluntarily  ignorant;  ignoranee  ■ 
only  the  aberration  of  the  soul  moving  towards  knowledge.  And  ai 
medicine  cures  the  disease  and  gymnastic  the  deformity  of  the  body, 
so  correction  cures  the  injustice,  and  education  (which  diffen  amoi^ 
the  Hellenes  from  mere  instruction  in  the  arts)  cures  the  ignorance* 
oi*  the  souL  Again,  ignorance  is  twofold ;  simple  ignorance,  and 
ignorance  which  is  conceited  of  knowledge.  And  education  ia  aho 
twofold  ;  there  is  the  old-fashioned  moral  training  of  our  foire&Uier% 
which  was  ver}'  troublesome  and  not  very  successful ;  and  another, 
of  a  more  subtle  nature,  which  proceeds  upon  a  notion  that  all  igno- 
rance is  involuntary.  This  latter  convicts  a  man  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  by  pointing  out  to  him  his  inconsistencies  and  oontradio» 
tions ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  be  quarrels  with  himself  inateed 
of  quarreling  with  his  neighbors,  and  is  cured  of  prejudices  and  ob* 
structions  by  a  mode  of  treatment  which  is  equally  entertaining  and 
etiectuaL  The  physician  of  the  soul  is  aware  that  his  patient  will 
receive  no  nourishment  unless  he  has  been  cleared  out ;  and  the  sool 
of  the  great  king  himself,  if  he  has  not  undergone  this  purification, 
ij  unclean  and  impure. 

And  who  are  the  ministers  of  purification  ?  Sophbts  I  may  not 
call  them.  Yet  they  bear  about  the  same  likeness  to  Sophiats  as 
the  dog,  who  is  the  gentlest  of  animals,  does  to  the  wolf,  who  ia  the 
fiercest.  Comparisons  are  slippery  things ;  but  for  the  present,  let 
us  assume  the  resemblance,  which  may  probably  be  disallowed  here- 
afler.  Then,  from  division  comes  purification ;  and  firom  this,  men- 
tal purification ;  and  firom  mental  purification,  instruction ;  and  frooi 
instruction,  education ;  and  from  education,  that  glorious  art  of 
Sophistry,  which  is  engaged  in  the  detection  of  conceit.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  yet  found  the  SopLii^t,  or  that  his  will  ultimately 
pruve  to  be  the  desired  art  of  education ;  but  neither  do  I  think  that 
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he  can  long  escape  me,  for  every  way  ia  blocked.  Before  we  make 
the  final  assault,  let  tu  take  breath,  and  reckon  up  the  many  fbrmi 
which  he  has  assumed :  1,  he  was  the  paid  hunter  of  wealth  and 
birth ;  2,  he  was  the  trader  in  the  goods  of  the  soul ;  8,  he^wat 
the  retailer  of  them ;  4,  he  was  the  manuftcturer  of  his  own  learned 
wares ;  6,  he  was  the  disputant ;  and  6,  he  is  the  purger  away  of 
prejudices ;  although  this  latter  point  is  admitted  to  be  doubtfuL    * 

Now,  there  must  surely  be  something  wrong  in  the  professor  of 
any  art  having  so  many  names  and  kinds  of  knowledge.  Does  not 
the  very  number  of  them  imply  that  the  nature  of  his  art  is  not 
Bnderstood  ?  And  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  the  misunder- 
standing, let  us  observe  his  peculiar  characteristic.  He  is  a  dis- 
putant. He  will  dispute  and  teach  others  to  dispute  about  things 
visible  and  invisible  —  about  man,  about  the  gods,  about  politics, 
about  law,  about  wrestling,  about  all  things.  But  can  he  know  all 
things  ?  *'  He  cannot."  Then  how  can  he  give  an  answer  satis- 
factory to  any  one  who  knows  ?  **  Impossible."  Then  what  is  the 
trick  of  his  art,  and  why  does  he  receive  money  from  his  admirers  ? 
^  Because  he  is  supposed  to  know  all  things."  You  mean  to  say 
that  he  seems  to  have  a  knowledge  of  them.     ^  Yes." 

Suppose  a  person  were  to  say,  not  that  he  would  dispute  about 
all  things,  but  that  he  would  make  ail  things,  you  and  me,  and  ail 
other  creatures,  the  earth  and  the  heavens  and  the  gods,  and 
would  sell  them  all  for  a  few  pence  —  this  would  be  a  great 
jest ;  but  no  greater  than  a  man  saying  that  he  knows  all  things, 
and  can  teach  them  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  small  cost.  For 
all  imitation  is  a  jest,  and  the  most  graceful  fbtrm  of  jest.  The 
painter  is  able  to  deceive  children,  who  see  his  pictures  at  a  distance, 
into  the  belief  that  he  can  make  anything ;  and  the  Sophist  can 
steal  away  the  hearts  of  youths,  who  are  still  at  a  distance  from  the 
truth,  not  through  their  eyes,  but  through  their  ears,  by  the  mum- 
mery of  words :  and  they,  too,  are  induced  to  believe  that  he  knows 
all  things.  But  as  they  grow  older,  and  come  into  contact  with 
realities,  they  learn  by  experience  to  see  the  true  proportions  of 
things.  The  Sophist,  then,  has  not  real  knowledge :  he  is  only  an 
imitator,  or  image-maker. 

And  now,  liaving  got  him  in  a  corner  of  the  dialectical  net,  let  us 
divide  and  subdivide  until  we  catch  him.  Of  imitation  there  are 
two  kinds :  thero  is  the  imitation  of  reality,  the  imitation  of  appear- 
ance. -  The  latter  may  be  illustrated  by  sculpture  and  painting, 
which  alter  the  proportions  of  figures,  and  use  illusions  in  order  to 
adapt  their  works  to  the  eye.  And  the  Sophist  also  uses  illunon, 
and  is  the  imitator  of  appearance  and  not  of  reality.  But  how  can 
there  be  an  imitation  of  that  which  is  not  ?  Here  arises  a  difiiculty 
which  has  always  beset  the  subject  of  appearances.  For  the  argu- 
ment is  asserting  the  existence  of  not-being.     And  this  is  what  the 
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great  Paimeuides  wm  all  his  life  danjing  ia  proae  and  also  %m 
**You  will  never  find,'*  he  mj%  '^that  not-being  la."  Ami  Ai 
wonla  prore  themselTea  1  Not^being  cannot  be  attribatad  ia  mf 
being ;  for  bow  can  any  being  be  idiollj  abftracled  fitm  briif  ff 
Again,  in  everj  predication  there  !■  an  attribatkm  of 
pluraL  But  number  ii  the  most  real  of  all  thingai  and 
attributed  to  not-being.  Therefore  not^ieiBg  cnnnot  ba 
or  expreated;  for  how  can  we  taj  ''ia  noty**  ''are  aot^" 
number  ? 

And  now  arises  the  greatest  diffienkj  of  alL  If 
inconceivablo,  how  can  not-being  be  reihted  ?  And  aaa  I  not 
tradicting  myself  at  this  moment,  in  speaking  either  in  the 
or  the  plural  of  that  to  which  I  deny  either  plurality  or 
Tou,  Theaetetus,  have  the  might  of  yoath,  and  I  eonjme  jea  t» 
exert  yourself,  and,  if  you  can,  to  fiml  an  expresdoo  of 
which  does  not  imply  being  and  number.  *^  But  I  cannot 
the  Sophist  must  be  left  in  his  hole.  We  may  call  him  an 
maker  if  we  please,  but  he  will  only  say,  "  And  pray,  what  ia  aa 
image  ?  "  And  we  shall  reply,  *'  A  reflection  in  the  water,  or  la  a 
mirror ; "  and  he  will  say,  "  Let  us  shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  minds; 
what  is  the  common  notion  of  all  images  ?  "  **  I  should  aaawer. 
Such  another,  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  true."  Real  or  not  real? 
^  Not  real ;  at  least,  not  in  a  tnie  sense."  And  real  means  **•  is^** 
and  not  real  "is  not?"  "  Tes.'  Then  a  likeness  is  really  oaraal, 
and  essentially  not.  Here  is  a  complication  of  being  and  not-beii^ 
in  which  the  many-headed  Sophist  has  entangled  ns.  He  will  at 
once  point  out  that  he  is  compelling  us  to  contradict  ouraelTea,  by 
affirming  being  of  not-being.  I  think  that  we  must  giTO  np  ln<Jri^ 
for  him  in  the  class  of  imitators. 

But  ought  we  to  give  him  up  ?  ^^  I  should  say,  certainly  noti'' 
Then  I  fear  that  I  must  lay  hands  on  my  father,  Parmenidea ;  bat 
do  not  think  me  a  parricide ;  for  there  is  no  way  except  to 
that  in  some  sense  not-being  is ;  and  if  this  is  not  admitted,  no 
can  speak  of  falsehood,  or  false  opinion,  or  imitation,  without  foiling 
into  a  contradiction.  You  observe  how  unwilling  I  am  to  undertake 
the  task,  because  I  know  that  I  am  exposing  myself  to  the  chai^ 
of  inconsistency  in  asserting  not-being.  But  if  I  am  to  make  the 
attempt,  I  think  that  I  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Lightly  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  Parmenides  and  others  told  at 
tales  about  the  origin  of  the  universe  :  one  spoke  of  three  piinciplea 
.warring  and  at  peace  again,  marrying  and  begetdng  childmi; 
another  of  two  principles,  hot  and  cold,  dry  and*  moist,  which  alio 
formed  relationships.  There  were  the  Eleatics  in  our  part  of  tha 
world,  saying  that  all  things  are  one ;  their  doctrine  begina  with 
Xenophanes,  and  is  even  older.  Ionian,  and,  more  recently,  Sicilian 
muses  speak  of  a  one  and  many  which  are  held  together  by  enmity 
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and  frioiulsjhip,  ever  parting,  ever  meeting.  Some  of  tliem  do  not 
insist  on  the  perpetual  strife,  but  adopt  a  gentler  straiu,  and  speak 
of  alternation  only.  Whether  they  are  right  or  not,  who  can  say  ? 
But  one  thing  we  can  sav  —  that  they  went  on  their  way  withont 
much  caring  whether  we  understood  them  or  not:  tell  me,  Theaete- 
tus  do  you  understand  what  they  mean  by  their  oombinadons  and 
separations  of  two  or  more  principles  ?  I  nsed  to  think,  when  I. 
was  young,  that  I  knew  all  about  not-being,  and  now  being  is  as 
great  a  puzxle  to  me  as  not-being. 

Let  us  proceed  first  to  the  examination  of  being.  Turning  to  the 
dualist  philosophers,  we  say  to  them:  Is  being  a  third  element 
besides  hot  and  cold  ?  Or  do  you  identify  one  of  the  two  elements 
with  being  ?  At  any  rate,  yon  can  hardly  avoid  resolving  them 
both  into  one.  Let  us  next  interrogate  the  patrons  of  the  one.  To 
thism  we  say :  Are  being  and  one  the  same  ?  And  how  can  there 
he  two  names  of  one  thing  ?  If  you  admit  of  two  names,  that  iro- 
plieii  two  thinors ;  or  if  you  identify  them,  then  the  name  will  be 
either  the  name  of  nothing  or  of  itself,  t.  e^  a  name.  Again,  the 
notion  of  being  is  conceived  of  as  a  whole  —  in  the  words  of  Par- 
menides,  ^  like  every  way  unto  a  rounded  sphere."  And  a  whole  has 
parts  ;  but  that  which  has  parts  is  not  one,  for  unity  has  uo  parts. 
Is  being,  then,  one,  because  the  parts  of  being  are  one,  or  shall  we 
say  that  being  is  not  a  whole  ?  In  the  former  case,  one  is  made  up 
of  parts ;  and  in  the  latter  there  is  still  plurality,  namely,  being,  and 
a  whole  which  is  apart  firom  being.  And  being,  if  not  a  whole, 
lacks  something  of  the  nature  of  being,  and  becomes  not-being. 
Nor  can  being  ever  have  come  into  existence,  for  nothing  comes  into 
existence  except  as  a  whole ;  nor  can  being  have  number,  for  that 
which  has  number  is  a  whole  or  sum  of  number.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  which  are  accumulating  one  upon  another  in 
the  consideration  of  being. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  the  less  exact  sort  of  philosophers. 
Some  of  them  drag  down  everything  to  earth,  and  carry  on  a  war 
like  that  of  the  giants,  grasping  rocks  and.  oaks  in  their  hands. 
Their  adversaries  defend  themselves  warily  from  an  invisible  world, 
and  reduce  the  substances  of  their  opponent  to  the  minutest  frac- 
tions, until  they  are  lost  in  generation  and  flux.  The  last  sort  are 
civil  people  enough ;  but  the  materialists  are  rude  and  ignorant  of 
dialectics;  they  must  be  taught  how  to  argue  before  they  can 
answer.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  may  assume  that 
they  are  better  than  they  are,  and  able  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves. They  admit  the  existence  of  a  mortal  living  creature,  which 
is  a  body  containing  a  soul ;  and  to  this  they  would  not  refuse  to 
attribute  qualities  —  wisdom,  folly,  justice,  and  injustice.  The  soul, 
as  they  say,  has  no  visible  body,  but  they  do  not  like  to  assert  of 
these  qualities  of  the  soul,  either  that  they  are   corporeal,  or  that 
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they  have  no  cxlsteaee;  at  thli  point  tliejr  begin  to 
tiont.  SoDi  of  earth,  wo  say  to  (homt  if  both  vialble 
qualities  exist,  what  Is' the  eommon  natm  whidh  is 
them  by  the  tem  **  being'*  or  <* eziatenco ? "  And,  m  Ihij  m 
incapable  of  answering  this  question*  we  may  as  w«ll  ripfy  ftr 
that  **  bdng  is  the  power  of  doing  or  sofiering.'*  Than  wn  ton  I 
friends  of  ideas :  to  them  we  say,  **  Yon  diatingaiali  >*^i*?— ^f 
iMsing? "  •*  Yes,**  they  will  reply.  <*And  in  ^^^^^'liig  jw 
pate  through  the  bodily  senses,  and,  in  beings  by  tfioi^glift 
mind  ?  "  ^  Yes."  And  yon  mean  by  the  word  •• 
power  of  ddng  or  suffering  ?  To  this  they  answer  (1 
with  them,  Theaetetns,  and  know  their  ways  better  thao  jam  it^ 
**  that  being  can  neither  do  nor  snffer,  thon^  ^^•'^'^"'qg  mnj.*  Ani 
we  rejoin  :  Does  not  the  sonl  know  ?  And  U  not  **  being "  knnnnt 
And  are  not  **  knowing  "  and  being  <*  known  "  action  and  paaimf 
That  which  is  known  is  affected  by  knowledge^  and  thoreArt  ii  in 
motion.  And,  indeed,  how  can  we  imagine  tha  being  is  a  mam 
eyerlasting  form,  devoid  of  motiott  and  lift  or  soal ;  £btr  thmn  on 
be  no  thought  without  soul,  nor  can  soul  be  deroid  of  motioB. 
neither  can  thought  nor  mind  be  doToid  of  some  principle  of 
stability.  And  the  philosopher  must  haye  both  when  he  ia 
the  nature  of  being,  as  children  say  in  their  prayers,  **  Giie 
moyables  and  immoyables."  And  yet  he  is  in  a  difllenlty, 
motion  and  rest  are  contradictions,  and  he  affirms  the 
of  both  of  them.  When  he  says  that  they  both  are,  does  he 
that  motion  is  rest,  or  rest  motion  ?  **  No ;  he  means  to 
the  existence  of  some  third  thing,  different  from  them 
which  neither  rests  nor  moves."  But  how  can  there  be  an] 
which  neither  rests  nor  moves  ?  Here  is  a  second  diffienlty 
being,  quite  as  great  as  that  about  no^4>eing.  And  we  may 
that  any  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  one  may  extend  to 
other. 

Leaving  them  for  the  present,  let  us  inquire  what  we  mean  hj 
giving  many  names  to  the  same  thing,  e,  g^  white,  good,  tall,  to  man; 
out  of  which  tyros  old  and  young  derive  such  a  feast  of  smnncincnL 
Their  meagre  minds  refuse  to  attribute  anything  to  anything ;  tbey 
say  that  good  is  good,  and  man  is  man ;  and  that  to  affirm  one  of 
the  other  would  be  making  the  many  one  and  the  one  many^. 
us  place  them  in  a  class  with  our  previous  opponents,  and  inl 
both  of  them  at  once.  Shall  we  assume  (1 )  that  being  and 
motion,  and  all  other  things,  are  incommunicable  with  one 
or  (2)  that  they  all  have  indiscriminate  communion ;  or  (S) 
there  is  communion  of  some  and  not  of  others?  And  we  will 
sider  the  first  hypothesis  first  of  all. 

If  we  suppose  the  universal  separation  of  kinds,  all  theories  alike 
are  swept  away ;  the  patrons  of  a  single  principle  of  rest  or  of 
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tion,  or  of  a  plurality  of  immutable  ideas  —  all  alike  have  the  ground 
cut  from  under  them ;  and  all  creators  of  the  miiyene  by  theorieii 
of  composition  and  division,  whether  out  of  or  into  a  finite  or  infinite 
number  of  elemental  forms  in  alternation  or  continaance,  share  the 
same  fate.  Most  ridiculous  is  the  discomfiture  which  attends  the 
opponents  of  predication,  who  have  the  voice  that  answers  them,  like 
the  ventriloquist  Eurycles,  in  their  own  breast.  For  they  cannot 
help  using  the  words  **  is,"  ^  apart,"  **  firom  others,"  and  the  like ; 
and  their  adversaries  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  refuting  them. 
But  (2)  if  all  things  have  conmiunion  with  all  things,  motion  Will 
rest,  and  rest  will  move ;  here  is  a  '^  reductio  ad  absurdum."  Two 
out  of  the  three  hypotheses  are  thus  seen  to  be  fidse ;  the  third  (3) 
remains,  which  affirms  that  only  certain  things  communicate  with 
certain  other  things.  In  the  alphabet  and  the  scale  there  are  some 
letters  and  notes  which  combine  with  others,  and  some  which  do 
not ;  and  the  laws  according  to  which  they  combine  or  are  separated 
are  known  to  the  grammarian  and  musician.  And  there  is  a  science 
which  teaches  not  only  what  notes  and  letters,  but  what  classes  ad- 
mit of  combination  with  one  another,  and  what  not  This  is  a  no^ 
ble  science,  on  which  we  have  stumbled  unawares;  in  seeking  after 
the  Sophist  we  have  found  the  philosopher.  He  is  the  master  who 
discerns  one  whole  or  form  jiervading  a  scattered  multitude,  and 
many  such  wholes  combined  under  a  higher  one,  and  many  entirely 
apart — he  is  the  true  dialectician.  Like  the  Sophist,  he  is  hard 
to  recognize,  though  for  the  opposite  reasons;  the  Sophist  runs 
away  into  the  obscurity  of  not-being,  the  philosopher  is  dark  finom 
excess  of  light.  And  now,  leaving  him,  we  will  return  to  our  piir> 
suit  of  the  Sophist. 

Agreeing  in  the  truth  of  the  third  hypothesis,  that  some  things 
have  communion  and  others  not,  and  that  some  may  have  commun- 
ion with  all,  let  us  examine  the  most  important  kinds  which  are 
capable  of  admixture ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  perhaps  find  out  a 
sense  in  which  not-being  may  be  affirmed  to  have  being.  Now  the 
highest  kinds  are  being,  rest,  motion ;  and  of  these,  rest  and  motioa 
exclude  each  other,  but  both  of  them  are  included  in  being ;  and 
again,  they  are  the  same  with  themselves  and  the  other  of  each 
other.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  ^  same  "  and  '^  other  ?  " 
Are  there  two  more  kinds  to  be  added  to  the  three  others  ?  For 
sameness  cannot  be  either  rest  or  motion,  because  predicated  both 
of  rest  and  motion ;  nor  yet  being,  because  if  being  were  attributed 
to  both  of  them  we  should  attribute  sameness  to  both  of  them.  Nor 
can  other  be  identified  with  being ;  for  then  other,  which  is  relative, 
would  have  the  absoluteness  of  being.  Therefore  we  most  assume 
a  fiflh  principle,  which  is  universal,  and  runs  through  all  things,  for 
all  things  are  the  others  of  others.  Thus  there  are  five  principles : 
(1)  being,  (2)  motion,  which  is  not,  (3)  rest,  and  because  partici- 
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pttllng  both  in  the  wuam  Md  othnv  ia  sod  !■ 

itMlf,  and  is  (6)  other  than  tht  olher.     Aad 

hat  partakes  of  being,  and  tberelbra  is  sad  is 

lute  sense.     Thns  we  have  diseovered  that  not  Iwinj  is 

pie  of  (he  other  which  mns  throng  sll  tfaiaga.  bsiog  WMOt 

And  •« being**  is  one  thing,  sad  * noi-lMiiig "*  iiri»J»  «id  b  dl 

other  things.     And  noc4ieing  is  sot  ths  opposisa  «r  bsia^ 

the  otlier.     Knowledge  hss  many  branchss,  sad  &a  odMr 

ence  has  as  many,  each  of  whidi  is  deseribud  by  pvsibiiy 

•"not**  to  some  kind  of  knowledge.     Ths  iint  hsMniliful  b  «  isd 

ss  the  beantiful,  tbe  noijasi  as  the  jost.     And  the 

not-beaatiful  is  to  be  separated  from  aad  oppossd  fo  a 

of  existence  which  is  termed  beantifid.     And  this  opposilioa 

negation  i«  tlie  not-being  of  wliich  we  are  in  searefa,  aad  is 

of  being.     Thus,  in  tpite  of  Fsrmenidcs,  we  hsv«  aot  aaljr 

ere<l  the  existence,  but  also  the  nature  of  not4icipy— tlmt 

we  hare  found  to  be  relation.     In  tlie  cosunnaioa  of  differrat  Uad^ 

brin''  and  other  mutualljr  interpenetrate ;  otlier  is,  but  Is  odisr 

4ieing,  and  other  than  each  and  all  of  the  remaining  Jciad% 

thenstbre  in  an  infinitj  of  ways  "  is  not.**     And  tbs  ar^gomeat 

shown  that  the  pursuit  of  contradictions  is  childish  and  uselssi^ 

the  very  opposite  of  that  higher  spirit  which  criticiaea  tha  woids  of 

another  according  to  tlie  natural  meaning  of  them.     Nothing  csa  bs 

more  unphilosophical  than  the  denial  of  all  communkm  of  kfaida 

And  we  are  fortunate  in  baying  established  such  a  conuaiiBioa  ftr 

another  reason,  because  in  continuing  the  hunt  after  tho  Sophist  wa 

haye  to  examine  the  nature  of  discourse,  and  there  could  bs  as 

discourse  if  there  were  no  communion.     For  the  Sophist,  althoadk  « 

he  can  no  longer  deny  the  existence  of  not-being,  may  still 

that  not-b^inz  cannot  enter  into  discourse,  and  as  he  was 

before  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  falsehood,  because 

was  no  such  thing  as  not-being,  he  may  continue  to  argue  that  thars 

is  no  such  thing  as  the  art  of  likeness-making  and  fantastic,  b^ 

cause  not-being  has  no  place  in  language.     Hence  arises  the  nocms 

sity  of  examining  speech,  opinion,  and  imagination. 

-     And  first  concerning  speech ;  let  us  ask  the  same  qnestion  aboat 

-Words  which  we  haye  already  answered  about  the  kinds  of  being 

and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet     To  what  extent  do  they  admit  of 

combination  ?     Some  words  haye  a  meaning  when  combined,  and 

others  haye   no   meaning.     One   class   of  words   describe   aetioBt 

another  cUss  agents :  walks,  runs,  sleeps,  are  examples  of  ths  first ; 

stag,  horse,  lion,  of  the  second.     But  no  combination  of  words  csa 

be  formed  without  a  ycrb  and  a  noun,  e.  ^.,  a  man  learns ;  the  dm- 

plest  sentence  is  composed  of  two  words,  and  one  of  these  must  be 

a  subject.     For  example,  in  the  sentence,  **  Tkeaetetus  sits,**  which 

is  not  yery  long,  Tlieaetetus  is    tbe    subject,  or  in   the    sentenee 
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'<  Thcaetetus  flies,"  Theaetetus  is  again  the  Bubject  And  those 
two  sentences  differ  in  quality,  for  the  first  sajs  of  yoa  that  which 
is  true,  and  the  second  says  of  you  that  which  if  not  true,  or,  io 
other  words,  attributes  to  yoii  thin<;s  which  are  not  as  though  they 
were.  This  is  false  discourse  in  the  shortest  form.  And  thus  not 
only  speech,  but  thought  and  opinion  and  imagination  are  proyed  to 
be  both  true  and  false.  For  thought  is  only  the  process  of  silent 
speech,  and  opinion  is  only  silent  assent  or  denial  which  follows 
this,  and  imagination  is  only  the  ezpressioa  of  this  in  some  form  of 
sense.  All  of  these  are  akin  to  speech,  and  therefore,  like  speech, 
admit  of  true  and  false*  And  we  have  discovered  false  opinion, 
which  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  our  probable  success  in  the  rest  of 
the  inquiry. 

Then  now  let  us  return  to  our  old  division  of  likeness-making  and 
fantastic.  When  we  were  going  to  place  the  Sophist  in  one  of 
them,  a  doubt  arose  whether  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  like- 
ness, because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  falsehood.  At  length 
falsehood  has  been  discovered  by  us,  and  we  have  acknowledged 
that  the  Sophist  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  class  of  imitators.  All 
art  was  divided  originally  by  us  into  two  branches  —  productive 
and  acquisitive.  And  now  we  may  divide  both  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple into  the  creations  or  imitations  which  are  of  human,  and  those 
which  are  of  divine,  origin.  For  we  must  admit  that  the  world 
and  ourselves  and  the  animals  did  not  come  into  existence  by 
chance,  or  the  spontaneous  working  of  nature,  but  by  divine  reason 
and  knowledge.  And  there  are  not  only  divine  creations  but  divine 
imitations,  such  as  apparitions  and  shadows  and  reflections,  which 
are  equally  the  work  of  a  divine  mind.  And  there  are  human 
creations  and  human  imitations  too,  the  art  of  building  and  the  art 
of  drawing  a  house.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  likeness-making  may 
be  an  Imitation  of  realities  or  an  imitation  of  falsehoods,  which 
last  has  been  called  by  us  fantastic.  And  this  fantastic  may  be 
again  divided  into  imitation  by  the  help  of  instruments,  and  imper- 
sonations. And  the  latter  may  be  either  dissembling  or  uncon- 
scious, either  with  or  without  knowledge.  A  man  cannot  imitate 
you,  Theaetetus,  without  knowing  you,  but  he  can  imitate  the 
form  of  justice  or  virtue  if  he  have  a  sentiment  or  opinion  about 
them.  Not  being  well  provided  with  names,  the  former  I  will 
venture  to  call  the  imitation  of  science,  and  the  latter  the  imitation 
of  opinion. 

'llie  latter  is  our  present  concern,  for  the  Sophist  has  no  claims 
to  science  or  knowledge.  But  the  imitator,  who  has  only  opinion, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  simple  imitator,  who  thinks 
that  he  knows,  and  the  dissembler,  who  knows  and  disguises  his 
ignorance.  And  the  last  may  be  either  a  maker  of  long  speeches, 
or  of  shorter  speeches  which  compel  the  person  conversing  to  con- 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Thsodorus.  Theabtbtus.  Socsatss. 

An  Elbatio  Stram obb,  whom  Theodorns  and  Theaetetns  bring  with  them. 

Theod,  XXERE  we  are,  as  in  duty  bound,  Socrates,   Steph. 

jLJL  according  to  the    agreement  of  yesterday,  ^^^ 
bringing  with  us  a  stranger  from  Elea,  who  is  the  follower  of 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  and  a  great  philosopher. 

Socrates.  Is  he  not  rather  a  god,  Tbeodorus,  who  oomes  to  us 
in  the  disguise  of  a  stranger  ?  For  Homer  says  that  all  the 
gods,  and  especially  the  god  of  strangers,  are  companions  of  the 
meek  and  just,  and  visit  the  good  and  evil  among  men.  And 
may  not  your  companion  be  one  of  those  higher  powers,  an 
elenchtic  god,  who,  seeing  our  deficiencies  in  pliilosophy,  has 
come  to  visit  our  words  and  detect  our  errors  ? 

TTieocL  Nay,  Socrates,  that  is  not  his  character ;  he  is  not.  one 
of  the  disputatious  sort ;  he  is  too  good  for  that.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  not  a  god  at  all ;  but  I  do  call  him  divine,  for  of 
all  philosophers  I  should  affirm  this. 

Soc.  Very  true  indeed,  my  friend ;  and  they  are  certainly  as 
hard  to  be  discerned  as  the  gods.  For  the  trae  philosophers, 
who  are  not  merely  made  up  for  the  occasion,  appear  in  various 
forms  unrecognized  by  the  ignorance  of  men,  and  they  walk  to 
and  fro  in  cities,  as  Homer  says,  looking  from  above  upon  hn« 
man  life ;  and  some  think  nothing  of  them,  and  others  can  never 
tliink  enough ;  and  sometimes  they  appear  as  statesmen,  and 
sometimes  as  Sophists  ;  and  then,  again,  they  seem  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  madmen.  I  should  like  to  ask  our  Eleatic  friend,  if  he 
wouM  tell  us,  what  is  thought  and  said  in  his  country  of  q^. 
these  matters? 

Theod,  Of  wliat  matters  ? 
vof«  m.  S9 
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Soe.  I  want  to  atk  him  iiboul  the  Sophist,  stalasmaiiy 

opher. 

Theo<L  What  do  you  specially  want  to  ask  aboat  tfaem? 

Soc.  I  want  to  know  whether  his  ooontrymen  regard 
one  or  two,  or  whether,  as  there  are  three  naaieay  there  aie  eot 
al.<*o  tliree  classes  to  which  they  assign  them  ? 

Theod.  I  dare  say  that  the  Stranger  will  not  object  to  Hmrnm 
them?  what  say  you.  Stranger? 

Stranger.  I  am  far  from  objecting,  Theodoma,  nor  have  I 
nny  difficulty  in  replying  that  they  regard  them  ae  thrae.  Bet 
to  define  precisely  the  nature  of  «aeh  of  then^  h  anjthhig  bat 
n  slight  or  eany  task. 

Theod.  You  have  happened  to  light,  Socralea,  almoet  oa  the 
very  question  which  we  were  asking  oar  friend  befiire  we  caan 
hiiher,  and  he  excused  himself  to  us,  as  he  does  now  to  job; 
although  he  admitted  that  the  question  had  been  w^  diaeaine^ 
and  that  he  remembered  the  answer. 

Sac.  Then  do  not  Stranger,  deny  ns  the  first  favor  whieh 
we  usk  of  you :  I  am  sure  that  yon  will  not,  and  iherefiire  I 
shall  only  beg  you  to  say  wlieUier  you  commonly  prefer  to 
apeak  at  length  on  the  subject  which  yon  want  to  exphun  to 
anotiier,  or  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  questions.  I  remem* 
ber  heariug  Parmeiiides  use  the  latter  of  the  two  methods,  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  and  be  was  fur  advanced  in  years,  in  a  very 
noble  discussion. 

Str.  I  prefer  to  talk  with  another  when  he  responds  plena* 
antly,  and  is  light  in  hand ;  if  not,  I  would  rather  have  mj  own 

■ay. 

Soc.  Any  one  of  the  present  company  will  respond  kindly  to 
you,  and  you  can  choose  whom  you  like  of  them ;  1  should  reo- 
onimend  you  to  take  a  young  person  —  Theaetetus,  for  example 
—  unless  you  have  a  preference  for  some  one  else. 

Str.  I  feel  ashamed,  Socrates,  at  just  coming  into  a  new  soci- 
ety, instead  of  quietly  conversing,  to  be  spiunmg  out  a  long  ora- 
tion, whiih,  even  if  addressed  to  anotlier,  would  seem  to  be  a* 
kind  of  display.  For  the  true  answer  will  be  a  ^^ry  long  ooei 
and  a  great  deal  longer  than  might  be  expt*cted  from  the  qoea- 
•tioii.  At  the  same  time,  I  fear  that  I  may  seem  ungnicioua  if  1 
^.r.  refuse  your  courteous  request,  especially  after  what  you 
have  Haid.  For  I  certainly  cannot  object  to  your  proposal, 
that  Theaetetus  should  respond,  having  already  myself  conversed 
with  hint,  and  having  your  recomniendutiou  of  him. 
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Theaeietus,  But  are  jou  sure,  Stranger,  thnt  this  will  be  quite 
us  acceptable  to  th^  rest  of  the  compaDj,  as  Socrates  mipposes? 

Str.  You  heai*  (hem  applaud  us,  Theaetetos  ;  after  that,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  .  And  so  I  am  to  argue  with  joa, 
and  if  you  tire  of  tlie  argument,  jou  may  complain  of  your 

friends  and  not  of  me.   -  .      .  

>)  Theaet  I  do  not  think  that  I  fhM  tire,  and  if  I  do,  I  shall 
get  my  friend,  young  Socrates,  the  namesake  ai  the  other  Soc- 
rates, to  help  ;  he  is  about  my  own  age,  and  my  partner  at  the 
gymnasium,  and  is  constantly  accustomed  to  work  with  me. 
■.'Str.  Very  good;  you  can  decide  aboat  that  for  younself  as 
we  proceed.  And  now  let  ns  draw  together  and  begin  oar  in* 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Sopliist,  first  of  the  three :  I  should 
like  you  to  make  him  out  and  bring  him  to  light  in  an  argu- 
ment ;  at  present,  we  are  only  agreed  atxiut  the  name.  I  dare 
say  that  we  may  both  of  us  have  the  thing  in  our  minds,  but 
we  ought  always  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  thing 
in  terms  of  a  definition,  and  not  merely  about  the  name  minus 
the  deflnition.  Now  the  tribe  of  Sophists  which  we  are  investi- 
gating is  not  easily  cautrht  or  defined,  and  mankind  hare  been 
agreed  of  old,  that  if  great  subjects  are  to  be  adequately  treated, 
they  must  practice  on  slighter  and  easier  matters  before  thej 
tispii*e  to  the  greatest  of  all,  and  as  I  know  that  the  tribe  of 
Sophists  is  troublesome  and  hard  to  be  caught,  I  should  recom- 
mend that  we  first  practice  the  method  of  discovery  in  something 
easier,  unless  yon  can  suggest  any  better  plan. 

Theaet.  Indeed  I  cannot. 

Str.  Then  suppose  that  we  take  some  slight  thing  as  a  pattern 
of  the  greater  ? 
'     TkeaeL  Good.  -    • 

Str,  What  ii  there  which  is  well  known  and  not  great,  and 
is  yet  as  susceptible  of  definition  as  any  larger  thing  ?  Shall  I 
say  an  angler  ?  He  is  &miliar  to  all  of  us,  and  not  a  very  in- 
teresting or  important  person. 

-  Tlieaet  True. 

Str.  I  sui<pect  that  he  will  supply  us  with  a  definition  q|q 
and  process  of  inquiry  just  such  as  we  want. 

-  TheaeL  Very  true. 

Str.  Let  us  begin  by  asking  whether  he  is  a  man  having  or 
not  iiaving  art,  but  having  some  other  power. 
Theaet,   Hu  is  cleaxfty  a  man  of  art. 
iStr,  And  there  are  two  kinds  of  arts? 
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TheaeL  How  ii  that  ?  ~ 

Sir.  There  is  agricultarey  and  the  tending  Of  mortal  civatnrot; 
and  the  art  of  coDstructing  or  moulding  vesaeli,  at  we  term  them, 
and  tiiere  is  the  art  of  imitation :  all  theae  maj  be  |»opcriy 
called  by  a  single  name. 

TheaeL  What  do  you  mean  ?     And  what  is  the  name  ? 

Sir.  He  who  brings  into  existence  something  that  did  doI 
exist  before  is  said  to  be  ^  producer,  and  that  which  is  broo^t 
into  existence  is  said  to  be  produced*     •    »     i     •  —  vrr 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  And  all  the  arts  which  were  just  now  mentioiied  an 
characterized  by  this  power  of  producing? 

TheaeL  They  are. 

Str,  Then  let  us  sum  them  up  under  the  name  of  productive 
art. 

TheaeL  Very  good. 

Str,  Next  follows  the  whole  class  of  learning  and  aoqoiring 
knowledge,  together  with  trade,  fighting,  bunting ;  since  none  of 
these  produces  anything,  but  is  only  engaged  in  conquering  by 
word  or  deed,  or  in  preventing  others  from  conquering  things 
which  exist  and  have  been  already  produced  —  in  each  and  all 
of  these  branches  there  appears  to  be  an  art  which  may  be 
called  acquisitive. 

TheaeL  Yes,  that  is  the  proper  name. 

Str.  Seeing,  then,  that  all  arts  are  either  acquisitive  or  pro- 
ductive, iu  which  class  shall  we  place  the  art  of  the  angler  ? 

TheaeL  Clearly  in  the  acquisitive  class. 

Str.  And  the  acqubitive  may  be  subdivided  into  two  parts: 
there  is  voluntary  exchange,  which  is  effected  by  gifts,  hire,  pur- 
chase; and  the  other  part  of  acquisitive,  which  takes  by  force 
of  word  or  deed,  may  be  termed  forcible  exchange  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  implied  in  what  has  been  said. 

Str.  And  may  not  this  forcible  exchange  be  again  subdivided  ? 

TheaeL  How? 

Str.  Open  force  may  be  called  fighting,  and  secret  force  may 
have  the  general  name  of  hunting? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  And  there  will  be  a  want  of  discrimination  in  not  further 
dividing  tiie  art  of  hunting. 

Theaet.  How  would  you  make  the  division  ? 

Sir.  Into  the  hunting  of  living  and  of  lifeless  prey. 

Theaet.  Yes,  if  both  kinds  exist. 
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Sir,  Of   course    they  exist;  the  hunting  after  lifeless   aoa 
things  having  no  special  name,  except  in  the  caae  of  diving, 
Hnd  such  small  matters  may  be  omitted ;  the  hunting  after  living 
tilings  may  be  called  animal  hunting. 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Sir.  And  animal  hunting  may  be  tmly  said  to  have  two 
divisions,  land  animal  hunting,  which  has  many  kinds  and 
names,  and  the  other  the  hunting  after  animals  who  swim  — 
water  animal  hunting  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Str,  And  of  swimming  animals,  one  class  lives  on  the  wing 
and  the  other  in  the  water  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  Fowling  is  the  general  term  under  which  the  hunting  of 
all  birds  is  included. 

Theaet,  True. 

Str.  The  hunting  of  the  water  animals  has  the  general  name 
of  fishing. 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str.  And  shall  we  not  divide  this  sort  of  hunting  also  into 
two  principal  kinds  ? 

Theaet.  What  are  they? 

Str.  There  is  one  kind  which  takes  them  in  nets,  the  other 
which  takes  them  by  a  blow. 

TheaeL  What  do  you  mean,  and  how  do  yon  distinguish 
them  ? 

Str.  As  to  the  first  kind — since  all  that  surrounds 'and  in- 
closes anything  to  prevent  egress,  may  be  rightly  called  an 
indosure  — 

Theaet.  Very  true. 

Str.  For  which  reason  twig  baskets,  casting-nets,  nooses, 
creels,  and  the  like  may  all  be  termed  ^  indosures  ?  " 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  And  therefore  this  first  kind  of  hunting  may  be  called 
by  us  hunting  with  indosures,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str.  The  other  kind,  which  is  practiced  with  hooks  and 
three-pronged  spears,  when  summed  up  nnder  one  name,  may 
be  called  striking,  unless  you,  Theaetetus,  can  find  some  better 
name  ? 

Theaet.  No  matter  about  the  name  —  that  will  do  very  welL 

Str.  There  is  one  mode  of  striking,  which  is  done  at  night. 
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mnd  hy  tlie  light  of  a  fire,  and  i*  cded  bf  Chs 
selves  firing,  or  spearing  bj  firalighL 

TAeaeL  Tme. 

^.  Aiid  the  fishing  bj  daj  li  edled  hf  9km 
of  -*  fishing  with  bnrbs,'*  siuce  the  ipnrt,  too^  aro  baibed  at4t 
point  .   'V 

I^lsoet  Tea,  that  ia  the  tenn.  •  '- > 


&^  Of  thU  barb-fithing,  that iHiiQb  itrikaa  tbafiAvhab 
below  fixHn  above  is  called  spearing,  becai—  Ibia  is  lbs  wwf  ia 
which  the  three-pronged  ^lears  are  osed. 

TkemtL  Yes,  Chat  is  a  term  whidi  is  eosploTed. 

iSiEr.  Then  there  is  only  one  kind  remaining, 

Thea^L  What  is  that? 

Str.  When  the  blow  which  is  givtn  bj  Um  Iiook  ia  not  as 

with  the  spear  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  prey,  bat  aboot  Che  hasd 

.^.^     Hnd  month,  the  movement  is  from  In^w  npwarda,  and  thi 

fish  is  drawn  out  with  reeds  and  rods:  what  ia   tba  i%ht 

name  of  that.  Theaetetiis  ? 

TheaeL  I  suspect  that  we  have  now  discovered  tbe  object  ef 
oar  search. 

Sir,  Then  now  you  and  I  have  come  to  an  onderatmndiDg  not 
only  about  the  name  of  the  angler's  art,  but  about  the  deflnhiaa 
of  the  ihtog.  One  half  of  all  art  was  acquisitive  ;  half  of  the 
acquii«itive  was  conquest  or  taking  by  force,  half  of  thia  waa 
hunting,  and  half  of  the  hunting  was  hunting  aninoala,  half  of 
this  was  hunting  water  animals  ;  of  this  again,  the  under  half 
was  fishing,  half  of  fishing  was  striking ;  the  first  half  of  tius 
was  fishing  with  a  barb,  and  one  half  of  thb  being  the  kind 
which  strikes  with  a  hook  and  draws  the  fish  from  below  up- 
wards, is  the  kind  which  we  are  now  seeking,  and  whi^  b 
hence  denoted  angling  (^UnraAicvmc^  dnunnur^at^ 

TTieasL  All  that  haa  been  satisfactorily  discussed. 

Str.  And  now,  having  this  pattern,  let  us  endeavor  to>  find 
out  what  a  Sophist  is. 

Theaei.  By  all  means^ 

Str.  The  first  question  about  the  angler  was,  whethm*  he 
a  man  of  art  or  a  private  individual  ? 

Theaet  True. 

Str*  And  shall  we  call  our  new  friend  a  private  i 
a  thorough  master  of  his  art  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly  not  a  private  individual,  for  the  nmme,  an 
you  weru  saying,  must  express  the  nature. 
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Str,  He  mu9t  be  supposed  to  have  some  arL 

ThecLeU  And  what  art  la  that  ? 

Str,  By  heaven,  they  are  coiuins !  that  never  occurred  to  08. 

Theaet.  Who  are  cousins  ? 

Str,  The  angler  and  the  Sophist 

TheaeL  How  is  that  ? 

Sir.  They  both  appear  to  me  to  be  hunters. 

TkeiieL  How  the  Sophist  ?  .  Of  the  other  we  have  spoken. 

Str.  You  remember  our  division  of  hunting,  into  hunting  after 
swimming  animals  and  walking  animals  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str,  And  you  remember  that  we  subdivided  the  swimming 
ami  lefi  the  walking  animals,  saying  that  there  were  many  kinds 
of  them  ? 

Theaet,  Certainly.  ooa 

Str,  Thus  far,  then,  the  Sophist  and  the  angler,  starting 
frorn  the  art  of  acquiring,  take  the  same  road  ? 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  Their  paths  diverge  when  they  have  reached  the  art  of 
animal  hunting ;  the  one  going  to  the  sea-«hore,  and  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  lakes,  and  angling  for  the  animals  which  are  in  them  ? 

Theaet.  Very  true. 

Str.  While  the  other  goes  to  land  and  water  of  another  sort 
—  rivers  of  wealth  and  rich  meadow-lands  of  generous  youth  ; 
and  he  also  is  intending  to  take  the  animala  which  are  in  them. 

Theaet.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Str,  Of  hunting  on  land  there  are  two  principal  divisions. 

Theaet.  What  are  ihey  ? 

Str,  One  is  the  hunting  of  tame,  and  the  other  of  wild  ani- 
mals. 
. .  TTieaet.  But  are  tame  animals  ever  hunted  ? 

Str.  Yes,  if  you  include  man  under  tame  animals.  But  if 
you  like  you  may  say  that  there  are  no  tame  animals,  or  that,  if 
there  are  man  is  not  among  them  :  or  you  may  say  that  man  is 
a  tame  animal  and  is  not  hunted ;  yoa  shall  decide  which  of 
the^e  alternatives  you  prefer. 

Theaet,  I  would  raUier  say  that  man  is  a  tame  animal,  and  I 
will  admit  that  he  is  hunted. 

Str,  Then  let  us  divide  the  hunting  of  tame  animals  into  two 
parts. 

TheaeL  Flow  shall  we  make  the  division  ? 

Sir,  Let  us  define  piracy,  man-stealing,  tyranny,  the  whole 
Diiiitary  art  —  one  and  all  as  a  hunting  by  force. 
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TheaeL  Very  good. 

Str.  But  the  art  of  the  lawjery  of  the  popular  orator,  and  Ae 
nrt  of  coQTersation  may  be  called  in  one  word  Ihe  art  of  pei^ 

suasion. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  And  of  persuasion,  there  may  be  sud  to  be  two  kindi  ? 

ITieaeL  What  are  they  ? 

Sir.  One  is  private,  and  the  other  pabtic; 

TheaeL  Yes  ;  each  of  them  forma  a  class. 

Str.  And  of  private  hunting,  one  sort  receives  hire^  and  tlio 
otlier  brings  gifts. 

TheaeL  I  do  not  understand  yon. 

Str.  You  never  observed  the  manner  in  which  loven  hiuit  P 

TheaeL  In  what  particular  ? 

Str.  In  that,  besides  other  means,  they  lavish  gifts  on  those 
whom  they  hunt 

TheaeL  Most  true. 

Str.  Let  us  admit  this,  then,  to  be  the  amatory  art. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  But  that  sort  of  hireling  whose  conversation  is  pleaaiiig 

and  who  baits  his  hook  with  pleasure  and  only  exacts  his  main* 

teuance  as  the  price  of  his  flattery,  we  should  all,  if  I  am  not 

oQo   mistaken,  describe  as  possessing  an  art  of  sweetening,  or 

making  things  pleasant. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  And  that  sort  which  professes  to  form  acquaintances  only 
ibr  the  sake  of  virtue,  and  demands  payment  in  money,  may  be 
fairly  called  by  another  name. 

Theaet.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  And  what  b  that  name  ?     Will  you  tell  me  ? 

TheaeL  There  is  no  difficulty ;  I  believe  that  we  have  disoov- 
ered  the  Sophist ;  this,  as  I  conceive,  is  his  proper  name. 

Str.  Then  now,  Theaetetus,  hb  art  may  be  traced  as  a  brandi 
of  the  appropriative,^  acquisitive  family  —  which  hunts  living 
animals,  —  laud  animals,  —  tame  animals,  —  which  hunts  man, 
—  which  hunts  private  individuals  —  for  hire,  —  taking  money 
in  exchange  —  having  the  semblance  of  education ;  and  thb  is 
termed  Sopbbtry,  and  b  a  hunt  after  the  souls  of  rich  youig 
men  of  good  repute  —  that  is  the  conclusion. 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Str.  Let  us  take  another  branch  of  his  genealogy ;  for  he  is  a 

1  OmittiDg  x«fM^<«^s  umI  9rc(o^ias> 
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professor  of  a  great  and  many-sided  art ;  and  in  what  has  pre- 
ceded he  appears  to  present  another  aspeet,  besides  that  of  whioh 
we  are  speaking. 

TheaeL  How  is  that? 
.   Str.  There  were  two  sorts  of  acqaisitiye  art ;  the  one  oon- 
oemed  with  hunting,  the  other  with  exchange. 

7%eaet.  There  were. 

Sir,  And  of  the  art  of  exchange  there  are  two  diyisions,  the 
one  of  giving,  the  other  of  seUing. 

TheaeL  Let  ns  assame  that. 

Str,  Farther,  we  will  suppose  that  the  art  of  selling  is  divided 
into  two  parts. 

TlieaeU  How  b  that? 

Sir,  There  is  one  part  which  is  distinguished  as  the  sale  of  a 
man*s  own  productions ;  another,  which  is  the  exchange  of  the 
works  of  others. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Sir,  And  is  not  that  part  of  exchange  which  takes  place  in 
the  city,  being  about  half  of  the  whole,  termed  retailing  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str.  And  that  which  exchanges  the  goods  of  one  city  for  those 
of  another  by  selling  and  buying  is  the  exchange  of  the  mer- 
chant? 

Theaet.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  And  this  exchange  of  the  merchant  is  partly  an  exchange 
of  food  for  the  use  of  the  body,  and  partly  of  the  food  of  the  soul 
which  is  bartered  and  received  in  exchange  for  money. 

ITieaeL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Str.  You  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  food  for  the 
soul ;  the  other  kind  you  understand.  004 

ThsaeL  Yes. 

Str.  Take  music  in  general  and  painting  and  marionette  play- 
ing and  many  other  things,  which  are  purchased  in  one  city,  and 
earned  away  and  sold  in  another  ^  wares  of  the  soul  which  are 
hawked  about  either  for  the  sake  of  instruction  or  amusement ; 
may  not  he  who  takes  them  about  and  sells  them  be  quite 
as  truly  called  a  merchant  as  he  who  sells  meats  and  drinks  ? 

TTieaet.  To  be  sure  he  may. 

Str.  And  would  you  not  call  by  the  same  name  him  who 
goes  about  from  dty  to  city,  buying  knowledge  from  all  quar- 
ters and  bringing  with  him  his  wares  to  sell  ? 

TheaeL  Certsinly  I  should. 
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Str.  Of  this  merdiandife  of  the  sonly  may  not  ono  put  bt 
fairly  termed  the  art  of  display  ?  And  there  is  another  wUoh 
is  certainly  not  le^s  ridiculous,  but  being  a  trade  in  ]eami§f 
must  be  called  by  some  name  germane  to  the  matter  ? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Str.  There  should  be  two  names  ibr  them,  one  deacripdve  ef 
the  sale  of  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  the  other  of  the  sale  of  ocber 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Theaet.  Of  course.  --^ 

Str,  The  n>ime  of  art  seller  oorrespoods  well  enongh  to  the 
one,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  the  oclier. 

ITieaeL  He  must  be  the  Sophist,  whom  we  are  seeking ;  no 
other  name  can  possibly  be  right. 

/Sfr.  No  other ;  and  so  this  trader  in  virtue  again  torus  ovt 
to  be  our  friend  the  Sophist,  whose  art  may  now  be  traced  a 
second  time,  through  the  art  of  acquisition  —  exchange  —  bi^ 
ing  and  selling,  —  by  the  merchant,  not  forgetting  that  there  is 
a  merchandise  of  the  soul  which  is  concerned  with  speech  and 
knowledge. 

Thectet  Certainly. 

Str,  And  there  may  be  a  third  reappearance  of  him ;  for  be 
may  have  settled  down  in  a  dty,  and  partly  fabricate  aa  well 
as  buy  tlie  same  wares,  intending  to  live  by  selling  them,  and  be 
would  still  be  called  a  Sophist  ? 

ThecLet,  Certainly. 

Str.  Then  that  part  of  the  acquisitive  art  which  exchangesi 
and  of  exchange  which  either  sells  a  man's  own  prodoctions  or 
retails  those  of  others,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  either  way 
sells  knowledge,  you  would  still  term  Sophistry  ? 

Theaet  Whither  the  argument  leads  I  must  follow. 

Str,  Let  us  consider  once  more  whether  there  may  not  be 
another  aspect  of  sophistry  ? 

Theaet  What  b  that  ? 
ooK        Str.  In  the  acquisitive  there  was  a  subdivision  of  the- 
combative  or  fighting  art 

Theaet  There  was.  i 

Str.  Perh<(p:}  we  had  better  divide  that 

Theaet  What  shall  be  the  divisions  ? 

Str.  There  shall  be  one  division  of  the  competitive,  and  the 
other  of  the  pugnacious. 

Theaet  Very  good.  I 

Str.  That  part  of  the  pugnacious  wihich  is  a  contest  of  bodily 
strength  may  l)e  properly  called  by  gome  surh  name  aA  violent 
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TheaeL  True. 

Sir,  And  when  the  war  ib  one  of  woidsy  that  may  be  termed 
controversy  ? 

TheaH.  Yes. 

Str,  And  controyersy  may  be  of  two  IdndB* 

TheaeL  How  is  that? 

Sir.  When  long  speeches  are  answered  by  loog  speeches,  and 
there  is  .public  discussion  aboat  the  joat  and  nnjoat^  that  is  fo- 
rensic controversy. 

TheaU.  Yes. 

Sir.  And  there  is  a  private  sort  of  controversy,  which  is  cut 
up  into  questions  and  answers,  and  this  is  commonly  called  dia- 
putation  ? 

Uieaet  Yes,  that  is  the  name. 

Str,  And  of  disputation,  that  sort  which  is  only  a  discussion 
about  contracts,  and  is  carried  on  at  random,  and  without  rules 
of  art,  is  recognized  by  dialectic  to  be  a  distinct  class,  but  has 
hitherto  had  uo  distinctive  name,  and  does  not  deserve  to  re- 
ceive one  at  our  hands. 

TheaeL  No;  for  the  different  species  are  too  minute  and 
heterogeneous. 

Str,  But  that  which  proceeds  by  rules  of  art  to  dispute 
about  justice  and  injustice,  and  about  things  in  general,  have 
we  not  been  accustomed  to  call  argumentation  (Eristic)  ? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str.  And  of  argumentation,  one  sort  wastes  money,  and  the 
other  makes  money. 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  now  let  us  endeavor  to  give  each  of  these  two 
classes  a  nume. 

Theaet  Let  us  do  that. 

Str.  I  should  say  that  the  habit  which  leads  a  man  to  neg- 
lect his  own  affairs  for  the  pleasure  of  conversation,  of  which 
the  etyle  is  far  from  being  equally  agreeable  to  the  majority  of 
liis  hearers,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  fairly  termed  loquacity. 

Theaet.  Yes,  that  is  the  name  which  is  given. 
.  Str.  But  who  is  the  other,  who  makes  money  out  of  private 
disputation  ?     Try  and  tell  me  that. 

Theaet.  I  must  be  right  in  saying  that  he  is  the  wonderful 
Sophist,  of  whom  we  are  iu  pursuit,  and  who  reappears  again 
for  the  fourth  time. 

Str.  Yes,  and  with   a  fresh  pedigree,  for  hu  is  the  money- 
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_g  making  species  of  the  ErisCie^ — diqpatedoiii^  < 

siaU  pugoiudoas,  oombetiTet  aoqoirfthre  fiimOj,  as  the  wtg^ 
meot  has  proyen. 

TkeoBL  Certainly. 

Sir.  How  true  was  tlie  dbsenratioD  that  he  was  a  manj  siM 
animal,  and  not  to  be  caught  with  one  hand,  as  thej  aaj  1 

Th^aH,  Then  yon  must  catch  him  with  two. 

Str.  Yes,  that  b  what  we  must  do^  as  fiir  aa  we  eaau  -  Aal 
now  let  us  pursae  another  track:  Toa  axe  aware  that  tlMntft 
certain  menial  occupations  whidi  have  names  among  aei'faalsf 

TheaeL  Tea,  there  are  many  sndi ;  whidi  of  th«ai  do  ysa 
mean? 

Soe,  I  mean  such  as  sifting,  straining,  wimiowing^  tluvsUs^' 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  beside  these  there  are  a  great  many  more^  aoeh  as 
carding,  combing,  adjusting  the  warp  and  the  woof:  and  dMra 
are  thousands  of  others. 

TheaeL  Of  what  are  they  to  be  patterns,  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  them  all  ? 

Str.  I  think  that  in  all  of  these  there  is  implied  a  notion  cf 
division. 

T^aeL  Yes. 

Str.  Then  if,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  one  art  which 
all  of  them,  ought  not  that  art  to  haye  one  name  ? 

ThecteL  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  art  ? 

Sir.  The  art  of  discerning. 

TheaeL  Very  good. 

&r.  Think  whether  you  cannot  divide  this. 

TheaeL  I  should  have  to  think  a  long  while  flrsL 

SCr.  In  all  the  previously  named  processes  either  Ilka 
been  separated  from  like  or  the  better  from  the  worse. 

TheaeL  That  is  obvious. 

Sir.  I  know  no  name  for  the  first  kind  of  separation ;  of  the 
second,  which  throws  away  the  worse  and  preserves  the  bettai^ 
I  do  know  a  name. 

TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Str.  Every  discernment  or  separation  of  that  kind,  aa  I  per- 
ceive upon  reflection,  is  called  purification. 

TTieaet,  Yes,  that  is  the  usual  expression. 

Str.  And  any  one  may  see  that  purification  is  of  two  h?f|^ 

Theael.  I  dure  say,  if  there  were  time  to  refiect ;  bat  I  do 
not  sea  at  this  moment 

1  BMding  S/rfiTi  *  ooqjeetun  of  PtoAmot  CamplMD't. 
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Str.  There  are  many  purificatioDs  of  bodies  which  may  with 
propriety  be  comprehended  tinder  a  single  name. 

HwaeL  What  are  they,  and  what  is  the  word  in  which  thej 
may  be  summed  up  ? 

Sir.  There  is  the  purification  of  Hying  bodies  in  their  inward 
and  in  their  outward  parts,  of  which  the  former  is  dnly  ^^7 
effected  by  medjdne  and  gymnastic,  the  latter  by  the  less 
dignified  art  of  the  bath-man ;  and  there  is  the  purification  of 
inanimate  substances  —  to  this  the  arts  of  ftilling  and  other  fbr- 
bishing  attend  in  a  number  of  minute  particnlars,  and  have  a 
variety  of  names  which  are  thought  ridiculous. 

TkBoeL  Very  true. 

Sir.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  thought  ridiculous, 
Theaetetus  ;  but  then  the  dialectical  art  neyer  considers  whether 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  fW>m  the  potion  is  greater  or  less  than 
that  to  be  derived  from  the  sponge,  and  has  no  more  interest  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other ;  her  endeavor  is  to  know  what  is  and 
is  not  kindred  in  all  arts,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  intel- 
ligence ;  and  having  this  in  view,  she  honors  them  all  alike,  and 
when  she  makes  comparisons,  she  counts  one  of  them  not  a  whit 
more  ridiculous  than  another ;  nor  does  she  esteem  him  who 
adduces  as  his  example  of  hunting,  the  general's  art,  at  aU  more 
decorous  than  another  who  dtes  that  of  the  vermin^estroyer, 
but  only  as  the  greater  pretender  of  the  two.  And  as  to  the 
question  which  you  were  asking  about  the  name  which  was  to 
comprehend  all  these  arts  of  purification,  whether  of  animate  or 
inanimate  substances,  the  spirit  of  dialectic  is  in  no  wise  partic- 
ular about  fine  words,  if  she  may  be  only  allowed  to  have  a 
general  name  for  all  other  purifications,  binding  them  up  together 
and  separating  them  off  from  the  purification  of  the  soul  or  in- 
tellect For  this  is  the  purification  at  which  she  wants  to  ar- 
rive, and  this  we  should  understand  to  be  her  aim. 

TheaeL  Yes,  I  understand  ;  and  I  agree  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  purification,  and  that  one  of  them  is  concerned  with  the 
soul,  and  that  there  is  another  which  is  concerned  with  the  body. 

Str,  Excellent ;  and  now  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  try  to  divide  the  term  again. 

TheaeU  Whatever  line  of  division  you  suggest,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  follow  you. 

Str.  Do  we  admit  that  virtue  is  dbtinct  from  vice  in  tlie 
soul  ? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 
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Str.  And  parificadon  was  leaving  the  good  and  oastiiif  oat 
whatever  is  bad  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Sir.  Then  anj  taking  away  of  eyil  from  the  aoal  aaj  ha 
properly  called  purification  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str.  And  in  the  soul  ihero  are  two  kinds  of  eviL 

77^a«<.  What  are  they  ? 

228        "^^  ^^^  ^°^  °^^  ^  compared  to  disease  in  the  body, 
the  other  to  deformity. 

TTiecut  I  do  not  understand. 

Str.  Perhaps  you  have  never  reflected  that  disease  and  di^ 
cord  are  the  same. 

TheaeL  To  this,  again,  I  know  not  what  I  should  reply. 

Sir.  Do  you  not  oonceive  discord  to  be  a  corruption  d 
kindred  elements  originating  in  some  disagreement? 

TheaeL  Just  that. 

Str.  And  is  deformity  anything  but  the  want  of  meaaim^ 
which  is  always  unsightly  ? 

TheaeL  Ezactlv. 

Sir.  And  do  we  not  see  that  opinioQ  is  opposed  to  deaire, 
pleasure  to  anger,  reason  to  pain,  and  that  all  similar  elements 
are  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  souls  of  bad  men  ? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Sir,  And  yet  they  must  all  be  akin  ? 

Theaet.  Of  course. 

Sir.  Then  we  shall  be  right  in  calling  vice  a  discord  and 
disease  of  the  soul  ? 

Theaet.  Most  true. 

Sir.  And  when  things  having  motion,  and  aiming  at  an  ap- 
pointed mark,  continually  miss  their  aim  and  gbmce  aside,  shall 
we  say  that  this  is  the  effect  of  symmetry  among  them,  or  of 
the  want  of  symmetry  ? 

TheaeL  Clearly  of  the  want  of  symmetry. 

Sir.  But  surely  we  know  that  no  soul  is  voluntarily  ignorant 
of  anything  ? 

Theaet.  Certainly  not. 

Sir.  And  what  is  ignorance  but  the  aberration  of  a  mind 
wiiich  IS  bent  on  truth,  and  in  which  the  process  of  underatand- 
ing  is  perverted  ? 

Theaet.  True. 

Sir.  Then  we  are  to  regard  an  unintelligent  soul  as  deformed 
and  (levoitl  of  syinmotry  ? 
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Theaet,  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  there  are  these  two  kindi  of  Bvil  in  the  sool  — 
the  f>ue  which  is  generally  called  vice,  and  is  recognized  as 
disease  ? 

TheaeL  Tes. 

Str,  And  there  is  the  other,  which  they  call  ignorance,  and 
which  they  do  not  like  to  admit  to  be  vice,  because  having  no 
eristeoce  except  in  the  soul.^ 

TheaeL  1  certainly  admit  what  I  at  first  disputed — thnt 
(here  are  two  kinds  of  vice  in  the  soul,  and  that  we  ought  lo 
consider  cowardice,  intemperance,  injustice,  and  all  other  vices, 
to  be  disease  in  the  soul,  and  the  state  of  ignorance,  which  has 
many  kinds,  to  be  deformity. 

Str.  And  in  the  body  are  there  not  two  arts  which  have  to 
do  with  the  two  bodily  states  ? 

Theaet.  What  are  they  ? 

Str.  There  is  gymnastic,  which  has  to.  do  with  deformity, 
and  medicine,  which  has  to  do  with  disease. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  where  there  is  insolence  and  injustice  and   ^^g 
cowardice,  is  not  correction  the  art  which  is  most   re- 
quired ?  * 

Theaet.  That  certainly  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind. 

Str.  Again,  where  there  is  any  sort  of  ignorance,  may  not 
instruction  be  said  to  be  the  best  remedy? 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  Of  the  art  of  instruction,  shall  we  say  that  there  is  one 
or  more  kinds  ?    Are  there  not  two  principal  ones  ?    Think. 

Theaet.  I  will. 

Str.  I  think  that  I  can  see  how  we  are  most  likely  to  arrive 
at  the  answer  to  this. 

Theaet.  How  ? 

Sir.  If  we  could  discover  a  line  which  divides  ignorance  into 
two  halves,  we  should  then  find  the  divisions  of  instruction ; 
for  if  ignorance  is  twofold,  that  would  clearly  imply  that  the 
art  of  instruction  is  also  twofold,  and  answers  to  the  two  divis- 
ions of  ignorance. 

Theaet.  Well,  and  do  you  see  what  you  are  looking  for  ? 

Str.  I  do  seem  to  myself  to  see  one  very  large  and  bad  sort 

1  Or,  "  althoai^h  there  is  no  other  vice  Id  the  loiil  bat  this.** 
>  Omitting  liKfi, 
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of  ignonmoo  which  is  qoite 

the  Male  ngHinst  all  other  puts  of; 

Tk§tuL  What  it  thai? 

Sir.  When  a  peraoa  thioka  thsl  ha 
know ;  thia  appears  to  be  tlie  great  mmwcm  of  all  the 
the  iutellecf. 

Th^atL  Tme. 

Str.  And  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  ia  thakiBdofJ 
which  specially  earns  the  title  of  want  of 

Tkeaet  True.  -  •< 

Sir.  What  name,  then»  shall  be  gifn  to  that 
tion  which  gets  rid  of  this  ? 

I^Mwe.  The  instmction  of  which  joa  spaa^  <,»,,ng^-, 
the  teadung  of  handicraft  arts,  bat  is  what  ia  oar  pait  ef  ttl 
world  has  been  termed  edncation  by  as. 

Skr.  Yes,  Theaetetns,  and  by  all  Hellenee.     Bat  i 
»till  to  consider  whether  education  admits  of  an j  fluther 

TheaeL  That  has  to  be  considered. 

&r.  I  think  that  there  is  a  point  at  whidi  anoh  a  dMdm  n 
possible. 

TTieaeL  At  what  point  ? 

Str.  Of  education,  one  method  i^ppears  to  be  raa^ai^  aai 
there  is  another  which  is  smoother. 

TheaeL  How  are  we  to  dbtinguish  the  two  ? 

Str.  There  is  the  time-honored  mode  which  our  fiUliers  eass- 

monly  practioed  towards  their  sons,  and  which  is  still   adopftsi 

oQ/v   by  many  —  either  of  roughly  reproving  their  errora^  or  of 

gently  advising  them,  wUch  may  be  called  fay  tlia  geasnl 

term  of  admonition. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  But  whereas  some  appear  to  have  arrived  at  tlio  eoa* 
elusion  that  all  ignorance  is  involuntary,  and  that  no  one  who 
thinks  himself  wise  is  willing  to  learn  any  of  thoee  thing%  hi 
which  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  cleverness,  and  that  cha 
admonitory  sort  of  instmction  gives  much  trouble  and  doaa  littla 
good  — 

T'heaeL  There  they  are  quite  right : 

Str.  Accordingly,  they  endeavor  to  eradicate  the  spirit  ef 
conceit  in  another  way. 

TheaeL  What  way  is  that  ? 

Str.  They  cross-examine  a  man  as  to  what  he  is  sayings 
when  he  thinks  that  he  is  saying  something  and  is  saying  notlH 
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mg ;  he  is  easily  convicted  of  inoonsisteDCj  in  his  opinions  ; 
these  they  collect,  and  plauiog  them  side  by  side,  show  Uiat  they 
contradict  one  another  about  the  same  things*  in  relation  to  the 
same  things,  and  in  the  same  respect.  He  seeing  this  is  angry 
with  himself,  and  grows  gentle  towards  others,  and  thus  is  en- 
tirely delivered  from  great  prejudices  and  harsh  notiona,  in  a 
way  which  is  most  entertaining  to  hear,  and  produces  the  most 
Listing  good  effect  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  opera- 
tion. For  as  the  physician  considers  that  the  body  will  receive 
no  benefit  from  taking  food  until  the  internal  obstacles  have  been 
removed,  so  the  instructor  of  the  soul  is  conscious  that  his 
patient  will  receive  no  benefit  from  the  applications  of  knowl- 
edge until  he  is  refuted,  and  from  refutation  leania  modesty ; 
he  must  be  cleared  out,  and  learn  to  think  that  he  knows  only 
what  he  knows,  and  no  more. 

Theaet.  That  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  temperate  state. 

Sir,  For  all  these  reasons,  Theaetetus,  we  must  admit  that 
refutation  is  the  greatest  and  chiefest  of  purifications,  and  he 
who  has  not  been  refuted,  though  he  be  the  great  Eong  himself 
is  in  the  highest  degree  impure ;  he  is  uninstmcted  and  de- 
formed in  those  things  in  which  he  who  would  be  truly  blessed 
ought  to  be  pure  and  fair* 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Sir,  And  who  are  the  ministers  of  this  art  ?  I  am  afraid  to 
say  the  Sophists.  ^oi 

neaeL  Why?  ^^^ 

Sir.  Lest  we  should  assign  them  too  high  an  honor. 

TheaeU  Yet  the  description  just  given  has  a  certain  likeness 
to  the  Sophist 

Sir.  Tes,  the  same  sort  of  likeness  which  a  wol(  who  is  the 
fiercest  of  animals,  has  to  a  dog,  who  is  the  gentlest  But  he 
who  would  not  be  found  tripping  ought  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  matter  of  likenesses,  for  they  are  most  slippery  things ; 
nevertheless,  let  us  assume  that  the  Sophists  are  the  men.  I 
say  this  provisionally,  for  I  think  that  the  line  which  divides 
them  will  be  very  marked  when  they  really  have  to  mamtain 
their  position. 

ThBoeL  Very  likely. 

Str,  Let  us  gran^  then,  that  of  the  discerning  art  cornea 
purification,  of  purification  mental  purification,  of  mental  purifi- 
cation instruction  is  a  portion,  and  of  instruction  education,  and 

of  education,  that  refutation  of  vain  conceit  which  has  been  dis- 
voL.  in.  80 
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covered  in  the  course  of  the  argument^  aud  let  ot  call  that  the 

Doble  art  of  Sophistry. 

TheaeL  Lei  us  say  that ;  and  yet,  considering  the  nomher 
of  forms  in  which  he  has  presented  liimself,  I  greatly  doobCt 
after  all,  how  I  can  with  aiiy  truth  or  oertaintj  describe  the 
Sophist. 

Str.  You  naturally  feel  perplexed ;  and  yet  I  think  thai  ha 
must  be  still  more  perplexed  in  his  attempt  to  escape  os^  fi»  as 
the  proverb  says,  when  every  way  is  blocked,  there  is  do  ea- , 
cape ;  now,  then,  is  the  time  of  all  others  to  set  upon  him. 

TheaeL  True. 

Sir.    First  let  us  wait  a  moment  and  recover  breath,  and   w 
while  we  are  repotting,  let  us  reckon  up  in  how  many  forma  ha 
has  appeared.     In  the  first  place,  he  was  discovered  to  he  A 
paid  hunter  after  wealth  and  youth. 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str,  In  the  second  place,  he  was  a  merchant  or  trader  in  the 
goods  uf  the  soul. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  In  the  third  place,  he  has  turned  out  to  be  a  retailer  of 
the  same  sort  of  wares. 

TheaeL  Yes ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  he  sold  us  the  learned 
wares  which  he  himself  manufactured. 

Str,  Quite  right ;  I  will  try  aiid  remember  the  fifth  myself 
and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  right  in  saying,  fifthly,  that  he  is  a 
hero  of  dispute,  having  distinctly  .the  character  of  a  disputant. 

Theaet,  True. 

Str.  The  sixth  point  was  doubtful,  and  yet  we  at  last  agreed 
that  he  was  a  purger  of  souls,  who  cleared  away  notions  ob- 
structive to  knowledge. 

TheaeL  Very  true* 
009  S^^'  1^0  7^^  Dot  see  that  when  the  professor  of  any  art 
has  one  name  and  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  most 
be  something  wrong;  the  multiplicity  of  names  which  is  applied 
to  him  shows  that  the  common  principle  to  which  all  thoae 
branches  of  knowledge  are  tending,  is  not  understood  ? 

TheaeL  I  should  imagine  that  this  is  the  case. 

Str.  At  any  rate  we  will  understand  him,  and  no  indolence 
shall  stand  in  the  way  of  that.  Let  us  begin  again,  then,  and 
reexamine  some  of  our  statements  concerning  the  Sophist; 
there  was  one  thing  which  appeared  to  me  especially  character- 
istic of  him. 
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'  Theaet  What  was  that  ? 

Str.  We  were  saying  of  him,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he 
was  a  disputer  ? 

TfteaeL  We  were. 

Sir,  And  is  he  not  also  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  disputation  to 
othui*s  ? 
•"    Theaet.  Certainly  he  is. 

^S^.  And  about  wliat  does  he  say  that  he  teaches  men  to 
dispute  ?  To  begin  at  the  beginning ;  does  he  make  them  able 
to  dispute  about  divine  things,  which  are  invisible  to  men  in 
general  ? 

ThecteU  Yes ;  that  is  what  is  said. 

Sir.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  visible  things  of  heaven 
hikI  earth  and  the  like  ? 

T/ieaet.  Certainly  he  disputes,  and  teaches  to  dispute  about 
them. 

Sir.  Then,  again,  in  private  conversation,  when  any  univer- 
sal assertion  is  made  about  generation  and  essence,  we  know 
that  they  are  tremendous  argufiers,  and  are  able  to  impart  their 
own  skill  to  others. 

ITieaet.  Undoubtedly. 

Sir.  And  do  they  not  profess  to  make  men  able  to  dispute 
about  law  and  about  politics  in  general  ? 

ITieaet.  Why,  they  woultl  have  no  disciples  worth  speaking 
of,  if  they  did  not  make  these  professions. 

Sir.  In  all  and  every  art,  what  the  craftsman  ought  to  an« 
swer  on  each  occasion  is  written  down  and  popularized,  and  he 
who  likes  may  read. 

Theaet  1  suppose  tliat  you  refur  to  the  precepts  of  Protago- 
ras about  wrestling  and  the  other  arts  ? 

Str.  Yes,  my  friend,  and  about  a  good  many  other  things. 
In  a  word,  is  not  the  art  of  disputation  a  power  of  disputing 
about  all  things  ? 

Tfteaet.  Certainly,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  which  is 
left  out. 

Str.  But,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  suppose  this  possible  ?  for 
perhaps  your  young  eyes  may  see  things  which  to  our  duller 
sight  do  not  appear. 

Theaet.  To  what  are  you  referring  ?  for  I  do  not  think  gQ^ 
that  I  understand  your  present  question, 

Str,  I  ask  whether  a  man  can  understand  all  things. 

Theaet.  That  would  be  too  great  a  happiness  for  man. 
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Skr.  But  how  can  utj  one  who  ii  igoonuit  gira  m 
auswer  to  him  who  knows  ? 

TheatL  He  cannot 

Sir.  Then   whj  hat  the  sophisliod  art   saeh  a 
power? 

THmH.  To  what  do  jon  refer  ? 

Str,  How  do  they  make  yoonf^  men  belieive  in  tbdlr  ova 
supreme  and  universal  wisdom  ?  For  if  thej  neidier 
nor  were  thought  to  answer  rightly,  or  whon  th^ 
were  deemed  no  wiser  for  their  amtrofertial  akiHt  thaob  In  faols 
your  own  observation,  no  one  wonUL  give  them  monej  or  ha 
willing  to  learn  their  art 

THm/bL  They  certainly  would  not 

Str.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  they  are  willing^ 

ITuaeL  Yes,  they  are. 

Sir,  And  the  reason,  I  imagine,  is  that  they  are  auppoaad  It 
have  knowledge  of  those  things  about  which  they  diapatau 

Theaei.  Certainly. 

Sir.  And  they  dispute  about  all  things  ? 

Theaei.  True. 

Sir.  And,  to  their  disciples,  they  i^ppear  to  be  all-wiae  ? 

TheaeL  Gertaiuly. 

Sir.  And  they  are  not ;  for  that  was  shown  to  be  impoaaiblei. 

ThecuL  Impossible,  of  course. 

Str.  Then  the  Sophist  has  been  shown  to  have  coajectmal  or 
apparent  knowledge  only  of  all  things,  and  not  the  troth  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly ;  that  seems  to  be  the  exact  fiMt  about  faim. 

Sir.  Let  U8  now  take  an  illustration,  which  wiU  atiU  mora 
clearly  explain  his  nature. 

TTieaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Str.  I  will  tell  you  and  you  shall  answer  me,  giTing  yoor 
very  closest  attention.  Suppose  that  a  person  were  to  prote% 
not  that  he  could  speak  or  answer,  but  that  he  knew  how  to 
make  and  do  all  things,  by  a  single  art 

TTieaeL  What  do  you  mean  by  making  all  things  ? 

Sir.  I  see  that  you  do  not  understand  the  very  first  word  that 
I  utter,  for  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  ^  alL" 

TheaeL  No,  I  do  not 

Sir.  Under  all  things,  I  indude  you  and  me,  and  also  ^nitwfilff 
and  trees. 

TVieaeL  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir.  Suppose  a  person  to  say  that  he  will  make  you  and 
and  all  creatures. 
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TheaeL  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  '*  making  ? "  He  cannot  be 
a  iiusbandmau;  and  roa  haye  said  thai  he  is  a  maker  ot*  ^o^ 
anjnals. 

Sir.  Yes ;  and  I  say  that  he  is  also  the  maker  of  the  sea,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  gods,  and  of  all  other  things ; 
and,  further,  that  he  can  make  them  in  no  time,  and  sell  them 
for  a  few  pence. 
-The<ui.  That  must  be  a  jest. 

Str.  And  when  a  man  says  that  he  knows  all  things,  and  can 
teach  them  to  another  at  a  small  cost,  and  in  a  short  time,  is  not 
that  to  be  regarded  as  a  jest? 

77ieaeL  Certainly. 

^S^.  And  is  there  any  more  graceful  or  artistic  form  of  jest 
than  imitation? 

TTieaeL  Certainly  not ;  and  imitation  b  a  very  comprehensiva 
term,  which  includes  under  one  class  the  most  diverse  sorts  of 
things. 

Str.  We  know,  of  course,  that  he  who  profbsses  by  one  art 
to  make  all  things  is  really  a  painter,  and  by  the  painter's  art 
makes  resemblances  of  them  which  have  the  same  name  with 
them ;  and  he  can  deceive  the  less  intelligent  sort  of  young 
children,  to  whom  he  shows  his  pictures  at  a  distance,  into  the 
belief  that  he  has  the  absolute  power  of  making  whatever  ha 
likes. 

TlieaeL  Certainly. 

Str*  And  may  there  not  be  supposed  to  be  an  imitative  art 
of  reasoning  ?  Is  there  any  impossibility  in  stealing  the  hearts 
of  youths  through  their  ears,  when  they  are  still  at  a  distance 
from  the  truth,  by  showing  them  fictitious  arguments,  and  mak- 
ing them  think  that  they  are  true,  and  that  the  speaker  is  the 
wisest  of  men  in  all  things  ? 

TheaeL  Yes  ;  why  should  there  not  be  another  similar  art  ? 

Sir,  But  as  time  goes  on,  and  they  advance  in  years,  and 
come  more  into  contact  with  realities,  and  have  learned  by  sad 
experience  to  see  and  feel  the  truth  of  things,  are  they  not  com- 
pelled to  change  many  opinions  which  they  had,  and  the  great 
appears  small  to  them,  and  the  easy  difficult,  and  all  their  seem* 
iug  speculations  are  overturned  by  the  fiicts  of  life  ? 

Theiiet,  That  is  my  view,  as  fkr  as  I  can  judge,  although,  at 
nay  age,  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  see  things  at  a  distance 
only. 

Sir,  And  the  wish  of  all  of  us,  who  are  your  friends,  is  and 
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always  will  be  to  bring  joo  as  near  to  the  truth  aa  we  cao  wifr 
2S5   out  the  experience.     And  now  I  •hould  like  jom  to  tA 


me,  whether  the  Sophist  is  not  Tisiblj 
imitator  of  true  being ;  or  are  we  still  dispoaed  to  think  thai  he 
may  have  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Tarioua  mattera  eboat  wfaiA 
he  disputes  ?  th 

TheaeL  But  how  is  that  possible,  Stranger?     la  than  aif 

doubt  after  what  Iihs  been  said,  that  he  is  to  be  located  in  ena 

of  the  divisions  of  children's  play  ?  ...  ,     ■'■*r.    . 

•■  Sir.  Then  we  must  place  him  in  the  ehuM  of  nmgiciaaa  aal 

mimics. 

Thetiet,  Certainly  we  must. 

Sir,  And  now  onr  business  is  not  to  let  the  •»■-*•!  oaC^  br 
we  have  got  him  in  a  sort  o£  dialectical  net,  and  there  is  eea 
thing  which  he  certainly  will  not  escape : 

TheaeL  What  is  that? 

Sir.  The  inference  that  he  is  a  jugr^ler. 

TheaeL  That  is  quite  my  own  opinion  of  him. 

Str,  Then,  I  should  like  as  ffoon  as  possible  to  divide  the 
image-making  art,  and  go  down  into  the  net,  and,  if  the  Sophist 
does  not  run  away  from  us,  to  seize  him  and  deliver  him  over  to 
reason  who  is  the  lord  of  the  hunt,  and  announce  the  captnre  of 
him  ;  and  if  he  creeps  into  the  recesses  of  the  imitative  art,  and 
secretes  himself  in  one  of  them,  to  divide  again  and  follow  him 
up,  until  in  some  subsection  of  imitation  be  is  caught  For  oor 
method  of  tackling  each  and  all  is  one  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  creature  will  ever  escape  in  triumph. 

TTieaeL  That  is  good,  and  let  us  do  as  you  say. 

Str.  Well,  then,  pursuing  the  same  method  as  before,  I  think 
that  I  can  discern  two  divisions  of  the  imitative  art,  bat  I  mm 
not  quite  able  to  see  in  which  of  them  the  desired  form  ia  to  be 
found. 

TheaeL  Will  you  tell  me  first  what  are  the  two  diviaiona  of 
which  you  are  speaking? 

Sir.  One  is  the  art  of  likeness-making ;  generally  a  likeneaa 
is  made  by  producing  a  copy  which  is  executed  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  original,  similar  in  length  and  breadth 
and  depth,  and  also  having  colors  answering  to  the  several 
parts. 

TTieaeL  But  is  not  this  always  the  case  in  imitation  ? 

Str.  Not  always  ;  in  works  either  of  sculpture  or  of  painting, 
which  :ire  of  any  magnitude,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  decep- 
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tion  ;  for  if  tlie  true  proportions  were  given,  the  upper  ^^^ 
part,  wbicU  IB  farther  off,  would  appear  to  be  out  of  propor- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  lower,  which  is  nearer ;  and  so  our 
artists  give  up  the  truth  in  their  images  and  make  only  the.  pro- 
portions which  appear  to  be  beautiful,  disregarding^  the  real 
ones. 
.  ■   TheaeL  Quite  true. 

Str.  And  that  which  being  other  la  also  like,  may  we  not 
fairly  call  a  likeness  or  image?  .... 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Sir.  And  may  we  not  call  that  part  of  the  imitative  art 
which  is  concerned  with  making  such  images  the  art  of  like- 
ness-making? 

TheaeL  Let  that  be  the  name. 

Str.  And  what  shall  we  call  that  resemblance  of  the  beauti- 
ful, which  is  due  to  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  spectator,  but 
if  a  person  had  the  power  of  seeing  the  great  works  of  which  I 
wus  H peaking  as  they  truly  are,  would  appear  unlike  even  that 
to  which  it  professes  to  be  like?  May  we  not  call  this  an 
appearance,  since  it  appears  only  and  is  not  really  like  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  in  painting,  and  in  all  imi- 
tation? 

TheaeL  Of  course. 

Sir.  And  may  we  not  fidrly  call  that  sort  of  art,  which  pro- 
duces an  appearance  and  not  an  image,  fiuitastic  art  ? 

TheaeL  That  i&  very  fair. 

Sir.  Then  there  are  two  kinds  of  image*making  —  the  art  of 
making  likenesses  and  fautastic^  or  the  art  of  making  appear- 
ances ? 
^.TheaeL  True. 

Sir.  I  was  doubtful  before  in  which  of  them  I  should  place 
the  Sophist,  nor  am  I  even  now  able  to  see  clearly ;  verily  he 
is  a  wondered  being  who  has  the  art  of  making  himself  invisible. 
And  now  in  the  cleverest  manner  he  has  got  into  an  impossible 
place. 

TheaeL  That  is  true. 

Sir.  Do  you  speak  advisedly,  or  are  you  carried  away  by  the 
habit  of  saying  ^  Yes  "  into  giving  a  hasty  assent  ? 

TheaeL  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Str.  My  good  sir,  we  are  engaged  in  a  very  difficult  specula- 
tion —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  for  how  a  thing  can  ap- 
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|iear  and  seem  and  not  be,  or  how  a  man  cao  saj  a  thing  wVicfc 
007'  i*  uot  troe,  hat  always  been  and  atiJI  reniMUia  a  very  per- 
plexing question ;  can  he  saj  or  think  thai  fkiiifthnnd 
really  exists,  and  avoid  oontradiction  ?  Indeed,  Thaaetcmii 
there  is  great  difficulty  about  that 

TheaeL  Why? 

Sir.  Ill  using  the  word  I  had  the  audadty  to  iMarf  the  exis^ 
enoe  of  noCrbeing,  for  that  b  implied  in  the  poaaibiliCj  of  fiJs^ 
hood.  But,  my  boy,  in  the  days  when  I  waa  «  boy,  the  gresi 
Parmenides  protested  against  this,  and  to  the  end  of  hia  life  he 
continued  to  inculcate  the  same  lesson  —  alwaya  repeating  both 
in  verse  and  out  of  verse  — 


*•  Keep  jour  mind  from  thli  w»7  of  iaqoiiy,  Ibr  iwper  will  joa  Aam  thiS  nat- 
btingis:'* 

lliis  is  hb  testimony,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  words  them- 
selves, if  you  will  fairly  examine  them.  Would  yoa  olyect  to 
begin  with  the  cousidemtion  of  this  ? 

TheaeL  Never  mind  about  me  ;  1  am  only  desiroua  that  yoa 
should  carry  on  the  argument  in  the  best  way,  and  that  yoa 
should  take  me  with  you. 

Str.  True ;  and  now  say,  do  we  venture  to  utter  that  forbid- 
den word,  **  not-being  ?  " 

Theaet  Certiiinly  we  do. 

Str.  Seriously  then,  and  considering  the  question  neither  in 
strife  uor  play,  suppose  that  one  of  his  disciples  ia  aaked  **  To 
what  is  the  term  'not-being'  to  be  applied;"  oonid  we  aay 
how  and  to  what  he  would  apply  the  term,  and  what  answer  he 
would  make  to  the  inquirer  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  a  difficult  question,  which  to  a  person  like 
myself  is  quite  unanswerable. 

Sir.  Well,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  predicate 
^  not-being  "  is  not  applicable  to  any  being. 

Theaet.  Certainly  noL 

iSSfr.  Aud  if  not  to  any  being,  then,  not  to  something. 

TlieaeL  Of  course  noL 

Str.  This  is  abo  plain,  that  in  speaking  of  something  we 
speak  of  being,  for  to  speak  of  an  abstract  something  naked  and 
isolated  from  all  being  b  impossible. 

Theaet.  Impossible. 

Str.  You  mean  by  assenting  to  imply  that  he  who  saya 
tiling  must  say  some  one  thing? 

Tlieaet.  Yes. 
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Str.  Some  (rl)  in  the  siDgolar  jou  would  say  is  the  sign  of 
one,  some  in  the  dual  (rufk)  of  two^  some  in  the  ploral  of  111M17 

TheaeL  Exactly. 

Str,  Then  be  who  aajB  **  not  something  "^  most  absolatdj  say 
nothing. 

I^eaeL  Most  assuredly. 
'  iStr.  And  he  who  says  ^  nothing,^  is  not  to  be  described  as 
speaking;    and   therefore   he  who  says  ''not-being"  does  not 
speak  at  alL 

TheaeL  The  difficulty  of  the  argument  can  no  further  go. 

Sir.  Not  yet,  my  friend,  is  the  time  for  such  a  word ;  ^oo 
for  there  still  remains,  of  all  perplexities  the  first  and  great- 
est, touching  the  very  foundation  of  the  matter. 

TheaeL  What  do  you  mean  ?     Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak. 

Str.  To  that  which  is  may  be  attributed  some  other  thing 
which  is  ? 

TTieaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  But  can  anything  which  isy  be  attributed  to  that  which 
is  not? 

TheaeL  Impossible. 

Str.  And  ail  number  is  to  be  reckoned  among  things  which 
are? 

Theaet.  Yes,  surely  number,  if  anything,  has  a  real  existence. 

Str.  Then  we  must  not  attempt  to  attribute   to    not-being 
number  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  ? 

Theaei.  The  argument  implies  that  we  should  be  wrong  in 
doing  that 

Str.  But  how  can  a  man  either  express  or  even  conceive  not- 
being  or  nonentities  without  number  ? 

TheaeL  Tell  me  where  is  the  difficulQr. 

Str.  When  we  speak  of  nonentities  or  not-being  [fi^  crra]  in 
the  plural,  are  we  uot  attributing  plurality  to  not-being  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Str.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  say  not-being  in  the 
singular,  do  we  not  attribute  unity  t 

TheaeL  Manifestly. 

Str.  Nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  yon  may  not  and  ought 
not  to  attribute  being  to  not-being? 

ThetuL  Most  true. 

Str.  Do  you  see,  then,  that  not-being  in  the  abstract  is  in- 
conceivable, uuutterable  unspeakable,  indescribable  ? 
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Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  And  was  I  wronjiC  ui  sRyiDg  just  now  Uiat  tiie  diffienltj 

wliicli  Wiis  coming  is  the  grcHtest  of  nil? 

Tlieaet,  What!  is  there  a  greater  still  behind? 

Str,  Well,  I  am  surprised  that  you  da  not  see  the  difllcoltj 
in  which  he  who  would  refute  the  notion  of  not-being  is  in- 
volved. For  the  very  words  which  I  used  implj  that  he  is 
eompelled  to  bontradict  himself  m  soon  aa  he  mekea  the 
attempL  :     .  ••  i  ■•.-». 

Theaet,  What  do  yon  mean  ?     Speak  more  clearij. 

Str.  Do  not  expect  clearness  from  me.  For  I,  who  main- 
tain thnt  not- being  has  no  part  either  in  the  one  or  mnnjTy  jost 
now  spoke  and  am  still  speaking  of  not-being  as  one.  For  I 
say  not- being,  —  do  yon  understand  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Sir.  And  a  little  while  ago  I  said  that  not-being  was  onnt- 
terable,  unspeakable,  indescribable. 

TTieaet.  I  follow  in  a  manner. 

Str.  When  I  said  <"  was,"  did  I  not  oontradict  what  I  laid 
before  ? 
oqq        Theaet,  That  is  evident. 

Str.  And  in  using  the  singular  verb,  did  I  not  speak  of 
not-being  ns  one  ? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  And  when  I  spoke  of  not-being  as  indescribable  and  un- 
speakable and  unutterable,  in  using  each  of  these  words  in  the 
singular,  did  I  not  refer  to  not-bfing  as  one? 

Theaet.    Certainly. 

Str.  And  yet  we  say  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  not  be 
defined  either  as  one  or  many,  and  should  not  be  called  **  it,"* 
for  even  the  mere  use  of  the  word  '^  it "  would  imply  a  form  of 
unity. 

Theaet.  Quite  true. 

Str.  How,  then,  can  any  one  put  any  faith  in  me?  For  I 
am  at  a  loss,  as  I  have  ever  been  found  to  be,  in  the  refutation 
of  not-l>eing.  And  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  you  had  bettec 
not  trust  to  the  correctness  of  my  way  of  speaking  about  not- 
being  ;  but  let  us  try  tlie  question  on  you. 

Theaet.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Str.  Like  a  generous  youth,  as  you  are,  do  you  use  your  ut- 
most etForts  to  speak  of  not-being  according  to  reason,  without 
implying  either  existence  or  unity  or  plurality. 
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.  TheaeU  It  wuuld  b0  a  strange  boldness  iu  me  which  would 
make  the  attempt  when  I  see  you  thus  discomforted. 

Str.  Well,  let  us  saj  no  more  of  oorselves ;  bat  tliis  we  must 
SHj,  that  until  we  find  some  oue  or  other  who  ciui  accomplish 
this  feat,  the  rascal  Sophist  will  not  be  got  oat  of  his  dark  hole. 
.    Th€a€L  That  certainly  appears,  ta  be  the  case» 

Str,  And  if  we  say  to  him  that  he  has  some  art  of  making 
appeHranoes,  be  wHl  at  once  adopt  this  line  of  argoment,  trying 
our  words  behind  our  backs,  and  when  we  call  him  an  imnge- 
makerhe  will  say,  **-Pray,  what. do  yoa  mean  by  an  image?" 
and  I  should  like  to  know,  TheaetetuSi  how  we  can  possibly  an- 
swer the  youuker's  qaesliou  ?        .        .  . 

Theaet  We  shall  doubtless  tell  him  of  the  images  which  are 
retiected  iu  water  or  in  mirrors ;  also  of  scolptures,  pictures,  and 
other  duplicates. 

Str,  I  see,  Theaetetus,  that  you  have  never  made  the  ao* 
quaiotauce  of  the  Sophist. 

Theaet,  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Str.  He  will  make  believe  that  his  eyes  are  shut,  or  that  he 
has  oone. 

Theaet.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir,  When  you  tell  him  of  something  existing  in  a  mirror,  or 
of  stHtuea,  and  address  him  as  though  he  had  eyes,  he  will  ^ ja 
iHugh  at  your  words,  and  will  pretend  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  mirrors  and  streams,  or  of  sight  at  all ;  he  will  saj  that 
he  is  asking  about  an  idea. 

Theaet.  What  is  that  ? 

Sir.  The  common  notion  which  pervades  these  many  ob- 
jects which  you  call  by  one  name,  and  speak  of  as  one  when 
you  pronounce  the  word  *^  image.''  How  will  you  maintain 
your  ground  against  him  ? 

Hiea/eL  How  can  I  describe  an  image  except  as  such  another 
made  in  the  likeness  of  the  true  ? 

Str.  When  you  say  such  another  do  you  mean  another  real 
thinc^,  or  what  do  you  mean  by  **  such  ?  " 

TheaeL  Certainly  not  another  real  thing,  but  only  a  resem- 
blance. 

Str.  And  you  mean  by  true  or  real  that  which  really  is  ? 

TheaH.  Yes. 

Sir.  And  the  not  true  or  not  real  is  that  which  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  true  or  real? 

Theaet.  Exactly. 
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Sir.  A  reaemblanoe,  then,  it  not  mif  H  aa  joo  nj.  Ml 

true? 

TheaeL  Yes^  it  is  in  a  certain  senae  renL 

Sir,  Bat  you  mean  to  aay  not  in  a  troa  aenae  ? 

TheaeL  No,  only  real  in  being  a  likeneaa. 

Sir.  Then  what  we  call  a  likenen  ia  raallj  imraal,  aal 
euentially  not. 

Thetui.  In  wliat  a  atrange  complicatio&  of  being  and  ao^ 
being  we  are  involved !  .  > 

sir.  Strange,  I  •hould  think  lo.  See  liow,  bj  the  help  of 
this  reciprocation  of  oppositea,  the  many-headed  Sophiat  hai 
contrived  to  make  ns  admit  the  exiatence  of  not-bain^  mack 
against  our  wilL 

Theaet.  Yea,  indeeo,  I  see. 

Sir.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  define  his  art  wlthoat  fidlng 
into  a  contradiction. 

TheaeL  How  do  you  mean?  And  where  doea  the  danger 
lie? 

Str,  When  we  say  that  he  deceives  us  with  ao  illaaiony  and 
that  his  art  is  illusory,  shall  we  say  that  our  soul  ia  led  hj  hit 
arts  to  think  falsely,  or  what  shall  we  say  ? 

Hieaet  There  is  nothing  else  that  we  can  say. 

Sir,  Again,  false  opinion  is  that  form  of  opinion  whi<^  thinki 
the  opposite  of  the  truth  :  you  would  grant  that  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

Sir.  You  mean  to  say  that  fidse  opinion  thinka  what  ia  not  f 

TheaeL  Of  course. 

Sir.  Does  false  opinion  hold  that  things  whidi  are  not  are 
not,  or  that  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  ? 

T?ieaeL  Things  that  are  not  must  be  imagined  lo  exiat  in  a 
certain  sense,  if  any  degree  of  falsehood  is  to  be  admitted* 

Sir.  And  does  not  fklse  opinion  also  think  that  things  whidi 
most  certainly  are,  are  not  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str.  And  this,  again,  is  falsehood  ? 

TheaeL  Yes,  that  is  fdsehood. 

Str,  And  in  like  manner,  a  fidse  proposition  will  be  AftntiJ- 
ered  to  be  one  which  asserts  the  non-existence  of  things  which 
are,  and  the  existence  of  things  which  are  not 

TheaeL  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  &lsehood  can  be 
conceived. 

Str,  There  is  not;  hut  the  Sophist  will  deny   these  state- 
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tneiiU.     And,  iodeed,  how  cao  any  rational  man  assent  to  ^ai 
them,  seeing  that  the  yerj  expressions,  which  we  have 
jaat  used,  were  before  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  onatterable^ 
unspeakable,  indesoribable,  inooooeiyable  ?    Do  yoa  tee  his 
point? 

Theaet  Of  course  he  will  say  that  we  are  contradicting  o«ir- 
selves  when  we  hazard  the  assertion,  that  falsehood  exists  in 
opinion  and  in  words;  for  in  maintaining  this,  we  are  com- 
pelled over  and  over  again  to  assert  being  of  not-being,  which- 
we  have  admitted  just  now  to  be  an  ntter  impossibility. 

Str.  Qniie  right ;  but  I  think  that  we  had  better  now  hold 
a  consultation  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  about  the  Sophist ; 
for  if  we  persist  in  looking  for  him  in  the  dass  of  fiilse  workers 
and  magicians,  yon  see  that  the  handles  for  objection  and  the 
difficulties  whidi  will  arise  are  very  numerous  and  obvious. 
- '  TheaeL  Very  true. 

Str.  We  have  gone  through  a  very  small  portion  of  them, 
and  they  are  really  infinite. 

TheaeL  If  that  is  the  case,  we  cannot  possibly  take   the 
'  Sophist 

Sir.  Shall  we  give  him  up  after  all,  becanse  our  hearts  are 
fidnt? 

TheaeL  I  should  say  that  we  ought  not,  if  we  can  get  the 
slightest  hold  of  him. 

Sir.  Will  you,  then,  forgive  me,  and,  as  your  words  imply, 
be  contented  if  I  slightly  flinch  from  the  grasp  of  such  a  sturdy 
argument  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly,  I  will 

Str.  There  is  also  another  request  which  I  have  to  make. 

TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Sir.  That  you  will  promise  not  to  r^^ard  me  as  a  parricide. 
.  TheaeL  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Str.  I  mean  to  say  that,  in  self-defense,  I  must  test  the 
philosophy  of  my  fiuher  Parmenides,  and  try  to  prove  by  main 
force  that  in  a  certain  sense  not-being  is,  and  that  bemg  is  not. 

TheaeL  Some  attempt  of  the  kind  is  deariy  needed. 

Sir.  Yes,  a  Mind  man,  as  they  say,  tnight  see  that,  and,  nn* 
less  a  decision  on  this  point  is  obtained,  no  one  when  he  speaks 
of  false  words,  or  fidse  opinions,  or  idols,  or  images,  or  imita- 
tions, or  apparitions,  or  about  the  arts  which  are  concerned  with 
them,  can  avoid  filling  into  ridiculous 

TheaeL  Most  true. 
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242        '^'  ^°*^  therefore  I  mmt  Tentare  %»  lay  k^di  ee  Hf 
fkther's  argmnent)  for,  if  I  am  eo  be  aflnqmlooib  I  ■■! 
entirely  give  the  mailer  up» 

TheaeL  Nothing  in  the  world  jhoald  iner  iadiMe  m  «»ii 

that. 

-    Str.  I  have  a  third  little  exenae  which  I  wiah  lo  o&b   i  \ 

TMmuL  What  is  that?  »H4 

Sir.  Too  heard  me  say  what  I  have  alwaja  ftlft  and  itinM 
•^  that  I  have  OD  heart  ibr  this  azgoment?  ..:  -  .'^.-.vi 

TheaeL  I  did.  .  —» 

Str.  I  tremble  at  the  thoaght  of  what  I  Imto  said, 
pect  that  yon  will  deem  me  mad,  when  yon  hear  of  nry 
clianges  and  shiftings ;  let  me  therefore  obserre  to  joo,  that  I 
nm  proceeding  with  the  argument  entirely  oat  of  regard  for  ya^ 

TheaeL  Yon  certainly  need  not  fettr  my  bad  opinion,  or  thsft 
I  shall  impute  any  impropriety  to  you,  if  yoa  attampt  to  asls^ 
lish  your  refutation  ;  take  lieart,  therefore,  and  {frooeed. 

Str.  And  where  shall  I  begin  the  perilooa  antarpriae?  I 
think  that  the  road  which  I  had  better  take  is  — — 

TTieaeL  Which  ?     Let  me  hear. 

Str.  I  think  that  we  had  better,  first  of  all,  oooaider  Ae 
points  which  at  present  are  regarded  as  self-OYident*  lest  «a 
should  have  fallen  into  some  confusion  about  tham,  and  be  toe 
ready  to  sssent  to  one  another,  fancying  that  we  have  Aa 
means  of  judging. 

TheaeL  Say  more  clearly  what  yon  mean. 

Str.  I  think  that  Parmenides,  and  all  who  undertook  to 
determiue  the  number  and  nature  of  existence^  talked  to  na  ia 
rather  a  li^t  and  easy  strain. 

TheaeL  How  did  they  talk  to  us  ? 

Str.  As  if  we  had  been  children,  to  whom  they  repeated 
each  their  own  pardcular  my  thus  or  story ;  one  said  that 
there  were  three  principles  at  one  time  warring  in  a  manner 
with  one  another,  and  then  at  peace  again ;  .and  they  wera  mar- 
ried and  begat  children,  and  brought  them  up ;  and  another 
spoke  of  two  principles, — a  moist  and  dry,  or  hot  and  oold, 
which  he  brought  together  and  gave  in  marriage  to  one  another. 
The  Eleatics  in  our  part  of  the  world  say  that  all  things  are 
many  in  name,  but  in  nature  one ;  this  is  their  mythns,  which 
begins  with  Xenophanes,  and  is  even  older.  Then  there  are 
lotiiHu,  and  in  more  recent  times  Sidlian  muses,  who  have  con- 
ceived  the  thought   that  to  unite  the   two  principles  is  safer ; 
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and  they  s;iy  that  being  is  oue  and  maoj,  which  are  held  to- 
gether by  enmity  and  friendship,  ever  parting,  ever  meeting,  as 
the  more  potent  masters  of  harmony  assert,  while  the  gentler 
ones  do  uot  insist  on  the  perpetual  strife  and  peace,  bat  admit 
a  relaxation  and  alternation  of  them ;  peaoe  and  friendship  ^  jo 
sometimes  prevailing  under  the  sway  of  Aphro«lite,  and 
tlien  again  diversity  and  war,  by  reason  of  a  principle  of  strife. 
Whether  any  of  them  spoke  the  truth  in  all  this  is  hard  to 
determine ;  antiquity  and  fiimous  men  should  have  reverence, 
and  uot  be  liable  to  such  insinuadons.  Yet  one  thing  may  be 
said  of  them  without  ofiTense. 

Theaet.  What  is  that  ? 

Str,  That  they  went  on  their  several  ways  with  a  good  deal 
of  disdaiti  of  people  like  ourselves ;  they  did  not  care  whether 
they  took  us  with  them,  or  left  us  behind  them. 

TheaeL  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Str,  I  mean  to  say,  that  when  they  talk  of  one,  two,  or  more 
elements,  which  are  or  have  become  or  are  becoming,  or  again 
of  heat  mingling  with  cold,  and  in  some  other  part  of  their 
works  assume  separations  and  combinations  of  them,  —  tell  me, 
Theaetetus,  do  you  understand  what  they  mean  by  these  ex- 
pressions ?  When  I  was  a  younger  man,  I  used  to  fancy  that 
I  understood  quite  well  what  was  meant  by  the  term  *^  not- 
being,**  which  is  our  present  subject  of  dispute ;  and  now  yoa 
see  in  what  a  perplexity  we  are  landed. 

Theaet,  I  see. 

Str,  And  very  likely  we  have  been  getting  into  the  same 
difficulty  about  '^  being,"  and  yet  may  fancy  that  when  anybody 
utters  tiie  word,  we  understand  him  and  are  in  no  difficulty, 
although  we  still  admit  that  we  are  ignorant  of  not-being,  when 
the  truth  is,  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  both. 

TheaeL  I  dare  say. 

Str.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
previous  discussion. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  Most  of  them  may  be  deferred  for  the  present ;  but  we 
had  better  now  consider  the  chief  captain  and  leader  of  them. 

TheaeL  I  suppose  that  you  are  speaking  of  being,  and  you 
want  to  take  this  first,  and  discover  what  they  mean  who  use  the 
word  ? 

Str,  You  follow  dose  at  my  heels,  Theaetetus.  For  the  right 
method,  I  conceive,  will  be  to  call  into  our  presence  and  inter- 
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rogate  the  dialectic  philoeophen.  To  tbem  wo  wfll  mjf  "O  y^ 
who  epeak  of  hot  aiid  cold,  or  of  any  other  two  priiidplM  of 
which  the  oniverte  cooiietfy  what  term  it  this  wfaidi  joo  app^ 
to  both  of  them,  and  what  do  yon  mean  idien  joa  mj  Ihaft  hoik 
and  each  of  them  are  ?  How  are  we  to  oodentnnd  the  woid 
^ are?  "  Are  we  to  sappoee  that  there  it  a  third  principle  oier 
and  above  the  other  twoy  and  that  there  are  three  in  all,  and  aot 
twoy  according  to  joar  notiont?  For  dearly  joa  cnonoft  tay 
that  one  of  the  two  principlet  it  beings  and  jet  atteiboie  beiag 
eqoallj  to  both  of  them ;  for,  whicheTer  of  the  two  it  identileil 
with  being,  they  would  be  one  and  not  two.** 

TTieaeL  Very  true. 

Sbr.  Ton   mean,  then,  to   call  the    torn  of  both  of 
«  being  ?- 

TheaeL  I  toppose  to. 
^lA       '^*  Then,  friends,  we  thall  reply  to  them,  the 

to  that  is  plainly  that  the  two  will  thns  be  reedvod  inlD 
one. 

TheaeL  Most  true. 

&r.  Since,  then,  we  are  in  a  difficnlQr,  please  to  teQ  aa  wiiaft 
you  mean,  when  you  speak  of  being ;  for  there  can  be  no  doabi 
that  yon  always  firom  the  first  understood  yonr  own  moaning 
whereas  we  once  thought  that  we  noderstood  you,  but  now  we 
are  in  a  great  strait  Please  to  begin  by  explaining  this  matter 
to  ns,  and  let  us  no  longer  £Euicy  that  we  understand  yoo,  wbmi 
we  entirely  misunderstand  yon.  There  wOl  be  no  impropriety 
in  our  thus  inquiring  either  of  the  duaUsts  or  of  the  plnralittB? 

TheaeL  Certainly  not 

Str.  And  what  about  the  assertors  of  the  all  and  one  — >mnit 
we  not  endeavor  to  ascertain  firom  them  what  they  mean  by 
-beuig?'* 

TheaeL  By  all  means. 

Str,  Then  let  ns  ask  a  question  of  them:  One,  joa  any, 
alone  is  ?     Yes,  they  ?rill  reply. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  And,  again,  being  is  ? 

neaeL  Yes. 

Str.  And  is  being  the  same  as  one,  and  do  yon  apply  two 
names  to  the  same  thing  ? 

TheaeL  What  will  be  their  answer  to  that,  Stranger  ? 

Str.  It  is  clear,  Tbeaetetus,  that  he  who  asserts  the  oni^  of 
being  will  find  a  diflkulty  in  answering  this  or  anj  other 
question. 
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TheaeL  How  is  that? 

Str,  To  Admit  of  two  names,  and  to  affirm  that  there  is  noth- 
ing bat  unity,  is  surely  ridiculous  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 

&r.  And  equally  irrational  to  admit  that  a  name  has  any  real 
existence  ?  ^ 
m;  TheaeL  How  is  that? 

Sir,  If  the  name  is  distinguished  from  the  thing,  that  supposes 
two  things. 

I^eaet.  Yes. 

Sir.  And  yet  he  who  identifies  the  name  with  the  thing  will 
be  compelled  to  say  that  the  name  is  of  nothing,  or  if  he  says 
that  the  name  is  of  something,  then  the  name  will  be  the  name 
of  a  name  and  of  nothing  else. 

TTieaeL  True. 

Sir,  The  one  in  the  same  way  will  be  only  one  of  one,  and 
although  absolute  unity,  will  be  of  a  mere  name. 

TTieaeL  Certainly. 

Str,  And  would  they  say  that  the  whole  is  other  than  the 
one  being,  or  the  same  with  it  ? 

TheaeL  To  be  sure  they  will  and  do  say  that. 
t  Str.  If  the  one  is  a  whole,  as  Parmenides  sings,  - —  » 

M  Evofj  wmy  like  the  ftiUneee  of  »  wen-finrmed  ephe(% 
Equidly  balanced  from  the  oeotre  on  ererj  tide, 
And  moit  needa  be  neither  greater  nor  lees, 
Neither  on  thia  dda  nor  on  that**  — 

then  being  has  a  centre  and  extremes,  and,  having  these,  must 
also  have  parts. 

ITieaeL  True. 

Str.  And  that  which  has  parts  may  have  the  attribute  ^^ 
of  unity  in  all  the  parts,  and  in  this  way  being  all  and  a 
whole,  may  he  one  ? 

ITieaet.  Certainly. 

Str.  But  that  of  which  this  is  the  condition  cannot  be  abso- 
lute unity? 

TheaeL  How  is  that? 

Str.  Because,  according  to  right  reason,  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely one  ought  to  be  affirmed  to  be  indivisible. 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Str.  But  this  indivisible,  if  made  up  of  parts,  will  oontradiol 
reason. 

1  BeadiDg  lxo«. 
TOk  m.  SI 


TJieael.  I  onderatand. 
.    Sir.  Shall  we  'say  Aiat  h&tg  h  one  sod  a  wliofe  odTj  m  Iiat* 
ing  the  attribute  of  unity?    *0r  «ball  lr6  say  that  being  is  not 
a  whole  at  all? 

TheaeL  Tbht  is  a  Urd  idternktivd  to  OfTef . 

Str.  Most  true ;  for  being  having  in  a  certain  sense  tto  Vt^ 
tribute  of  unity,  is  yet  proved  not  to  b^  th6  Musfe  sis  a0it)%NSiid 
the  all  is  tlifereforb  mdre  thkh  OM. 

TheaeL  Yes.  ^  •"  .*^ 

iS^.  And  yet  if  being  be  not  a  whole  in  having  *ilie  trttribota 
W'one,  and  there  be  stich  It  thing  lis  kti  sbsolote  whole,  then  be- 
ing lacks  something  of  the  tiatOfe  of  being? 

Tlieaet.    Certainly. 

Str.  Upon  this  view,  agam,  betiig  hsving  a  defect  of  beiog^ 
will  become  not-being? 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  And,  again,  tho  all  becomes  tnofS  Chan  one,  for  beuig 
and  the  whole  will  each  have  their  separate  nStnfe. 

Thefat.  Yes. 

Sir.  But  the  whole  does  not  ezidt  'at  all,  all  the  preriotts 
difficulties  remain  the  fiSme,'Snd  th^reVill  be  the  further  diffi- 
culty, that  -besides  having  no  eidstence,  being  *Gan  tief^r  lAtTS 
come  into  existence. 

Theaet.  Why  is  that  ? 

Str.  Because  that  Which  jbbHies  int6'exiiBfeh<ie  slways  oomes 
into  existence  as  a  whole,  so  that  he  who  does  not  give  whole  a 
'phldfe  smong  ^xisftoces,  cannot  sfiesk  either  '6f  essence  *6r  geh- 
oration  as  being. 

Theaet  Yes,  that  certainly  appears  to  be  true. 

Sir.  Again ;  hbw  'can  tiikt  VUich  &  n(yt  k  Vhole  have  'snj 
quantity?  Fdr  th^VHich  i!i  (^  a  %brtkin  'quantity  miist  beb- 
essarily  be  of  that  quantity  taken  as  a  whole. 

TheaeL  Exactly. 

^r.  And  (there  will  'l^  iniiufflerablb  dthi^  '^o\n%  each  of 
them  involving  infinite  perplexity  to  him  who  says  that 'being 'is 
either  one  or  two. 

fthedeU  lAie  difficulties  wlirch  Mfe  sTi^e^y  appearing  j^rove 
thip^  for  one  objection  ^oiifaects  wi£h  -another,  ihid  thej  are 
always  increasing  in  difficulty  and  eliciting  fresh  doubts  about 
WK»t  h!i8' preceded. 

Str.  We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  more  exact 
thinkers  who  treat  of  being  ahd 'not-''being.     But  let  as  be  oon- 
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tent  to  leave  them,  and  proceed  to  ^ew  4hoee  who  -speak  'leas 
preci-^ely  ;  and  we  shall  ^d  as  the  rasnlt  <i  aU»  Ihat  the  «atare 
of  being  is  quite  as  difficult  to  comprehend  aa  that  Of  «iot-  ^ .  ^ 
being, 

ITieaeL  Then  now  we  are  -to  go  to  the  ^others. 

Str.  There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  war  >of  Giants  and  XMb 
^oiAg  on  amongst  ihem^  ^hej  -are  .fighting  -about  the  nature  of 
essence. 

TheaeL  How  is  that? 
.r^Sln  nSome  of  them  jire  dragging  down  all  things  from  heaven 
jBind  from  the  unseen  to  earth,  and  seem  determined  to  gnisp  in 
their  hands  rocks  and  oaks ;  of  these  Aej  tlaj  hold,  .and  are 
obstinate  in  jnaintaining,  that  4he  things  only  which  can  be 
touched  or  handled  have  being  or  essence,  because  thej  define 
being  and  body  as  one,  •and  if  -any  one  says  that  wtuit  is  not  a 
hodj  exists  they  altogether  despise  him,  and  will  hear  of  notb* 
ing  but  body. 

TheaeL  I  have  often  -met  with  such  men,  and  terrible  iel- 
lows  they  are. 

Str.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  their  opponents  'Cautiously 
defend  themselves  from  above,  out  of  an  unseen  world,  mi^^tily 
contending  that  true  essence  consists  •of  ^certain  intelligible  'and 
incorporeal  ideas ;  the  4)odie8  of  the  materialists.  Which  aie 
maintained  by  them  to  be  the  very  truth,  they  break  *up  ^uto 
little  bits  by  their  .arguments,  and  affirm  them  to  >be  .genenrtion 
and  not  essence.  O,  Theaetetus,  there  is  an  endless  war  which 
is  always  waging  between  these  two  armies  on  this  ground. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str,  Let  us  ask  each  of  them,  in  turn,  to  give  an  aeoount  of 
that  which  :they  -call  essence. 

TlieaeL  How  shall  we  get  that  out  <of  them  ? 

Str.  With  those  who  make  .being  to  <x>usist  in  ideas,  there 
will  beless  difficulty,  for  they  are  civil  people  enough  4  'but  there 
will  be  very  great  difficulty,  or  jrather  4m  absolute  -imposaibilt^^ 
in  arguing  with  those  who  drag  everything  down  to  mattes. 
I  will  tell  .you  what  I  think  ;that  we  must«do. 

TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Str.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  really  improve  them ;  but  if  this  is  not 
possible^  let  us  imagine  them  to  be  better  than  they  are,  and 
more  willing  to  answer  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  argu- 
ment, and  then  their  opinion  will  be  more  worth  having ;  for 
that  which  better  men  'acknowledge  has  more  weight  than  that 


_  and  aDocba-fcoU? 

ic-.  Ar.'i  ZTXi  ibe  jssc  mad  wiie  tool  beoomes  just  aad  wM 
rj  :.-*  p:«M»»  :=  ijii  preseow  of  jnscke.  ftud  the  opponHBlff 

^:r.  B;::  ^zrt'.r  rhxi  vhich  nav  be  preseQt  or  maj  be  a^ 
sez:  -arii;  S?  *i~:um  br  rbesi  u>  exisi? 

7^.^v2rr.  Ccrriizlr.  ihe^  will  allow  thmL 

*S:-.  A^i  allow  leg  th^z  these  qualities  of  Tirtae,  justice,  and 
the  I:ke  ill  exi?L  as  wcU  as  the  soul  in  which  tbej  inhens^  do 
thev*  ;i£rm  aav  of  ihem  to  be  risible  and  tamgibley  or  are  thflj 
aul  :LT:5:o.e  r 

Thfoet  X'«De  of  them  sarelv  are  invisible. 

5'fr.  And  would  they  §^y  that  (her  are  corporeal  ? 

Ti^fa^.  Thev  would  distinguish ;  the  tool  woald  be  aud  bj 
them  to  have  a  body ;  but  as  to  the  other  qualities  of  justioe, 
wisdom,  and  the  like,  about  whidi  you  asked,  thejr  wooid  not 
venture  either  to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  maintain  that  they 
were  all  corporeal. 

Sir.  Verily,  Theaetetns,  I  perceive  a  great  improyement  in 
them ;  the  renl  aborigines,  children  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  would 
have  been  deterred  by  no  shame  at  all,  but  woald  have  obsti- 
nately asserted  that  nothing  had  any  existence  which  thej  ware 
not  able  to  hold  in  their  hands. 

Theaet,  That  is  pretty  much  their  idea. 

Sir.  Let  us  push  the  question  ;  for  if  they  will  admit  that 
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any,  even  the  smallest  particle  of  ezistenoey  is  Incorporealt  that 
18  enough ;  they  must  then  say  what  that  natore  is  which  is 
common  to  both  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal^  which  they  have 
in  their  mind's  eye  when  they  say  of  both  of  them  that  they 
'^  exist."  Perhaps  they  may  be  in  a  difficulty ;  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  thero'is  a  possibility  that  they  may  accept  a  suggestion  of 
ours  respecting  the  nature  of  essence,  having  nothing  of  their 
own  to  offer. 

■^  ThMut.  What  is  the  suggestion?  Tell  us,  imdwe  shall  soon 
discover.  •       -  :-■>■, 

Str,  My  suggestion  would  be,  that  anything  which  possesses 
any  sort  of  power  to  affect  another,  or  to  be  affected  by  another 
even  for  a  moment,  however  trifling  the  cause  and  however 
slight  and  momentary  the  effect,  has  real  existence ;  and  I  hold 
that  the  defioition  of  being  is  simply  power. 

TheaeL  They  accept  your  suggestion,  having  nothing  better 
of  their  own  to  offer. 

Sir,  Very  good ;  perhaps  we,  as  well  as  they,  may  one  day 
change  our  mind ;  but,  for  the  present,  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  understanding  which  is  established  with  them.  ojo 

TkeaeL  That  is  settled. 
-  Str,  Let  us  now  go  to  the  fiiends  of  ideas ;  of  their  opin- 
ions,  too,  you  shall  be  the  interpreter. 
'-  ThwusL  I  will. 

Str.  To  them  we  say.  You  would  distinguish  essence  firom 
generadou. 

TheaeL  Yes,  they  reply. 
'  Sh'»  And  you  would  allow  that  we  partidpate  in  generation 
with  the  body,  and  by  perception ;  but  we  participate  with  the 
soul  by  thought  in  true  essence,  and  essence  yon  would  affirm 
to  be  always  the  same  and  immutable,  whereas  generation  va* 
ries. 

ThMjA.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  we  should  affirm. 

Str.  Well,  fair  sirs,  we  say  to  them,  what  is  this  participa- 
tion which  yon  assert  of  both  ?    Do  yon  agree  with  our  recent 
definition  ? 
•     Thtati.  What  definition  ? 

Str,  We  said  that  participation  is  an  active  or  passive 
energy,  which  arises  out  of  a  certain  power  of  elments  meeting 
with  one  another.  Perhaps  your  ears,  Theaetetus,  may  &il  to 
catch  their  answer,  which  I  recognize  because  I  am  accustomed 
to  them. 


TBftaet.  And  whiift  ii  tbeit  «nftW«rS 

Sir.  Tiiej  denj  the  troth  of  what  we  were  jost  now  Mjaf 
to  the  aborigines  respecting  esienoe. 

TheoML  What  wua  that  ? 

Str,  Any  power  of  doiug  or  safferiiig  in  rekuioi^  to  the  1ml 
thing  WM  held  bjr  «a  to  be  the  defioitioa  el  •xisteooe. 

Th§aeL  True. 

Sir,  They  deny  this,  and  say  that  the  power  of  doiiig  « 
■aflfering  iaoQBlkied  to  generMioo^ •aid  Ihe^  OAilJier  pov^hti 
anything  to  do  with  being. 

Tkm&l.  Is  there  not  aooMthiiif  fa  that  3 

Skr^  To  that  our  reply  will  hew  tiM  we  wani  te  aacertsk 
ffom  Uiem  distinctly,  whether  they  admit  that  the  sonl  kiio«% 
and  that  beings  or  esseuoe  is  kjiowiL 

TheaeU  That  is  what  thej  oertaiiilj^  sey. 
.   Str,  And  is  knowing  and  bein|^  knowiv  doing'  or  suffiBiing 
or  both,  or  id  the  one  doing  and  the  other   suffering  or  hii 
aaither  any*  share  in  either  ? 

2!&mkC  Clearly^  neither  has  any  share  in  either  ;  for  if  tliW 
saj  anything  else^  they  would  eooAradict  themselyes. 

Sir.  I  understand  so  much,  at  lea^t»  that  if  to  ]u»ow  is 
actvre^  then^  of  ooursev.  to  be  knowa  is  passive  ;  and  oa  this 
view  being,  as  being  knowiv  ia  acted  mpoak  by  koAwled^^  and 
is  therefore  in  motion,  for  that  which  is  in  a  state  o|  rea^  c^anot 
bet  acted  upon  aa  we  affirn^ 

TheaeL  True. 
249  '^^^'  ^^  ^  heavens,  can  we  Qver  b(»  made  ^ib  beKere 
that.  motioM  andi  life  and  soid  and  miad  are  not  present 
with  absolute  being  I  Can  we  Imagine  being  U>  be  devoid  of 
life  and  mimU  and  to  remaia  iu  awful  anmeaainguesa  ae.  exw> 
lasting  fixture? 

TheaeL  That  would  be  a  terrible  admission,  Stranger. 

Str,   But  shall  we  say  tha^  being  has  mind  And  iK>t  liCe^ 

Tbfio^  Ho^  caa  tbiu  U>? 

iSdr.  Or  both,  bu%  that  there  is  iki^  soul  ia  whicK  thajr  exist? 

TheaeU  And  how  else  can  they  exist  ? 

Str,  Or  that  being  has  mind  and  life  and  souk,  and  altfaoagh 
endows!  with  soul  remains  entirely  unmoved  ? 

TheaeL  All  three  suppositions  appear  to  me  to  be  irratiouaL 

«S^^.  Under  being,  then,  we  must  include  motion,  and  that 
which  is  moved. 

Theaet,  Certainly. 
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Str.  Then,  Tbeaetetus,  our  iDfereuce  is,  that  if  there  is  no 
mptioD,  neiiber  ia  theie.  any  mimi  aojwhecei  or-  about  anythiogy 
or  belonging  to  any  one. 

Tlieciet.  Quite  true. 

Sir.  And  yet  thia  equality  folhxwSy  i£  we  grant  that  all  things 
are  in  motion ;  upon  tills  view  too  mind  has  no  ezisteaoe.. 

TheaeL  How  is  that  ? 
'    $ir.^  Da  you  think  that  saosenesa  and  pennanenoe  and  rela- 
tion to.  tha  same,  oouid  exist,  noL  having  resiB 

Theaet.  Certainly  not. 

iS6r»  Do,  you  snppoaa  that  without  them  minc^  ooald  exist,  or 
could  come  into  existence  anywhere  ? 

TheaeL  No. 

Str,  And  sorely  contend  we  must  in  every  possible  way 
against  him  who  wonld  annihilate  knowledge  and  reason  and 
ipiiid,  ivrd  yet  ventures  to  dogmatize  in  any.  way. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Sir*  Then  the  philosopher,  who  has  the  truest  reverence  for 
beiug,  cantiot  possibly  accept  the  notion  of  those  who  say  that 
th9.  whole  is  at  rest,  either  in  one  or  many  forms ;  and  he  will 
be  equally  deaf  to  those  who  assert  universal  motion,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  children's  pray.es  about  aU  things  movable  and 
VHiii^v«b>ku  ke  would  like  ta  have,  both  of  them  k  Being,  and 
the  all  would  be  affirmed  by  him  to  consist  of  both* 

TheaeL  Most  true. 

Sit,  And  noW)  da  we  not  seem  to  have  gained  a  £ur  notion 
of  being  ? 

TheaeL  Yes,  truly. 

Sir,  ALis,  Theaetetus,  meihinks  that  we  are  now-  only  begin- 
ning to  see  the  reiU  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  about  being. 

ThwelU  What  do  y9J&  mean  ?> 

Str.  O  my  friend,  do  you  not  see  that  nothing  can  exceed  our 
ignorance,  and  yet  we  fnncy  that  we  are  saying  something  good  ? 

Th4QeL  I  Qi^aiuiy  thoug|^t  that  we  were ;  and  I  do  not  at 
all  understand  what  you  mean  by  this  desponding  tone 

Str.  Then  consider  whether  having  made  these  admia-  oka 
sion%  we  may  not  be  justly,  asked  the  same  questions  which 
Fe  were  asking  of  those  who  said  that  all  was  hot  and  cold. 

Theaet.  What  were  they  ?  Will  you  recall  them  to  my  mind  ? 

Str.  To  be  dure  I  will,  and  I  will  remind  you  of  them,  by 
putting  the  questions  to  you  f^  I  did  to  them,  and  then  we  shall 
get  on. 
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-     IfiMuL  True. 

Sir.  Would  joa  not  nj  thmt  ntt  and  motioii  sre  in  tte 

entire  opposition  to  one  aootlier? 

TheaeL  Of  course.  '      *' 

Sir.  And  yet  joo  would  nj  tliat  both  and  either  of 

equally  exist?  ■•"*'» 

IT^eiwt  Yes,  I  maintain  that 

•  Sir.  And  when  you  ny  that  both  or  either  of  them  en^  da 
you  mean  to  say  that  both  or  either  of  them  are  in  motion  f  "*** 

TkeaeL  Certainly  not.  *^' 

•  Str.  Or  do  you  mean  that  they  are  both  at  rest,  when  joa 
say  that  they  exist  ?  '"' 

Theatt.  Of  course  not. 

Sir.  Then  you  conceive  of  being  at  some  third  and  disCiMt 
nature,  under  which  rest  and  motion  are  included ;  and,  obaavr- 
ing  that  they  both  partidpate  in  existence,  yon  declare  that  dny 
are. 

ThMeL  I  suspect  that  we  must  conceive  of  being  aa  aooa 
third  thing,  when  we  say  that  rest  and  motion  are. 

Str.  Then  being  is  not  the  comlnnation  of  rest  and  motioBi 
but  something  different  from  them. 

Theaet.  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Str.  Being,  then,  according  to  its  own  nature,  is  nother  in 
motion  nor  at  rest. 

TheaeL  That  is  very  much  the  truth. 

Str.  Where,  then,  is  he  to  look  for  help  who  would  attam 
any  clear  or  fixed  notion  of  being  in  his  own  mind  ? 

ThecLeL  Where,  indeed? 

•  Str.  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  look  anywhere ;  for  that 
which  is  not  in  motion  must  be  at  rest,  and  again,  that  whidi  ii 
not  at  rest  must  be  in  motion,  but  being  is  placed  ontaide  of 
both  these  classes.     Is  this  possible  ? 

Theaet  Utterly  impossible. 

Str.  Here,  then,  is  another  thing  which  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind. 

Theaet.  What? 

Str.  That  when  we  were  asked  to  what  we  were  to  aadgn 
the  appellation  of  not-being  we  were  in  the  greatest  difficult : 
do  you  remember? 

TheaeL  To  be  sure. 

Sir.  And  are  we  not  now  in  as  great  a  difficulty  about  being? 

TJieaeL  I  should  say,  Stranger,  that  we  are  in  one  which,  if 
possible,  is  even  greater. 
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Str.  Then  let  ns  acknowledge  the  difficalty,  and  as  being  and 
not-being  are  involved  in  a  like  perplexity,  there  may  be  hope 
that  when  the  one  appears  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  other  will 
equally  appear;  and  if  we  are  able  to  see  neither,  there   qjc| 
may  still  be  a  chance  of  steering  our  way  in  between  them, ' 
without  any  great  discredit. 
'"'Theo/el.  Very  good. 

^■^'Str.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  how  we  come  to  predicate  many 
names  of  the  same  thing.         •  .....  ^r 

^ '  Theaet  Give  an  example.  ^    --* 

'-  -  Str.  I  mean  that  we  speak  of  man,  for  example,  nnder  many 
names ;  that  we  attribute  to  him  colors  and  forms  and  magni- 
tudes and  virtues  and  vices,  in  all  of  which,  and  in  ten  thousand 
other  cases,  we  not  only  speak  of  him  as  a  man,  but  also  as 
good,  and  having  numberless  other  attributes ;  and  in  the  same 
way  anythhig  else  which  we  originally  supposed  to  be  one  is 
described  by  us  as  many,  and  under  many  names. 

ITteaeL  That  is  true. 

Sir.  And  thus  we  provide  a  rich  feast  for  tyros,  whether 
young  or  old ;  for  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  argue  that  the 
one  cannot  be  many,  or  the  many  one ;  and  they  are  fond  of 
denying  that  a  man  is  good ;  but  man,  they  insist,  b  man  and 
good  is  good.  I  dare  say  that  you  have  met  vnth  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters  —  they  are  often  elderly  men, 
whose  meagre  sense  is  thrown  into  amazement  by  these  discov- 
eries of  theirs,  which  they  regard  as  the  highest  form  of  wis- 
dom. 

TTieaeL  Certainly,  I  have. 

Str.  Then,  not  to  exclude  anjT  one  who  has  ever  speculated 
at  all  upon  the  nature  of  being,  let  us  put  our  questions  to  them 
as  well  as  to  our  former  friends. 

Tlieaei.  What  question?  • 

Str.  Shall  we  refuse  to  attribute  being  to  motion  and  rest  or 
anything  to  anything ;  but  assume  that  they  do  not  mingle,  and 
hre  incapable  of  participating  in  one  another?  Or  shall  we 
gather  all  into  one  class  of  things  communicable  with  one 
another?  Or  are  some  things  communicable  and  others  not? 
Which  of  these  alternatives,  Theaetetus,  will  they  prefer? 
<•  Thecut  I  have  nothing  to  answer  on  their  behalf.  Suppose 
that  you  take  the  several  cases  in  turn,  and  see  what  are  the 
consequences  which  follow  from  each  of  them. 

Str,  Very  good,  and  first  let  us  assume  them  to  say  that 
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notliiiig  u  cnpftble  of  partidpfttuf  m  UMjfSklmg  mbmi  mf^mt 
252  '^^  *^  motioQ  cMioot  particiiHU^  in  hmog  mktJL     . . 
TheaeL  Tbej  auioot. 

Str.  WQttia  eiUier  of  them  «zii(  if  devoid  of  pvOdftfmk 
being? 

Theaet  Na  .... 

Str,  Then  bj  thii  admisBion  ererjthiiig  ia  i»|t»nj|y  m^ 
UiruecU  en  weU  the  daouiDO  of  «eifaieel  laoiioa  He  of  anval 
rest,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  thoae  wbo  dHatribBte  My  i^ 
immutable  and  everiaating  kinda,  Iqc  ill  thoa^  jipplj  a  IMljii  rf 
being,  some  affirming  that  there  i|  a'^beiiig*  qt  M0liq%pi 
Othera  that  there  ia  a  ^  being  **  of  roiti  .^ 

ThtaeU  Certainlj, 

Sir^  Again,  those  who  woold  at  one  time  compoaa^  mi  $ 
aiMther  resolve  all  tilings,  whether  makiiig  Ibem  inlo  eea  «1 
out  of  cue  creating  infinity,  or  dividing  them  into  finite  eloMi^ 
and  compouuding  them  out  of  these  i  whetlier  thej  a|ippoit  Ai 
pixK^esses  of  creation  to  be  suooessiye  or  eentiDiioiia,  wwdi  h 
(alkiog  uonseose  in  all  this  if  there  were  no  ndmixtnr^ 

TheaeL  True. 

Sir.  Most  ridiculous  of  all  will  be  the  men  themaeheii  ell 
forbid  us  to  call  anything,  because  participating  in  acme  rffe 
tioQ  from  another,  by  the  name  of  the(  Otber% 

TheaeL  Wl^  so  ? 

«Str«  Why,  because  they  are  compelled  to  qae  the  woidi'l 
be,**  *^  apart,"  *<  froo)  otherN"  "^  in  itself,"  and  teq  thousand 
which  they  cannot  give  up,  but  must  make  the  connecting  lidlil 
of  discourse ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  require  to  be 
by  others,  but  their  enemy,  as«$he  saying  is,  i^habitt  the 
bouse  with  them  l  like  the  wonderful  ventriloquist,  Earjchj 
they  are  always  carrying  about  with  them  th^  atiU  uqall 
of  their  own  destruction  in  their  bellies. 

TheaeU  That  is  a  very  exact  illustration  of  theni, 

Sir,  Aud  now,  shall  we  suppose  that  all  tliipga  havf  M 
power  of  oomniunion  with  one  another  ^^  what  wilt  fidlow  fliil 
4hi»? 

TheaeU  Even  I  can  answer  that  sappoaitioqu 

Sir.  How? 

TheaeL  Why,  if  all  things  have  communioi)  Vfitb  ail 
iipplies  that  rest  has  motion,  and  motion  has  rest* 

Sir-  Than  which  surely  nothing  can  be  a  greater 

ITieaet,  Of  course. 
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Str.  Theo  onlj  the  ihlrd  bypotUf 419  recp^n^ 

TkeaeL  True.  •- 

Str.  But,  surely,  either  ^  (hiDgs  have  comroanion  with  all, 
or  nothing  with  any  other  thing ;  qt  sooiq  (bingi^  ooipn^qi^icate 
fritli  some  things  and  others  not* 

.  Theaei.  Ceriainl^. 

Str,  And  two  out  of  those  three  sappasitiou^  are  proTec(  to 
be  impossihle. 
•■ITkeaet,  Tes. 

Sir.  Every  one,  then,  who  desires  to  answer  truly,  wUl  l^ppt 
the  third  or  remaining  one,  of  the  conunuiuon  of  soone  iifith 
some. 

TheaeL  Quite  true. 

Str.  This  communion  of  some  with  some  may  lie  illiis«  okq 
tnited  by  the  case  of  letters ;  fat  some  letters  do  not  fit 
each  other,  but  others  do. 

TheaeL  Of  course. 

Sir.  And  the  vowels,  especially,  are  a  sort  of  bond  which  per« 
vades  all  the  other  letters,  so  that  withoat  a  vowel  one  coqso- 
nant  cannot  be  joined  to  another. 

Tiecut.  True. 

Sir.  But  does  every  one  know  what  letters  will  unite  with 
what  ?     Or  is  art  required  in  order  to  know  ? 

l^aeL  Art  is  required. 

Sir.  What  art? 

TJkeaeL  The  art  of  grammar. 

Str.  Aud  is  not  this  also  true  of  sounds  sharp  and  flat? 
Is  not  he  who  has  the  art  to  know  what  sounds  mingle,  a  musi- 
dan,  and  he  who  does  noi  know,  not  a  musicii^n  2 

TAeaet  Yes. 
:  Sir.  And  we  shall  find  this  to  he  generally  true  of  art  or  the 
absence  of  art. 

TheaeL  Of  course. 
'  Str.  And  as  classes  are  adniitted  by  us  in  like  manner  to  be 
ionM  qf  them  capable  and  others  incapable  of  admixture,  muft 
not  he  who  would  rightly  show  what  kinds  will  unite  aud  what 
will  not,  proceed  rationally  by  the  help  of  some  science  ?  And 
will  he  not  ask  whether  there  are  any  universal  classes  which 
bind  them  all  together  and  make  them  capable  of  admixture ; 
aud  others,  again,  which  are  necessary  in  all  division  ? 

llieaet.  To  be  sure  he  will  require  science,  and  perhaps  the 
very  greati^st  of  all  sciences. 
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Str.  And  wliat  is  the  imiiia  of  this  aeleiiee?  Hav«  «s  Ml 
uoiDtentionallj  fallen  upon  a  gentle  ait^  and  in  l^wjmiy  fir  fti 
Sophist  have  entertained  the  philosopher  unawBrea  ? 

TheaeL  What  do  jon  mean? 

Str.  Should  we  not  say  that  the  diTision  aooordBng  to 
which  neither  makes  the  same  other,  nor  iimkm  olfaer  the 
is  the  business  of  the  dialectical  seieiioo  ? 

TheaM.  That  is  what  we  should  saj. 

Sir,  Then,  surelj,  he  who  can  divide  rightly,  is  ahle  to  'SH 
clearly  one  form  pervading  many  indiTidiimla^  whieh-  Be  apsi^ 
and  many  different  forms  contained  under  one  higher  fenn ;  mi 
Hgain,  one  comprehensive  form  pervading  man j  8o<^  wholeib  ^ 
many  others,  existing  only  in  separation  and  iadaSion.  TUi  k 
the  knowle^e  of  classes  which  determines  where  they  euk  hsM 
communion  with  one  another  and  where  not. 

TheaeL  Quite  true. 

Str.  And  the  art  of  dialectic  would  be  attributed  by  yon  onty 
to  the  true  and  pure  philosopher? 

Theaet,  Who  but  he  can  be  worthy  ? 

Str.  This  is  the  region  in  which  we  shall  alwaya  discover  Ihs 
philosopher,  both  now  and  hereafter ;  like  the  Sophist,  he  is  not 
^Ki   easily  discovered,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
TTieaet.  What  is  that? 

Str.  The  Sophist  runs  away  into  the  darknesa  of  not-beiii& 
in  which  he  has  learned  by  habit  to  feel  about,  and  cannot  be 
discovered  himself  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  place.  Is 
not  that  true  ? 

77teaet.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  think. 

Str.  And  the  philosopher,  always  holding  converse  through 
reason  with  the  idea  of  being,  is  also  dark  from  excess  of  light ; 
fi)r  the  eyes  of  the  soul  of  the  multitude  are  unable  to  endme 
the  vision  of  the  divine. 

TTiecteL  Tes ;  that  is  quite  as  true  as  the  other. 

Str.  Well,  the  philosopher  may  hereafler  be  more  fhllj  eon- 
sidered  by  us,  if  we  are  disposed ;  but  the  Sophist  plainlj  mosi 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  until  we  have  had  a  good  look  at  htm- 

TTiecieL  Very  good. 

t^.  Since,  then,  we  are  agreed  that  some  classes  have  a  oom- 
muuion  with  one  another,  and  others  not,  and  some  have  com- 
munion with  a  few  and  others  with  many,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  should  not  have  universal  communion  vrith 
all,  let  us  now  pursue  the  inquiry,  not  in  relation  to  all  the  ideas. 
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lest  the  multitude  of  them  should  confuse  us,  but  let  us  select  a 
few  of  those  which  are  reckoned  to  be  the  prindpal  ones,  and 
consider  their  several  natures  and  their'  capacitj  of  communion 
with  one  another,  in  order  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  apprehend 
with  perfect  clearness  the  notions  of  being  and  not-being,  we 
may  at  least  reason  about  them,  as  fia*  as  the  roetliod  of  the 
present  inquiry  permits,  and  see  whether  we  may  be  allowed  to 
assert  the  reality  of  not-being,  and  yet  escape  unscathed. 
\'»*TheaeL  That  is  what  we  must  do.       .   •»  ^ .  :  •  t  . -.      •'*:-^  ■' 

Str.  The  roost  important  of  all  the  genera  are  those  which 
we  were  just  now  mentiouing—  being  and  rest  and  motion. 

Theatt.  They  are  by  far  the  most  important 

Str.  And  two  of  these  are,  as  we  affirm,  incapable  of  com- 
mnnion  with  one  another. 

Theaet.  No  doubt 

Str.  Whereas  being  surely  has  communion  with  both  of  them, 
for  both  of  them  exist  ? 

Theaet  Of  course. 

•Sifr.  That  makes  np  three  of  them. 
-    TheaeL  To  be  sure. 

Str.  And  each  of  them  is  other  than  the  two  others,  and  the 
same  with  ltsel£ 

Theaet  True.  .  -  .      - 

Str,  But  then,  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  two  words, 
*^  same  "  and  ^  other  ?  "  Are  they  two  new  kinds  other  than 
the  three,  and  yet  always  of  necessity  holding  communion  with 
them,  and  are  we  to  have  five  kinds  instead  of  three,  or  when 
we  speak  of  the  same  and  other,  are  we  unconsciously  speaking 
of  one  of  Che  three  first  kinds  ?  ^-^ 

Theaet  Very  likely. 
'^    Str,  But,  surely,  motion  and  rest  are  neither  the  other  nor 
the  same. 

ITieaet  How  is  that? 
''<iSif»'.  Whatever  we  attribute  to  motion  and  rest  in  common, 
cannot  be  either  of  them. 

Theaet  Why  not?  

Str,  Because  motion  would  be  at  rest  and  rest  in  motion,  for 
either  of  them,  being  predicated  of  both,  will  compel  the  other 
to  change  into  the  opposite  of  its  own  nature,  because  partaking 
of  its  opposite. 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  Yet  they  surely  both  partake  of  the  same  and  of  the 
other  ? 
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nMiH  Tm.  •  • '  -: 

Str.  Than  w«  moit  not  waarl  ihil  i^otiont  mnj  OMm  tha 
r«tt,  it  either  the  same  or  tlie  olher^ 

Th§aeL  No ;  we  musi  nol. 

Str.  £ul  ere  we  to  ocmceiYe  llmt  hmg  |yi4  tfaa  iW9B  tie 
ideiiticel  ?  ......  ^f». 

TlmatL  Pottihlj.  -.^ 

Str.  But  if  the;  eve  ideolMilhaii  i^gem  la  mj^  tkii 
motion  and  rest  have  beiuj^  wq  iiv>iild  aIch  btt  cioriiig  tlmt  Ibsf 
are  the  laine.         •  .        :      .^ 

TT^mmC  And  that  rarely  oannot  |icu 

Str.  Then  being  and  the  laine  cannot  be  one. 

TheaeL  Scaroelj. 

Str.  Then  we  may  snppoee  the  same  |a  te  a  finutli  dhflk 
which  itf  now  to  be  added  to  the  three  othen* 

Thea$L  Quite  true, 

Str.  And  shall  we  call  •"  the  other  "  a  fiOb  ^laaa  ?  Or  aliall 
we  sny  that  being  and  other  are  two  names  of  thti  same  dasf  ? 

TheaeL  Very  likely. 

Str.  But  you  would  agree,  if  I  am  not  ini*^fc|>ib  tba^  e^iit- 
eaoes  are  relative  as  well  as  ahsolate  ? 

ThecLBt.  Certainly. 

&r.  And  tlie  other  is  always  relative  of  other  ? 

Thmei.  True* 

Sir.  But  this  would  not  be  the  pase  unless  being  mod  ths 
other  entirely  differed ;  for,  if  the  Qther«  Ul(9  beiug,  were  afaeo- 
luto  as  well  as  relative,  then  there  would  bftve  beeo  %  kind  of 
other  which  was  not  other  of  other*  And  vow  W9  find  thai 
what  is  other  must  of  necessity  be  in  ralatioa  tp  aqd)^  otjies, 

Theaet.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  cfiMt 

Str.  Then  we  must  aihnit  thq  ^  other  ^  fi4  thii  flfth  <^  oar 
selected  classes  ? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  And  the  fiflb  elass  porvadea  all  classes,  for  ihof  aU 
differ  from  one  another,  not  by  reason  gf  thoir  own  natarep  bnl 
Oecause  they  partake  of  the  idea  of  the  other* 

Tbeoet.  Quite  true. 

Str.  Then  let  us  now  put  the  cimo  with  reference  to  each  qf 
l)ie  five. 

Theaet.  How? 

Str.  First  there  is  motion,  which  we  affirm  to  be  the  abaoliife 
<f  other  ^  of  rest:  that  u  what  we  should  sity. 


TheaeL  True- 

Sir.  And  therefore  h  uot  re^. 

TheaeL  CertaiDly  not 

Sir.  And  yet  is,  because  partaUng  of  beiiig, 

Th^asis  True,  ^^ 

S^^^  AgcMQy  motion  \^  qih^x  than  ^  ysiiiie  ? 

7*A4!a0<«  Qqile  true« 

Sir.  Aini  ia  tMit^forf^  not  ti^  ftn^ffiy 

.  7*iUa«(»  Cert^nlj  Qp^ 

^r.  Yet,  surely,  motion  is  the  same,  becanaa  ^  tjblbig^  par- 
take of  the  same. 

TkaaeL  Tnie. 

iSfr.  Then  we  must  admit  and  not  object  to  say,  that  motion 
is  the  same  and  is  not  the  sainOi  for  wo  do  iu>l  appij  the  terms 
^  s^mti  ^  ^ud  *^  mkt  the  s^^me,"  in  the  wne  sepse  i  but  we  call  it 
the  same  in  relation  to  itaelf^  because  partaking  of  the  s^^me,  and 
not  tlie  same,  because  having  oommuniou  with  the  other,  and 
being  thereby  separated  Crom  the  sai^e,  and  becoming  not  that 
but  ucher,  and  therefore  riglitly  spokea  of  i^  not  the  pame* 

Theaet.  Quite  true. 

Str^  And  if  absolute  motion  in  any  point  of  view  partook  of 
rest,  there  would  be  no  absurdity  iu  odling  motion  stationary. 

^heofiU  Bight,  -~r  that  is,  op  the  suppositioi^  that  some  glasses 
mungitf  wi^h  one  another,  fm(|  others  not 

Sir.  That  we  begin  by  affirming,  mid  that  hss  been  Already 
clearly  proved  to  be  according  to  natore. 

TheaeL  Of  CQUr^e^ 

Str.  Let  us  proceed,  then.  May  we  po(  say  that  motion  is 
oth^  tJhao  the  other,  hewing  beeA-alsp  proyed  h7  i^  to  be  other 
than  the  same  and  other  than  rest? 

TheaeL  That  is  certain. 

^  Str^  Thep,  ^i^cording  {si  thii  T^Vf  oiotioQ  is  ptber  i»od  #lso 
qut  other? 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  What  is  the  next  step?  Shall  we  My  that  motiop  is 
Other  than  the  three  ai^d  uot  other  than  the  fourth)  as  we  agreed 
tluit  th^re  ^re  fiye  climes,  which  w^  bed  npdertaken  (o  con- 
sider? 

TheaeL  Surely  we  cannot  suppose  ^hskt  tbQ  unipber  is  less 
than  appeared  just  now. 

Str.  Thep  we  ipay  fi^arlesely  assert  that  mption  is  other  than 
being 
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Theaei.  What  is  that? 

Sir.  The  nature  of  the  other  appears  to  me  to  be  dirided  iuto 
fractioDs  like  knowledge. 

TheaeU  How  is  that  ? 
"' Sir.  Knowledge  is  one  ;  and  yet  the  Tarioos  parts  of  knowl- 
edge have  each  of  them  a  pardcolar  name,  and  hence  there  are 
many  arts  and  sciences. 
yTheaet  Quite  true. 

"'■  Str,  And  the  other  is  one  and  yet  has  many  parts. 
-    TheaeL  Very  likely,  but  will  yon  tell  me  how  that  is  ? 

Sir.  There  is  some  part  of  the  other  which  is  opposed  to  the 
beautiful. 

Theaet  There  is. 

Sir.  Shall  we  say  that  this  has  or  has  not  a  name  ? 

TheaeL  That  it  has ;  for  that  which  we  call  not-beantifbl  is 
the  other  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful. 

Sir,  And  now  tell  me  something  else. 

Theaet.  What? 

Sir.  Is  not  this  not-beautiful  a  nature  parted  ofi|  and  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  class,  and,  agam,  opposed  to  a  partioolar  class 
of  being  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Sir.  Then  the  not-beautiful  is  the  contrast  of  being  with 
being? 

TheaeL  Yerj  true. 

Sir.  But  upon  this  view,  is  the  beantifbl  a  more  real  and  the 
not-beautiful  a  less  real  existence  ? 

Theaet.  Not  at  alL 

iS^.  And  the  not-great  may  be  said  to  exist,  equally  ^50 
with  the  great  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Sir.  And,  in  the  same  way,  the  just  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  not-just ;  and  one  cannot  be  said  to  have 
aiiy  more  existence  than  the  other. 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Sir.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  things ;  seeing  that  the 
nature  of  the  other  has  a  real  existence,  the  parts  of  this  nature 
muAt  equally  be  supposed  to  exist 

TTieaet.  Of  course. 

«S!tr.  Then,  as  would  appear,  the  opposition  of  the  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  other,  and  of  the  part  of  the  nature  of  being,  to 
one  another  is,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  the  word,  as  truly  essence 
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M  being  itaeli;  and  ligniilM  not  the  opfo^to  of  MfBft  l4(«i|r 

odi6r  oCboagi 

TheaeL  That  is  most  eTident 

Sir.  What  then  •ball  we  call  thia? 

Tk^ek  Clearl  j\  aoVbelBg »  99^}   tUi^  ip   dvi  vvy  Mlpi 
whicK  the  SopMit  ownpellejl  qn  <ft  fpiiw^gK 

jSet.  And  has  not  this,  as  yoo  were  S4gmg»  49  ^m)  a%  «pi(h 
ence  as  atij  other  dass  ?  Maj  I  not  mj  nidi  pomfidenca  ^ 
not-being  has  an  asBtti6dlBal990«f  ittiOFiiE.  JjiMd^.w  tf>^  PM^ 
great  and  UiSb  beaati(al  ii^  bMutifta^ Wl^  As  no^Brei^^  IPll"^ 
gveai  and  the  uo^bemUiibJk  i^  tHArhm^tiUk  iu  th#  wjps 
not-being  is  not*being,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  one  ainoQ§ 
classes  of  being.     Do  7011,  Theaetetos,  feel  njnjr  i^qfdbt  qi  l|h? 

Theaet.  Noim)  whateveiw 

Sbf^  Da  jou  obse^o  tl)i»t  oor  sfceptidsmi.  haa  earned  9i  Ar 
beyond  the  range  of  ParmeiMAct'  prohibMioi^  ? 

TheaeL  In  what? 

Sir,  We  have  advanced  to  a  ftirther  poin%  affA  ^^^VW^  V* 
iiv>r»  thaa  be  forbade  ua.  tpi  iny^^igato^ 

r^KwU  Hawiaihat^ 

Sir,  Why  because  he  says  -^ 

-  Not-bebig  nerw  ia,  uid  do  thoa  kaap  thy  thonghti  from  this  «ij  of  infihT^" 

TTieaeL  Yes,  that  is  what  he  says.  .  - 

Sir,  Whereas,  we  have  not  only  shown  ^ha(  tUnga  wlttcli  an 
^fA  ^v^  but.  YKa  hav^  al«ft  ^koym  wh^A  &i™  oC  bei^ig  noc-boing 
is  ;  for  we  have  shown  that  the  n^pre  of  the  other  ^'■irtt^  9/fH 
is  distributed  over  all  things  in  their  mntual  relatione,  and  when 
each  part,  of  th^  q^her  i^  cpjutrast^d  wi(t^  ]^^,  tf/if^  is.  frecjpelj 
what  we  have  van  tared  to  call  not-being. 

Theaet.  And  surely,  Stranger,  in  saying  that  ^^  ^QICQ  ^nila 
lights 

&r^  Siet  Oig^  9J9;  one.  9aj^  (hen^  t^t  while  afil^ing  the  «pat- 
enoe  of  not-being,  we  still  assi^  ^e  opposition  of  not*|j»eing  fp 
being,  for  we  have  long  ago  given  up  speal^ing  pf  an  ppposite 

oi  b^g ;,  tlvU  msky,  oiT  vm  ^P^  ^  ^^.  ^.&I  9.^  ^91^  WK  be 
OAQ  9apf^bleo(  d^fiiution.  Bu^.9s  toyching  our  present  aoop^ 
of  not-being,  let  a  man  refi^^  that^  and  convince  n^  that  j^ 
are  in  error,  or,  so  long  as  he  cannot,  he  too  must  say,  aa  w«^  ere 
saying,  that  there  is  a  communion  of  classes,  axid  that  being,  and 
difference  or  other,  traverse  all  things  and  mutually  interpene- 
trate, so  that  the  oiber  partake,  pf  t>ein^(  and  is^  by  r^a8oi\  of 
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this  participation,  and  yet  is  not  that,  of  whiob  h  {WtrtakeSy  but 
Qitber,  and  being;  Q(b0c  thjgi^  knh^  ia  dearlj^  ^d  maDi&stljc  oot- 
beiDg^  And  again,  being,  throogh.  partajpng  of  the  other^  ben 
oonaes  a  class  other  than,  the  remainiog  classesy  and  being  CNdiev 
than  all  of  tiiem,  13  not  ^acln  oduq  of  thAsiOy  and  ia  Qot  liJl  ^  resi^ 
80  that  then;  are.  thousapdi  ^pon  ^onsaudfli  g{'  eaiea  in  which 
b^ng  is  not  m  weU  aft  is^  «q4  9)Jl  otbef  tbiffg!^  wbtther  leg^rded 
u^iyidqallj  oi;  colj^tivelji  i^  ipanj^  r^piQCt»  MQi  4P4  in  xnauj 
respect}!  af9  not^ vj.      .••         -   /    ,   ..  i    .•        •:»••..     ^ 

iSfr.  And  h^  v^hg,  U^  skeptjM  o(  tfie^e  «Q9l  Qf  opp^Ulooa  «umIi 
(jt^k  l^QVf,  he  Qfp  £^d.  ^m^tbing  b#U«ir  t«^  ai^ ;  o«if  hid  seea  a 
puzzle,  and  his  pleasure  is  to  drag  words  thj^  wa^  wA  4hal,  IhA 
argument  will  prove  to  him  that  IlQ;  ia  nov  n}#]ang  a  worthy 
UA€^  of  bia  facultiea;  £>r  th^9e  in  w>  Qhaffni:  >a  iuch.  piu«lea»  and 
there  is  no  diflicuhy  lA  tbeoo.  i  hvX  wa  can^  teU,  hm,  o$  sometluA^ 
else  in  the  pursuit  of  which  there  is  a  great  chaffo^  and  also  a 
difficulty^ 

77ieaet.  What  is  that  ? 

Sir,  A  thing  of  which  I  have  f^reedy^  spokj^n.;:  letting 
alone  tjoifis^  puzzle^'  as  involving  oa  difficulty^  be  shpnh)  be  able 
ta  SuJIow  and  criticisA  i^  ^t4^  e^ery  argumeo^and  when  a  maii 
sa^s  tba^  thci  ae^e  ia  ii^  «  mapner  Qther,,  q»  ^imX.  oUuer  ia  Iho 

^^\»^  to^  ^n^piXsmi  9fA  re^M  hiia  Crom  hi4  wk9  poi^t  of  liaiw, 

and  in  the  same  respect  in  which  hQ,  ejisevta  eiUjl^c  ot  Aes^ 
affections.  But  to  show  that  somehow  and  iQi  iPime  MUta  the 
same  is  other,  or  tb^  Qtber  mm^  e^  tt^.  gi^eal  aiaall^  or  the  like 
unlike  ;  and  to  delight  in  always  thus  bringing  forward  opposi- 
feic^s  m  ^ji^i^ii^^t,  ^  iB^  tnffi  f^^tj^w^  but  only  proves  that  he 
who  uses  such  arguments  is  a  neopbyle.  wba  ba%  gol  biU  a  UAy 
tie  way  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Thf^aeL  Tg^b^wr^n 

Str^  For  certalplyi  mj  fiiiend,  Ibe  attempt  t«  separata  aU 
^i^iateiv^  from  poe  another  ia  wK  Qd1j»  taatalesa  but  9im.  iUiter* 
i^te  and  unphilosopbicaU 

Theaet.  Why  is  that  ? 

Sir,  The  attempt  at  universal  separation  is  thi»  final  annihi- 
lation of  all  reason )  for  onJ^  by-  thia  union  of  conceptioua  ^or^ 
vrlth  one  another  da  we^  attain  to  discourse  of  reason.  ^ 

77i4aeL  True. 

Sir.  And  observe  that  we  ware  oi^J  just  iu  tima  in  making  a 
resistance  to  such  separatists,  and  compelling  them  ta  make  the 
admission  tliat  other  did  mingle  with  other. 
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•  7%«u<.  With  whiU  Tiew ?  -   -    — •- 

Sir.  With  the  riew  of  Msertiog  the  <>ylftiwiiffr  of 
amoDg  our  dasset  of  hein^  for  if  we  were  deprired  of  lUi  «t 
shoald  be  deprived  of  philotophj,  which  would  be  the  yiefBit 
of  calamities ;  and  not  only  lo,  bat  the  neceMitjr  fyt  *ii*^i»M^ 
the  nature  of  diacoune  preties  upon  naet  this  moment;  wUb 
if  disooune  were  entirelj  taken  from  aa»  we  should  he  m 
longer  able  to  diiooane  at  all ;  and  this  would  be  the  cms  if 
we  admitted  that  there  was  no  admiztnre  <^  netmes  at  elL  — '^- 

TAeaeL  Very  true.  Bat  I  do  not  onderstend  why  et  flb 
moment  we  most  determine  the  natoie  of  disooaiee. 

Sir.  Perhaps  yoa  will  tee  more  dearly  by  the  help  of  Ai 
following  explanation* 

TheaeL  What  explanation  ? 

Str.  Not-being  has  been  acknowledged  by  ns  to  be  oat 
among  many  dasses  of  being,  diffnsed  orer  all  being. 

TheaeL  Tme. 

Str.  And  thence  arises  the  question,  whether  not-being  mie- 
gles  with  opinion  and  language. 

TheaeL  How  is  that  ? 

Str,  If  not-being  has  no  part  in  the  proposition,  then  all 
things  must  be  true;  but  if  not-being  has  a  part,  then  <M«^ 
opinion  and  false  speech  are  possible,  for  to  think  or  to  say 
what  is  not,  —  that  is  folsehood,  which  thus  arises  in  the  xegioQ 
of  thought  and  in  speech. 

Theo/eL  That  is  quite  true. 

Str,  And  if  there  is  folsehood  there  is  deceit 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str,  And  if  there  is  deceit,  then  all  things  mast  be  fhU  of 
idols  and  images  and  fandes. 

Theaet,  To  be  sure. 

Str,  Into  that  country  the  Sophist,  as  we  said,  made  his 
escape,  and,  when  he  had  got  there,  denied  the  yery  possibility 
of  falsehood ;  no  one,  he  argued,  either  conceived  or .  uttered 
fidsehood,  inasmuch  as  not-being  did  not  in  any  way  partake  <^ 
being. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str,  At  this  stage  of  the  argument,  not-being  having  been 
shown  to  partake  of  being,  he  will  probably  not  continue  fight- 
ing in  this  direction,  but  he  will  say  that  some  ideas  partake  of 
not-being,  and  some  not,  and  that  language  and  opinion  are  of 
the  non-pnrtaking  class ;  and  he  will  still  deny  the  existence 
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of  the  image- makiDg  and  feuitastic  art,  in  which  we  have 
plHCHl  him,  becaase,  aa  he  will  aaj,  opinioo  and  langaage  do 
not  partake  of  noo-beiDg,  and  uiilest  this  participation  snbaiata, 
there  can  be  no  toch  thing  aa  iklsehood*  And,  with  the  view 
of: meeting  tlua  eTasion,  we  must  begin  bj  inqniring  into  the 
unture  of  langaage,  opinion,  and  phantasj,  in  order  that  when 
we  find  them  we  may  find  also  that  they  haye  commonion  with 
not- being, .  and,  having  made  out  the  connection  of  them,  we 
may  then  prove  the  reality  of  falsehood;  there  we  will  o^t 
imprison  the.  Sophist,  if  he  can  be  there  detained,  or,  if 
not,  we  will  let  him  go  free  and  look  for  him  in  another  doss. 
^  TheaeL  Certainly,  Stranger,  there  appears  to  be  trnth  in 
what  was  said  about  the  Sophist  at  first,  that  he  was  of  a  class 
not  easily  caught,  for  he  seems  to  have  abundance  of  defenses, 
and  whenever  he  throws  op  one  of  them,  this  has  to  be  stormed 
before  he  can  be  reached  himselfl  And  even  now,  we  have 
hardly  got  through  his  first  defense,  which  is  the  nou-ezistence 
of  nut-being;  and  here  is  another,  for  we  have  still  to  show 
that  fidsehood  is  concerned  with  language  and  opinion,  and 
there  will  be  another  and  another,  and  never  any  end. 

Sir.  Any  one,  Theaetetus,  who  is  able  to  advance  even  a 
little  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  what  would  he  who  is 
dispirited  under  these  circumstanoes  do  in  others  in  whidi  he 
may  be  making  no  progress  at  all,  or  may  even  be  undergoing 
a  repulse  ?  Such  a  £unt  heart,  as  the  proverb  says,  will  never 
take  a  city:  but  now  that  we  have  succeeded  thus  far,  the 
citadel  is  ours,  and  what  remains  is  easier. 

TTieaet,  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  let  us  first  of  all  obtain  a  conception  of  language 
and  opinion,  as  I  was  saying,  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
more  clearly  whether  not-being  has  any  concern  with  them,  or 
whether  they  are  both  always  tme,  and  neither  of  them  ever 
fsdse. 

TheaeL  True.  •  -.   ' 

'  .Str.  .Then,  now,  let  os  speak  of  namesy  as  before  we  were 
speaking  of  ideas  and  letters ;  for  that  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  answer  may  be  expected. 

TVieaeL  And  what  is  the  question  at  issue  about  names  ? 

Str.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  all  names  may  be  oon« 
nected  with  one  another,  or  none,  or  only  some  of  them. 

I^eaet  Clearly  the  last  is  true. 

Str.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  words  which  have  a  mean- 


Nig  ill  their  v^nenoe  tuay  be-eomieetod,  bofc  that  woHtvlfai 
hmve  no  meaoing  m  ttMir  ■aqnenos  eiBDoC  bs^aanaetai  ?  • '  •  * 
.    JTkMui.  What  do  joa  nMan  1^  Ihis  ? 

aSb^  What  I  dMMght  thiit  yim  inteodMl  irlMii  JHM 
a«enty  &r  there  are  two  <orti  ^  antimarioe  lef  bamg 
ghr«a  bjr'the  Toice.  .  .  r^.-T 

r/tf%Miit  Howkthhtf  --'  .^•L-« 

...  Sir.  Oneor>diemii*CByed*Boaa^«DdUia^dUiarva(ha.  v«..i 

Xn$o&t,  •Deeonbto  tfaeak  -'«*'.  tm* 

2g2       iS^.  That  irhiehaeiioCee«ctioiiwe«lla*rai^     • --•- 
Tl^meL  Troe. 

iSer.  And  ibeotber»-whiohisaa«vciealafeainBrk  MtVDtton 
who  do  the  aeUons,  we  oafl  a  doib. 

TkeaM.  Qoite  tnie. 

*Ar.  The  Yoooeaskm  <of  tiottas  xmly  1i  iMit  «a  wemeuei^  aif 
more  than  oi  irerba  withoat  nooni.  • 

JTboet  I  do  'Hot  undenUnd  thii. 

^Sbr.  i  see  that  when  yon  gave  joor  ■■eni  -ycm  Ind  aoa^ 
thing  else  'hi  yonr  ndnd.  But  what  I  hitended  to  aaj  waa^  that 
a  mere  saoeession  of  110008  or  of  irarbe  ii  not'diseoiirae. 

^neaeL  What  do  70Q  mean  ? 

Sit.  I  •mean  that  words  like  •*  walka,**  *«  roasi'*  "'aleepa,*  w 
any  other  words  which  denote  ^notion,  however  mmj  of  ^bmm 
jon  string  together,  do  not  make  disooorae. 

•7%e<uL  Of  eoorse  not 

Str.  Or,  again,  -when  yon  soy  '^ -lion,'*  ^  stag,**  **  horM,*  or 
any  other  words  which  ^denote  agents  —  neither  in  tfaia  wi^  af 
stringing  words  together  do  yon  attain  to  discoofse ;  for  thera  ia 
no -expression  •of  'action  or  inaction,  or  of  the  troth  of  eziatteea 
or  'non««xistenee  ^indicated  by  the  aonnds,  until  werba  ara 
mingled  "with  •nouns  i;  then  the  words  fift^'and  'Ihe  first  ^oombiaa^ 
tion  of  ahem  forms  language,  «nd  is  the  shuplest  laod  laast'of  siB 
discourse. 

Tl^eaet.  How  is  that,  again  ? 

*Slr.  When  »any 'one  wfs'^  man  ^leaams,'''shoQbl  700  'not  *«aj 
this '  is  'the  simplest  and  least  of 'sentenoes  ? 

TTieaeL  Yes. 

iSifr.  Yes,  for 'he 'now  arrives  'at  the  point  of  giving  an  Inti- 
mation  about  something  which  is,  or  n  becoming  or  has  becoma, 
or  will  be.  'And  he  not  only  names,  but  he  does  something,  by 
connecting  verbs  with  nouns;  and  therefore  we  say 'that  be  die* 
eourses,  and  to  this 'connection  of  words  we  give  'the  name  of 
discourse. 


Str.  And  as  there  are  some  things  which  fit  oiie  iaiother,-aiid 
other  things  which  do  not  fit,  so  there  *Bre  some  yocbI  kigos 
which  do,  and  others  which  <do  not,  tombihe  uid  lorm  flisocMirse. 

■i-  Str.  There 'is  another  inuiil  mntter* 

TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

S9fr.  {L  seiiteuoB^nrast^flDd'aBindt  heipiukvinga  soljeet ' 

TheaeU  True. 

Str.  And  miist  be^'kioertMn'qiiali^. 

TheaeL  Certainly. 
.  -Str.  And  now  let  nsrgiTe'Oiir  best<mttehtioft. 

Theaetm  Bj  -all  means. 

Str,  I  will  repeat  a  sentence  to  yon  in  which  an  action  & 
combined  with  an  agent,  by  tbe  help  of  a  noan  and  a  >erb,  and 
yon  shall  tell  me  of  wh6m  the  sentence  speaks. 

TheaeL  That  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my:pewer. 

Str.  ^  Theaetetus  sits : "   that  «  not  a  Tta^  long  ^sen^   jygb 
tence. 
.    TheaeL  Not  Veiy. 

Str,  Of  wh6m  does  4116  seiitence  apeak,  and  who  is  theBitb- 
jeet  ?  that  is  what  yon  have  to  telL 

TheaeL  <M  me,'and  1  itm  the  iobjeot 

*Str,   Or^is  s^ntende,  again'-^*^ 

TheaeL  What  sentence  ? 

• 

•Str,  ^  Tbenetetus,  wHh  whom  I  am  now  vpeiddiig,  is  fiyfatg.** 

Theaet.  That  also  is  a  sentence  which  will  be  admitted  by 
eveiy  -one  to  apeldc  of  me,  and  to  wp^^j  to  'faie. 

'Str.  W^  agreed  thJEtt^ereiy  sentence  tenst  necessarily  have  H 
certain  quality. 
•  TheaeL  Yes. 

Str,  And  what  is  the  quality  tif  ^eadi  'of  HbeM  two  tan* 
tences? 

TheaeL  The  ohe,^a8  i  itamgine,  is'fiilse,'and  the  dth^  tnik 

Str.  The  true  one  says  what  is  true  about  yon  ? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

'Sfr.  And  the  fidse  one  says  what  il  other  "than  trod? 

TheaeL  Yes. 

Str.  And  therefore  speaks  of  ibii^  which  are  not  to  thdngh 
they  were? 

Theaet.  True. 

Str,  And  says  of  you  things  really  other  thian  what  are;  for, 
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as  we  were  saying,  in  regard  to  each  things  there  ii  mnek  fhtlt 
is  and  mnch  that  is  not  ■    '.  -  ^  .  -'. 

TheaeL  Quite  trae. 

Str.  The  second  of  the  two  sentences  whidi  related  la  jn 
was  in  the  shortest  form  that  was  consistent  with  our  Aaiiwifyii, 

TheaeU  That  was  certainly  said  jost  now  b j  oe  to  be  Aa 
shortest*  .  ««*-w*«''i! 

Str.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  related  to  a  subject? 

TheaeL  True.  ^1    .  — -  .i 

Str.  Who  must  be  yoo,  and  cannot  be  anybody  else  ? 

JlieaeL  Unquestionably. 

Str,  And  this  would  be  no  sentence  if  there  were  no  aetject, 
for,  as  we  proved,  a  sentence  which  has  no  subject  ia  impoaa- 
Ue. 

TheaeL  Quite  true. 

Str.  When  other,  then,  is  asserted  of  yon  as  the  aame,  end 
not-being  as  being,  that  combination  of  noons  and  yerba  is  tmlj 
fidse  discourse,  and  no  mistake. 

TheaeL  Most  true. 

Str.  And  therefore  thought,  opinion,  and  fimtasy  are  now 
proved  to  exist  in  our  minds  both  as  true  and  fidse. 

Theaet.  How  is  that? 

Str.  You  will  know  better  if  you  first  gain  a  knowledge  of 
what  they  are,  and  in  what  they  severally  differ  from  one  an- 
other. 

Theaet.  Give  me  the  knowledge  which  you  would  wiah  me 
to  gain. 

Str.  Is  not  thought  the  same  as  speech,  with  this  exception : 
thought  is  the  unuttered  conversation  of  the  soul  with  heraelf  ? 

TheaeL  Quite  true.  ••» 

Str.  But  the  stream  of  thought  which  flows  through  the  lipa 
and  is  audible  is  called  speech  ? 

TheaeL  True.  .  » 

Str.  And  we   know  that  in  speech  there  is  affirmation  and 
denial  ? 
2g .         ITieaet.  Yes,  that  we  know. 

Str.  When  the  affirmation  or  denial  takes  place  ailentlj 
and  in  the  mind  only,  what  would  you  call  that  but  opinion  ? 

TheaeL  There  can  be  no  other  name. 

Str.  And  when  this  state  of  opinion  is  presented,  not  aimply, 
but  in  some  form  of  sense,  ought  you  not  to  call  that  fiuitasy  ? 

TheaeL  Certainly. 
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.  Str.  And  seeing  that  language  is  tnie  and  fiilse,  and  that 
thonght  18  the  conversation  of  the  sonl  with  herself  and  opinion 
is  the  end  of  thinking,  and  fantasy  or  imagination  is  the  anion 
of  sense  and  opinion,  the  inference  is  that  these  aIso»  as  they 
are  akin  to  language,  should  have  an  element  of  fidse  as  well  as 
true? 

Theaet  Certainly, 
i  iSCr.  Do  you  peroeiTe,  then,  that  &lse  opinion  and  speech 
have  been  discoyered  sooner  than  we  expected  ?    For  just  now 
we  feared  that  we  were  aiming  at  an  end  which  would  never  be 
attained. 

Theti&t,  I  perceive. 

Str,  Then  let  us  not  be  discouraged  about  the  future ;  but 
now  that  this  point  has  been  brought  to  light,  let  us  go  back  to 
our  previous  classification* 

77ie(Met,  What  classification  ? 

&r.  We  divided  image-making  into  two  sorts  ;  the  one  like- 
ness-making, the  other  fantastic. 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  And  we  said  that  we  were  uncertain  in  which  we  should 
place  the  Sophist  ? 

TheaeL  That  was  so. 

jSEt.  And  the  twilight  heightened  into  darkness  in  our  minds, 
when  the  assertion  was  made,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
likeness,  or  image,  or  apparition,  because  there  was  no  such 
thing  ns  fiilsehood. 

Theaet.  True. 

jSEt.  And  now,  since  there  has  been  shown  to  be  &lse  speech 
and  false  opinion,  imitations  of  real  existences  are  possible,  and 
out  of  this  condition  of  the  mind,  an  art  of  deception  may  arise. 

TheaeL  That  is  possible. 

jSEt.  And  we  have  already  admitted,  in  what  preceded,  that 
the  Sophist  was  lurking  in  .one  of  the  divisions  of  the  likeness- 
making  art. 

TheaeL  Yes. 

jSEt.  Let  me,  then,  renew  the  attempt,  and  divide  the  pro- 
posed class,  always  proceeding  from  left  to  right,  and  clinging  to 
that  which  holds  the  Sophist,  until  we  have  stripped  him  of  all 
his  common  properties,  and  reached  his  difference  or  peculiar, 
and  he  stands  confessed  as  he  is  in  his  true  nature,  first  by  aaic 
ourselves  and  then  by  kindred  dialectical  spirits. 

The€i€t.  Very  good. 
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Str.  Tou  maj  ramember  that  all  art  was  origioallj  dhiU 
bj  nt  into  productive  and  aoquintiTa.  .-  ^^ 

Th§aet  Yet.  -  « 

Sir.  And  the  Sophist  was  flitting  baflm  oa  in  the 
cUm,  in  the  sabdiviiion  of  hunting  and  of  eoiitaat%  nad  ef 
dumdise,  and  other  unular  climei.  ■  »:-'4 

TheaeL  Very  true.  .--i'v 

Str,  Bnt  now  that  the  iodtative  art  haa  indoaed  hin,  it  ii 
dear  that  we  muit  beg^  by  ditiding  the  original  art  of 
tion  s  for  imitiition  is  a  kind  of  produetkm  —  of  ioHige^ 
ever,  as  we  affirm,  and  not  of  real  things. 

T^heaei,  Quite  true. 

Str.  In  the  first  place,  thers  are  two  kinda  of  prodootiQBi 

TheaeL  What  are  thej? 

Str.  One  of  them  is  human  and  the  other  divine. 

TheaeL  I  do  not  follow. 

Sir.  Every  power,  as  yon  may  remember  oor  saying 
nally,  whidi  is  the  cause  of  things  afterwards  *«T*rif?g  vrU^ 
did  not  exist  before,  was  defined  by  us  as  prodocttTO. 

TheaeL  I  remember. 

Str.  Lookini^,  now,  at  the  world  and  all  the  »«iwi^iy  mi 
plants  which  grow  upon  the  earth  from  seeds  and  roota,  and  at 
inanimate  substances  which  form  within  tlie  earth,  fnatle  or  aon* 
fnsile,  shall  we  say  that  they  come  into  existence —>  not  hacva^ 
existed  previously  — in  any  way  but  by  Uie  creation  of  Giod,  or 
shall  we  agree  with  vulgar  opinion  about  them  ? 

TheaeL  What  is  that  ? 

Str.  The  opinion  that  nature  brings  them  into  being  fitHB 
some  spontMneous  and  unintelligent  cause.  Shall  we  say  this^ 
or  that  they  come  from  Grod,  and  are  created  by  divine  leaaoa 
and  knowledge? 

TheaeL  I  dare  say  that,  omng  to  my  youth,  I  often  wmTor 
in  my  view,  but  as  I  see  that  you  indine  to  refer  them  to  Goc^ 
at  present  I  defer  to  your  authority,  .-n; 

Str.  That  is  nobly  said,  Theaetetus,  and  if  I  thought  tbat 
you  were  one  of  those  who  would  hereafter  change  yonr  mind, 
I  would  have  gently  argued  with  you,  and  forced  you  to  assent^ 
but  as  I  perceive  that  your  nature  tends  towards  that  to  which, 
as  you  say,  you  are  already  indined.  and  needs  no  argument 
of  mine  to  draw  you,  I  will  leave  time  to  do  the  rest  for  yon. 
Let  me  sup|N>se,  then,  that  things  which  are  made  by  natnre 
are  the  work  of  divine  art,  and  that  things  which  are  made  bj 
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man  out  of  these  are  works  of  human  nrt  And  so  there  are 
two  kind*  of  making  and  production,  the  one  hamaa  and  the 
other  divine. 

TTieaeL  True. 

&r.  Then,  now,  sohdiyide  each  of  liie  two  sections  which  we 
have  already. 

Theaei*  How  do  70a  mean  ? 

Sir,  I  mean   to  say  that  yon  should  make  a  verticai   ogg 
division  of  production  or  invention,  as  yon  have  already 
made  a  lateral  one. 
.    ITieaeL  I  will  suppose  that. 

Str.  Then,  now,  there  are  in  all  four  parts  or  segments  •— 
two  of  them  have  reference  to  us  and  are  human,  and  two  of 
them  have  reference  to  the  gods  and  are  divine. 

TAeaet  Tme. 

Str.  And.  again,  in  the  division  which  was  supposed  to  be 
made  in  the  other  way,  one  part  is  self-making,  but  the  remain- 
ing parts  may  be  called  image-making,  and  again,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  productive  art  iff  divided  into  two  parts. 

TheaeL  Tell  me  the  divisions  once  more. 

Str,  I  suppase  that  we,  and  the  other  animals,  and  the  ele- 
ments —  fire,  water,  and  the  like  —  are  known  by  us  to  be  the 
realities  which  are  the  creation  and  work  of  Qod* 

TheaeL  True. 

Str,  And  there  are  images  of  them,  which  are  not  them,  bnt 
which  follow  them ;  and  these  are  also  the  creation  of  divine 
skill. 

Theaet,  What  are  they  ? 

Sir.  The  appearances  which  spring  up  of  themselves  in  sleep 
or  by  day,  such  as  the  shadow  which  arises  from  intercepting 
the  light  of  the  fire,  or  when  the  light  belonging  to  things 
bright  and  smooth  meeting  in  one,  upon  their  surfiuse,  with  the 
light  external  to  them,  makes  aa  image  which  is  the  reverse  of 
that  given  by  our  ordinary  sight 

Thecut.  Yed ;  and  the  images  as  well  as  the  creation  are 
equally  the  work  of  a  divine  mind. 

Str,  And  what  shall  we  say  of  human  art?  Do  we  not 
make  a  house  by  the  art  of  building,  and  then  by  the  art  of 
drawing  another  house,  which  is  a  sort  of  dream  created  by 
man  for  those  who  are  awake  ? 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  And  in  other  works  of  human  art  there  are  two  divis* 
ions,  the  one  of  crea^pn,  the  other  of  image-making  ? 
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TheaeL  Now  I  begin  to  understand,  and  mxn  remdj  to  mpiMMi 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  production,  and  each  of  tbem  Iipih 
fold  ;  in  the  vertical  division  there  is  a  divine  mnd  human  pnh 
duction  ;  in  the  hiteral  there  are  realities  and  similitiidet. 

Str.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  of  the  image-making  cIms 
there  is  one  part  which  is  imitative  and  the  other  fimtartk^ 
if  it  sboultl  be  shown  that  falsehood  is  a  realitj  and  beloogi  to 
the  class  of  real  being.  ^ 

TheaeL  Ye«. 

Str.  And  (his  appeared  to  be  the  case ;  and  therefore  now, 
without  hesitation,  we  shall  number  the  different  kinds  as  two. 

TheaeL  True, 
o/.y        Str.  Then,  now,  let  us  divide  the  &ntastic  art. 
T/ieaet.  Where  shall  we  make  the  diyiuon  ? 

Str.  There  is  one  kind  which  is  produced  by  instramenti, 
and  Hnother  in  which  the  creator  of  the  apparition  is  JiifiMwJf 
the  instrument. 

The(uL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Str,  When  any  one  makes  himself  appear  like  another  in  hii 
figure  or  in  his  voice,  imitation  is  the  name  for  this  part  of  the 
phantastic  art. 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  Let  this,  then,  be  named  the  art  of  mimicry,  and  this  the 
province  assigned  to  it ;  as  for  the  other  division,  we  are  wearj 
and  will  give  that  up,  leaving  to  some  one  else  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing and  naming  the  class. 

Theaet.  Let  us  do  as  you  say  —  assign  a  sphere  to  the  one, 
and  leave  the  other. 

Str,  There  is  a  further  distinction,  Theaetetus,  whidi  is  wor- 
thy of  our  consideration,  and  for  a  reason  which  I  will  tell  yon. 

Theaet.  Let  me  hear. 

Str.  There  are  some  who  imitate,  knowing  what  they  imitate, 
and  some  who  do  not  know.  And  what  line  of  distinction  can 
there  possibly  be  greater  than  that  which  divides  ignorance  from 
knowledge  ? 

Theaet.  There  can  be  no  greater. 

Str,  Whs  not  the  sort  of  imitation  of  which  we  spoke  just  now 
the  imitation  of  those  who  know  ?  He  who  imitates  yoa  woold 
surely  know  you  and  your  figure  ? 

Theaet.   He  would. 

Str.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  figure  or  form  of  jostioe 
or  of  virtue  in  general  ?    Are  we  not  well  aware  that  many  who. 
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having  110  knowledge,  have  nevertheless  a  sort  of  opioion  of  this, 
endeavor  to  make  their  seotimeot  or  opinion  appear  to  be  a 
reality  in  them,  which  they  embody  as  fiu*  as  thej  can  in  their 
words  aod  actions  ? 

Theaet,  Yes,  thnt  is  very  common* 

Sir.  And  do  they  always  tsA  in  their  attem|>t  to  be  thought 
just  when  they  are  not  ?     Is  not  the  very  opposite  rather  tme  ? 

7%e<ieL  The  very  opposite. 

Str,  Such  an  one,  then,  should  be  described  as  an  imitator 
wlio  L»  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  as  he  who  is  ignorant 
is  distingnished  from  him  who  knows  ? 

TheaeL  True. 

Str.  Can  we  find  a  suitable  name  for  each  of  them  ?  This 
is  clearly  not  an  easy  task ;  for  among  the  ancients  there  was 
some  confusion  of  ideas,  which  prevented  their  rightly  dividing 
genera  into  species,  and  no  one  ever  attempted  to  divide  them ; 
wherefore  there  is  uo  great  abundance  of  names,  and  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  distinctioo,  I  will  make  bold  to  call  the  imitation 
which  coexists  with  opinion,  the  imitation  of  appearance— that 
which  coexists  with  science  a  sort  of  sdentifio  or  historical 
imitation. 

Theaet  Granted. 

Str.  The  former  is  our  present  concern,  for  the  Sophist  was 
classed  with  imitators  indeed,  but  not  among  those  who  have 
knowledge. 

TheaeL  Very  true. 

Str.  Let  us,  then,  examine  our  imitator  of  appearance,  and 
see  whether  he  is  sound,  or  whether  there  is  any  deft  in  him. 

Theaet.  Let  us  examine  him. 

Str.  Indee^l,  there  is  a  very  considerable  cleft  in  him ;  for  if 
you  unfold  him  you  find  that  one  of  the  two  classes  of  imi-  ^^g 
tators  is  a  simple  being,  who  thinks  that  he  knows  that 
which  he  only  fancies  ;  the  other  sort  has  knocked  about  among 
arguments,  until  he  suspects  and  fears  that  he  is  ignorant  of  that 
which  to  the  many  he  pretends  to  know. 

TheaeL  There  are  certainly  these  two  kinds  which  yon  de- 
scribe. 

Str.  Shall  we  regard  one  as  the  simple  imitator  —  the  other 
as  the  dissembling  or  ironical  imitator  ? 

TheaeL  That  is  good. 

Str.  And  shall  we  further  speak  of  the  members  of  this  latter 
class  as  one,  or  as  two  ? 
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The€ut  Saj  joanelfl 

Str.  Upon  consideration,  then,  tliey  appemr  to  me  to  be  two; 
Uiere  is  the  dissembler,  who  hanuigiiee  a  multitude  in  puhlie  m 
a  long  speech,  and  the  dissembler,  who  iu  private  and  in  shart 
tpeeclies  compels  Uie  person  who  ia  oooveraiu^  with  him  to  ooa- 
trwdict  himself^ 

TkeaeL  What  yoa  say  is  most  trae. 

Str,  And  who  is  the  maker  of  the  long  speeches  ?  Is  be  the 
stsnesmaa  or  the  popelar  orator  2 

TktaeL  The  laUoE. 

Sir.  And  what  shall  we  osli  the  other?  Is  he  the  phikio- 
pher  or  the  Sophist  ? 

TTiecusL  The  philosopher  he  cannot  be,  as  upon  cm:  Tiew  bo 
is  ignorant ;  but  since  he  is  an  imiuitor  of  the  wise  he  will  ha?* 
a  name  which  is  formed  by  an  adaptation  of  the  word  <ro^o^ 
Wlmt  shall  we  name  hiin  ?  I  am  pretty  hure  that  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  terming  him  the  true  and  very  Sopliist. 

Str,  SUhU  we  bind  up  his  name  as  we  did  before,  making  a 
chain  from  one  end  to  the  other  ? 

T/ieaet.  By  all  meaus^ 

Str.  He,  tben,^  who  traces  the  pedigree  of  his  art  aa  follows: 
He  who,  belonging  to  the  conscious  or  dissembling'  sectiou  of 
the  art  of  making  contradictions,  is  sn.  imitator  of  appearance 
and  has  divided  off  from  the  fuitastical  branch  of  the  art  of 
inuLge  making  the  juggling  of  words,  which  is  a  creation  haman, 
and  not  divine  —  iiny  one  who  affirms  that  the  real  Sophist  is 
of  this  blood  and  lineage  will  say  the  ¥ery  truth. 

Theaet.  That  is  most  certain^ 

1  Bttding  r^  ^. 
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In  the  Phaedrus,  the  Bepnblic,  the  Fhilebus,  the  Parmenides, 
and  the  Sophist,  we  haye  oWrved  the  tendency  of  Plato  to  com* 
bine  two  or  more  subjects  or  different  aspects  of  the  same  subject  in 
a  single  dialogue.  And  in  his  later  writings  we  haye  remarked  a 
decline  of  style,  and  of  dramatic  power ;  the  characters  excite  little 
or  no  interest,  and  the  digressions  are  apt  to  overlay  the  main 
thesis ;  there  is  not  the  **  callida  janctura "  of  an  artistic  whole. 
Both  the  serious  discussions  and  the  jests  are  sometimes  out  of 
place.  The  invincible  Socrates  is  withdrawn  from  view ;  and  new 
foes  begin  to  appear  under  old  names.  Plato  is  noy  ^hjfifly  ^*^"" 
cemed,  not,wjtb  thft  n"g^"**^  ^^p^^'V^n^'^^*^^^  sophistry  of  the. 
schools  of  philosophy,  who  are  making  reasoning  impossible  ;  and  is 
^y  mem  out  of  the  regions  of  transcendental  speculation 
back  into  the  path  of  common  sense.  A  logical  or  psychological, 
phase  takes  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  in  his  mind.  He  is 
constantly  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  regular  classification,  and 
of  not  putting  words  in  the  place  of  things.  He  has  banished  the 
poets,  and  is  beginning  to  use  a  technical  language.  He  is  bitter 
and  satirical,  and  seems  to  be  sadly  conscious  of  the  realities  of 
human  life.  Yet  the  ideal  glory  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  not 
extinguished.  He  is  still  looking^  for  a  city  in  which  kinsrs  are 
eitherjhUogpphers  or  gods,     f  Co.  Laws.  718.^ 

Ine  PoUticus  exemplifies  these  remarks  more  than  any  of  the 
preceding  dialogues.  The  idea  of  the  king  or  statesman  and  the 
illustration  of  method  are  connected,  not  like  the  love  and  rhetoric 
of  the  Phaedrus,  by  '*  little  invisible  pegs,"  but  in  a  confused  and 
inartistic  manner,  which  fails  to  produce  any  impression  of  a  whole 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Plato  apologizes  for  his  tediousness, 
and  acknowledges  that  the  improvement  of  his  audience  has  been 
his  only  aim  in  some  of  his  digressions.  His  own  image  may  be 
used  as  a  motto  of  his  style;  like  an  inexpert  statuary  (p.  277),  he 
has  made  the  figure  or  outline  too  large,  and  is  unable  to  give  the 
proper  colors  or  proportions ;  he  b  always  making  mistakes  and 
correcting  them  —  this  appears  to  be  his  way  of  drawing  attention 
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to  commoii  dUlectieal  enron.    Tfce  Eleatie  

SopkUs  hi  no  approprUte  character,  mhi  appeara  only  as^thi  tfr 
|iutiu>r  of  a  po^ittaj^jgeai^iiijuie  gfeBBWilljy         wluAllw  H  *» 

Socrates  resennDles  bii  nameMke  in   UUuoJf  tnt  a   naaa     Ut 


dramatic  character  ia  so  eompletelj  foigoaen,  that  a  ^maal 
cnce  is  twice  made  to  discussions  in  the  Sophist*;  and  tfaia»  p«hip% 
is  the  stroDgest  ground  which  can  he  m^ged  for.  doubting  die  fMa> 
incness  of  the  work. . '  ftii«  when  wa  vmnmUmt  that  a  nailer  difr 
sion  is  made  in  the  Laws  (p.  739)  to  the  BepobUc,  we  aee  th«lAi 
entire  disregard  of  dramatic  propriety  is  not  always  a  safieMt 
reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  a  Platonic  writiog  (m 
tn/Hi). 

The  search  after  the  Sutesman  whieh  ia  eanied  oo,  lika  Aatrf 
the  Sophist,  by  the  wii>*iwMi  tf  j|j[;]|nrnniyi  girea  aa  opportoaitf  ir 
many  humorous  and  satirical  remarks.    As  in  the  Philebns,  wswl 
of  the  jests  are  mannered  and  labored :  lor  example,  the  torn  cf  the 
words  with  which  the  dialogue  opens ;  or  the  dnmay  joke 
-    roan  being  an  animal,  who  has  a  power  of  two-leet  — »  both 
^jire  8ug:gested  by  the  presence  of  Theodoras,    the 
I  There  u»  political  a»  well  as  logical  insight  in  reftising  to  admit  the 
I  division  of  mankind  into  HuUenes  and  Barbarians :  "  If  a  crane 
I  could  speak,  he  would  in  like  manner  oppose  men  and  *■*■— *^  ta 
l^^cranes."     The  pride  of  the  Hellene  is  further  hnmbled,  by  heiag 
o^pared  to  a  Phrygian  or  Lydian.     Plato  gloriea  in  this  8npai^ 
tiality  of  the  dialectical  method,  which  places  birda  in  joztaporidoa 
with  men,  and  the  king  side  by  side  with  the  bird-catcher ;  kfaig  or 
Termin-destroyer  are  objects  of  equal  interest  to  science.     TImm 
are  other  passaj^es  which  show  that  the  irony  of  Soeratea  was  a 
lesson  which  Plato  was  not  slow  in  learning ;   as,  for  example,  the 
passing  remark,  that  ^  ^^?  Kl^fT  *'*'^  '^^^^Mimfi"  rf  Wir  ^^y  aie  in 
their  breeding   and   ^nf^ti^^   YflifT   }V^  fry'^^JPhl^^^JJ  *  ^^^  ^ 
_^A  anticipauon  tuat  tne  rivals  of  the  king  wiH  be  found  ia  the  elaas  of 
y  servants  ;  or  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  priests,  who  axe  the  eataln 
lished  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  authorized  by  lair.     Noth- 
ing is  more  bitter  in  all  his  writings  than  his  comparison  of  tfai 
contemporary    politicians  to  lions,  centaurs,  sat3rrs,  and   other  au* 
mals  of  a  feebler  sort,   who  are  ever  changing  their   forma   and 
natures.     But,  as  in  the  Philebus  and  the  Sophist,  the  play  of 
humor  and  the  charm  of  poetry  have  departed,  never  to  retonu 

Still  the  Politicus  contains  a  higher  and  more  ideal  cooceptioa  of 
politics  than  any  other  of  Plato's  writings.      The   Mty,  qf  wLLA 

heaven  (Rep.  IX,),   is  here__drsorihed.^ae  a 
Paradisiacai  stato  of  huilijiii  jRJtieJj.     In  the  truest  sense  of  all,  the 


^^  8uclC5Igwemment  existed  in  a 

;  former  cycle  of  human  history ,'and  may  exist  again  when  the  gods 
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rcsiniie  their  care  of  maAkind.     In  a 

oT  government  is  that  which  has  scientific 

piSIe  16  their  SUbJedlST 

istic  G 

and 


senae^  the  tme  ftnrm 

erST 
nowTedi 


rher  than 


e  cliaracter- 

ng~dr  royal  person.     And- the  rule  of  a  man  fa  better 

w,  because  he  isTBCTCnroi^TjnWBnyfBPtBSTiir 

JSpair  of^ 
inding  a  true  ruler,  are  wniing  ta  "acquiesce  in  any  law  or  custom  ( 
which  will  sav^  them  from  the  caprice  of  individuals.     They  are 
ready  to  accept  any  of  the  six  forma  of  goTemment  which  prevail 
in  the  world.     To  the  Greek,  nrnnoi  waa  s  sacred  word,  bat  the' 
political  idealism  of  Plato  soars  into  lu  region  beyond ;  for  the  laws  hi 
he^would  substitute  the  intelligent  will  of  the  legislator^  "^EctueaSbn  c«, 
is  originally  to  implant  in  BCn^Mlls  a  seusie  uf  UBllL'  and  justice, 
which  is  the  divine  bond  of  States,  anit^the  lc|!;islator  is  to  e9ntrivo 
human  bonds,  by  which  dissimilar  natures  niay  H*  t«^i^^wi-_i^i.— i^^ 
riap^e  a^g  ^uppij^jj^^  {Ifftf^UifioiAg  nl^ni^y  another.     As  iir  the  Repub- 
lics fhe  government  of  philosophers,  the  causes  of  the  perversion  of 
States,  the  regulation  of  marriages,  are  still  the  political  problems 
with  which  Plato's  mind  is  occupied.     He  treats  them  more  slightly 
partly  because  the  dialogue  is  shorter,  and  also  because  the  disena- 
sion  of  them  is  perpetually  crossed  by  the  other  interest  of  dialectic^ 
which  has  begun  to  absorb  him. 

The  plan  of  the  Politicus  or  Statesman  may  be  briefly  sketched 
as  foUows :  (I)  By  a  process  of  division  and  subdivision  we  dis-  ^— 
cover  the  true  herdsman  or  king  of  men.  But  before  we  can 
rightly  distinguish  him  from  his  rivals,  we  must  view  him,  (2)  as  hj^ 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  ^«'"^"t1  anri'*'*t  '^-^l^*  tp*"  ^"'  ^»^*^'^''^'"  ♦^ 
distingulSR  the  dlVine  from  the  human  herdsman  or  shepherd  i  (S) 
and  besides  our  fable,  we  must  have  an  example ;  for  this  purpose 
we  will  select  the  art  or  weavin  j,  Whm  Will  have  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  kindreil  arts ;  and  then,  following  this  pattern,,  wk 
will  separate  the  king  from  his  subordinates  or  competitors :  (4) 
But  are  we  not  exceeding  all  due  limits :  and  is  there  not  a  measure 
of  all  arts  and  sciences,  ta  which  tlie  art  of  discourse  must  conform  ? 
There  is;  but  before  we  can  apply  this  measure,  we  must  know 
what  is  the  um  of  discourse :  and  our  discourse  only  aims  at  the 
dialectical  improvement  of  ourselves  and  others.  Having  maclu 
our  apolog}',  we  return  once  more  to  the  king  or  statesman,  aii  1 
proceed  to  contrast  him  with  pretenders  in  tbe  same  line  with  him, 
under  their  various  forms  of  government :  (5)  /  His  characteristic  is; 
that  _hfi  jilnnp  \<^  ^  f^Y^rxoik^^  which  is, 

enactments;  these  spring  out  of  tne  necessities  of  mankind,  when. 
theyaWi'lU  despair  of  finding  the  true  king :  (6)  The  sciences! 
which  are  most  akin  to  the  royal  are  the  sciences  of  the  general,  n 
the  judge,  the  orator,  which  minUter  to  him,  but  even  these  are  i 
subordinate  to  him :  (7)  Fixed  principles  are  implanted  by  educo- 
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tion,  mnd  the  kinj^  or  ■Utesnun  eompleies  tlie  politifl  web  \ff 
marryiiig  together  diwimilar  nrnturei^  the  eoungtMMU  and  the  tBB> 
perate,  the  bold  and  the  gentle,  who  m  the  warp  mnd  the  woof  of 
•ociety. 

The  ootline  maj  be  filled  up  ae  fbUowi :  — 


f^yu^^ 


I  have  reason  to  thank  jon,  Theodomi,  for  the  acquaintaiiee  of 
Theaetetui  and  the  Stranger.  TkeotL  And  joa  will  haTe  three 
timet  greater  reason  to  thank  me  when  thej  hare  delineated  the 
Statesman  and  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  Sophist.  Soc.  IXms  the 
great  geometrician  apply  the  same  measure  to  all  three  ?  Are  tfaej 
not  divided  by  an  interval  which  no  geometrical  ratio  can  eapiess  f 
Tkeod.  By  the  god  Ammon,  Socrates,  jou  are  right ;  and  I  am  gbd 
to  see  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  geometry.  Bat  befive  I 
retaliate,  I  must  request  the  Stranger  to  finish  the  argament.  •  .  . 
The  Stran^r  suirgests  that  Theaetetus  shall  be  allowed  to  rest,  and 
that  Socrates  the  younger  shall  respond  in  his  place;  Tlieodoms 
agrees  to  this,  and  Socrates  remai-ks  that  the  name  of  the  ooe  and 
the  face  of  the  other  give  him  a  right  to  claim  reladonahip 
them.  They  propose  to  take  the  Statesman  after  the  Sophist ; 
path  they  must  determine,  and  part  ofi*  all  other  ways,  stamping 
upon  them  a  single  negative  form  (cp.  Soph.  257).  ^ 

The  Stranger  begins  the  inquiry  by  making  a  division  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  into  theoretical  and  practical  —  the  one  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  knowledge,  and  the  other  with  action ;  arithmetic  and 
the  mathematical  sciences  are  examples  of  the  one,  and  carpenter- 
ing and  handicraft  arts  of  the  other  (cp.  Philebus,  55  fT.).  Under 
which  of  the  two  shall  we  place  the  Statesman?  Or  rather,  shall 
we  not  first  ask,  whether  the  king,  statesman,  master,  householder, 
practice  one  art  or  many  ?  The  adviser  of  a  physician  may  be  said 
to  have  medical  science,  and  tlie  adviser  of  a  king  to  have  royal 
science.  Hence  the  Statesman,  even  if  he  be  a  private  person,  is 
a  king,  and  there  is  one  science,  the  science  of  exercising  autbori^, 
which  embraces  all  these  names  and  functions.  And  this  science 
is  akin  to  knowledge  rather  than  to  action.  For  a  king  roles  not 
with  his  hands,  but  with  his  mind. 

But  theoretical  science  may  be  a  science  either  of  jnd^ng^  like 
arithmetic,  or  of  ruling  and  superintending,  like  that  of  the  architect 
or  master-builder.  And  the  science  of  a  king  is  of  the  latter  na- 
ture —  his  is  an  underived  and  uncontrolled  power ;  and  by  this  he 
is  distin'^uished  from  heralds,  prophets,  and  other  inferior  officers. 
He  is  the  wholesale  dealer  in  command,  and  the  herald,  prophet, 
etc.,  retail  his  commands  to  others.  A<i^ain,  a  ruler  is  concerned 
with  the  production  of  some  object,  and  objects  may  be  divided  into 
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liviag  and  lifeleas,  and  rulers  into  the  rulers  of  living  and  lifeless 
objects*  And  the  king  is  not  like  the  master-builder,  concerned 
with  lifeless  matter,  but  has  the  task  of  managing  living  animals. 
And  the  tending  of  living  animals  may  be  either  a  tending  of  indi- 
viduals, or  a  managing  of  herds.  And  the  Statesman  is  not  a 
groom,  but  a  herdsman,  and  his  art  may  be  called  either  the  art  of 
managing  the  herd,  or  the  art  of  common  management:  which 
do  you  prefer  ?  **  No  matter.**  Very  good,  Socrates,  and  if  you 
are  not  too  particular  about  words  yon  will  be  all  the  richer  some 
day  in  true  wisdom.  How  could  yon  subdivide  the  herdsman's  art  ? 
"  I  should  say,  that  there  is  one  management  of  men,  and  another  of 
beasts."  Very  good,  but  you  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  to 
man.  All  divisions  which  are  rightly  made  should  cut  dirough  the 
middle ;  if  you  attend  to  this  rule,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  classes.  ''I  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  my  mistake." 
Your  division  was  like  a  division  of  the  human  race  into  Hellenes 
and  Barbarians,  or  into  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  and  all  other  na- 
tions ;  or  like  a  division  of  number  into  ten  thousand  and  all  other 
numbers,  instead  of  dividing  number  into  odd  and  even,  or  the 
human  race  into  male  and  female.  And  I  should  like  you  to  ob- 
serve further,  that  though  I  maintain  a  class  to  be  a  part,  there  is 
no  similar  necessity  for  a  part  to  be  a  class.  But  to  return  to  your 
division,  you  spoke  of  men  and  animals  as  two  classes  —  the  second 
of  which  you  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  beasts. 
Now  suppose  that  an  intelligent  crane  were  to  make  a  division  of  \ 
animals ;  he  would  put  cranes  into  a  class  by  themselves  for  their  / 
special  glory,  and  jumUe  together  all  others,  including  man,  in  the 
class  of  beasts,  lliat  is  a  sort  of  error  which  we  can  only  escape 
by  a  more  regular  subdivision.  The  whole  class  of  animals  has 
been  already  subdivided  by  us  into  wild  and  tame,  but  political 
science  is  only  concerned  with  tame  animals  in  flocks ;  and  we  for- 
got this  in  our  hurry  to  arrive  at  man,  and  found  by  experience,  as 
the  proverb  says,  that  '*  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed." 

And  now  let  us  begin  again  at  the  art  of  managing  herds.  You 
have  probably  heard  of  the  fish-preserves  in  the  Nile  and  in  the 
ponds  of  the  great  king,  and  of  the  nurseries  of  geese  and  cranes  in 
Thessaly.  l^ere  appears  then  to  be  a  new  division  into  the  rear- 
ing or  management  of  land-herds  or  of  water-herds :  I  need  not 
say  with  which  the  king  is  concerned.  And  land-herds  may  be 
divided  into  walking  and  flying ;  and  every  idiot  knows  that  the 
political  animal  is  a  pedestrian.  At  this  point  we  may  take  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  road,  and  as  we  are  already  near  the  end,  I  see  no 
harm  in  taking  the  longer,  which  is  the  way  of  mesotomy,  and  ac- 
cords with  the  principle  which  we  were  laying  down.  The  tame, 
walking,  herding  animal,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  the 
homed  and  the  hornless,  and  the  king  is  concerned  with  the  horn- 
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less ;  and  these  w^n  may  be  snbdiTiiled  into  animmls  hftving  or  101 
having  cloven  fiH^t,  or,  mixing  or  not  mixing  the  breed;  and  the 
king  or  state^mnn  has  thn  care  of  animals  which  hmve  not  doves 
feet,  and  which  do  not  mix  die  breed.  And  now,  if  we  omit  dogi^ 
who  can  hanlly  be  said  to  herd,  I  think  that  we  have  only  two 
species  left  which  remain*  undivided :  and  how  are  we  to  divida 
them  ?  To  jreometricians,  like  you  and  Thea^tetae,  I  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  explainin<;  that  man  is  a  diameter,  having  a  power  of 
two  fttft ;  and  the  power  of  other  animals  being  the  doable  of  two 
feet,  may  be  said  to  be  the  diameter  of  our  diameter.  There  is 
another  excellent  jest  which  I  spy  in  these  diriiuons.  Men  and 
binls  are  both  bipeds,  and  human  beings  are  running  a  race  with 
the  airiest  and  freest  of  creation,  in  which  they  arc  far  behind  thdr 
competitors ;  this  is  a  great  joke,  ami  there  is  a  still  better  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  binl-taker  and  the  king,  who  may  be  sees 
s<*amperin^  after  them.  For,  as  wo  were  remarking  in  the  Sophist, 
the  dialectical  mcthotl  is  no  respocter  of  persons.  But  we  might 
li.iV4'  pi'ocoi'diMl.  as  I  was  saying,  by  another  and  a  shorter  road. 
Then  we  should  have  bi*gun  by  dividing  land  animals  into  bipeds 
and  qu:uirupeds,  and  hi{>eds  into  winged  and  wmcrless ;  and  we 
mi<j;ht  have  taken  the  Statesman  and  set  him  over  the  ** 
plunus*'  and  put  the  reins  of  ^^overnmeni  into  his  hands. 

Ilvre  let  us  sum  up :  The  science  of  pure  knowledge  had  a  part 
which  was  the  science  of  command,  and  this  had  a  part  which  was 
a  science  of  wholesome  command ;  and  this  again  was  divided  into 
the  management  of  animals,  and  subdivided  into  the  manaorcment  of 
animals  in  henU.  and  a;riin  into  land  animals,  and  these  into  horn- 
less, and  these  into  bipeds  :  and  so  at  la.«t  we  arrived  at  man,  and 
found  the  political  and  royal  science.  And  yet  we  have  not  clearly 
distinvpiished  the  political  shepherd  from  his  rivals.  No  one  would 
think  of  usurping;  the  preroiratives  of  the  ordinary  shepherd,  who  on 
all  hands  U  a'*mitte<l  to  be  the  trainer,  match-maker,  doctor,  musi^ 
cian  of  his  liock.  But  thiti  is  otherwise  with  the  royal  shepherd, 
who  h:is  nunilMM'less  comfjetitor^,  from  whom  he  must  be  distin- 
guishetl ;  there  are  merchants,  husbandmen,  physicians,  who  will  all 
claim  to  be  sheph<*rds.  I  think  that  we  can  best  distinguish  him  by 
having  recourse  to  a  famous  old  tradition,  which  may  amuse  aa  well 
as  instruct  us :  the  narrative  is  perfectly  true,  although  the  skepti- 
cism of  mankind  is  prone  to  doubt  the  tales  of  old.  You  have  heard 
what  happene<l  in  the  quarrel  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes  ?  *•  You 
mean  al)out  tht*  irolden  lamb  ?  "  No,  not  that ;  but  another  part  of 
the  story,  which  tells  how  the  sun  and  stars  once  arose  in  the  west 
and  set  in  the  east,  and  that  the  god  reversed  their  motion,  as  a 
witness  to  the  ri^ht  of  Atreus.  "  There  is  such  a  story."  And  no 
doubt  you  have  lie.inl  of  the  empire  of  Cronos  and  of  the  earth-born 
men  ?  The  origin  of  thi.'se  and  the  like  i>tories  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tale  which  I  am  :iliout  to  nniTate. 
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There  was  a  time  when  God  went  round  with  the  world,,  but  at 
the  completion  of  a  certain  cycle  he  lei  go ;  and  the  worid,  of  neoea- 
sit/i  turned  back,  and  went  round  the  other  way.  For  divine 
things  alone  are  unchangeable ;  bat  the  earth  and  heaTena,  although 
endowed  with  many  glories,  hare  a  body,  and  are  therefore  liable  to 
perturbation.  In  the  case  of  the  world,  the  perturbation  is  very 
slij^ht,  and  amounts  only  to  a.  rerersal  of  motion.  For  the  lord  <^ 
moving  things  is  alone  self-moved ;  neither  can  piety  allow  that  he 
goes  at  one  time  in  one  direction  and  at  another  time  in  another ; 
or  that  God  has  given  the  universe  opposite  motions ;  or  that  there 
are  two  gods  contending  for  preeminence  in  the  motion  of  the  wwld. 
fiat  the  truth  is,  that  there  are  two  cycles  of  the  world,  and  in  one 
of  them  the  universe  is  governed  by  an  immediate  Providence,  and 
receives  life  and  immortality,  and  in  the  other  is  let  go  again,  and 
has  a  reverse  action  during  infinite  ages.  This  new  action  is  spon* 
taneous,  and  is  maintained  by  exquisite  perfection  of  balance  —  the 
greatest  of  bodies  moving  on  the  smallest  pivot.  All  changes  in  the 
heaven  affect  the  animal  world,  and  this  bein^  the  greatest  of  them, 
has  been  most  destructive  to  men  and  animals.  Few  of  them  sur- 
vived ;  and  on  these  a  mighty  change  passed.  For  their  life  was 
reversed  like  the  motion  of  the  world,  and  first  of  all  coming  to  a  %^ 
stand  then  quickly  returned  to  youth  and  beauty.  The  white  locka 
of  the  aged  became  black ;  the  cheeks  of  the  bearded  man  were  re> 
stored  to  their  youth  and  fineness ;  the  young  men  grew  softer  ajid 
smaller^and,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  children  in  mind  as  well  Its  ^ 
Ixxly,  began  to  vanish  away  ;  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died 
by  violence,  in  a  few  moments  underwent  a  parallel  change  and  dis- 
appeared. In  that  cycle  of  existence  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
procreation  of  animals  fix>m  one  another,  but  they  were  bom  of  the 
earth,  and  of  this  our  ancestors,  who  came  into  being  immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
have  preserved  the  recollection.  Such  traditions  are  often  now  un- 
duly discredited,  and  yet  they  may  be  proved  by  internal  evidence. 
For  observe  how  consistent  the  narrative  is ;  as  the  old  returned  to  • 
youth,  so  the  dead  returned  to  life ;  the  wheel  <^  their  existence 
having  been  reversed,  they  rose  again  in  the  opposite  order  :  a  few 
only  were  reserved  by  God  for  another  destiny.  Such  was 
gin  of  the  eartb-bom  men.  ^ 

^^  And  is  this  cycle,  of  which  yoa  are  speaking,  the  reign  of 
Cronos,  or  our  present  state  of  existence  ?  "  No,  Socrates,  that 
blessed  and  spontaneous  life  belongs  not  to  this,  but  to  the  previous 
state,  in  which  Grod  was  the  governor  of  the  whole  world,  and  there 
were  other  gods  who  ruled  over  parts  of  the  world,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  certain  places.  They  were  shepherds  of  men  and  animals, 
each  of  them  sufficing  for  those  of  whom  he  had  the  care.  And 
there  was  no  violence  among  them,  or  war,  or  devouring  of  one 
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Another.  I  hare  spoken  of  this  ipontaneons  lifis,  beeaase  in 
flays  Go<l  ruled  over  man ;  he  was  to  man  what  man  now  it  lo  thi 
aniinaN.  Under  hin  government  there  were  no  estates,  or  priTHe 
I>04«essions,  or  families  ;  but  the  earth  producod  a  snfli^encj  «f  all 
thin^  and  men  were  bom  oat  of  the  earth,  harin*'  no  traditioBi 
of  the  past ;  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  was  iwiMj  thsf 
took  no  thouisht  for  raiment,  and  had  no  beds,  bat  lired  *"d  dwdit 
in  the  open  air.  -    .  ^ 

Such  was  the  life  of  Cronos,  and  the  life  of  Zens  is  our  ova. 
Tell  me,  which  is  the  happier  of  the  two  ?     Or  rather,  •*»^n  j  i^Q 
you  that  this  depends  on  how  the  children   of  Cronos  nsed  tUr 
time  ?    If,  having  this  boundless  leisure,  and  the  power  of  diseoarsnt 
not  only  with  one  another  but  with  the  animals,  they  h^  enipkijed 
these  advantages  with  a  view  to  philosophy,  {fathering  from  enrj 
nature  some  addition  to  their  store  of  knowledge,  —  or  agaiin,  if  tfasr 
had  merely  eaten  and  drunk,  and  told  stories  to  one  another,  ^»h  ^ 
the  beasts  ;  in  either  case,  I  say,  there  would  be  no  dilficultv  in  an- 
swering the  quejttion.     But  as  nobody  knows  which  tliejr  did,  the 
question  must  remain  unanswered.     And  here  is  the  point  of  mr 
tale.    In  the  fullne.ss  of  time,  when  the  earth-bom  men  had  all 
awiiy,  the  ruler  of  the  universe  let  go  the  helm,  and  became  a 
tator ;  and  destiny  and  passion  swayed  the  world.      At  the 
inst;int  .ill  the  inferior  deities  gave  up  their  hold;  the  whole  nni- 
verso  rebounded,  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  utter  mia 
of  all  manner  of  animals.     Afler  a  while  the  tumult  cea8ed,^uid  the 
universal  creature  settled  down  in  his   accustomed  course,  having 
authority  over  all  other  creatures,  and  following  the  instructions  of 
lii.s  God  and  Father,  at  first  more  precisely,  afterwards  with  less  ex- 
actness.    The  reason  of  tlie  tiilling  od*  was  the  disengagement  of  a 
former  chaos  ;  "  a  muddy  vesture  of  decay  "  was  a  part  of  his  origi- 
nal nature,  out  of  which  he  was  brought  by  his  Creator,  under  whose 
immediate  guidance  while  he  remained  in  that  former  cycle,  the  evil 
was  minimized  and  the  good  increased  to  the  utmost     And  in  the 
•    beginning  of  the  new  cycle  all  was  well  enough,  but  as  time  went 
^    on,  discord  entered  in ;  at  length  the  good  was  minimized  and  the 
evil  everywhere  diffused,  and   there  was  a  danger  of  universal  ruin. 
/TThcn  the  Creator,  seeing  the  world  in  great  straits,  and  fearing  *h^t 
\  chao<«  and  infinity  would  come  again,  in  his  tender  care  again  placed 
V  himself  at  the  helm  and  restored  order,  and  made  the  world  immor- 
\.il  and  imperishable.     Once  more  the  cycle  of  life  and  generation 
was  reversed ;  the  infants  grew  into  young  men,  and  the  younig  men 
became  gray-hea<led ;  no  longer  did  the  animals  spring  out  of  the 
e.arth ;  the  parts  of  the  world,  like  the  whole,  were  in  future  to  be 
self-created.     At  first  the  case  of  men  was  very  hopeless  and   piti-> 
able ;  for  thoy  were  alone  among  the  wild  beasts,  and  had  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  for  existence  without  arts  or  knowledge,  and  had  no 
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fboci,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  any.  That  was  the  time  when 
Prometheus  broaghi  them  fire,  Hephaestus  and  Athene  gare  them 
arts,  and  other  gods  brought  them  seeds  and  plants;  and  out  of 
these  human  life  was  framed,  for  men,  like  the  unirerse,  were  lefl  to 
themselTes,  and  ordered  thdr  own  ways :  liring  in  one  cycle  after 
one  manner,  and  in  another  cycle  aficr  another  manner. 

.  £nough  of  the  myth,  which  may  show  us  tw^  frmr«  ^f  irhfrh  imt 
werfTgnfliy  in  our  accouni  of  tJie  kin|;^.  The  first  and  grand  error 
was  in  cn^8ill|{  a  goo,  wno  oeiongs  to  tke  other  cycle,  instead  of  a 
man  for  our  king ;  there  was  a  lesser  error  also  in  our  failure  to  de- 
fine the  nature  of  the  royal  fhnctions.  Hie  myth  gave  us  only  the 
image  of  a  diyine  shepherd,  whereas  the  statesmen  and  kings  of  our 
own  day  very  much  resemble  their  subjects  in  education  and  breed- 
ing. On  retracing  our  steps  we  find  that  we  gave  too  narrow  a 
designation  to  the  art  which  was  concerned  with  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals in  flocks.  This  would  apply  to  all  shepherds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Statesman  ;  but  if  we  say  managing  or  tending  animals, 
the  term  would  include  him  as  welL  Having  remodeled  the  name, 
we  may  subdivide  as  before,  first  separating  the  human  firom  the 
divine  shepherd  or  manager.  Then  we  may  subdivide  the  human 
art  of  governing  into  the  government  of  willing  and  unwilling  sub- 
jects —  royalty  and  tyranny  —  which  are  the  extreme  opposites  of 
one  another,  although  we  in  our  simplici^  have  hitherto  confi>unded 
them. 

And^et  the  figure  of  the  king  is  still  defective.  We  have  taken 
up  a  lump  of  fable,  and  have  used  more  than  we  needed.  Lake  stat- 
uaries, we  have  overdone  the  features,  and  shall  lose  time  in  reduc- 
ing them.  Or  our  mythus  may  be  compared  to  a  picture,  which  is 
well  drawn  in  outline,  but  is  not  yet  enlivened  by  color.  And  to 
intelligent  persons  language  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  better  instrument 
of  description  than  any  picture.  **  But  what.  Stranger,  is  the  de- 
ficiency of  which  you  speak  ? "  No  great  thing  can  be  made  clear 
without  an  example ;  every  man  seems  to  know  all  things  in  a  dream, 
and  to  know  nothing  when  he  is  awake.  And  the  nature  of  exam- 
ple can  only  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  Children  are  taught  to 
read  by  placing  the  letters  which  they  do  not  know  side  by  side 
with  those  which  they  know,  nntil  they  learn  to  recognize  them  in 
all  their  combinations.  Example  comes  into  use  when  we  identiQr 
something  unknown  with  that  which  is  known,  and  form  a  common 
notion  of  both  of  them.  Like  the  child  who  is  learning  his  letttxs, 
the  soul  recognizes  some  of  the  first  elements  of  things,  and  then 
again  is  at  fault  and  unable  to  recognize  them  when  they  are  trans- 
lated into  the  difficult  language  of  facts.  Let  us,  then,  take  an 
example,  which  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  example,  and  will  also 
assist  us  in  distinguishing  the  nature  of  tlie  political  science,  and 
separating  the  true  king  fix>tn  his  rivals  by  the  light  of  an  humble 
instance,  which  wc  may  hereafter  transfer  to  the  king. 
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I  win  «e!crt  the  example  of  ■emtuig. 

of  wool.  la  tbe  fint  pUce,  all  powcwic 
preveTiure:  of  the  prereative  aort  are  FpeOa 
and  homan.  and  also  defenset.  and 
■rreens,  and  scretrns  are  Teilj  and  also 
cold,  and  dtrfen«e9  against  heat  and  eold  an 
and  corerin^  are  blankeu  or  puaeuta, 
piece  or  in  manj  ;  and  of  theie  latter, 
are  fastened,  and  of  these  again  aooM  are  aada  of  fifana  of  phata 
and  aome  of  hair,  and  of  tfaeae  kniw  are  cenemcd  vish  wwtmt  aad 
earth,  and  some  are  fastened  with  their  o«a  aatorial ;  tlieae  ara 
called  clothes,  and  are  made  bf  the  art  of  eloduag'v  firmi  which  die 
art  of  weaving  differs  onlr  in  name,  as  the  politicai  dificn  fnm  tha 
rornl  science.  Tlius  we  have  dmwn  several  distiiiedona,  baft  aa  yal 
hare  not  distin^iished  the  wearing  of  garmenta  ftooa  the  kindred 
and  cooperative  arts.  For  the  first  process  to  whieh  the  mmtcrial  ia 
subjected  is  the  oppo5ite  of  wearing — I  mean  carding:  And  iht 
art  of  cardin;*,  and  the  whole  art  of  the  fuller  and  the  mender,  are 
concerned  with  the  treatment  and  prodoction  of  clothes  aa  well  as 
the  art  of  weaving.  Again,  there  are  the  aits  which  mnke  the 
weaver's  tools.  And  if  we  say  that  the  wearer's  art  is  the  greatest 
and  noUesC  of  those  which  have  to  do  with  woollen  garmenta,  —  thi% 
although  true,  is  net  sufficiently  distinct ;  because  these  othc 
require  to  be  cleared  away.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  bj  regidar 
There  are  causal  or  principal,  and  codperadre  or  8iilfft*dumte 
arts.  To  tlie  caudal  class  belong  the  arts  of  washing  end  mending 
of  carriing  and  spinning  the  threads,  and  the  other  arts  of  working 
In  wool ;  these  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  fidling  mider  the  two  great 
categories  of  composition  and  division.  Carding  is  of  the  latter 
sort.  But  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  that  part  of  the  art  of  wool- 
working  which  composes,  and  of  which  one  kind  twists  and  the 
other  interlaces  the  threads,  whether  the  firmer  texture  of  the  warp 
or  the  looser  texture  of  the  woof.  These  are  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  the  orderly  composition  of  them  forms  a  woollen  garment. 
And  the  art  which  presides  over  these  operationa  ia  the  art  of 
weaving. 

But  why  did  we  go  through  all  this,  instead  ci  saying  at  once 
that  weaving  is  the  art  of  entwining  the  warp  and  the  woof?  In 
order  that  our  labor  may  not  seem  to  be  in  rain,  I  must  explain  the 
whole  nature  of  excess  and  defect.  There  are  two  arts  of  measur- 
ing :  one  is  concerned  with  relative  size,  and  the  other  has  zefei^ 
ence  to  a  standard  of  what  is  meet  The  diflference  between  good 
and  evil  is  the  difference  between  a  mean  or  measure  and  exceaa  or 
tlefeot.  All  thintrs  require  to  be  compared,  not  only  with  one  an- 
other, but  with  the  mean,  and  without  this  there  would  be  no  beauty 
niui  no  art,  whether  the  art  of  the  Statesman  or  the  art  of  weaving, 
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or  snj  other ;  for  all  the9«>  arts  guard  against  exceM  or  defect,  not 
aa  imaginary,  but  as  real  eyils. .  This  we  mast  endeaTor  to  prove,  if 
the  arts  are  to  exist,  just  as  we  endearored  to  show  in  the  Sophist 
that  not-being  had  an  existence ;  and  the  proof  of  this  will  be  a 
harder  piece  of  work  than  that  was.  At  present  I  am  content  with 
the  indirect  proof  that  the  existence  of  such  a  standard  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  arts.  Standard  or  measure,,  which  we  are 
now  applying  to  the  arts,  may  be  some  day  required  with  a  view  to 
the  demonstration  of  abaolate  truth. 

'-We  may  now  divide  this  art  of  measurement  into  two  jMurts ; 
placing  in  the  one  part  all  the  arts  which  measure  the  relative  size 
or  number  of  objects,  and  ia  the  other  all  those  which  depend  upon 
a  mean  or  standard*  Many  accomplished  men  say  that  the  art  of 
measurement  is  universal^and  is  not  restricted  to  the  arts;  but  these 
persons  are  unaccustomed  to  distinguish  classes,  and  jumble  together 
in  one  the  ^  more  "  and  the  *^  too  much,"  which  are  very  different 
things.  Whereas  the  right  way  is  to  find  the  difference  of  classest 
and  to  comprehend  the  things  which  have  any  affinity  under  the 
same  class. 

I  will  make  one  more  observaUon  by  the  way.  When  a  pupil  at 
a  school  is  asked  the  letters  which  make  up  a  particular  word,  is  he 
not  asked  with  a  view  to  his  knowing  the  same  letters  in  all  words  ? 
Anil  our  inquiry  about  the  Statesman  in  like  manner  is  intended, 
not  only  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  politics,  but  of  philosophy 
generally.  Still  less  would  any  one  analyze  the  nature  of  weaving 
for  its  own  sake.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting  sensible  ink- 
ages,  but  the  greatest  and  noblest  troths  have  no  outward  form 
adapted  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  are  only  revealed  in  thought. 
And  all  that  we  are  now  saying  is  said  for  the  sake  of  them.  I 
make  these  remarks,^  because  I  want  you  to  get  rid  of  any  impression^ 
that  our  discussion  about  weaving  and  about  the  reversal  of  the 
universe,  or  the  other  diseuasion  about  the  Sophist  and  not-being 
were  tedious  and  irrelevant.  Please  to  observe  that  they  can  only 
be  fidriy  judged  when  compared  with  what  is  meet}  and  yet  not 
with  what  is  meet  for  producing  pleasure^  nor  even  meet  for  m^lring 
discoveries,  but  for  the  great  end  of  developing  the  dialectical 
method,  and  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  auditors.  He  who  censures 
us  should  prove  diat,  if  our  words  had  been  fewer,  they  would  have 
been  better  calculated  to  make  us  dialecticians^ 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  king  or  Statesman,  and  transfer  to 
him  the  example  of  weaving.  The  royal  art  has  been  separated 
from  that  of  other  herdsmen,  but  not  fh>m  the  causaL  and  coopera- 
tive arts  which  exist  in  States ;  these  flo  not  admit  of  dichotomy, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  carved  neatly,  like  the  limbs  of  a  victim, 
not  into  more  parts  than  are  necessary.  And  first  we  have  a  large 
class   (1)  of  instruments,  which  includes  almost  every  tiling  in  the 
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worl-! :  from  thefie  nur  be  puted  off  (9)  Teaiels  vliieh  M  fiiari 
for  the  preferration  of  tkinvs,  moitt  or  dry,  in  the  fire  or  ooi  of  tb 
fire.  The  royal  or  poliiical  wt  has  nochinz  to  do  widi  ibem,  nj 
more  than  with  the  arts  of  makiog  (S)  Tehidea,  or  (4)  deAHK^ 
whether  dresses,  or  anni.  or  walls,  or  (5)  omameata,  wfaedier  p> 
tures  or  other  playthings,  as  dier  may  be  fiUj  ealled,  fir  diej  Ian 
DO  serioas  use.  Then  (6)  diere  are  the  arta  which  fbniish  gold, 
silver,  wood.  b2i^.  and  other  materials  which  fthA^^H  hare  beea  pS 
]ir<t :  these,  azain.  hare  no  eoncem  with  the  kinglj  m*******^  ;  nj 
more  than  the  arts.  (7)  which  provide  fiiod  and  aoarishiiieiit  fir  da 
hum.ia  body,  and  which  fiuniah  occnpatioii  to  the  hmbantf— i 
huntsman,  docior.  cook,  and  the  like,  but  ooC  to  the  king  or  Stal» 
man.  Besides  these  seren  classes,  there  are  amall  things,  sndi  n 
coisf,  seals,  stamps,  which  may  with  a  little  Tiolence  be  comp** 
handed  in  the  class  of  implemenu  or  oraamenta.  Under  the  pi^ 
ceding  seven  heads  every  species  of  property  may  be  arranged  with 
the  exception  of  animals.  —  but  these  have  been  alreadv  incloded  ii 
the  art  of  tondin^  hen  is.  There  remains  only  the  class  of  slam 
or  minisicrf.  amon^:  whom  I  expect  that  the  real  rivals  of  the  king 
will  be  di«i*overt:^i.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  veritable  slave  bong^ 
wiih  money,  nor  of  the  hirelinsr  who  lets  himself  oat  for  serricei 
nor  of  the  trader  or  merchant,  who  at  best  can  onlv  lav  claim  to 
economical  and  not  to  royal  science.  Nor  am  I  referring  to  go^ 
em  men  t  o£cials.  such  as  heralds  and  scribe^  finr  these  are  only  the 
servants  of  the  rulers,  and  not  the  rulers  themselves.  I  adftit  that 
there  may  be  something  Strang  in  any  servants  pretending  to  be 
mastt-rs.  but  I  hardly  think  that  I  could  have  been  wrong  in  inp* 
p<.-t<ing  that  the  principal  claimants  to  the  throne  will  be  of  thb 
class.  Let  us  try  once  more :  there  are  diviners  and  priests,  who 
are  full  of  pride  and  prerogative :  these,  as  the  law  declares,  know 
how  to  crive  srit^s  to  the  eods  which  gain  a  corresponding  ^miwiftl 
of  bles<in::«  tor  men.  and  in  many  parts  of  Hellas  the  duty  of  per- 
forming solemn  sacridces  is  assigned  to  the  chief  magistrate,  as  at 
Athens,  to  the  king  Archon.  At  last,  then,  we  have  fi>und  a  traee 
of  those  whom  we  were  seeking.  But  still  they  are  only  servants 
and  ministers. 

And  who  are  these  who  next  come  into  view  in  various  forms  of 
men  and  animals  and  other  monsters  appearing  —  lions  and  centaon 
and  sat\TS  —  who  are  these  ?  I  did  not  know  them  at  first,  fir 
evury  one  looks  strance  when  he  is  unexpected.  But  now  I  recog- 
nize the  politician  and  his  troop,  the  chief  of  Sophists,  the  most 
accomplished  of  wizards,  who  must  be  carenilly  di:*tinguished  from 
the  true  kin'j  or  Statesman.  And  here  I  will  interpose  a  question : 
What  are  the  true  forms  of  government?  Are  they  not  threes- 
monarchy,  oliz:irchy.  and  democracy  ?  and  the  distinctions  of  free- 
dom  and  coiiipul^iion,  law  and  no  law,  poverty  and  riches    expand 
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these  three  into  six.  Monarchy  may  be  divided  into  royalty  and 
tyranny ;  oligarchy  into  aristocracy  and  plutocracy :  and  in  democ- 
racy there  ia  law  and  no  law,  two  things  ezprpssed  by  one  word. 
But  are  any  of  these  governments  worthy  of  the  name?  Is  not 
government  a  science,  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  scientific  govern- 
ment is  secured  by  the  rulers  being  many  or  few,  rich  ot  poor,  or 
by  the  rule  being  compulsory  or  voluntary  ?  Can  the  many  attain 
to  science  ?  In  no  Hellenic  ci^  are  there  ^j  good  draught-play- 
ers, and  certainly  there  are  not  as  many  kings,  tot  by  kings  we  mean 
all  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  political  science.  A  true  gov- 
ernment must  therefore  be  the  government  of  one,  or  of  a  few. 
And  they  may  govern  us  either  with  or  without  law,  and  whether 
they  are  poor  or  rich,  and  however  they  govern,  provided  they 
govern  on  some  scientific  principle,  —  tfaAt  makes  no  difference. 
And  as  the  physician  may  cure  us  with  our  will,  or  against  our 
will,  and  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  burning,  bleeding,  lowering, 
fattening,  if  he  only  proceeds  scientificially ;  so  the  true  governor 
may  reduce  or  fatten  or  bleed  the  body  corporate,  while  he  acts 
according  to  the  rules  of  wisdom,  and  with  a  view  to  the  good  of 
the  State,  whether  according  to  law  or  without  law. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  notion,  that  there  can  be  good  government 
without  law." 

I  must  explain  :  law-making  certainly  is  the  business  of  a  king ; 
and  yet  the  best  thing  of  all  is,  not  that  the  law  should  rule,  but 
that  the  king  should  rule,  for  the  varieties  of  circumstances  are 
endless,  and  no  simple  or  universal  rule  can  suit  them  all,  or  last 
forever.  The  law  is  just  an  ignorant  brute  ci  a  tyrant,  who  insists 
always  on  his  commands  being  fulfilled,  under  all  circumstances. 
*^  Then  why  have  we  laws  at  all  ?  **  I  will  answer  that  question  by 
asking  you  whether  the  training  master  gives  a  different  discipline 
to  each  of  his  pupils,  or  whether  he  has  a  general  rule  of  diet  and 
exercise  which  is  suited  to  the  constitutions  of  the  majority  ?  ^  The 
latter."  The  legislator,  too,  is  obliged  to  lay  down  general  laws, 
and  cannot  enact  what  is  exactly  suitable  to  each  particular  case. 
He  cannot  be  sitting  at  every  man's  side  all  his  life,  and  prescribe 
for  him  the  minute  particulars  of  his  du^,  and  therefore  he  is  com- 
pelled to  impose  on  himself  and  others  the  restriction  of  a  written 
law.  Let  me  suppose  now,  that  a  physician  ot  trainer,  having  left 
directbns  for  his  patients  or  pupils,  goes  into  a  fiur  country,  and 
comes  back  sooner  that  he  intended ;  owing  to  some  unexpected 
change  in  the  weather,  the  patient,  or  pupil  seems  to  require  a  dif* 
ferent  mode  of  treatment :  would  he  persist  in  his  old  commands, 
under  the  idea  that  all  others  are  noxious  and  heterodox  ?  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  science,  would  not  such  regulations  be  ridiculous  ? 
And  if  the  legislator,  or  another  like  him,  comes  back  firom  a  fiur 
country,  is  he  to  be  prohibited  from  altering  hb  own  laws  ?     The 
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common  people  say :  Let  a  man  persuade  the  city  first,  and  them  lei 
him  impose  new  laws.  Bat  is  a  physician  only  to  core  his  patients 
by  persuasion,  and  not  by  force  ?  Is  he  a  worse  physician  who 
uses  a  little  gentle  violence  in  cfiecting  the  cure  ?  Or  shall  we  say, 
that  the  violence  is  jnst,  if  exercised  by  a  rich  man,  and  nnjosl,  \k 
by  a  poor  man  ?  Hay  not  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  with  ot  withool 
law,  and  whether  the  citizens  like  or  not,  do  what  is  fiir  their  good  T 
The  pilot  saves  the  lives  of  his  citizens,  not  by  laying  down  mlesi 
but  by  making  his  art  a  law,  and,  like  him,  the  true  governor  has  a 
strength  of  art  which  is  superior  to  the  law.  -  This  is  scientific  gov- 
ernment, and  all  others  are  imitations  only.  Yet  no  great  number 
of  persons  can  attain  to  this  science.  And  hence  follows  an  im- 
portant result.  The  best  course  of  politicians  is  to  assert  the  invio- 
lability of  the  law,  which,  though  not  the  best  thing  possible,  is  best 
for  the  imperfect  condition  of  man.  I  will  explain  my  meaning  by 
an  illustration :  — 

Suppose  that  mankind,  indignant  at  the  rogueries  and  caprices 
of  physicians  and  pilots,  call  together  an  assembly,  in  which  all  who 
like  may  speak,  the  skilled  as  well  as  the  unskilled,  and  that  in  their 
assembly  they  make  decrees  fiur  regulating  the  practice  of  navigation 
and  medicine  which  are  to  be  binding  on  these  professions  for  all 
time.  Suppose  that  they  elect  annually  by  vote,  or  lot,  those  to 
whom  authority  in  each  department  is  to  be  delegated.  And  let  us 
r  imagine,  that  when  the  term  of  their  magistracy  has  expired, 

e  fnagistrates  appointed  by  them  are  stunmoned  before  an  ignorant 
and  unprofessional  court,  and  may  be  condemned  or  punished  for 
breaking  the  regulations.  They  even  go  a  step  further,  and  enact, 
that  he  who  is  found  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  narigation  and 
medicine,  and  is  seeking  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  shall  be 
called  no  artist,  but  a  dreamer  or  prating  Sophist  or  corrupter  of 
youth  ;  and  if  he  try  to  persuade  others  to  investigate  those  sciences 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  law,  he  shall  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity  :  like  rules  might  be  extended  to  any  art  or  sci- 
ence :  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  ? 
•  **  The  arts  would  utterly  perish,  and  human  lifSs,  which  is  bad 
enough  already  would  become  intolerable." 

But  suppose,  once  more,  that  we  were  to  appoint  some  one  as  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  who  was  both  ignorant  and  interested,  and  who 
perverted  the  law ;  would  not  this  be  a  still  worse  evil  than  the 
other  ?  "^  Certainly."  For  the  laws  are  based  on  some  experience 
and  wisdom.  Hence  the  better  course  is,  that  they  should  be  ob- 
served, although  this  is  not  the  best  thing  of  all,  but  only  the  second 
best.  And  whoever,  having  skill,  should  try  to  improve  them,  would 
act  in  the  spirit  of  the  lawgiver.  But  then,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
great  number  of  men,  whether  ]>oor  or  rich,  is  capable  of  making 
laws.     And   so,  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can   make  to  true 
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goyemment  is,  when  men  do  nothing  contrar/  to  their  national  cus- 
toms. When  the  rich  preserve  their  eiistoais  and  maintain  the  law, 
this  is  called  aristocracj,  or  if  thejr  neglect  the  law,  oligarchj. 
IVhen  an  individual  mlM  according  to  Uw,  whether  by  the  help  of 
science  or  opinion,  this  is  called  monarchj,  and  when  he  has  royal 
science  he  is  called  a  king;  but  when  he  roles  in  spite  of  law,  and  is 
blind  with  ignorance  and  passion,  he  is  called  a  tyrant.  Tliese 
-forms  of  government  exist,  because  men  despair  of  the  true  king  ever 
appearing  among  them ;  if  he  were  to  appear,  they  would  joyfully 
hand  over  to  him  the  reins  of  government.  But,  as  there  is  no 
natural  ruler  of  the  hive,  they  meet  together  and  make  laws.  And 
do  we  wonder,  when  the  foundations  of  politics  are  in  the  letter 
only,  that  many  evils  should  arise  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  admire 
the  stcength  of  the  political  bond  ?  For  cities  have  endured  time 
out  of  inind,  though  many  of  them  have  shipwrecked,  and  some  are 
-like  ships  foundering,  because  their  pilots  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  science  which  they  profess. 

Let  us  next  ask,  which  of  these  untrue  forms  of  goremment  is  the 
least  bad,  and  which  of  them  is  the  worst  ?  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  each  of  the  three  forms  of  government,  royalty,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  might  be  divided  into  two,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
them,  including  the  best,  will  be  seven.  Under  monarchy  we  have 
already  distinguished  royalty  and  tyranny  ;  of  oligarchy  there  were 
two  kinds,  aristocracy  and  plutocracy,  and  democracy  may  be 
divided  on  a  similar  principle,  for  there  is  a  democracy  which 
observes,  and  a  democracy  which  neglects,  the  laws.  The  govern- 
ment of  one  is  the  best  and  the  worn ;  the  government  of  a  few  is 
less  bad  and  less  good ;  the  government  of  the  many  is  the  least 
bad  and  least  good  of  them  all,  being  the  best  of  all  lawless  govern- 
ments, and  the  least  good  of  all  lawitul  ones,  fiut  the  rulers  of  all 
these  States,  unless  they  have  knowledge,  are  maintainers  of  idols, 
and  themselves  idols  —  wizards,  and  also  Sophists ;  for  the  term 
^  Sophist "  is  rightly  transferred  to  them. 

And  now  enough  of  centaurs  and  satyrs  :  the  play  is  ended,  and 
they  may  quit  the  political  stage.  Still  there  remain  some  other 
and  better  elements,  which  adulterate  the  royal  science,  and  must' 
be  drawn  off  in  the  refiner's  fire  before  the  gold  can  be  left  pure. 
The  arts  of  the  general,  the  judge,  and  the  orator,  will  have  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  royal  art ;  when  that  has  been  accomplished, 
the  nature  of  the  king  will  be  unafloyed.  Now  there  are  inferior 
sciences,  such  as  music,  and  others ;  and  there  is  a  superior  science, 
which  determines  whether  music  is  to  be  leamt  or  not,  and  this  is 
different  firom  them,  and  the  governor  of  them.  The  science  which 
determines  whether  we  are  to  use  persuasion  or  not,  is  higher  than 
the  art  of  persuasion  ;  the  science  which  determines  whether  we  are 
to  go  to  war,  is  higher  than  the  art  of  the  generaL     The  science 
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TrhiL-h  makes  the  laws,  is  higher  than  that  which  vbIj  ■itmiiililai 
them.     And  the  science  which  has  anthorit/  orer  the  rest^  is  As 

science  of  the  king  or  statesman. 

Once  more  we  will  endeaTor  to  Tiew  this  rojal  aeienoe  fej  As 
light  of  our  example.  We  may  compare  the  State  to  s  web,  aad  I 
will  show  how  the  different  threads  are  drawn  into  one.  Too  wodd 
admit  (would  /ou  not  ?)  that  there  are  parts  of  rirtoe  (altho^ 
this  position  is  sometimes  assailed  bj  Eristics),  and  one  part  of  nr* 
tue  is  temperance,  and  another  courage.  Theae  aro  two  priodplss 
which  are  in  a  manner  antagonists  of  one  another ;  smd  thej  psr- 
vade  all  nature ;  the  whole  class  of  the  good  and  beaatiAd  is  itf 
eluded  under  them.  The  latter  may  be  snbdiTided  into  two  kssv 
classes :  one  of  these  is  described  by  ns  in  terms  ezpressiTe  of 
motion  or  energy,  and  the  other  in  terms  expressive  of  rest  and 
quietness.  We  say,  how  manly  1  how  Tigorons  I  how  ready  I  aal 
we  say  also,  how  calm,  how  temperate,  how  dignified.  Hiia  oppiH 
sition  of  terms  is  extended  by  us  to  all  actions,  to  the  tones  of  As 
Toice,  the  notes  of  music,  the  workings  of  the  mind,  the  charadsn 
of  men.  The  two  classes  both  have  their  exaggerations ;  and  As 
exaggerations  of  the  one  are  termed  "  hardness,"  "*  riolence,**  **  ma^ 
ness ; "  of  the  other  "  cowardice,"  or  *'  sluggishness."  And  if  «s 
pursue  the  inquiry,  we  find  that  these  opposite  characters  are  nalii- 
rally  at  variance,  and  can  hardly  be  reconciled.  In  lesser  mattss 
the  antagonism  between  them  is  ludicrous,  but  in  the  State  mar  be 
the  occasion  of  grave  disorders,  and  may  disturb  the  whole  coarse 
of  human  life.  For  the  orderly  class  are  always  wanting  to  be  at 
peace,  and  hence  they  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  condition  of  slaves; 
and  the  courageous  sort  are  always  wanting  to  go  to  war,  even  when 
the  odds  are  against  them,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  their  enemisa. 
But  the  true  art  of  government,  first  preparing  the  material  by  edu- 
cation, weaves  the  two  elements  into  one,  maintaining  authority  over 
the  carders  of  the  wool,  and  selecting  the  proper  subsidiary  arts 
which  are  necessary  for  making  the  web.  The  royal  sciencie  is 
queen  of  educators,  and  begins  by  choosing  the  natures  which  she  is 
to  train,  punishing  with  death  and  exterminating  those  who  are 
lently  carried  away  to  atheism  and  injustice,  and  enslaving 
who  are  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  ignorance.  The  rest  of  the  citixens 
she  blends  into  one,  combining  the  stronger  element  of  courage, 
which  we  may  call  the  warp,  with  the  softer  element  of  temperance, 
which  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  woof.  These  she  binds  together, 
first  taking  the  eternal  elements  of  the  honorable,  the  good,  and  the 
just,  and  fastening  them  with  a  divine  cord,  and  them  fastening  the 
animal  elements  with  a  human  cord.  The  good  legislator  can  im- 
plant by  education  the  higher  principles ;  and  where  these  exist  there 
is  no  ditiiculty  in  implanting  the  lesser  human  bonds,  by  which  the 
iSlato  is  held  together :  these  are  the  laws  of  intermarriage,  and  of 
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the  union  for  the  sake  of  ofifspring.  Most  persons  in  their  marriages 
seek  after  wealth  or  power ;  or  thej  are  clannish,  and  choose  those 
who  are  like  themseWeSy  —  the  temperate  marrying  the  temperate, 
and  the  conrageous  the  conrageoos.  ThA  two  classes  thrire  and 
floorish  at  first,  but  they  soon  degenerate ;  the  one  become  mad,, 
and  the  other  feeble  and  useless.  This  would  not  hare  been  the 
case,  if  they  had  l>oth  originally  held  the  same  notions  about  the 
honorable  and  the  good ;  for  then  they  never  would  have  allowed 
the  temperate  natures  to  be  separated  fixnn  the  courageous,  but  they 
would  hare  bound  them  together  by  common  honors  and  reputations, 
by  intermarriage,  and  by  the  choice  of  rulers  who  combine  both 
qualities.  The  temperate  are  careful  and  just,  but  are  wanting 
in  the  power  of  action ;  the  courageous  fiill  short  of  them  in  justice, 
but  are  superior  to  them  in  action ;  and  no  State  can  prosper  in 
which  either  of  these  qualities  are  wanting.  The  noblest  and  best 
of  all  webs  or  States  is  that  which  the  royal  science  weayes,  combin- 
ing the  two  sorts  of  natures  in  a  single  texture,  and  in  this  enfold- 
ing freeman  and  slave  and  every  othor  social  element,  and  presiding 
over  them  all. 

*^  You  have  made,  Stranger,  a  very  perfect  image  of  the  king  and 
the  Statesman."  ^  • 

"  The  principal  subjects  in  the  Pofiticus  may  be  conveniently  em- 
braced under  four  or  five  heads:  (1)  the  myth;  (2)  the  dialec- 
tical interest ;  (3)  the  political  afpects  of  the  dialogue ;  (4)  the 
relation  of  the  work  to  the  other  wxitiiigs  of  Flatii^jiastly,  we  may 
briefly  consider  the  genuineness  of  the  Sophist  and^Politicus,  which 
can  hardly  be  assumed  without  prooL  since  the  two  dialogues  have 
been  questioned  by  three  such  eminent  Platonic  scholars  as  Socher, 
Schaarschmidt,  and  recently  by  Uberweg. 

1.  The  hand  of  the  master  is  clesrir  visible  in  the  myth.  First 
in  the  connection  with  mythology;  he  wins  a  kind  of  verisimili- 
tude for  this  as  for  his  other  myths,  by  adopting  received  traditions, 
of  which  he  pretends  to  find  an  explanation  in  his  own  larger  con- 
ception (cp.  Introduction  to  Cridas).  The ^ young  Socrates  has 
heard  of  the  sun  rising  in  the  west  and  setting  in  the  east,  and  of 
the  earth-bom  men ;  but  he  has  ne^rv  heard  the  origin  of  these  re- 
markable phenomena.  Nor  is  Plata  hoe  or  elsewhere,  wanting  in 
denunciations  of  the  incredulity  of  "this  latter  age,"  on  which  the 
lovers  of  the  marvelous  have  alwarr  d^ighted  to  enlarge.  And  he 
is  not  without  express  testimony  :o  the  truth  of  his  narrative; 
such  testimony  as,  in  the  Umaeus,  t^  first  men  gave  of  the  names 
of  the  gods  (^'  they  must  surely  hare  known  their  own  ancestors  *'). 
For  the  first  generation  of  the  new  ey^e,  who  lived  near  the  time, 
are  supposed  to  have  preserved  a  reooUection  of  a  previous  one. 
VOL.  m.  34 
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I  lo  also  appeals  to  internal  eyidence ;  nameljr,  the  perfect 
ut'  the  tale,  though  he  is  Teiy  well  aware,  as  he  says  in  the  CMfiaf 
( 136  C,  D),  that  there  may  be  consistency  in  error  mm  well  ai  ii 
tinith.  The  gravity  and  minuteness  with  which  some  particnlarB  ars 
related  also  lend  an  artful  aid.  The  profound  interest  and  ready 
assent  of  the  young  Socrates,  who  is  not  too  old  to  be  lunnsed  **  with 
a  tale  which  a  child  would  love  to  hear,"  are  a  further  assists ner. 
To  those  who  were  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fixlnnes  of 
mankind  are  influenced  by  the  stars,  ot  who  maintained  that  sooM 
one  principle,  like  the  principle  of  the  same  and  the  other  In  the 
Timaeus,  pervades  all  things  in  the  world,  the  reyersal  of  the  motioa 
of  the  heavens  seemed  necessarily  to  produce  a  reversal  of  the  order 
of  human  life,  llie  spheres  of  knowledge,  which  to  us  appear  wide 
asunder  as  the  poles,  astronomy  and  medicine,  were  naturally  eon- 
nected  in  the  minds  of  early  thinker^  because  there  was  little  or 
nothing  in  the  space  between  them.  Thus  there  is  a  sort  of 
of  philosophy,  on  which  the  improbabilities  of  the  tale  mar  be 
to  rest.  These  are  some  of  the  devices  by  which  Plato,  like  a  mod- 
ern novelist,  seeks  to  familiarize  the  marvelous. 

The  myth,  like  that  of  the  Timaeus  and  Critias,  is  rather  histor- 
ical than  poetical :  in  this  respect  corresponding  to  the  genend 
change  in  the  later  writings  of  Plato,  when  compared  with  the 
earlier  ones.  It  is  hardly  a  myth  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
might  be  applied  to  the  myth  of  the  Fhaedrus,  the  Republic,  the 
Phaedo,  or  the  (T<jrgias,  but  may  be  more  aptly  compared  with  the 
tlidfOCtic  tale  in  which  Protagoras  describes  the  fortunes  <^  primitive 
man,  or  with  the  description  of  the  gradual  rtse  of  a  new  society  in  tho 
third  book  of  the  Laws.  Some  discrepancies  may  be  observed  be- 
tween the  mythology  of  the  Politicus  and  the  Timaeus,  and  between 
the  Timaeus  and  the  Republic.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  all  PIato*8  visions  of  a  former,  any  more  than  of  a  future,  state 
of  existence,  should  conform  exactly  to  the  same  pattern.  We  do 
not  find  pertect  consistency  in  his  philosophy ;  and  still  less  have 
we  any  right  to  demand  this  of  him  in  his  use  of  mythology  and 
figures  of  speech.  And  we  observe  that  while  employing  all  the 
resources  of  a  writer  of  fiction  to  give  credibility  to  his  tales,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  insist  upon  their  literal  truth.  Rather,  as  in  the 
Phaedo,  he  says,  "  Something  of  the  kind  is  true ;"  or,  as  in  the 
Gorgias,  "  This  you  will  think  a  myth,  but  I  believe  to  be  a  truth  ;  ** 
or,  as  in  the  Politicus,  he  describes  his  work  as  a  '^  tolerably  credible 
tale,"  or  as  a  "  mass  of  mythology*,"  which  was  introduced  in  order 
to  teach  certain  lessons. 

Tho  ;;reater  interest  of  the  myth  consists  in  the  philosophical  les- 
sons which  Phito  presents  to  us  in  this  veiled  form.  Here,  as  in  the 
tale  of  £r,  the  son  of  Armenius,  he  touches  upon  the  question  of 
fireedom  and  necessity,  both  in  relation  to  Grod  and  nature.      For  at 
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first  the  universe  is  governed  by  the  immediate  providence  of  God, 
—  this  is  the  golden  age, — bat  afler  a  while  the  wheel  is  rerersed, 
and  man  is  left  to  himselfl    Like  other  theologians  and  phllosophersy 
Plato  relegates  his   explanation  of  the   transcendental  world;  he 
speaks  of  what  in  modem  language  might  be  termed  **'  impossibili- 
ties in  the  nature  of  things,"  hindering  God  from  continuing  imma- 
nent in  the  world.     But  there  is  some  inconsistency ;  §at  the  **  let-, 
ting  go  "  is  spoken  of  as  a  divine  act,  and  is  at  the  same  time  attrib- 
uted to  the  necessary  imptofection  of  matter ;  there  is  also  a  numer- 
ical necessity  for  the  successive  births  of  souls.     At  first,  man  and 
the  world  retain  their  divine  instincts,  but  gradually  degenerate. 
As  in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  the  first  fall  of  man  is  succeeded  by  a 
second ;  the  misery  and  wickedness  of  the  world  increase  contin- 
ually.    The  reason  of  thb  further  decline  is  supposed  to  be  the  dis- 
organization  of  matter:  the   latent   seeds  of  a  former  chaos   are 
disengaged,  and  enveloped  all  things.     The  condition  of  man  becomes 
more  and  more  miserable ;  he  is  perpetually  waging  an  unequal  war- 
fare with  the  beasts.     At  length  he  obtains  such  a  measure  of  edu- 
cation and  help  as  is  necessary  for  his  existence.     He  is  aided  by 
God,  but  not  wholly  inspired  or  controlled  by  him ;  he  has  received 
from  Athene  and  Hephaestus  a  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  other  gods 
give  him  seeds  and  plants ;  and  out  of  these  human  life  is  recon- 
structed.    He  now  eats  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  has 
dominion  over  the  ^nini^)* ;  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  his  nature, 
and  yet  able  to  cope  with  them  by  divine  help.     Thus  Plato  may 
be  said  to  represent  in  a  figure  —  (1)  the  state  of  innocence ;  (2) 
the  fall  of  man ;  (d)  the  still  deeper  decline  into  barbarism ;  (4)  the 
restoration  of  man  by  the  partial  interference  of  God,  and  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  arts  and  of  civilized  society.     Two  lesser  features 
of  this  description  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  (1)  the  primitive  men 
are  supposed  to  be  created  out  of  the  earth,  and  not  after  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  human  generation  *-  half  the  causes  of  moral  evil 
are  in  this  way  removed ;  (2)  the  arts  are  attributed  to  a  divine 
revelation :  thus  the  gpi-eatest  difficulty  in  the  history  of  prehistoric  . 
man  is  solved.     Though  no  one  knew  better  than  Plato  that   the 
introduction  of  the  gods  is  not  a  reason,  but  an  excuse  fi^r  not  giv- . 
ing  a  reason  (Cratylus,  426),  yet,  considering  that  more  than  two 
thousand  years  later  mankind  are  still  discussing  these  problems,  we 
may  be  satisfied  to  find  in  Plato  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  conceiving  the  relation  of  man  to  Grod  and  nature,  without 
expecting  to  obtain  fix>m  him  a  solution  of  them.     In  such  a  tale,  as 
in  the  Phaedrus,  various  aspects  of  the  ideas  were  doubtlevs  indi- 
cated to  Plato's  own  mind,  as  the  corresponding  theological  prob- 
lems are  to  us.     The  immanence  of  things  in  the  ideas,  or  the  par- 
tial separation  of  them,  and  the  self-motion  of  the  supreme  idea,  are 
probably  the  finrms  in  which  he  would  have  interpreted  his  own  par- 
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He  touches  upon  another  question  of  great  interest  —  the 

sciousness  of  evil  —  what  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  called  *  eatia; 

of  the  tree  of  the  knowled^  of  good  and  eViL**     At  the  end  of  the 

narrative,  272  B,  the  Eleatic  asks  his  companion,  whether  this  lilb 

of  innocence,  or  that  which  men  live  at  present,  is  the  better  of  the 

two.     He  wants  to  di«ttinfniish  between  the  mgra  Miimn]  life  «f  jwa, 

Tl  cence,  the  ^*  city  or  pigy,"  at  the  menoon  or  which  Glaneonr  in  the 

/  Bepubhc,  hevolU,  AtlQ  the  higher  life   of  reason    and  philosophy. 

\    But  as  no  one  can  determine  what  prevailed  in  the  world  befote  the 

Q^aiji,  the  question  must  remain  unanswered.     Similar  qnestions  have 

occupied  the  minds  of  theologians  in  later  ages ;  but  they  can  hardly 

be  said  to  have  found  an  answer.     Professor  Campbell  vrell 

'  that  the  general  jipirit  of  the  m}rth  may  be  summed  up  in  the 

of  the  Ly.«is  :  "  Tf  evil  were  annihilated,  should  we  hunger  any 

or  thirst  any  morts  or  have  any  similar  sensations  ?     Yet  perhaps  tks 

question  what  will  or  will  not  be  is  a  foolish  one,  for  who  can  tell  ?  * 

As  in  the  Theaetetus  evil  is  supposed  to  continue, — here,  as  the 

consequence  of  a  former  state  of  the  world,  a  sort  of  mephitie 

exhalini;  from  some  ancient  chaos,  —  there,  as  involved  in  the 

bilitv  of  <]:ood,  and  incident  to  the  mixed  state  of  man. 

Once  more  (and  this  is  the  point  of  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  dialos^ue),  the  myth  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  actual  state  of  man.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  men  have  dreamed  of  a  state  of  perfection,  which  has  been, 
and  is  to  be,  but  never  is,  and  seems  to  disappear  under  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  human  society.  The  uselessness,  the  dang^,  the 
true  value  of  such  political  ideals  have  oflen  been  discassed  ;  youth 
is  too  ready  to  believe  in  them,  age  to  disparage  them.  Plato's 
'*  prudons  quaestio  '*  respectins^  the  comparative  happiness  of  men  in 
this  and  in  a  former  cycle  of  existence  is  intended  to  elicit  this  con- 
trast between  the  <rolden  age  and  "  the  life  of  2*eus  "  which  is  our 
own.  To  confuse  the  divine  and  human,  or  hastily  apply  one  to  the 
other,  is  a  *'  tremendous  error."  Of  the  ideal  or  divine  goremment 
of  the  world  we  can  form  no  true  or  adequate  conception ;  and  this 
our  nuxed  state  of  life,  in  which  we  are  partly  lefl  to  oarselres,  hot 
not  wholly  deserted  by  Grod,  may  contain  some  higher  elements  of 
good  and  knowledge  than  could  have  existed  in  die  days  of  inno- 
cence under  the  rule  of  Cronos.  So  we  may  venture  slightly  to 
enlarge  a  Platonic  thought  which  admits  of  a  farther  application  to 
Christian  theolo<]^.  Here  are  suggested  also  the  distinctions  be- 
tween God  causing  and  permitting  evil,  and  between  his  more  and 
less  immediate  government  of  the  world. 

II.  The  dialectical  interest  of  the  Politicus  seems  to  contend  in 
Plato's  mind  with  the  political ;  the  dialogue  might  have  been  des- 
ignated by  two  equally  descriptive  titles  —  either  the  "  Statesman," 
or  ^  concerning  method."     Dialectic,  which  in  the  earlier  writings 
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of  Plato  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Socratic  qnestion  and 
answer,  is  now  wholly  oecopied  with  daswficatioii ;  tiiere  is  nothing 
in  which  he  takes  greater  delight  than  in  processes  of  diidsion  (cp. 
Fhaedr.  266  B)  ;  he  pnrsnes  them  to  a  length  out  of  proportion  to 
his  main  subject,  and  appears  to  value  them  as  a  dialectical  exercise, 
and  for  their  own  sake.  A  poetical  vision  of  some  order  or  hierarchy 
of  ideas  or  sciences  has  almdy  been  floating  before  us  in  the  Sym- 
posium and  the  Republic.  And  in  the  Fhaedrus  this  aspect  (^  dia- 
lectic is  further  sketched  out,  and  the  art  of  ihetoric  is  based  on  the 
division  of  the  characters  of  mankind  into  their  several  classes.  The 
same  love  of  divisions  is  apparent  in  the  Gorgias.  But  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Fhilebus  occurs  the  first  criticism  on  the  n»> 
ture  of  classification.  There  we  are  exhorted  not  to  fiill  into  the 
common  error  of  passing  from  uni^  to  infini^,  but  to  find  the  inter- 
mediate classes ;  and  we  are  reminded  that  in  any  process  of  gener- 
alization, there  may  be  more  than  one  class  to  which  individuals 
may  be  referred,  and  that  we  must  carry  on  the  process  of  division 
until  we  have  arrived  at  the  infima  species. 

These  precepts  are  not  forgotten,  either  in  the  Sophist  or  in  the 
Politicus.  The  Sophist  contains  four  examples  of  division,  carried 
on  by  regular  steps,  until  in  four  different  lines  of  descent  we  detect 
the  Sophist.  In  the  Politicus  the  king  or  Statesman  is  discovered 
by  a  similar  process ;  and  we  have  a  summary,  probably  made  for 
the  first  time,  of  possessions  appropriated  by  the  liibor  of  man,  which 
are  distributed  into  seven  classes.  We  are  warned  against  prefisr- 
riog  the  shorter  to  the  longer  method,  —  if  we  divide  in  the  middle, 
we  are  most  likely  to  light  upon  species ;  at  the  same  time,  the  im- 
portant remark  is  made,  that  "  a  part  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
a  class."  Having  discovered  the  genus  under  which  the  king  falls, 
we  proceed  to  distinguish  him  firom  the  collateral  species.  To  assist 
our  imagination  in  making  this  separation,  we  require  an  example. 
The  higher  ideas,  of  whidi  we  have  a  dreamy  knowledge,  can  only 
be  represented  by  images  taken  firom  the  external  world.  But,  first 
of  all,  the  nature  of  example  is  explained  by  an  example.  The 
child  is  taught  to  read  by  comparing  the  letters  in  words  which  he 
knows  with  the  same  letters  in  unknown  combinations ;  and  this  is 
the  sort  of  process  which  we  are  about  to  attempt.  As  a  parallel 
)/a  the  king  we  select  the  worker  in  wool,  and  compare  the  art  of 
weaving  with  the  royal  science,  trying  to  separate  either  of  them^ 
from  the  inferior  classes  to  which  they  are  akin.  This  has  the  inci- 
dental advantage,  that  weaving  and  the  web  furnish  us  with  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  which  we  can  aflerwards  transfer  to  the  State. 

There  are  two  uses  of  examples  or  images :  in  the  first  placed 
they  suggest  thoughts ;  secondly,  they  give  them  a  distinct  form. 
In  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  as  in  childhood,  the  language  of  pic- 
tures is  natural  to  man ;  truth  in  the  abstract  is  hardly  won,  and 
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only  by  use  fiuniliarized  to  the  mind.  Ezmmples  are  mkin  to 
Kies,  and  have  a  reflex  influence  on  thought ;  thej  not  only  peopb 
the  vacant  mind,  but  they  suggest  new  direcdona  of  inquiry.  Plats 
seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  suggestiveness  of  imageiy ;  the  gtMnl 
analogy  of  the  arts  is  constantly  employed  hj  him  mm  well  as  dn 
comparison  of  particular  arts :  weaiing,  the  refining  of  goU,  ths 
learning  to  read^  music,  statuary,  painting,  medicine^  the  art  of  ths 
pilot  —  all  of  which  occur  in  this  dialogue  alone :  tlioagh  ha  is  alss 
aware  that  ^  comparisons  are  slippery  things,"  and  nay  often  girt 
a  fEiIse  clearness  to  ideas.  A  diyision  of  scienees  haa  been  laade  ii 
the  Philebus,  into  practical  and  speculative,  and  into  nioi«  or  \tm 
speculative.  To  this  a  new  class  is  now  added,  of  naaater-arti,  or 
sciences,  which  control  inferior  ones.  Besides  the  supreme 
of  dialectic, "  which  will  forget  us,  if  we  forget  her,"  another 
science  for  the  first  time  appears  in  view  —  the  science  of  gutcin- 
ment,  which  fixes  the  limits  of  all  the  rest.  This  conception  of  ths 
political  or  royal  science,  as,  firom  another  point  of  view,  the  scienes 
of  sciences,  which  holds  sway  over  the  rest,  is  not  originally  fixud  ia 
Aristotle,  but  in  Plato. 

The  doctrine  that  virtue  and  art  are  in  a  mean,  which  ia  fiuniliar- 
ized  to  us  by  the  study  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  is  also  first  di^ 
tinctly  stated  in  the  Politicus  of  Plato.  The  too  mach  and  the  too 
little  are  in  restless  motion :  they  must  be  fixed  by  a  mean,  which 
is  also  a  standard  external  to  them.  The  art  of  measuring  or  find- 
ing a  mean  between  excess  and  defect,  like  the  principle  of  divisioB 
in  the  Phaedrus,  receives  a  particular  application  to  the  art  (^  dis- 
course. The  excessive  length  of  a  discourse  may  be  blamed;  but 
who  can  say  what  is  excess,  unless  he  is  furnished  with  a  measore 
or  standard  ?  Measure  is  the  life  of  the  arts ;  and  may  some  day 
be  discovered  to  be  the  single  ultimate  principle  in  which  all  the 
sciences  are  contained.  Other  forms  of  thought  may  be  noted — 
the  distinction  between  causal  and  cooperative  arts,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  distinction  between  primary  and  codpenuive 
causes  in  the  Timaeus,  46  D,  or  between  cause  and  condition  in  the 
Phaedo,  99  ;  the  passing  mention  of  economical  science ;  the  oppo- 
sition of  rest  and  motion,  which  is  found  in  all  nature ;  the  gencaral 
conception  of  two  great  arts  of  composition  and  division,  in  which 
are  contained  weaving,  politics,  dialectic ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  conception  of  a  mean,  the  two  arts  of  measuring. 

In  the  Theaetetus,  Plato  remarks  that  precision  in  the  nse  of 
terms,  thoutrli  sometimes  pedantic,  is  sometimes  necessary.  Here  he 
makes  the  opposite  reflertion,  that  there  may  be  a  philosophical  dis- 
regard of  words.  The  evil  of  mere  verbal  oppositions,  the  require- 
ment of  an  impossible  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  the  error  of 
supposing  that  philosophy  was  to  be  found  in  Iangua<;c,  the  danger 
of  word-catching,  have  frequently  been  discussed  by  him  in  the  pre- 
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vious  dialogues,  bat  nowhere  lias  the  spirit  of  modern  Induotlvci 
philosophy  been  more  happilj  described  thin  in  tha  words  of  the 

Politicus:    "  If  yon   thinlr   mtjfti   mhnnt  thinora^  mnd  |est  aboot  WOWlt^ 

voo  will  b^  rirhif*  —  y^"  g*^^  l^f^«^  <n  wisdom/*  A  •imilar  spirit 
is  <ilscemible  in  the  remadkable  expressions :  **the  difficult  languA^ 
of  fiusts ;  "  and  **  the  interrogation  of  erery  nature,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  particular  contribution  of  each  to  the  store  of  knowledge.^ 
:  •  in.  llie  political  aspects  of  the  dialogue  are  closely  connectoil 
with  the  dialecticaL  As  in  the  Cratylus,  the  legislator  has  **  tho 
dialectician  standing  on  his  right  hand ;  "  so  in  the  Polltious,  tlie 
sjig  or  Statesman  is  the  dialectician,  who,  although  he  may  be  In  a 
private  station,  is  still  a  king.  Whether  he  has  the  power  or  not, 
is  a  mere  accident ;  or  rather  he  has  the  power,  for  what  ought  to 
be  is  (was  ist  vemunftlich  das  ist  wirklich) ;  and  he  ought  to  be 
and  is  the  true  governor  of  mankind.  There  is  a  reflection  in  this 
idealism  of  the  Socratic  ^  virtue  is  knowledge ; "  and,  without  Ideal- 
ism, we  may  remark  that  knowledge  is  a  great  part  of  power. 
Plato  does  not  trouble  himself  to  construct  a  machinery  by  which 
"  philosophers  shall  be  made  kings,"  as  in  the  Republic :  he  merely 
holds  up  the  ideal,  and  affirms  that  in  some  sense  science  is  really 
supreme  over  human  life. 

He  is  struck  by  the  observation  *'  Quam  parvA  sapientU  regftur 
mundus ;  **  and  is  louclied  with  a  feeling  of  tlie  ills  which  iJUct 
States.  The  condition  of  Megara  before  and  during  the  Peloponou* 
sian  War,  of  Athens  under  the  Thirty  and  afterwards,  of  Syraoose 
and  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  in  their  alternations  of  damocratio  ex* 
cess  and  tyrrany,  mig^t  naturally  suggest  such  reflections.  Some 
States  he  sees  already  shipwrecked,  others  foundering  for  want  of  a 
pilot ;  and  he  wonders  not  at  their  destmctiony  bat  at  their  endttr« 
ance.  For  they  ought  to  have  perished  long  ago,  if  they  had  de- 
pended on  tlie  wisdom  €€  their  rulers.  The  ndsjg^ed  pathos  and 
satire  of  this  remark  is  eharacteristie  of  Plato's  later  style. 

The  king  is  the  personification  €€  political  science.  And  yet  be 
is  something  more  than  this,  —  the  perfectly  good  and  wise  tyrant 
of  the  Laws  (lY.  710),  whose  will  is  better  thaa  asy  law.  fie  is 
the  special  providence,  who  is  always  interforiog  with  and  regulat- 
ing sJl  things.  Sodi  a  eooeeption  has  sometimes  been  entertdnerl 
by  modem  theologians,  and  by  Plato  bimseU^  of  the  fkiffnam  Beln^ 
But  idiether  a^iplied  to  Divine  e^  to  hoasan  fp^tnan  the  oon«^ 
tion  is  finlty  for  two  reasonst  scitber  of  wUdk  Mf^  M^ieed  by  Plafo^ 
first,  because  all  good  govemmeat  sopprises  a  de^pwi  of  eiy$>p^;fatloM 
in  the  ruler  and  his  ssl^eets.  —  an  '^  edn^^ration  hi  politico  **  m  well 
as  in  flsoral  virtue ;  seeoflwlli^  hecaaee  g<yyemaipe»t»  wh^rth^r  t>ifitm 
or  hnmaa,  impiiee  that  the  mhjtfist  ha«  a  pr»vlo«s  kmfwle4^  tA  the 
mles  oader  wlueh  he  is  fina^  TImt*  is  a  folkMrf,  too,  ia  tom^" 
ittg  andiaageable  laws  widt  a  personal  ^^si%m,    Htn  the  law  aeerl 
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nut  necefsarily  be  an  **  ignorant  and  brutal  tTrant^"  but  gentle  wtA 
humane,  capable  of  being  altered  in  the  apirit  of  tha  legislator,  mtA 
of  being  administered  so  aa  to  meet  the  cases  of  indiTiduals.  Sol 
only  in  fact,  but  in  idea,  both  elements  must  remaia  —  the  fixed  km 
and  the  living  will ;  the  written  word  and  the  spirit ;  the  primiphi 
of  right  and  duty ;  and  the  applications  of  them  at  perticnlar  tiaHi 
or  to  particular  characters. .  .. 

There  are  two  sides  from  which  posidve  laws  uulj  be  altietMi : 
cither  from  the  side  of  nature,  which  rises  up  and  rebels  egaiBtt 
them  in  the  spirit  of  Callicles  in  the  Gofgias  i  or  from  the  wdt  of 
idealism,  which  attempts  to  soar  above  them ;  and  this  is  the  ipiiit 
of  Plato  in  the  Politicus.  But  he  soon  fiJls,  like  Icarus,  aod  is 
content  to  walk  instead  of  flying ;  that  is,  to  accommodate  hianelf 
to  the  actual  state  of  human  things.  Mankind  hare  long  beee  ia 
despair  of  finding  the  true  ruler ;  and  therefore  are  remdr  to  acqiiF 
esce  in  any  of  the  five  or  six  received  forms  of  government  as  better 
than  none.  And  the  best  thing  which  they  can  do  (though  only 
the  second  best  in  reality),  is  to  reduce  the  ideal  State  to  the  ooodH 
tions  of  actual  life.  Thus  in  the  Politicus,  as  in  the  Laws,  we  have 
three  forms  of  government,  which  we  may  venture  to  term,  (1)  ths 
ideal ;  (2)  the  practical ;  (3)  the  sophistical  —  what  ought  to  be, 
what  might  be,  what  is.  And  thus  Plato  seems  to  stumble,  alnsost 
by  accident,  on  the  notion  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  of  a 
monarchy  ruling  by  laws. 

The  divine  foundations  of  a  State  are  to  be  laid  deep  in  educa- 
tion (Rep.  423)  ;  and  at  the  same  time  some  little  violence  may  be 
used  in  exterminating  natures,  which  are  incapable  of  educatkn 
(cp.  Lawji,  X.).  Plato  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  legislator,  like 
the  physician,  may  do  men  good  against  their  will  (cp.  Giotgias, 
622  ff.).  Tlie  human  bonds  of  States  are  formed  by  the  intermarriage 
of  dispositions  adapted  to  supply  the  defects  of  each  other.  As  in 
the  Republic,  Plato  lias  observed  that  there  are  opposite  natures  in 
the  world,  the  strong  and  the  gentle,  the  courageous  and  the  tem- 
perate, which,  borrowing  an  expression  derived  from  the  imi^  of 
weaving,  he  calls  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  human  society.  To  in- 
terlace these  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  political  science.  In 
the  Protagoras,  Socrates  was  maintaining  that  there  waa  only  one 
virtue,  and  not  manv :  now  Plato  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  are 
not  only  pai*allel,  but  opposite  virtues,  and  seems  to  see  a  similar 
opposition  pervading  all  art  and  nature.  But  he  is  satisfied  with 
laying  down  the  principle ;  and  does  not  inform  us  by  what  steps 
this  union  of  opposite  natures  is  to  be  effected. 

In  the  loose  framework  of  a  single  dialogue,  Plato  has  thus  com- 
bined two  distinct  subjects,  politics  and  metho<l.  Yet  they  are  not 
so  tar  apart  as  they  appear :  in  his  own  mind  there  was  a  secret 
link  of  connection  between  them.     For  the  philosopher  or  dialecti- 
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dan  is  also  the  only  tme  king  or  Statesman.  In  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  Plato  has  iuTented  or  distingoished  wreral  important  fmrnn 
of  thought,  and  made  incidentally  many  Valuable  remarics.  But  we 
cannot  agree  in  the  concluding  obsenration  of  the  young  Socrates, 
« that  he  has  given  a  perfect  picture  of  the  king  and  of  the  States- 
man." -  * '     ---•*••-.• 

*  lY.  The  Politieus  is  naturally  connected  with  the  Sophist.  *  At 
first  sight  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Eleatic  Stranger  dis 
courses  to  us,  not  only  concerning  the  nature  of  being  and  not-being, 
bo;  concerning  the  king  and  Statesman.  We  perceive,  however, 
that  there  is  no  inappropriateness  in  his  maintaining  the  character 
of  chief  speaker,  when  we  remember  the  close  connection  which  is 
assumed  by  Plato  to  exist  between  politics  and  dialectic.  In  both 
dialogues  the  Proteus  Sophist  is  exhibited,  first,  in  the  disguise  of 
an  Eristic,  secondly,  of  a  false  Statesman.  There  are  several  lesser 
features  which  the  two  dialogues  have  in  common.  The  style  and 
the  situations  of  the  speakers  are  very  similar;  there  is  the  same 
love  of  division,  and  in  both  of  them  the  mind  of  the  writer  is 
greatly  occupied  about  method ;  to  which  he  had  probably  intended 
to  return  in  the  projected  **  Philosopher." 

The  Politiuus  stands  midway  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws,  and  is  also  related  to  the  Timaeus.  The  mythical  or  cosmi- 
cal  element  reminds  us  of  the  Timaeus,  the  ideal  of  the  Republic 
A  previous  chaos  in  which  the  elements  as  yet  were  not,  is  hinted 
at  both  in  the  Timaeus  and  Politieus.  The  same  ingenious  arts  of 
giving  verisimilitude  to  a  fiction  are  practiced  in  both  dialogues,  and 
in  bo^  as  well  as  in  the  myth  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  Plato 
touches  on  the  subject  of  necessity  and  firee-wilL  The  words  in 
which  he  describes  the  miseries  of  States  seem  to  be  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  <'  cities  will  never  cease  from  ill "  ct  the  Republic.  The 
point  of  view  in  both  is  the  same ;  and  the  differences  not  really 
important,  e,  g^  in  the  myth,  or  in  the  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  States.  But  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Politieus  is 
fi^mentary,  and  the  shorter  and  later  work,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  less  finidied,  and  less  worked  out  in  detail.  The  idea  of  measure 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences,  supply  connecting  links  both 
with  the  Republic  and  the  Philebus. 

More  than  any  of  the  preceding  dialogues,  the  Politieus  seems  to 
approximate  in  thought  and  language  to  the  Laws.  There  is  the 
same  decline  and  tendency  to  monotony  in  style ;  and  in  the  Laws 
is  contained  the  pattern  of  that  second  best  form  of  government, 
which,  afler  all,  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  attainable  one  in  this 
world.  The  "  gentle  violence,"  the  marriage  of  dissimilar  natures, 
the  figure  of  the  warp  and  the  woo^  are  also  found  in  the  Laws. 
Both  expressly  recognize  the  conception  of  a  first  or  ideal  State, 
which  has  receded  into  an  invisible  heaven.     Nor  does  the  account 
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of  the  origin  and  growth  of  aociety  really  differ  in  niiiin,  if  we  Bike 
allowance  for  the  mythic  character  of  the  namuire  in  Uie  Foliticiii. 
The  virtuous  tyrant  is  common  to  both  of  them ;  and  the  Eleatie 
Stranger  takes  up  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenian  Stran- 
ger in  the  Laws. 

y.  There  would  have  been  little  disposition  to  doabt  the  genn- 
ineness  of  the  Sophist  and  Politicus,  if  they  had  been  oompand 
with  the  Laws  rather  than  with  the  Republic,  and  the  Laws  had 
been  received,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotht^  as 
an  undoubted  work  of  Plato.  The  detailed  consideration  of  the 
genuineness  and  order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  has  been  reset  red 
for  another  place :  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  defending  the  ^^*y>*H 
and  Politicus  may  here  be  given. 

1.  The  excellence,  importance,  and  metaphysical  originality  of 
the  two  dialogues :  no  works  at  once  so  good  and  of  such  length, 
are  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  a  forger. 

2.  The  resemblances  in  them  to  other  dialogues  of  Plalo^  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  works  of  the  same  anthor, 
and  not  in  those  of  an  imitator;  being  too  subtle  and  minute  to 
have  been  invented  by  another.  The  similar  passages  and  turns  of 
thought  are  generally  inferior  to  the  parallel  passages  in  his  earlier 
writings ;  and  we  might  a  priori  have  expected  that,  if  altered,  they 
would  have  been  improved.  But  the  comparison  of  the  Laws 
proves  that  this  repetition  of  his  own  thoughts  and  words  in  an  in- 
ferior fonn,  is  characteristic  of  Plato's  later  style. 

3.  The  close  connection  of  them  with  the  Theaetetus,  Parmen- 
ides,  and  Philebus,  involves  the  fate  of  these  dialogues,  as  well  as 
of  the  two  suspected  ones. 

4.  The  suspicion  of  them  seems  mainly  to  rest  on  a  presumption, 
that  in  Plato's  writings  we  may  expect  to  find  an  uniform  type  of 
doctrine  and  opinion.  But  however  we  arrange  the  order,  or  nar- 
row the  circle  of  the  dialogues,  we  must  admit  that  they  exhibit  a 
growth  and  progress  in  the  mind  of  Plato.  And  the  appearance  of 
change  or  progress  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  impugning  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  particular  writings,  but  may  be  even  an  argument  in 
their  favor.  If  we  suppose  the  Sophist  and  Politicus  to  stand  half* 
way  between  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  and  in  near  connection 
with  the  Theaetetus,  the  Parmenides,  the  Philebus,  the  arguments 
against  them  derived  from  diflferences  of  thought  and  style  will  dis- 
appear. There  is  no  such  interval  between  the  Republic  or  Fhae- 
drus  and  the  two  suspected  dialogues,  as  that  which  separates  all 
the  earlier  writings  of  Plato  firom  the  Laws.  And  the  Theaetetnsi 
Parmenides,  and  Philebus,  supply  links,  by  which,  however  different 
from  them,  they  may  be  reunited  with  the  great  body  of  the  Pla- 
tonic writings. 
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FEBSONS  OF  THE  DIALOOITB. 
Thxodobus.  Trb  Elbatio  Stbajtoss. 

SO0EATS8.  YOUKO  SoOSATXt. 

Soc.  X  OWE  you  many  tlianks,  indeed,  Theodorus,  for  Staph. 
JL  the  acquaintanoe  both  of  Theaetetus  and  of  the     ^^' 
Stranger. 

'  Theodorut,  And  in  a  little  wliile,  Socrates,  you  will  owe  me 
three  times  as  many ;  when  they  hare  completed  for  yon  the 
delineation  of  the  Statesman  and  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as 
of  the  Sophist. 

Soc,  Sophist,  Statesman,  philosopher  I  O,  my  dear  Theodo- 
ms,  do  my  ears  truly  witness  that  this  is  the  estimate  formed 
of  them  by  the  great  calculator  and  geometrician  ? 

TheocL  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  mean  that  you  rate  them  ail  at  the  same  value,  where- 
as they  are  really  separated  by  an  interval,  which  no  geometrical 
ratio  can  express. 

'  TheocL  By  Ammon,  the  god  of  Gyrene,  Socrates,  that  is  a 
very  fair  lut;  and  shows  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
geometry.  I  will  retaliate  on  you  at  some  other  time,  but  I 
must  now  ask  the  Stranger,  who  will  not,  I  hope,  tire  of  hi^ 
goodness  to  us,  to  proceed  either  with  the  Statesman  or  with  the 
philosopher,  whichever  he  prefers. 

Sir.  That  is  my  duty,  Theodorus ;  having  begun  I  must  go 
on,  and  not  leave  the  work  unfinished.  But  what  shall  be  done 
¥rith  Theaetetus  ? 

Theod.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir.  Shall  we  relieve  him,  and  take  his  companion,  the 
Toung  Socrates,  instead  of  him  ?     What  do  you  advise  ? 

Theod,  Let  the  other  be  taken  instead  of  him,  as  you  pro« 
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pose.     The  young  always  do  better  when  they  hmwe  ioterak 
o(  resL 

So€,  I  think,  Strauger,  that  both  of  them  may  be  said  to  be 
in  some  way  related  to  me ;  for  the  one  bears  mj  oame  and 
style,  and  the  other,  as  you  affirm,  has  the  cat  of  ukj  ugly  &oe 
S58  (^  Tbeaet.  143  £).  And  as  they  are  my  relmticmi^  I  ought 
to  prove  that  they  are  akin  to  me  in  mind  by  argument.  I 
myself  argued  with  llieaetetns  ye8terday«  and  I  have  just  been 
listening  to  his  answers ;  my  namesake  I  have  not  jet  heaid^and 
fully  intend  to  examine  hinu  But  there  is  no  hurrj  about  thb; 
to-day  let  hiln  answer  you. 

Sir.  Very  good.  Young  Socrateiy  do  yoU  hear  what  the 
elder  Socrates  is  proposing  ? 

Young  SocraUs.  I  do. 

Str.  And  do  you  agree  ?  ^ 

Y.  Soe.  Certainly. 

jSlfr.  As  you  do  not  object,  still  lees  can  L  Afker  the 
Sophbt,  then,  1  think  that  the  Statesman  naturally  fbllowB  next 
in  the  order  of  inquiry.  And  please  to  say.  Whether  he,  toOy 
should  be  ranked  among  those  who  have  science  ? 

Y,  Soc,   Yes. 

Sir,  Then  the  sciences  must  be  divided  as  before  ? 

JI  Sac.  I  dare  say. 

Str.  But  yet  the  division  will  not  be  the  same  ? 

Y.  Soc,  How  then  ? 

Str,  They  will  be  divided  at  some  other  point. 

Y.  Soc,  Yes. 
^  Str,  Where,  now,  shall  we  discover  the  path  of  the  States- 
man ?  We  must  find  and  separate  off,  and  set  a  seal  apon  thi#, 
and  we  will  set  the  mark  of  another  class  upon  all  diveiging 
pnths.  Thus  the  soul  will  conceive  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
under  two  classes. 

^YSoc,  1    think,  that  to   find    this   path  is  your    boainess^ 
Stranger,  and  not  mine. 

Str,  Yes,  Socrates,  and  the  path  must  be  yours  as  well  aa 
mine,  when  once  discovered. 

Y,  Soc,  Very  good. 

Str,  Well,  and  are  not  arithmetic  and  certain  other  kindred 
arts,  mere  abstract  knowledge,  wholly  separated  from  action  ? 

Y,  Soc,  That  is  true. 

Str.  But  the  knowledge  of  which  the  art  of  carpentering,  or 
the  other  handicraft  urts  are  possessed,  seems  to  reside  in  the 
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operaUon ;  they  bring  into  existence  rimaltaneooaly  the  bodies 
which  "kre  produced  by  thenL 

T.  Soe.  Certainly. 

Str.  Then  let  us  divide  sciences  in  general  into  those  which' 
u'tirati  ypi|  th^"*  ^^^^h  ap  pareiy  mteilflCtttai.  H 

71  Soe,  Let  as  suppose  these  to  be  the  two  principal  di- 
visioQi  of  the  whole  of  science,  which  is  one.    •  -  -•  •^'-* 

Sir.  And  is  he  whom  we  variously  term  **  fetatesmanY"  **  king," 
**  master,**  or  ^  householder,''  one  and  the  same ;  or  are  there  so 
many  different  sciences  or  arts  Which  correspond  to  these 
names  ?     Or  rather,  allow  me  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way. 

*  T.  Soe.  Let  me  liear.  ^^o 
Sir.   If  any  one  who  is  in  a  private  station  has  the 

skill  to  advise  one  of  the  public  physicians,  must  not  he  also  be 
Called  a  physician  ? 

T.   Soe,  Yes. 

Str.  And  if  any  one  who  is  in  a  private  station  has  the  art 
io  advise  the  ruler  of  a  country,  must  not  he  be  said  to  have 
the  knowledge  which  the  ruler  ought  to  have? 

T.  Soe.  True. 

Sir.  But  sufely  the  science  of  a  true  king  is  royal  science  ? 

JI  Soe.  Yes. 

Sir.    Atid  wil^  not  he  who  pOSSeS8<^  tb»»    lcn#)^1ft<^g<t^whAt>iar 

he.^appeua  taJ2e^flLxnlei:4>r-4iu  private  nianjjhenjagacded--oaly-' 
in^r^fwiioe  to  his  art,_j>fljbmly  fiallfid Jf jpjalj^ 

T.  Soe.  He  certainly  ought  to  be. 

Str.  And  surely  the  householder  and  master  are  the  same  ? 

T.  Soe.  Of  course. 

Str.  Again,  a  large  household  may  be  Compared  to  a  small 
Stare:  will  they  differ  at  all,  as  fkr  as  government  is  con- 
cerned? . 

•  T.  Soe.  They  will  not 

—  Str.  Then,  returning  to  the  point  which  we  were  just  now 
discussing,  do  we  not  clearly  see  that  there  will  be  one  science 
of  all  of  them ;  and  this  science  may  be  either  royal  or  politi- 
cal or  economical ;  we  will  not  quarrel  with  any  one  about  the 
name. 

T.  Soe.  Certainly  not. 

Str.  This,  too,  is  evident,  that  the  king  cannot  do  much  with 
hl^  hands,  or  with  his  whole  body,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
his  empire,  compared  with  what  he  does  by  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  his  Roul. 
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T.  Soe.  That  is  evident  ...  *       ^i 

Str.  Then,  shall  we  say  that  tlie  king  hms  a  greater  afinkf 

to  knowledge  thaa  to  manual  arts  or  to  practical  lifis  m  gn- 

JI  Soc,  Certaialy  he  has. 
.    Str.  Then  we  may  put  all  together  as  one  and  the  taiiie^— 
statesmanship  and  the  statesman,  —  kingship  and  the  king;  y.,;.f 
'  .•  T.  Soc»  That  is  obvious.  ;        v 

f -.•  Sir,  And  nuw  we  shall  only  be  proceeding  in  due  order,  if 
we  divide  the  sphere  of  knowledge?  . .  .. 

T.  Soc,  Very  good. 

Sir,  Think  whether  you  can  find  any  joint  or  parting  in 
knowledge. 

JI  Soc.  Tell  me  of  what  sort 

Str,  Such  ns  this:  you  may  remember  that  we  made  an 
art  of  calculation  ? 

T,   Soc,  Yes. 

Sir.  Which  was,  unmistakably,  one  of  the  arts  of  knowledge  7 

T,  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  which  knew  the  differences  of  numbers,  and  would 
form  a  judgment  on  them,  and  had  no  other  function  ? 

T,  Soc,  Very  true. 

Str,  Just  as  the  architect  does  not  work  himself^  but  ia  the 
ruler  of  workmen  ? 

T,  Soc,   Yes. 

Str,  He  cou tributes  knowledge,  but  not  manual  labor  ? 

T,  Soc  True. 
Q/./X        i^r.  And  may  therefore  be  justly  said  to  share  in  theo* 
retical  science  ? 

T»  Soc,  Quite  true.  ^ 

Str,  But  he  ought  not  when  he  has  formed  a  judgment,  to  re- 
gard hU  functions  as  at  an  end,  like  the  calculator  ;  he  most 
assign  to  the  individual  workmen  their  appropriate  task  mitil 
they  have  completed  their  work  ? 

T.  Soc,  True. 

Str,  Do  not  this  class  of 'sciences,  as  well  as  arithmetic  and 
the  other  kindred  arts,  belong  to  pure  knowledge ;  and  ia  not 
the  difference  between  them,  that  the  one  sort  has  the  power 
of  judging  only,  and  the  other  of  ruling  as  well  ? 

F,  Soc,  That  is  evident 

Str.  May  we  not  truly  say,  that  of  all  knowledge,  there  are 
two  divisions  —  one  which  rules,  and  the  other  which  judges  ? 
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T,  Soc,  That  is  my  view.  ......,- 

Str.  And  surely,  when  men  hftva  anything  to  do  in  oommoi 

that  they  ihould  he  of  one  mind  it  a  pleasant  thing  ? 

,.  ,T.  Soe.  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  while  we  ouri^Tes  are  of  one  mind,  we  need  n< 

mind  about  the  views  of  others?  .    .  .......      \ 

*  -,..  JI&c.  Of  coarse  not.   .-.  .-   .,.- 

I  Sir.  Aiid  now,  in  wldch  of  these  divisions  shall  we  place  tl 

king  ?     Does  he  jodge  as  a  sort  of  spectator  ?  .  Or  shall  n 

*  assign  to  him  the  art  of  role  or  command  —  the  word  ruler  in 
plies  this  ? 

Y.  Soc,  The  latter,  dearly. 
^  SCr.  Then  we  must  see  whether  there  is  any  mark  of  divisic 

in  the  art  of  command.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
division  similar  to  that  of  manufiicturer  and  retail  dealer,  whic 
^  distinguishes  the  king  from  the  herald. 

T,  Soc,  How  is  that  ? 

Str.  Why,  does  not  the  retailer  receive  and  sell  over  agai 
^  the  productions  of  others,  which  have  been  sold  before  ? 

Jl  Soc,  Certainly  he  does. 
B*  Str.  And  is  not  the  herald  under  command,  and  does  he  m 

receive  orders,  and  in  his  turn  order  others  ? 
_    JI  Soe.  Very  true. 
s-^  Str,  Then  shall  we  mingle  tlie  kingly  art  in  the  same  dai 

with  the  art  of  the  interpreter,  boatswain,  prophet,  herald,  an 
the  numerous  other  arts  which  exercise  command ;  or,  as  in  tb 
*  preceding  comparison  we  spoke  of  manufacturers,  or  sellers  f( 

themselves  and  retailers,  —  seeing,  too,  that  the  class  of  supren 
'  rulers,  or  rulers  for  themselves,  is  almost  nameless  —  shall  n 

make  a  word  following  the  same  analogy,  and  refer  kings  to 
supreme  or  ruling  for  self  science,  leaving  the  rest  to  receive 
name  from  some  one  else  ?     For  we  are  seeking  the  ruler ;  as 
our  inquiry  is  not  concerned  with  him  who  is  not  a  ruler. 
T,  Soe.  Very  good. 

Str.  Thus  a  very  fkir  distinction  has  been  attained  be-   ^i 
tween  the  man  who  gives  his  own  commands,  and  him  who 
gives  aoother^s ;  and  now  let  us  see  if  the  supreme  power  w: 
allow  of  any  further  division. 
T.  Soc.  By  all  means. 

Str.  I  think  that  there  is ;  and  please  to  assist  me  in  makii 
the  division* 

T.  Soc.  At  what  point? 
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>  IJ  Str.  Muy  not  all  mien  be  sappoaed  to  commaod  for  the 
)tjbf  producing  Bomethiog  ?  j 

^ —  r,  Soc,  Certainljr. 

Sir,  Nor  is  there  nny  difficulty  iu  dividing  objects  of  prodeo- 
tion  into  two  classes. 

T,  Soc,  How  would  you  divide  them?  ...•*. 

Str,  Of  the  whole  class  some  have  life  and  some  mre  wiAoiU 
life,  ...... 

•  r&cTrue.       -  •   •-    ■         '\   \    - -      ^V'**:^ 

Str.  And  by  the  help  of  these  differences  there  may  he  a 

subdivision,  if  we  please,  of  the  section  of   knowledge  iHnch 
coinoiunds. 

T,  Soe,  How  is  that? 

Str.  There  may  be  a  division  into  command  of  the  prodne- 
tion  of  lifel^  aiid^of  living  objects ;  and  in  this  Vaj  the  whole 
will  l>e  divided. 

T,  Soe,  Certainly. 

Str,  That  division,  then,  is  complete ;  and  now  we  may  leave 
one  half,  and  take  up  the  other ;  that  other  half  may  also  be 
exhaustive! V  divided. 

T,  Soc,  Whicli  half  do  you  mean  ? 

Str.  Of  course  that  which  exercises  command  ^^b^  IIP'"^^ 
For,  surely,  the  royal  science  is  not  like  that  of  a  master-work* 
tuHD,  a  science  presiding  over  lifeless  objects;  the  king  has  a 
nobler  function,  which  is  the  management  and  control  of 
^eiji^. 

T,  Soc,  True. 

Str,  And  the  breeding  and  tending  of  living  beings  may  be 
observed  to  be  sometimes  a  tending  of  the  individual ;  in  other 
cases,  a  common  care  of  creatures  in  flocks? 

•  T,  Soc,  True. 

Str,  But  the  Statesman  is  not  a  tender  of  individnals  —  not 
the  driver  or  groom  of  a  single  ox  or  horse ;  he  is  ralSer  to  be 
conipared  with  the  keeper  of  a  drove  of  horses  or  oxen.       "^ 

Y,  Soc,  That  seems  to  be  a  true  remark. 

Str,  Shall  we  call  thb  art  of  tending  many  animals  together, 
the  art  of  managing  a  herd,  or  the  art  of  common  mana^yement? 

T.  Soc,  No  matter ;  whichever  may  happen  to  occur 
the  course  of  conversation. 

Str,  Very  good,  Socrates  ;  ^njl?  if  you  are  not  too  particolar 
nbout  names,  you  will  be  alLtbi^H^her  in  wisdom  as  you  grow 
older.     And  now,  as  you  sav,  without  further  discussion  of  the 
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name,  Cah  you  see  a  way  in  which  a  person,  by  showing   the  art 
of  herding  to  be  of  two  kind^,  may  cau^  that  which  is  now  ogo 
sought  amoDgst  twice  the  namber  of  things  to  be  then 
sought  amongst  half  that  uamber  ? 

- -JI  So^  I  will  try ;  there  appears  to  me  to  be  one  nuinagc* 
mifnt  of  men  and  another  of  beasts. 

««'  &r.  You  have  certainly  divided  them  in  a  most  straightfor- 
ward and  mnnly  style ;  but  you  have  fallen  into  an  error  which 
hereafter,  I  think  Uiat  we  hud  better  avoid.        * «  ^La^ 

n'T.  Soc.  What  is  that?  /^UCU^ 

V  iSlEr.  I  think  that  we  had  better  not  cut  off  a  small  portion 
which  is  not  a  species,  firom  many  larger  |)ortions;  the  part 
should  be  a  species.  To  separate  off  at  once  the  subject  ot  in^ 
vesiigation,  is  a  most  excellent  plan,  if  only  the  separation  be 
rightly  made ;  and  you  were  under  the  impression  that  you  were 
right,  because  you  snw  that  you  would  come  to  man  ;  and  this 
led  you  to  hasten  the  steps.  But  you  should  not  chip  off  too 
small  a  piece,  my  friend  ;  the  safer  way  is  to  cut  through  the 
middle ;  and  this  is  also  the  more  likely  way  of  finding  classes. 
Attention  to  this  principle  makes  all  the  difference  in  a  process 
of  inquiry. 

JI  Soe.  What  do  you  mean.  Stranger  ? 
'  Str.  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  more  plainly,  Socrates,  ont  of 
ir^ard  for  your  intelligent  nature  ;  and,  although  I  cannot  at 
present  entirely  explain  myself,  I  will  try  to  make  some  advance, 
and  to  be  a  little  dearer. 

T,  Soc  What  was  the  error  of  which,  as  yon  say,  we  were 
guilty  in  our  division  ? 

sir*  The  error  was  just  as  if  some  one  who  wanted  to  divide 
the  human  race,  were  to  divide  them  after  the  fashion  which 
prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  here  they  cut  off  the  Hellenes 
as  one  species,  and  all  the  other  species  of  mankind,  which  are 
innumerable,  and  have  no  connection  or  common  language,  they 
include  under  the  single  name  of  ^  barbarians,"  and  because  thej 
have  one  name  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  one  species  also.  Or 
suppose  that  in  dividing  numbers  you  wei^  to  cut  off.  ten  thou 
sand  from  all  the  rest,  and  make  of  them  one  species,  and  com- 
prehending the  rest  under  another  separate  name,  you  might  say 
that  here  too  was  a  single  class,  because  yon  had  given  it  a 
single  name.  Whereas  you  would  make  a  much  better  and 
more  equal  and  artistic  classification  of  numbers,  if  you  divided 

them  into  odd  and  even  ;  or  of  the  human  species,  if  you  divided 
VOL.  III.  35 
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tlMin  into  mule  and  female ;  and  only  separated  off  LrjdiaM  ar 
Phrygians,  or  any  other  tribe,  and  arrayed  them  against  the  leit 
of  the  world,  when  you  ouuld  no  longer  make  a  divisioo  into 
^^Q   parts  which  were  also  classes.  ,;    ■.  ^^^ 

T,  Soe,  Very  true ;  but  I  wish  that  this  distiDCtioQ  be- 
tween a  piirt  and  a  cla.«s  could  still  be  made  aomewhat  plainer.  • 
■  Sir,  O,  Socrates,  best  of  men,  that  is  not  a  question  to  bs 
lightly  answered.  We  have  already  digressed  further  from  oor 
original  intention  than  we  ought,  and  yon  would  have  us  wandsr 
still  further  away.  But  we  ought  now  to  return  to  our  subject; 
and  hereafler,  when  there  is  a  leisure  hour,  we  may  follow  vip 
the  other  track ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  to  guard  agunst 
imagining  that  you  ever  heard  me  declare  — 

r.  Soe.  What? 
«  \,    Str.  'HiRt  a  clays  and  a  part  are  distinct. 

T.  Soc^  WDHt  did  1  bear,  thenir       ^ 

Sir.  That  a  class  is  necessarily  a  part,  but-^^hArft  U  p^  «;«in«» 
necessity'  that  a  part  shoulcj  be  a  cUm  ;  that  is  the  sense  winch 
I  should  always  wish  you  to  attribute  to  my  worda,  Socrates. 

T.  Soc,  Grood. 

Str.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  should  like  to  know. 

r.  Soc.  What  is  that  ? 

Str,  The  point  at  which  we  digressed  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  exact  place  was  at  the  question.  Where  you  would 
divide  the  management  of  herds,  to  which  you  appeared  rather 
too  ready  to  answer  that  there  were  two  spedes  of  animals ; 
man  bein^  one,  and  all  other  animals  making  up  the  other. 

T,  Sac,  True. 

Str,  I  thought  that  in  taking  away  a  part,  you  imagined  that 
the  remainder  equally  formed  a  part,  because  you  were  able  to 
call  them  by  the  common  name  of  brutes. 
cf^^JI  Soc.  That  is  also  quite  true. 

Str,  Suppose  now,  O  most  courageous  of  dialecticians,  that 
some  wise  and  understanding  creature,  such  as  a  crane  appean 
to  be,  were,  in  imitation  of  you,  to  make  a  similar  division,  and 
set  up  cranes  against  all  other  animals  to  their  own  spedid 
glorificiition,  at  the  same  time  jumbling  together  all  the  others, 
including  man,  under  the  appellation  of  brutes,  —  that  would 
be  the  sort  of  error  which  we  must  try  to  avoid. 

JI  Soc,  How  can  we  be  safe  ? 

Sir,  If  we  take  a  fuirt  only  and  not  the  whole,  we  shaU  be 
less  likely  to  fall  into  that  error. 
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T.  Soc.  We  certainly  mast  not  take  the  whole.   ; 
-V  Str.  Yes,  that  was  the   soaroe  of  an  error  in  oar  forme 
division. 

r.  .&c.  What  was  that  ? 

Sir.  Tou  remember  how  that  part  of  the  art  of  knowledg 
which  was  concerned  with  command,  had  to  do  with  the  rearioj 
of  liTe  stock,  —  that  is  to  say,  witli  animals  in  herds  ? 

JI  Soc  Yes. 
1 1  Sbr.  In  that  case,  all  animals  had  been  already  divided   ^^ 
into  tame  and  wild ;  those  whose  natore  could  be  tamed    . 
were  called  tame,  and  those  which  ooold  not  be  tamed  wer 
called  wild.  • 

T.  Soc.  True. 

Sir,  And  the  political  science  of  which  we  are  in  search,  1 
and  ever  was  concerned  with  tame  animals,  and  is  also  con 
fined  to  gregarious  animals. 

T.  Soc.  Yes. 

Sir,  But  then  we  ought  not  to  divide,  as  we  did  then,  hat 
ing  an  eye  to  alL  Neither  let  us  be  in  too  great  haste  to  ar 
rive  quickly  at  the  political  science ;  for  this  has  already  mad< 
U8  suffer  the  penalty  of  which  the  proverb  speaks. 

JI  Soe,  Suffer  what? 
,    Sir.  Suffer  the  penalty  of  too  much  haste,  which  is  too  Utd 
speed. 

T.  Soe.  And  well  for  us  too,  Stranger. 

Sir.  Gmnted.     But   let   us   begin  again,  and  endeavor  t 
divide  the  rearing  of  animals  in  common ;  for,  probably,  if  th 
argument  proceeds  by  regular  steps,  that  will  accomplish  you 
object  better  tlian  hasty  anticipation.     Tell  me,  then  — 
.    T.  Soe.  What? 

. .  Sir.  Did  you  ever  hear,  as  you  very  likely  may,  for  I  d 
not  suppose  that  you  ever  actually  visited  them,  of  the  pre 
serves  of  fishes  in  the  Nile,  and  in  the  ponds  of  the  great  king 
and  yon  may  have  seen  similar  preserves  in  wells  at  home. 

T.  Soe.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  have  ofte 
heard  the  others  described. 

'  Sir.  And  you  may  have  heard  also,  and  are  assured  by  n 
port,  although  yon  have  not  been  in  those  parts,  of  the  nnrsi 
lies  of  geese  and  cranes  which  exist  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly 

T.  Soe.  Certainly. 

Sir.  I  a»ked  you,  because  here  is  a  new  division  of  herd 
into  land  herds  and  water  herds. 
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T.Soc.  Therefa.       '        '•'        "   ^ 

'    Str,  And  do  jrou  agive  that  we  ought  to  diride  the  art  of 
^  reariDg  herds  Id  common  into  two  corresponding  pAitSy  the  one 
^  !Uie  rearing  of  the  walflg¥i"en<L  the  other  of  the  hmd  herfa?  * 
'■\r.Soe.  1^0.  '  "  ^ 

*    Shr.  There  is  snrelj  no  need  to  ask  which  of  theea  two  eoa-' 

tains  the  royal  art,  for  that  is  evident  to  OTerybodj.    ' "^ '-' 

T.  Soe.  Certainly.  **    ' 

■    Str,  Any  one  can  divide  the  herds  which  feed  on  dzy  hod? 
JI  Soe.  How  woald  yon  divide  them?  "' 

-   Str,  I  should  distinguish  between  flp"g  ^°^  ^"^lE.'"g-  ^   '* '" 

T.  Soe.  Most  tme. 

^.  And  an  idiot  might  know  that  the  political  animal  is  a 
pedestrian  —  you  will  allow  that  ? 
^I.  t^oe.  Certainly. 

Str,  The  art  of  managing  the  walking  animal  has  to  bs 
farther  divided,  just  as  you  might  halve  an  even  nnmber. 

T.  Soe.  That  is  true. 
^^K  Sir.  Let  me  note  that  here  appear  in  view  two  ways 
to  that  part  or  dnss  to  which  the  argument  is  goings  — 
the  one*a  speedier  way,  which  cuts  off  a  small  portion  from  a 
large ;  the  other,  which  agrees  better  with  the  principle  whidi 
we  were  laying  down,  is  the  way  of  dividing  in  the  middle; 
but  this  is  longer.  We  can  take  either  of  them,  whichever  we 
please. 

T.  Soe.  Cannot  we  have  both  ways? 

jSb-.  Together?  What  a  thing  to  ask!  but  if  yon  take 
them  in  torn,  you  clearly  may. 

T.  Sac.  Then  I  should  like  to  take  them  in  turn. 

Str.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  as  we  are  near  the  end;  if 
we  had  been  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle,  I  should  have 
demurred  to  your  request;  but  now,  in  accordance  with  your 
desire,  let  us  begin  with  the  longer  way ;  while  we  are  fresh, 
we  sHhII  get  on  better.     And  now  attend  to  the  division. 

T.  Soe,  Let  me  h^r. 

Str.  The  tame  walking  herding  animals  are  distributed  bj 
nature  into  two  classes.  -^ 

JI  Soe.  How  is  that  ? 

Str.  The  one  grows  boms  ]  and  the  other  is  without  horns. 

Y.  Soe.  That  is  evident. 

Str.  Suppose  that  you  divide  the  science  which  manages 
pedestrian  animals    into  two    corresponding  parts,    and    define 
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them  ;  for  if  yoa  wish  to  name  them,  the  complexiiy  will  be  too 

JI  ^Sbe.  How  must  I  speak  of  them,  then  ? 
, .  Str,  In  this  waj :  let  the  sdenoe  of  rearing  pedestrian  ani- 
mals be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  part  assigned  to  the 
homed  class,  and  the  other  to  the  class  which  hns  no  horns. 
.  JPI  Soc»  I  will  suppose  all  that|  which  has  been  made  abun- 
dant I  j  evident. 

i„Str.  The  king  Ja  dem-lf  the  •^'Ap^^frf  ^f  »hfl  nlH^*^"^! 
who  have  fio  hoi  _ 

,  irSoeTThtLi  w  evident. 

Str,  Shall  we  break  up  this  hornless  herd  into  sections,  and 
see  which  foils  to  the  king  ? 

JI  Soc  Bj  all  means. 

Str.  Shall  we  distinguish  them  bj  their  having  or  not^ay* 
ing  cloven  feet,  or  bj  their  mixing  or  not  mixinjg  the  TEreed  ? 
You  tiiOw  whaT  1  mean. 

j;  Soe.  What? 

Str,  I  mean  that  •  the  nature  of  horses  and  asses  is  to  breed 
from  one  another. 

JI  Soe,  Yes. 
,  Str,  But  the  remainder  of  the  smooth  herd  of  tame  animali 
will  not  mix  the  breed. 

JI  Soe.  Very  true. 

Str,  And  of  which  has  the  Statesman  charge,  of  the  mixed  oi 
of  the  ujuoi^ed  ? 

T,  Soc,  "Clearly  of  the  unmixed. 

Str,  I  suppose  that  we  must  divide  this  again  as  before. 

JI  Soc,  That  we  must. 
,  Str,  And    now  every  tame   and   herding   animal   has    act 
been  divided  into  portions,  with  the  exception  of  two  spe- 
cies ;  for  I  hardly  think  that  dogs  ought  to  be  reckoned  amon^ 
herding  animals. 

,,  JI  Soe.  Certainly  not;  but  how  shall  we  divide  the  two  re- 
maining species  ? 

,.,  Str.  There  is  a  measure  of  difference  which  may  be  appro 
priately  employed  by  you  and  Theaetetus,  who  are  geometric 
cians. 

JI  Soc.  What  is  that  ? 

Str,  The  diameter ;  and,  again,  the  diameter  of  a  diameter. 

JI  Soe.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
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^'Sir.  How  does  m:iii  walk,  bat  as  a  diameter  whose  poi 
two  fr-t?*  -."-* 

JI  <Sbc.  To  be  sare.  •         '    / 

'    Scr.  Aud  the  power  of  the  remaiaing  kind,  being  the  power 
of  twice  two  feet,  maj  be  said  to  be  the  diameter  of  our  £ame» 

• '  JI  Soc.  Certunly  ;  and  now  I  thmk  that  I  pret^  neariy  vn 
derstand  you.  .,  *  "* 

Sir.  I  descry,  Socrates,  another  fiunous  jest  in  these  divisionSi 

r.  iSbc.  What  is  that  ?  '^        .     ' 

Str.  Hum.in  beings  have  come  out  in  the  same  das*  with 
the  airiest  and  freest  of  creation,  aiid  are  in  a  race  with  them. 

JI  Soc.  I  remark  that  very  singular  result. 

Str.  And  would  you  not  expect  that,  being  the  slowest^  they 
will  arrive  last  ? 

T,  Soc.  Indeed  I  should. 

Str.  And  there  is  a  still  more  ridiculous  consequence,  that 
the  king  is  running  about  with  the  herd,  and  in  unequal  raee 
with  the  bird-taker,  who  of  all  mankind  is  most  of  an  adept  at 
the  airy  lile.* 

T.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str.  Then  here,  Socrates,  is  still  clearer  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  was  said  in  the  discussion  about  the  Sophist. 

T.  Soc.  What  was  that  ? 
rStr.  That  the  dialectical  method  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
apd  cares  not  for  great  or  small,  but  always  arrives  in  her  own 
ay  at  the  truest  result. 

T.  Soc.  That  seems  to  be  the  facL 

Str.  And  now,  I  will  not  wait  for  you  to  ask  me,  but  will 
of  my  own  accord  take  you  the  shorter  road  to  the  definition  of 
a  king. 

T.  Soc.  By  all  means.  * 

Str.  I  say  that  we  should  have  begun  by  dividing  pedestrian 
into  biped  and  quadruped,  and  as  the  winged  herd,  and  that 
alone,  comes  out  in  t^e  same  class  with  man,  we  should  divide 
bipeds  into  those  which  have  wings  and  have  no  wings,  and 
when  that  is  divided,  and  the  art  of  the  management  of  man* 
kind  is  brought  to  light,  the  time  will  have  come  to  produce  our 
Statesman  and  ruler,  and  place  him  as  charioteer  in  the   State, 

^  The  diameter  of  one  foot  square  =  ^  2  square  feet. 
2  The  diameter  of  two  square  feet  =  the  root  or  side  of  four  square  feet. 
'  Plato  is  not  iotroducing  a  new  class,  but  only  making  a  reflection  on  the  two 
kinds  of  bipeds.     Others  refer  the  passage  to  pigs  and  a  pig-driver. 


as 
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and  hand  o^er  to  him  the  reins,  for  that  is  his  proper  science 
-and  vocation.  •        -  •    •  '  •  •       -t-'*. 

71  Sae.    Very  good;   yon  have   paid  me  the  debt;  I  ^^7 
mean,  that  70a  have  completed  the  arganieiity  and  I  sup-  . 
pose  that  you  added  the  digression  bj  way  of  interest.        * '' 

Sir.  Then  now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  join  the 
links,  which  together  make  the  definition  of  the  name  of  the 
Statesman's  art.  .      .     :  '. 

i^T.  4S9C.  By  all  means  •;::•-.••:-•  » :  .'         "» 

*  Sir,  The  science  of  pure  knowledge  originally  had_  a  part 
which  was  the  science  of  rule  or  command,  aitthTrom  thitf^ns 
derived  another  part,  which  was  called  tliat  of  command/for 
self,  and  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  wholesale  deajfusi  an 
important  section  of  this  was  the  rearing  or  management  of 
living  animals,  and  this  again  was  further  limited  by  the  man« 
agement  of  them  in  herds,  and  again  in  herds  of  pedestrian  ani- 
mals,—  of  pedestrian  animals  who  are  without  horns;  here, 
again,  was  an  important  line  of  demarcation*  He  who  desires 
to  comprehend  the  right-hand  section  of  this  latter  class  under  a 
single  name,  must  make  three  £}lds ;  he  will  speak  of  a  science 
of  (1)  the  shepherding,  (2)  of  animals,  (3).  who  do  not  mix  the 
breed.  The  only  further  subdivision  is  the  art  of  man-herding, 
—  this  has  to  do  with  bipeds,  and  is  what  we  were  seeking 
after,  and  have  now  found,  being  at  once  the  royal  and  politi- 
cal. 

•  T.  Soc.  To  be  sure  we  have. 

Str.  And  do  you  tbmk,  Socrates,  that  we  really  have  found, 
as  you  say,  the  desired  end  ? 

T,  Soc,  What  is  the  end  ? 

Str.  Do  you  think  I  mean  that  we  have  really  fulfilled  our 
intention ;  there  has  been  a  sort  of  discussion,  and  yet  the  inves- 
tigation seems  to  me  not  to  be  perfectly  worked  ouL 
z.  Jl  Soc.  I  do  not  understand. 

.  f  Str.  I  will  try  to  make  the  thought  which  is  at  this  moment 
present  in  my  mind,  clearer  to  us  both. 

71  Soc.  Let  me  hear.  ' 

Str.  Tijere  were  many  arts  of  shepherding,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  political,  which  had  the  charge  of  one  particular  herd  ? 

71  Soc.  Tliere  were. 

iSb*.  And  this  the  argument  defined  to  be  the  art  of  rearing, 
not  horses  or  other  animals,  but  the  art  of  rearing  man  in  com- 
mon? 
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T.  Soe.  True. 


Lwhes  the  king 


*••»■ '   <«^« 


Str.  Note>  hftwever,  a  diffi 
from  all  other  shepherds. 

Str.   I  wnn^  ^  aalr.  ^[j^thftr  Miy  of  tl^^  oth^ffliArJmwm  hag  a 

riTid  who  assumes  that  he  is  ioin^'nMlirnr  of  tfrn 

Oi.;T.  «W.   Woat  do  you  mean ?      •♦  it. -r   — ■  *  i- •   n  ■  :-  .%.»•:* 

Sb".  I  mean  to  say  that  merchants,  husbandmen,  proTiden 

I    of  food,  and  also  traiuing-inasters  and  physicians,  will  all  oon- 

'    tend  with  the  herdsmen  of  humanity,  whom  we  call  Statesmen, 

declaring  tliat  they  themselves  have  the  care  of  rearing  man- 

ogA   kind,  and  that  they  rear  not  only  the  common  herd,  but 

^  also  the  miers  themselves. 

JI  Soe,  Is  there  not  truth  in  that  ? 

Sir,  I  dare  say  that  there  is,  and  we  will  consider  their 
claim.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  no  one  will  raise  a  similar 
daim  as  against  the  shepherd,  who  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  sole  and  only  fbeder  and  physician  of  his  flock ;  he  is 
also  their  matchmaker  and  accoucheur ;  no  one  else  knows  that 
department  of  science.  And  he  is  their  merry-maker  and  mu- 
sician, and  no  one  cau  console  and  soothe  his  own  flock  better 
than  he  can,  either  with  the  tones  of  his  voice  or  with  instru- 
ments, as  far  as  their  nature  is  susceptible  of  such  influences. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  herdsmen  in  general. 

JI  Soc.  Yerj  true. 

Str.  But  if  this  is  true,  can  the  argument  about  the  king  also 
be  true  and  unimpeachable?  Could  we  have  been  right  in 
selecting  him  out  of  ten  thousand  other  claimants,  as  the  shep- 
herd and  rearer  of  the  human  flock. 

JI  Soc.  Surely  not.  ■' 

Str»  And  if  not,  have  we  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  al- 
though we  may  have  described  a  sort  of  royal  form,  we  have 
not  as  yet  accurately  worked  out  the  true  image  of  the  States- 
man ?  and  that  we  cannot  reveal  him  as  he  truly  is  in  his  own 
nature,  un^il  wft  have  disengaged  And  sej^^rated  him  from  those 
whn  hang  a\mut  Inm  aniL claim  to  share  in  his  preirogatives ? 

JI  Soe.  Very  true.  '""      -      -  .  ^^ 

Str.  And  that,  Socrates,  is  what  we  must  do,  if  we  mean,  not 
to  bring  dishonor  on  the  argument. 

JI  Soc.  We  must  certainly  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
argument. 

1  Reading  cf  ru  ruv  tXXmv  r^. 
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•    Sir.  Then  let  m  make  a  new  beginning,  and  travel  by  a  dif- 
^Brentroad.  « 

T.  Soe.  What  road? 

Str,  I  think  that  we  may  have  a  little  amnsement ;  there  is  a 
fiunoot  tale,  of  which  a  good  portion  maj  with  advantage  be 
interwoven,  and  then  we  maj  resome  our  series  of  divisions,  and 
][>roceed  along  that  path  nntU  we  arrive  at  the  summit  or  desired 
end.'   Shall  we  do  as  I  say? 

•^♦•T.  &tf.  By  all  means.    •  .  .  ;:ii 

"'  &r.  Listen,  then,  to  a  tale  which  a  child  would  love  to  hear, 
and  you  are  not  too  old  to  be  amused  as  a  child.  'J 

'   JI  Soe.  Let  me  hear. 

Str,  There  did  really  happen,  and  will  again  happen,  like 
many  other  events  of  which  ancient  tradition  has  preserved  the 
record,  the  portent  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  quarrel  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.  You  remember  what 
that  was? 

'    71  Soe.  I  suppose  that  you  mean  the  token  of  the  golden 
lamb? 

&r.  No,  not  that ;  but  another  part  of  the  story,  which   ^^^ 
telb  how  the  sun  and  the  stars  rose  in  the  west,  and  set  in 
the  east,  and  that  the  god  reversed  their  moUon,  and  gave  them 
that  which  they  have  at  present  as  a  testimony  to  the  right  of 
Atreus. 

T.  Soe.  Yes ;  that  is  certainly  related. 
'  &r.  Again,  we   have  been   often   told  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cronos. 

T.  Soe.  Yes,  very  often.  "    • 

Sir.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  men  of  former  times  were  / 
earth-bom,  and  not  begotten  of  one  another? 
•■'*T.  Soe.  Yes,  that  is  also  an  old  tradition. 

Str.  AH  these  stories,  and  ten  thousand  others  which  are  still 
more  wonderful,  have  a  common  origin ;  many  of  them  have 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  or  exist  only  as  fragments ;  but 
the  origin  of  them  is  what  no  one  has  told,  §nd  may  as  well  be 
told  now ;  for  the  tale  is  suited  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  king. 

71  Soe.  Very  good ;  and  I  hope  that  yon  will  give  the  whole 
story,  and  leave  out  nothing. 

Str.  Listen,  then.  There  is  a  time  when  Grod  goes  round 
with  the  world,  which  he  himself  guides  and  helps  to  roll ;  and 
there  is  a  time,  on  the  completion  of  a  certain  cyde,  when  he 
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I  lets  go,  and  the  world  being  a  IMng  cremtare*  and  hsfing 
origiiialljr  received  intelligence  from  its  Aathor  and  creator,  tarns 
HlK>iit  and  revolves  in  tlie  opposite  direction. 

•  JI  Soe,  Why  is  that?  •  •'*•  •     •* 

*  Str.  Why,  because  only  the  most  divine  things  of  all  are  na» 
changeable,  «nd  body  is  not  included  in  this  class.'  Heaven  and 
the  nniverse,  as  we  have  termed  them,  although  thoy  'have  been 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  many  glories,  partake  of  a  bodily 
nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  entirely  free  from  perturbatioDs. 
But  the  heavenly  motion  is,  as  fiir  as  possible,  single  and  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  relation  to  the  same;  and  is  therefore  only 
subject  to  a  reversal,  which  is  the  least  alteration  possible.  For 
the  lord  of  all  moving  things  is  alone  able  to  move  of  himself; 
and  to  think  that  he  can  go  at  otie  time  in  one  direction  and  at 
another  time  in  another,  is  nnlawfuL  Hence  we  must  not  say 
that  the  world  Ih  either  self-mowd  always,  or  tliat  the  universs 
is  made  to  go  round  by  God  in  two  opposite  courses ;  or  that 
^^  two  Gods«  having  intelligencis  oppiise  one  anotlier  in  the 
movement  of  the  world.  Hut  us  I  have  already  said  (and 
this  is  the  only  i^maining  alternativt^)  the  world  is  guided  by  an 
accompanying  divine  power  nnd  receives  life  and  immortali^  by. 
the  appointment  of  the  OeaUir,  and  tlien,  when  let  go  again, 
moves  spontaneously,  being  let  go  at  such  a  time  «s  to  havci 
during  intiiiite  cycles  of  year?,  a  reverse  movement :  this  is  due 
to  exquisite  perfection  «if  balance,  and  the  size  of  the  universe ; 
whidi  is  the  greatest  of  bodies,  and  tnrus  on  the  smallest  pivot 

JI  iSbc.^  All  that  description  seems  to  be  very  reascmable  in^ 
deed. 

«Sibr.  Let  us  now  reflect  upon  what  has  been  said,  and  try  to 
fxnnprehend  the  nature  of  this  great  mythological  wonder,  iHiidi 
has  been  called  by  ns,  and  assuredly  is,  the  cause  of  the  odier 
wonders. 

i*  i&c.  To  what  are  you  referring  ? 

^.  To  the  reversal  <^  the  motion  of  the  universe. 

J^  4&r.  How  WM  that  the  caiAe  of  the  others  ? 

•2^*  Of  all  changes  in  the  heavens,  this  is  to  be  deemed  ths 
greatest  and  mightiest. 

}1  «!&>r«  I  slKMuld  imagine  that. 

i^«  Ami  may  be  supposed  to  have  resulted  in  the  greatest 
chnhjces  t^^  the  human  bi^igs  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  ths 
w\^Hd  at  th^  UBiiK 

r«  i!W.  Tbau  again,  is  not 
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yoa  said  existed  in  the  reign  of  Cronoe  was  in  that  ejrde  of  the 
world,  or  in  thb  ?   *  For  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  stars 
and  Uie  san  might  certainly  have  oocorred  in  either.      -  ^ 
^^  ^SSer.  I   see    that  yoa    enter   into   my   meaning:  -do,  that 
blessed  and  spontaneous  life  does  not  belong  to  the  present  ejde 
of  the  world,  i>at  to  the  prnrumB  pnnj  in  which  find  saperin^ 
tended  the  whole  reToluuoo  of  ibe  uniTerse ;  and  the  parts  of 
the  uniTerse  wvre  distributed  under  the  rule  of  certain  inferior 
deities,  which  is  the  way  in  some  places  still.  •-There  were 
demigoda,  who  were  the  shepherds  of  the  Tarious  species  and 
herds  of  animals,  and  each  one  was  in  all  respects  sufficient  for 
those  of  whom  he  was  the  shepherd ;  neither  was  there  any 
▼iolence,  or  devouring  of  one  another,  or  war  or  qnarrel  among 
them ;  and  I  might  tell  of  ten  thousand  other  blessings,  whidi 
belonged  to  that  dispensation.     Now,  the  reason  why  the  old 
£ftble  speaks  of  the  spontaneous  life  of  man  is  as  follows.     In 
those  days  God  himself  was  their  shepherd,  and  ruled   over 
them,  just  as  man,  who  is  by  comparison  a  divine  being,  still 
rules  over  the  animals.     Under  him  there  were  no  govemments- 
oyo  or  separate  possessions  of  women  and  children.     For  all 
men  rose  again  firom  the  earth,  having  no  memory  of  any 
past  events  ;  and  they  had  no  property  or  fiunilies,  but  the  earth 
gave  them  abundance  of  fruits,  which  grew  on  trees  and  shrubs 
unbidden,  and  were  not  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.     And  they 
dwelt  ujiked,  and  mostly  in  the  open  air,  for  the  temperature  of 
their  seasons  was  mild ;  and  they  had  no  beds,  but  lay  on  soft 
couclies  of  grass,  which  grew  plentifully  out  of  the  earth.     Such 
was  the  life  of  man  in  the  days  of  Cronos,  Socrates ;  the  char- 
acter of  our  present  life,  whicli  is  said  to  be  under  Zeus,  yon 
know  from  your  own  experience.     Can  yon,  and  will  yon  de- 
termine which  of  them  you  deem  the  happier?  . «    ^/ 
JI  Soc,  I  CHnnot.  ^   <: 
Sir.  Then  shall  I  determine  for  you  as  well  as  I  can  ?  .  :  ^* 
'Jr.  Soc,  By  all  means.                                                        ,..';•:•.* 
Sir.  Suppose  that  the  childredsof  Cronos,  having  this  bound- 
less leisure,  and  tM  power  of  holding  intercourse,  not  only  with 
men  but  with  the  animal  creation,  had  used  all  these  advantages 
with  a  view  to  philosophy,  conversing  with  the  animals  as  well 
as  with  one  another,  and  learning  of  every  nature  which  was 
gifted  with  any  special  power,  and  was  able  to  contribute  some 
special  ezperieace  to  the  store  of  wisdom,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  which  was  the  happier.     Or,  again,  if 
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diej  had  merelj  eaten  and  drank  nndl  thej  were  full,  and  told 
ttoried  to  one  another  and  to  the  aniinab  —  snch  stories  as  are 
now  told  of  them  —  in  this  case  also,  as  I  should  imagine,  the 
answer  would  be  easy.     But  as  there  is  ao  satuifiictory  reporter 
of  the  desires  and  thoughts  of  those  times,  I  think  that  we  must 
leave  the  qneMtion  unanswered,  and  go  at  onoe  to  the  point  of 
the  tale,  and  then  we  will  proceed  on  our  joornej.     In  the  full- 
nesR  of  time,  when  the  change  was  to  take  place,  and  the  earth-.- 
boru  race  had  all  perished,  and  erery  soul  had  fallen  into  tlie 
JBanh  and  been  sown  her  appointed  number  of  times,  the  goY- 
ernor  of  the  universe  let  the  helm  go,  and  retired  to  his  place  of 
▼iew ;  and  then  fate  and  innate  desire  reTcrsed  the^jabtion  of 
the  world/    llmu,  alsoTaU  the  other  deities  who  fl^are  the  rule 
ol  the  BUpr^e  power,  being  informed  of  what  was  happening, 
let  go  the  parts  of  the  world  of  which  they  were  severally  the 
gnaidians.     And  the  world  turning  round  with  a  sudden    ^70 
shock,  having  received  an  opposite  impulse  at  both  ends, 
was   shaken    by  a   mighty  earthquake,  producing    a  new  de- 
straction  of  all  manner  of  animals.     After  a  while  the  tumult 
and  confusion  and  earthquake  ceased,  and  the  universal  crea- 
ture, once  more  at  peace,  attained  to  a  calm,  and  settled  down 
into  his  own  orderly  and  accustomed  course,  having  the  charge 
and  rule  of  himself  and  of  all  other  creatures,  and  remembering 
and  executing  the  instructions  of  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  world,  more  particularly  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  less 
exactness.     The  reason  of  the  falling  off  was  the  admixture  of 
matter  in  the  world ;  this  was  inherent  in  the  primal  nature, 
which  was  fujl  nf  fjjgorder,  until  attaining  to  the  present^sosmoa 
or  order.     From  6o3,  thd  ton^tructor,  tne  world   indeed  re?^ 
eeived  every  good,  but  from  a  j>revious  state  came  elements  of 
violence  and^iojusticerwhTchTthence  derived,  wej^ioiplanted  in 
tlie  animalf|L     While  the  world  was  producing  animals  in  unlioi 
witli  God,  the  evil  was  small,  and  great  the  good  which  worked 
within,  but  in  the  process  of  separation  from  him,  when  the 
world  was  let  go,  at  first  all  proceeded  well  enough ;  then,  as 
time  went  on,  there  was  more  and  more  forgetting,  and  the  old 
discord  again  entered  in  and  got  the  better,  and  burst  forth ; 
and  at  last  smnll  was  the  good,  and  great  was  the  admixture 
of  the  elements  of  evil,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  universal 
ruin  of  tlie  world  and  the  things  in  the  world.     Wherefore  Grod, 
the  orderer  of  all,  seeing  that  the  world  was  in  great  straits, 
fearing  that  all  might  be  dissolved  in  the  storm,  and  go  to  the 
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■oUd  hinndf  at  Um  bda; 


thia  W  tb«  wboie.  tale^  of  whicb  the 
first  part  will  suffica  Ux  Qlostrata  tlia.  nature  of  the  king;  ^For 
wbett  the^nrld  mtnrnti  tti  ihn  preecmt  njiela  tif  gniiirnrinii, jtli^ 
age  of  man  again  stood  still,  and  another  duinge- waTtliSTesalt 
Tb9.^Q^ler«atiife8  whiclr^ad.atoost  disappeared  grew  in  stat- 
orew  aadjlfa  mw]f  Uffn.  cbildteni 

dw^^^nd  saiik-iaiAlterMBU  agmiu.     All  things  diiinged, 
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imitating  and  fi>Uowing  the.  condition  of  that  nniverse,  and 

agreeing  with  that  in  their  mode  of  eonception  and  genemtioa 
and  nnrtnre;  for  no  animal  was  anjr  longer  allowed  lo  corns 
into  being  in  the  earth  through  the  agency  of  oUier  creatiye  be- 
ings, bot  as  the  world  was  ucdained  to  be  the  lord  of  his  own 
progress,  in  like  manner  the  parts  were  onUiued  to  grow  and 
generate  and  give  nourishment^  as  far  aa  they'  could,,  of  thenip 
selvesy  impeUed  bj  a  siaiilur  moyement.  And  so  we  have  ar- 
rired  at  the  real  end  of  this  diseourse ;  ibr  although  there  might 
be  much  to  tell  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  reasons  and 
eaosea  of  their  dianges,  about  men  there  is  not  mudv  and  that 
tittle  ia  more  ta  the  purpose.  Deprived  of  the  care  of  Giod, 
vrho  had  possessed  and  tended  them  when,  in  process  of  time, 
mottt  of  the  animals  who  were  bj  nature  intractable  had  grown 
wild;  they  were  left  helpless  and  defenseless,  and  were  torn  in 
pieces  hy  them  ;  raoreoTer,  ia  the  first  ages  tbej  carried  on  the 
struggle  for  existence  without  arta  or  resources ;  the  food  which 
once  grew  spontaneously  bad  fidled,.  and  they  knew  not  how  to 
procure  any  more,  because  no  necessity  had  hitlierta  compelled 
them.  For  all  these  reasons  they  were  in  a  great  strait; 
wherefore,  also,  the  gifts  spoken  of  in  the  old  tradition  were 
imparted  to-  them  by  the  gods,  together  with  the  indispensable 
knowledge  and  informatiou  of  their  u^es ;  fire  was  given  to  us 
by  Prometheus,  the  arts  by  Hephaestus  and  his  fellow-worker 
(Athene),  seeds  and  plants  by  otiiiers.  Out  of  these  kuman  lift 
was  framed ;  since  the  care  of  the  gods,  as  X  was  saying,  had 
now  failed  men,  and  they  had  to  order  their  course  of  life  for 
themselves,  and  were  their  own  masters,  just  like  Uie  universal 
creature,  whom  they  imitate  and  follow,  ever  living  and  being 
bom  into  the  world,  at  one  time  after  this  manner,  at  another 
time  after  another  manner.     Enough  of  the  story,  which  may 


Sir.  Audi 
the  difiiie  Shtpheid 
■Ufcunm  who 
their  sabjeeu  in 
of  their  breeding  aini  edocatioo. 

JI  iSoc   C^rtJiinlj. 

Str.  Stm   thej  mnu  be  ioTesunted  mU  the  mmowl  •tIu.^l 


tku  the  Ibrtn  of  \ 

ihai  ofakin^;  wbefv^  n^^' 

"  B  to  be  nmeh  mor^  )|^  ^ 

iBoie  oeftriT  tu  paruj^j. 


^-  ooc.    xe8,  1  remember. 

^.  There,  aooiewhero.  lay  our  •r«.r,    for  w.  „«v„,  ,,.. 
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eluded  or  mentioned  the  Statesman ;  and  we  did  not  obeenv 
that  he  had  no  place  in  our  nomenclature.  -      -.c  i^i :    <>     > 

T.  Soc.  How  was  that?  .       ^      \ 

.  Str,  All  herdsmen  feed  their  herds,  but  this  is  not  a  suitable 
term  to  appl7_to_Kbe  ScaCesmaB;  who  slioi 


,  » JI  Soc.  Tru^  if  there  be. such  a  name.    -  *  •  i-*^^^'^  '"^'i  •'•'^^ 

«Sifr.  Whj,  is  not  care  of  herds  a  more  general  name  ?  For 
this  implies  no  feeding,  or  any  special  duty  ;  if  we  say  either 
tending  the  herds,  or  managing  the  herds,  or  haying  the  care 
of  them,  that  will  include  all,  and  then  we  may  wrap  up  the 
Statesman  with  the  rest,  as  the  argument  seems  to  require.  *•' 
_g  JI  Soc,  Quite  right ;  but  how  shall  we  take  the  next 
step  in  the  division  ? 
Str.  As  before  we  divided  the  art  of  feeding  herds  into 
winged  aiid  wingless,  homed  and  hornless,  mixing  or  not  mix- 
ing the  breed,  so  we  may  divide  by  these  same  diSerences  the 
tending  of  herds,  comprehending  iu  one  word  both  the  life  whidi 
now  is,  and  the  rule  of  Cronos. 

T.  Soc.  That  is  clear  ;  but  I  still  ask,  what  next  ?  • 
Str.  If  the  word  bad  been  ^  mauaging "  herds,  instead  of 
feeding  or  rearing  them,  no  one  would  have  argued  that  there 
was  no  management  of  them  in  the  case  of  the  politician, 
'although  it  was  justly  contended,  that  there  was  no  human  art 
of  feeding  them  which  was  worthy  of  the  name,  or  at  least,  if 
there  were,  many  other  arts  had  more  right  to  the  name  than 
any  kiug. 

T.  &)c.  True.  » 

Str.  But  no  other  art  or  science  will  daim  or  have  a  better 
or  greater  right  than  the  royal  science  to  exercise  superintend- 
ence over  all  human  society  and  men  in  generaL  .  -  « 
Y.   Soc.  Quite  true.                          ...                               ,  i  ,•> 
Str.  In  the  next  place,  Socrates,  we  must  surely  notice  that  a 
great  error  was  committed  at  the  end  of  our  analysis.     * 

T.  Soc.  What  was  that  ?  •♦ 

11     Str.  Wliy,  supposing  that  there  is  such  an  art  as  the  art  of 

llreuring    or    nourishing    bipeds,  there  was  no  reason  why  we 

fishould  call  thb  the  royal  or  political  art,  as  though  there  were 

i  no  more  to  be  said.  \ 

(ly     Y.   Soc.  Certainly  not. 

.**"  Str,  Our  first  duty  was  to  remodel  the  name,  so  as  to  hav# 
the  notion  of  care  rather  than  of  feeding,  and  then  to  divide,  for 
there  may  be  stilL  considerable  divisions. 


-    t   IN 
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•i.*"  j;  5b&  How  oiin  thej  be  made? 

<>*  Str.  -Fii*8t  by  separating  the  divine  Shepherd  from  the  haman  f^ 

guardian  or  manager,  ' 

T.  Soc,  Trae. 

Sir.  And  the  art  of  management  which  is  assigned  to  man 
•would  again  have  to  be  subdivided.  '   *  ' 

T,  Soe.  On  what  principle  ?      '         ' 

&r.  On  the  principle  of  voluntary  and  compg^fl^ry. 
''^A  r.  Soe.  Whj?  ^^       -  ,:    ^        .  •   ■  -    - ' . 

&r.  Because,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  has  been  an  error 
here ;  for  our  simplidtj  led  us  to  rank  them  together,  whereas 
they  are  utterly  different,  and  their  modes  of  government  are 
different. 

T,  Soc.  True. 

&r.  Then,  now,  as  I  said,  let  us  make  the  correction  and  di- 
vide human  care  into  two  parts,  on  the  principle  of  voluntary 
and  compulsory. 

■F.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Sir.  And  if  we  call  the  management  of  the  violent  tyranny, 
and  the  voluntary  mnnftgftmf^nt  nf  vol HRtary  bipeds  politics,  may 
we  not  further  assert  that  he  who  has  this  lattei^  Bft  '6f'  'manage-l 
ment  is  the  true  king  and  Statesman  ?  S 

"  JI  Soc.  I  think,  Stranger,  that  we  have  now  completed   o--  . 
the  account  of  the  Statesman. 

Shr.  Would  that  we  had,  Socrates,  but  I  have  to  satisfy  my-h 
self  as  well  as  you ;  and  in  my  judgment  the  figure  of  the  kingf 
is  not  yet  perfected ;    like  statuaries  who,  in  their  too    great 
haste,  having  overdone  the  several  parts  of  their  work,  lose  time 
in  correcting  them,  so  too  we,  partly  out  of  haste,  partly  out  of 
a  magnanimous  desire  to  detect  our  former  error,  and  also  be- 
QMise  we  imagined  that  a  king  required  grand  illustrations,  have 
taxen  up  a  marvelous  lump  of  fitble,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
use  more  than  was  necessary.     This  made  us  discourse  at  large, 
and,  nev^Meless,  the  story  never  came  to  an  end.     And  oui 
discussion  might  be  compajred  to  a  picture  of  some  living  being 
which  had  been  fairly  drawn  in  outline,  but  had  not  yet  attained 
the  life  and  clearness  which  is  given  by  the  blendmg  of  colors. 
Kow  to  intelligent  persons  a  living  being  is  more  truly  deline- 
ated by  language  aud  discourse  than  by  any  painting  or  work 
of  art ;  to  the  other  sort  in  works  of  art 
4^  Soc.  Very  true ;  but  what  is  this  imperfection  which  still 

remains  ?     I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me. 
VOL.  in.  36 
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kuuw  all   UiiDgs  Id  a  kind  of  dream,  and  Uimi  again  to  know 

nothing  when  he  awiikes. 

,,;,  Jl  iSbc  What  doea  Uiit  veaft?  .,^*  .  „  .1...  iis.. 

Str.  I  fear  that  1  have  been  anforinnate  in  mj  attempt  to  da- . 
scribe  our  experience  of  knowledge^  •..•«  -'ti^  ^  r .    .  r.  -  •.,  v 

JI  iS9c.  Why  do  70a  say  that ?  r    .. -.1  ^--^  «.».k *•,'«-'. 
^    Str.  Why,  because  my  **  example  **  requires  the  amiiitainfe  of 
y  another  exampku.   -.  ;  •-.  -r  ■:••:■    :  .  .l•.:-^-.{:   .♦-. 

'    ^    T.  Soc^  Pioceod,  I  shall  be  interwted  to  bear.      . 

.    Str.  I  will  proceed,  findiug  aa  I  do»  such,  a  ready  listener  in 
you  :  wheu  childi*eii  are  b^rlnning  to  know  their  letters  -^ 

JI  Soc,  What  are  you  going  to  say  ? 

Sir.  That  they  easily  recognise  the  sevend  letters  iu  very 
short  and  easy  syllables,  and  are  able  to  tell  you  them  correctly. 
T.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str,  Whereas  in  other  syllables  they  do  not  recognise 
them,  aud  tbinl&^und  speak  falsely  of  them. 

T.  Soc  Very  true. 

Str.  Will  not  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  guiding  them  to 
the  letters  which  they  do  not  as  yet  know,  be  to  refer  them  to  the 
same  letters  iu  tlm  words  whidi  they  know,  and  to  compare 
these  with  the  letters  which  as  yet  they  do  not  know,  and  show 
them  that  they  are  the  same,  and  have  the  same  character  in 
the  dififerant  comhiuMtiuns,  until  the  letters,  which  they  do  not 
know,  have  been  all  placed  side  by  side  with  the  letters  which 
they  do  know  ?  iu  tliis  way  they  have  examples,  and  are  made 
to  learn  that  every  letter  in  every  combination  is  pronounosd 
always  either  as  the  same  or  not  the  same. 

JI  Soc  Certainly.  ^ 

Str.  Are  uot  examples  formed  in  this  manner  ?  We  twe 
that  which  is  the  stime  with  sometliing  in  some  oH^  separate 
thing,  and  wheu  this  is  rightly  conceived  and  compared  with  the 
first,  out  of  the  comparison  tiiere  arises  one  true  notion,  which 
includes  both  of  them.  :  „ 

T.  Soe.  Exactly.  > 

Str,  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  soul  has  the  same  uncer- 
tainly about  the  alphabet  of  things,  and  sometimes  and  in  some 
cases  is  firmly  fixed  by  the  truth,  aud  then,  again,  in  other  cases 
is  all  abroarl ;  having  {«omehow  or  other  a  correct  notion  of  nter-\ 
tfiin  combinations  ;  but  when  they  are  translated  into  the  long 
and  difficult  language  of  facts,  is  again  ignorant  of  them  ?  ^ 
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"   T.  Sue.  There  is  uothing  wonderfdl  in  that 

•  Str.  Could  anj  one,  my  friend,  wha  begins  with  fiUse  opin- 
ion e^er  expect  to  attain  wisdom,  or  to  arriye  even  at  a  small 
portion  of  tnith? 

71  Soe.  That  is  hardly  possible. 
'•*  &r.  Tbeu,  if  this  be  as  yoit  sny,  you  and  I  will  not  be  far 
wrong  iu  trying  to  see  in  a  small  and  partiid  instance  the  nature 
of  example  in  general  i  that  les-^r  instance  we  shall  transfer  to 
the  similar  nature  of  the  king,  and  to  the  royal  class  which-  is 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  by  the  help  of  example  endeavor  to  rec- 
ognize scientifically  his  occupation ;  and  theu  the  dream  will  be- 
come a  reality  to  us. 

T,  Soc.  Very 


L'lien,  once  more,  let  us  resume  tEe  pravious  argu-  ^^q 
ment,  and  as  there  were  innumerable  rivals  of  the  royal 
race  who  claim  to  have  the  care  of  States,  let  us  part  them  all 
off,  and  leave  him  alone ;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  a  model  or  ex- 
ample of  this  process  has  first  to  be  framed. 

T,  Soc,  Exactly. 
•  Sir,  What  model  is  there  which  is  small,  and  yet  has  any 
analogy  with  the  political  occupation  ?  Suppose,  Socrates,  that 
if  we  have  no  other  example  at  hand,  we  dioose  weaving,  or 
more  precisely,  weaving  of  wool  —  this  will  be  quite  enough, 
without  taking  the  whole  of  weaving,  to  illustrate  our  meaning  ? 

JPI  Sac.  Certainly. 

Str.  Why  should  we  not  apply  to  weaving  the  same  processes 
of  division  and  subdivision  which  we  have  already  applied  to 
other  classes ;  going  as  rapidly  as  we  can  through  all  the  steps 
until  we  come  to  that  which  is  needed  for  our  purpose? 

T.  Soe.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Str.  I  shall  answer  that  by  actually  performing  the  process. 

T.  Soe.  Very  good. 

Str.  All  thiufirs  which  we  create  or  possess  are  either  creative 
or  preventive ;  of  the  preventive  class  are  spells  and  antidotes, 
divine  and  human,  and  also  defenses ;  and  defenses  are  either 
military  weapons  or  protections ;  and  protections  are  veils,  and 
also  defenses  against  heat  and  cold ;  and  defenses  against  hesit 
and  cold  are  shelters  and  coverings ;  and  coverings  are  blankets 
and  garments ;  and  garments  are  some  of  them  in  one  piece,  and 
others  of  them  are  made  out  of  several  pieces  ;  and  of  these  lat- 
ter some  are  pierced,  others  are  fastened  and  not  pierced  ;  and 
of  the  not  pierced,  some  are  made  of  the  sinews  of  plants,  and 
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some  of  hair ;  and  of  these,  agHin,  some  are  cemented  with 
water  and  earth,  and  others  have  ftstenings  of  tlieir  own  mste* 
rial.  And  these  last  defenses  and  coverings  which  are  formed 
oat  of  the  £utenings  of  their  own  material  are  called  dothesy 
and  the  art  which  saperintends  them  is  called,  from  the  natore 
of  the  operation,  the  art  of  clothing,  jost  as  before  the  art  of  the 
Statesman  was  derived  from  the  State ;  and  maj  we  not  saj 
^^^  that  the  art  of  weaving,  at  least  that  large  portion  of  this 
art  which  was  concerned  with  the  making  of  dotbes  (cp. 
279  B),  differs  onlj  in  name  fixnn  this  art  of  dothing,  in  the 
same  waj  that,  in  the  previous  case,  the  royal  sdence  diflfored 
from  the  political  ? 

JI  iSbe.  Most  true. 

Str.  In  the  next  place,  let  as  make  the  reflection,  that  the 
art  which  we  term  the  weaving  of  garments,  and  which  an 
incompetent  person  might  fimcy  to  have  been  sofficiently 
described,  has  been  separated  off  from  several  others  which  are 
of  the  same  feroily,  bat  not  fit>m  the  cooperative  arts. 

Y.  Soc,  And  what  arts  are  of  the  same  fistmilj  ? 

Sir.  I  see  that  I  have  not  taken  joa  with  me.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  had  better  go  back  and  begin  at  the  end 
once  more.  We  just  now  parted  off  from  dothing  the  making 
of  blankets,  which  differ  from  dotbes  in  that  one  is  pat  ander 
and  the  other  is  put  around :  and  this  is  what  I  termed  the 
fomiJj  relatioDsliip. 

JI  Soc.  I  anderstand. 

Sir.  And  we  have  subtracted  the  manufiictare  of  all  artides 
made  of  flax  and  cords,  and  all  that  which  we  just  now  meta- 
phorically termed  the  sinews  of  plants,  and  we  have  also  sepa- 
rated off  the  process  of  felting  and  the  putting  together  of 
materials  by  pierdng  and  sewing,  of  which  the  most  important 
part  is  the  cobbler's  art. 

T.  Soc.  Predsdy. 

Str.  Then  we  separated  off  the  currier's  art,  whidi  prepared 
coverings  in  entire  pieces,  and  subtracted  the  various  arts  of 
sheltering  which  are  employed  in  building,  and  in  general  in 
carpentering,  the  art  of  making  water-tight,  and  all  such  arts  as 
furnish  impediments '  to  thieving  and  acts  of  violence,  and  are 
concerned  with  making  the  lids  of  boxes  and  the  fixing  of 
doors,  being  divisions  of  the  art  of  joining ;  and  we  also  cut 
off  the  manufacture  of  arms,  which  is  a  section  of  the  great  and 
manifold  art  of  making  defenses ;  and  we  originally  began  by 
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parting  oflT  the  whole  of  the  magic  art  which  is  concerned  with 
aiit'dotes,  and  have  left,  as  would  appeiir,  the  verj  art  of  which 
we  were  in  search,  which  is  an  art  of  protection  against  winter 
cold,  and  fabricates  woolen  defenses,  and  has  the  name  of 
weaving. 
*^T.  Soc  Very  true, .  • ' 

iSb*,  Yes,  mj  boy,  but  that  is  not  all,  for  the  first  process  to 
which  the  material  is  subjected  is  the  opposite  of  weaving.  ^01 
:>••  r.  iSh?.  How  is  that  ?         -  :  mi 

*'*'«Sb*.  Weaving  is  a  sort  of  uniting  ?  -  .     .         .:«- 

'-JI  Soc  Yes. 

&r.  But  the  first  process  is  a  separation  of  the  clotted  and 
matted  fibres? 

JI  Soc.  What  do  jou  mean  ? 
"'  £kr.  I  mean  the  work  of  the  carder's  art ;  for  we  cannot  saj 
that  cai-ding  is  weaving,  or  that  the  carder  is  a  weaver. 

T.  Soc.  Certainly  not. 

Sir.  Again,  if  a  person  were  to  say  that  the  art  of  making 
the  warp  and  the  woof  was  the  art  of  weaving,  he  would  say 
what  was  unmeaning  and  fiilse. 
-  T.  Soc.  To  be  sure. 

&r.  Shall  we  sny  that  the  whole  art  of  the  fuller  or  of  the 
mender  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  treatment  of 
clothes,  or  are  we  to  regard  all  these  as  arts  of  weaving  ? 

T.  Soc.  Certainly  not. 

Sir.  And  yet  surely  all  these  arts  will  maintain  that  they 
are  concerned  with  the  treatment  and  production  of  clothes ; 
and  will  dispute  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  weaving,  and 
though  assigning  a  large  sphere  to  that,  will  still  reserve  a 
considerable  field  for  themselves. 

T.  Soc.  Very  true. 

Sir.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  arts  which  make  tools  for 
the  weaver's  use,  and  which  will  claim  to  be  corporators  in 
every  work  of  the  weaver. 
•'  T.  Soc.  Most  true. 

Sir.  Well,  then,  suppose  that  we  define  weaving,  or  rather 
that  part  of  weaviKg  which  has  been  selected  by  us,  to  be  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  arts  which  are  concerned  with  woolen 
garments  ;  will  that  do?  Is  not  this,  although  true,  wanting  in 
clearness  and  completeness,  for  do  not  all  those  other  arts  re- 
|uire  to  be  fir^t  cleared  away  ? 

T.  Soc,  True. 
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Str,  Then  the  next  ihing  will  he  to  separate  them,  m  order 
that  the  argameut  mn j  prooeed  bj  regalar  steps.  .  Let  as  ^con- 
sider, in  the  first  pUtce,  thnt  there  «re  two  kinds  of  arts,  whidi 
have  to  do  with  all  processes  ?  .....:..      ,^.u, 

JI  Soc  What  are  they?  *.  ..^., 

Sir.  The  one  is  the  oonditioDal  or  cooperative^  the  other  Um 

priactpal  cause. .^  w: .  .  •:•  vl  ;;r.-:»c,oY 

^^T.  Soe.  What  *>  joumean?  ^.^,  ..  .   /..;/.;... .;  ..>  :» 

Str,  The  arts  which  do  not  manufacture  |he  actual  things  hot 
which  furnish  the  neoessarj  tools  (op  (he  raana£u;tore^  and 
without  which  the  several  arts  could  not  fulfill  their  appointed 
work»  I  call  cooperative^  but  those  which  mak^  l\m  things  them- 
selves I  call  CHUsoL 

JI  Soc.  That  is  very  reasonable. 

Str.  The  arts  which  make  spindle^^  shuttles,  and  other  in- 
struments of  the  production  of  clothes,  I  call  cooperative,  and 
those  which  treat  and  fabiicate  the  things  themselves,  causaL 

JT  Soc.  Very  true* 
Ago        Sir.  To  the  causal  class  belong  the  arts  of  washing  and 
mending,  and  the  preparatory  arts ;  these  may  be  all  com- 
prehended under  the  art  of  the  fuller,  which  is  a  division  of  the 
larger  sphere  of  the  art  of  adornment.  r 

..Jl  Soe.  Very  good. 

Str,    Another   art   has   to   do  with   carding   and   spinning 
threads,  and  the  various  arts  of  manufacturing  a  woolen  gar- 
ment ;  and  thia  is  just  the  common  art  which  is  called  working 
iu  wool. 
..    JI.  See,  To  be  sure. 

Sir,  Of  the  wool-working,  again,  there  are  two  divisions,  and 
both  these  are  parts  of  two  arts  at  once. 

Y,  Soc.  How  is  that  ? 
-.  Str,  Carding  and  one  half  of  the  use  of  the  shuttle,  and  the 
other  processes  which  separate  the  composite,  may  be  all  said 
to  form  a  part  of  the  art  of  working  in  wool ;  and  Uiere  are  two 
greater  arts  of  universal  application,  —  the  ^ut  of  composition 
and  the  art  of  division. 

«   -         ■  *  • 

Sir.  To  the  latter  belongs  carding,  and  the  other  processes 
of  which  I  was  speaking;  the  art  of  discernment  or  division 
ill  wool  and  yam,  which  is  efiected  in  one  manner  with  the 
shuttle  and  in  another  with  the  hands,  is  variously  described 
under  all  the  names  which  I  just  now  mentioned. 
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T,  Soe.  Verj  tme. 

Sir.  Again,  let  oa  uIm  some  prooMt  «f  wool-working  which 
»  a  portion  of  the  ert  of  oompoaitioov  and,  dismiMing  the  ele- 
meiitii  of  diTision  which  we  found  there,  make  two  halves,  one 
00  the  principle  of  compueitiony  and  the  other  on  the  principle 

of  diyiaioo.  

.  wJ^  Soe.  Let  that  be  doucb.     

..-  «Sb\  And  once  morc^  Socrate%  yoa  most  divide  the  part 
which  belongs  at  omae  both  to  wool-working  and  oompoaitiony 
if  we  are  ever  to  discover  aatisfictorily  the  aforesaid  art  of 
weaving. 

Jl  Soe.  That  will  be  reqaiaite.. 

Str,  Yes»  certainlj,  and  let  os  call  one  part  of  the  art  the  art 
of  twisting  threads^  the  other  the  art  of  cumbining  them. 

JI  Soe,  Do  I  understand  joo,  in  speaking  of  twidting,  to  be 
referring  to  the  warp  ? 

Sir,  Yes,  and  to  the  woof  also ;  how,  if  not  by  twisting,  is 
the  woof  made  ? 

JI  Soe.  There  b  no  other  way. 

Sir.  Then  suppose  that  yoa  define  the  warp  and  the  woo^ 
for  I  think  that  the  definition  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

F.  Soe.  How  shall  I  define  them  ? 

Sir.  As  thus:  a  piece  of  carded  wool  which  is  drawn  out 
lengthwise  and  breadthwise  is  said  to  be  pulled  out. 

F.  Soe.  Yes. 

Str.  And  the  wool  thus  prepared,  which  is  twisted  by  the 
spindle,  and  made  Inta  a  firm  thread,  is  called  the  warp,  and  the 
art  which  regulates  these  operations  may  be  called  the  art  of 
spinning  the  warp. 

T.  Soe.  True. 
.  Sir*  And  the  threads  of  which  the  texture  is  looser,  having  a 
aoftness  proportioned  to  the  intertexture  of  the  warp  aud  rela- 
tive to  the  degree  of  force  to  be  used  in  dressing  the  cloth,  — 
the  tlireads  which  are  thus  spun  are  called  the  woof,  and  ^qo 
the  art  which  is  set  over  them  may  be  called  the  art  of 
•pinning  the  woof. 

JI  Soe.  Very  true. 

Str.  And,  now,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  division  of 
weaving  which  we  have  undertaken  to  define.  Foi  when  that 
pnrt  of  the  art  of  composition  which  is  employed  in  working  of 
wool  forms  a  texture  by  the  orderly  combination  of  warp  and 
woof^  the  entire  web  is  called  by  us  a  woolen  gai*ment,  aud  the 
art  which  presides  over  this  is  the  art  of  weaving. 
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71  So€.  Very  true.  .    '"  ' 

, '  Sir,  But  why  did  we  not  say  at  once  that  weaying  is  the  art 
of  eo twining  warp  and  woof,  instead  of  making  a  long  and  use- 
less circuit?         .»  ..  .'  »    •'   .'   -•'*'  -..'•-».   ^    -'#•-•  i 
v.  JI  Soc,  I  thought,  Stranger,  that  there  was  nothing  useless 
in  whiit  was  said.  -  "■  '5  ^ 

Sir.  Likely  enough,  but  you  may  not  always  think  the  same ; 
and  iu  case  any  feeling  of  dissads&ction  should  hereafter  arise 
in  your, mind,  let  me  lay  down  a  principle  which  will  sipply  to 
HTgu  men ts  iu  general.  '  ^     • 

T,  Soc.  Proceed.  .     ^  .? 

Sir,  Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  whole  nature  of  excess 
aud  defect,  and  then  we  shall  ha^e  a  rational  ground  on  which 
we  may  praise  or  blame  the  too  great  length  or  conciseness  of 
speeches  in  discussions  of  this  kind. 

T,  Soc,  That  is  what  is  required. 

iSfr.  The  points  on  which  I  think  that  we  ought  to  dwell  are 
the  followiug :  — 

71  Soc.  What  are  they  ? 
.    Str.  The  points  that  I  mean  are  length  and  shortness,  excess 
and  defect,  with  all  of  which  the  art  of  measurement  is  ohi- 
versaut.  ^ 

71  Soc,  Yes. 

Str.  And  the  art  of  measurement  has  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  with  a  view  to  our  present  purpose. 

T.  Soc.  Where  would  you  make  the  division? 

Sir.  As  thus :  I  would  make  two  parts,  one  which  has  to  do 
with  relative  size ;  and  there  is  another,  without  which  the  ex- 
istence of  production  would  be  impossible. 

71  Soc.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Str,  Does  not  the  greater  in  the  order  of  nature  appear  to 
you  to  be  only  relative  to  the  less,  and  the  less  only  rdative  to 
the  greater?  •  » 

71  Soc.  Yes.  .        .  .  » ; 

Str,  Well,  but  is  there  not  also  a  greater  and  less  exceeding  ' 
and  exceeded  by  the  principle  of  the  mean,  both  in  words  and 
deeds,  and  is  not  this  a  reality,  and  does  not  the  chief  difference 
between  good  and  bad  men  consist  in  tlus  ? 

71  Soc.  That  is  plain. 

Str.  Tlien  we  must  suppose  that  the  great  and  small  exist 
and  are  discerned  in  both  these  ways,  and  not,  as  we  were  say- 
ing before,  only  relatively  to  one  another,  but  there  must  also 
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be  anotlier  comparison  of  them  with  the  mean  or. ideal  standard ; 
would  joa  like  to  boMr  the  reason  of  this  ?'  '  «,    r.,* 

'*T.Soe.  Certainly. 

•'•riSCr.  If  we  assame  the  greater  to  exist  onlj  in  relation  ^oj 
to  the  less*  there  will  never  be  anj  eomparison  of  either 
with  the  mean. 
'7*^  So4f*  True.  **  *  -  •*•««  ■'»•*  ^-^  •   ---i     >  «    .   -.'l     » -     T 

Sbr,  And  would  not  this  doctrine  be  the  min  of  all  the  arts 
and  their  creations ;  would  not  the  art  of  the  Statesman  and 
the  aforesaid  art  of  wearing  disappear  ?  For  all  these  arts  are 
on  the  watch  against  excess  and  defect^  not  as  unrealities,  but 
as  real  eyils,  which  occasion  a  difficult  in  action ;  and  the  ex- 
eellenoe  or  beauty  of  ewerj  work  of  art  is  due  to  this  obsenrance 
of  measure. 

T.  Soc  Certainly. 

Sir,  But  if  the  science  of  the  Statesman  disappears,  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  finding  out  the  royal  science. 

JI  Soe.  Very  true. 

Sir,  Well,  then,  as  io  the  Sophist  we  extorted  the  inference 
that  not-beiug  had  an  existence,  because  this  was  the  point  at 
which  the  argument  eluded  our  grasp,  so  in  this  we  must  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  greater  and  less  are  not  only  to  be 
measured  with  one  another,  but  also  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mean ;  for  if  this  is  not  admitted,  neither  a  States- 
man nor  any  other  man  of  action  can  be  an  undisputed  master 
of  his  science. 

T.  Soc,  Yes,  we  must  certainly  do  again  what  we  did  then. 

Str.  But  this,  Socrates,  is  a  greater  work  than  that  was ;  and 
you  will  not  haye  forgotten  the  length  of  that  I  think,  how- 
ever,, that  we  may  fisdrly  assume  something  of  this  sort :  —    * 

T,  Soc,  What  ? 

Str,  That  we  shall  some  day  require  this  notion  of  a  standard 
with  a  view  to  the  demonstration  of  absolute  truth ;  meanwhile, 
in  our  present  inquiry,  we  derive  a  grand  support  from  this  argu- 
ment, which  hiis  well  establiBhed,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
arts  must  be  held  to  depend  on  the  possibility  of  measuring 
nkore  or  less,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  with  a  view  to/ 
the  attainment  of  the  mean;  if  there  are  arts,  there  is  a 
•standard  of  measure,  and  if  there  is  a  standard  of  measure, 
there  are  arts ;  but  if  either  is  wanting,  there  is  neither. 

T,  Soc.  True  ;  and  what  is  the  next  step  ? 

Str.  The  next  step  clearly  is  to  divide  the  art  of  measure- 
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meot  inte  tma  partiv  wml  place  m  tha  one  piut  all  the  arts  vindi 
mcMsure  namber,  length,  depth,  breadtli,  swiftDess'  with  their 
opposites ;  aiid  to  have  another  part  in  which  thejr  are  measured 
vith  tha  nean,  and  the;  fll»  and  Uie  opportone^  aiid  the  dne^  and 
with  all  thesoi  wordK  ia  shorty  wWch  denote  a  oieaa  or  ataodacd 
removed  from  the  extremes.  .    :-  •      ;„::  ? 

JI  Soe,  Here  are  two  vast  diviiionsy  embracing  .two  lerj 
differeat  spheteK.  ,  .  -•iit  •»  i  .•■•—::  •  --.r-  ^j:/  .\r 
fRiS  .-rr^^  There  aia  manj  aoGomplished  men,  8ocratea»..wha 
81^  that  the  art  of  measnremeot  ia  nutvefsal,  and  has  to 
do  with  all  thingiiw  And.  that  ia  what  wo  ar^  bow  sajing*  and 
there  ia  oer tainly  a  senae  in  wUoh  aU  Ihinga  that  are  withia  tha 
]Konoce  of  art  partaka  of  measara^  Bot  these  persons^  fioaa 
not  being  accustomed  to  disiingaish  classes  according  to  their 
real  forms,  jumble  together  relation  to  other  and  to  a  mean, 
mhich  are  widely  different  things,  under  the  idea  that  thej  are 
the  SHme,  and  fidl  into  the  oonvarse  error  of  dividing  other  things 
not  according  to  their  real  parts.  Whereas  the  right  waj  is, 
wheu  a  man  once  sees  the  unity  of  things,  to  go  on.  with  tho  in- 
quiry and  iipt  desist  until  he  has  found  all  the  difierences  which 
exist  in  distinct  classes,  nor  should  he  rest  satisfied  in  the  oon« 
lemplatioQ  of  the  innumerable  diversities  of  kinds  until  he  haa 
comprehended  all  that  have  tiny  affinity  to  each  other  within  the 
sphere  of  a  single  class,,  notion,  or  essence.  Thus  much  of  ex* 
cess  and  defect,  and  of  the  art  of  measurement  in  general ;  wa 
have  only  to  keep  in  mind  that  tlie  two  divisions  of  the  art  have 
been  discovered,  and  not  to  forget  what  they  are. 

JI  Soe.  We  will  not  forget. 

Str.  And  now  that  this  discussion  ia  completed,  let  us  go  on 
to  another  question,  which  will  embrace  not  this  argument  only 
but  arguments  in  general.  ,.. 

■  T,  Soe,  What  is  this  new  question  ? 

iSCr«  Suppose  that  some  one  should  put  this  question  to  us: 
Whether,  when  one  of  the  pupils  at  a  school  is  asked  what 
letters  make  up  a  name,--*  he  is  asked  in  order  to  improve  his 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  particular  word,  or  of  all  vrorda? 

JI  Soc.  Clearly,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  all  words. 

Sir,  And  is  our  inquiry  about  the  Statesman  intended  only 
to  improve  our  knowledge  of  politics,  or  our  knowledge  of  pld- 
losophy  generally  ? 

1  Beftding  rax^irrat* 
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^i^  JI  &i^  Oearlj'y.M  m  IIm  foniMr  «xampl«y  due;  piirpoae  ib 
generaL  ■»•■.•'■-.•■...•<*-.;  >.-..*h-  '.*  •.  iri'' 

•  <SiCr.  Still  less  woald  any  radonal  man  seek  to  analTze:  tha 
sotioD  of  weaving*  for  its  owa  sake.  .  But  people  aeem  to  ibrgel 
that  eomo  things  bavei  sensible  images,  which  may  be  easily 
shown,  wheu  any  eno  desues  t»  exhibit  miiyt  of  tliem  or  explain 
them  to  aa  iaqiiiret,  witboat  any  trouble  orarguoMAt;  whOe  the 
greatest  and  noblest  tmtha  have  mo  outward  ima^  o£  themselves 
.  visible  to  man,  which  he  who  wisbea  ta  satisfy  the  lQii|«tag  ^^^ 
soal  of  the  rtiqairer  cai»  adapt  to-  tiba  eye  oi  seosev  and 
fherefiare  we  ought  to  practice  onrselveai  ia  the  idea  of  tliem  ;  Sw 
iuuaaterial  things,  which  are  the  higher  end.  greateat,  are  shown 
only  in  thought  and  idea,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  all  that  we 
are  saying  is  Faid  for  ihe  sake  of  them;  moreover^  tfiere  is 
alwaya  less  difficulty  in  fixing  the  mind  on  small  mattera  than 
on  greaL 

.  JI  Soc  Very  good 

i  Sir.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  bearing  of  all  this. 
T,  Soe,  What  ia  the  bearing  ? 

Sir.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  any  impression  ef  tediousness 
which  we  may  have  experienced  iit  tlie  diiHsossioa  about  weaving, 
and  the  referral  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  Sophist  and  the  essence  of  not-being.     I  know  that  tliey 
were  felt  to  be  too  long  and  irrelevant.     I  reproached  myself 
with  this,  and  all  that  I  have  now  said  is  only  designed  to  pre- 
Teut  the  recurrence  of  any  such  disagreeables  for  the  future^ 
71  Soc.  Very  good     Will  you  proceed  ? 
Sir.  Tbeu  I  would  like  to  observe  that  you  and  I,  remem- 
bering what  Iws  beeu  said,  woald  praise  or  blame  the  shortness 
of  discossiona,  net  by  comparing  them  with  one  another,  but  ao-^ 
cording  to  a  standard  of  measure,  having  in  view  what  ia  fitting, 
which,  as  we  were  saying,  must  be  borne  ia  mind 

"^^  Jl  Soc.  Very  true. 

••  jSfr*  And  yet,  not  everythuig  is.  to  be  judged  even  with  a 
view  to  what  is  fitting  in  all  respecta ;  for  we  do  not  want  such 
a  length  as  is  suited  to  give  pleasure, -^  that  is  a  secondary 
matter ;  and  again,  the  ease  or  rapidity  with  which  an  inquiry 
ia  attained,  is  not,  as  reason  iufi>rma  us,  to  be  the  first,  but 
rather  the  second  object;  our  first  and  highest  object  is  to 
assert  the  great  method  of  division  according  to  species,— « 
whether  tiie  discourse  bts  shorter  or  longer  ia  uot  to  the  point. 
No  offense  should  be  taken  at  length,  but  the  longer  and  shorter 
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are  to  be  employed  indifferently,  according  as  either  of  them  is 
better  eaksulated  to  sharpen  the  wiu  of  Uie  anditon.  Beaaoa 
woold  alao  mj  to  him  who  oensarei  the  length  of  ^Uaooarses 
end  cennot  awaj  with  their  drraoloeotion,  that  he  sboold  not 
2fi7  *^  ^''^  ^^  ihi&m  ande  or  oensore  them  as  tedioos,  hot  be 
'  •  •  should  also  prove  that  if  they  had  been  shorter  thej  would 
have  made  those  who  took  part  in  them  better  dialectidans,  and 
more  eapable  of  expressing  the  trath  of  things, — abont  any. 
other  praise  and  blame,  he  need  not  trouble  himself;  be  need 
not  be  supposed  to  hear  them.  But  we  have  had  enon^  of- 
this,  as  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  thinking.  Let  ns 
return  to  our  Statesman,  and  apply  to  his  case  the  aforesaid 
example  of  weaving. 
•  71  Soc  Very  good ;  let  us  do  as  yon  say. 

SlFr^The  art -of  the  king  has  been  separated  from  the^iihilar 
arts  of  shepherds,  and,  indeed,  from  all  those  which  have  to  do 
with  herds  at  all.  There  still  remains,  however,  those  causal 
or  oo5pep*»^'*^*>  «"^«  wriimh  .^iip  wimridintnlT  concerned  with 
States,  an< 

Very  good. 

Str.  You  know  that  these  arts  cannot  easily  be  divided  into 
two  halves ;  the  reason  of  thir-will  be  evident  as  we  go  fbr> 
ward. 

71  Soe.  We  had  better  go  forward. 

&r.  Then  we  must  carve  them  like  a  victim  into  members  or 
limbs  if  we  cannot  bisect  them.    For  we  certainly  should  divide 
everything  into  as  few  parts  as  possible.      • 
-    71  Soe.  How  is  that  to  be  accomplished  in  this  case  ? 

Str.  As  in  the  example  of  weaving,  all  those  arts  which  fur- 
nished tlie  tools  of  weaving  were  regarded  by  us  as  cooperative. 
.71  Soc,  Yes.  •  ■     '—  ■■'..••• 

Str.  So  now,  and  witlL.atill_more  rft<"";>T,  ^1|  Tta-whinii  make 

garded  by  us  as  cogperatjie^ier  without  them  neither  State  nor 
Statesman  could^lffTTand  yet  we  are  disinclined  to  say  that 
kfi^  of  tliem  is  the  work  of  the  kingly  art.  .' 

71  Soe.  No,  indeed.  -    • 

Str,  The  task  of  separating  this  class  from  others  is  not  an 
easy  one ;  for  there  is  plausibility  in  saying  that  anything  in 
the  world  is  the  instrument  of  doing  something.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  possessions  in  a  dty,  of  which  I  have  something 
to  say. 
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-^-r.  *iSS9e.  What  dasB  ia  that? -   * •^' 

Sir.   A  c1m8  which  maj  be  dedoribed  as  not  haying  thiin 
power;  that  is  to  taj,  not  like  an  instrnniBnt,  designed  fornju^l^ 

AnM^rtn   hnt  fnr  *\^  pf^^pwrrmiion  ftf  thii^  ^^liiVii  i«  prodncftd^  I 

i«'Ajl&&  What  is  that?      ...•/.  «    :     .  ^   -.^  -'    >  :. 

'*"  ^    The    nlsM    nf  ywwwlwi    ii-^they   are   oomprehensivel^ 
termed,  whidi  are  framed  for  the  preseryation  ot  things  moist 
and  dry,  in  the  fire  or  out  of  the  fire ;  this  is  a  verj  Uurge  ^oo 
daasy  and  has,  if  I  am  not  mistalcen,  literally  nothing  to  do  \ 

wit{i  the  rojal  art      •  >       -,..:.... 

-V  T,  Soe.  Certainly  not. 

Str.  •  There  is  a  third  class  also  to  be  discoyeredt  different 
from  these  aiid  yery  extensiye,  moying  or  resting  on  land  or 
water,  honorable  and  also  dishonorable,  which  haye  a  name  de- 
scriptiye  of  sitting,  because  always  intended  to  be  a  seat  for 
something. 

jr  Soe.  What  is  that  ? 

*  Str.  A  yehicle,  which  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  Statea- 

man,  hot  of  the^^irg^exw4!fitte|^  ji^dJ^i^A^ 

JI  Soe.  I  unSerstand. 

Str.  And  b  there  not  a  fourth  class  which  is  again  different, 
and  in  which  most  of  the  things  formerly  mentioned  are  con- 
tained -^  eyery  kind  of  dress,  most  sort  of  arms,  walls  and  in- 
dosnres,  whether  of  earth  or  stone,  and  ten  thousand  other 
things ;  all  of  which  being  made  for  the  sake  of  defense,  may  be 
truly  called  defenses,  and  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  builder  or  of  the  weayer,  rather  than  of  the 
Statesman  ? 

•  Y,  Sac.  Certainly.  ....... 

-  Sir.  ShaU  we  add  a^  fifth  clas8^i]i£omftfflC|[n|fiafJiffn  an^  i^rrVrg, 

igid  of  tffe^mi^tions, produced  by^drawinj^  whicb_flia-. 

designed  for  amusement  only,  and  may  be  faidl.  compiohended 
under  one  name  ^ 

t:  Soe.  What  is  that? 
'    Sir.  Plaything  is  the  name. 
"'■  T.  Soe.  Certainly. 

Sir.  That  is  a  name  which  may  be  fitly  predicated  of  all  of 
them,  for  none  of  these  things  haye  a  serious  purpose ;  amuse- 
ment is  the  aim  of  them  alL 

T.  Soe.  That  also  I  think  tliat  I  understand  tolerably  welL 

Sir.  Then,  again,  that  which  proyides  materials  for  idl  these, 
out  of  which  and  in  which  the  arts  already  mentioned  fabricate 
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ihf ir  works,  —  this  manifold  class,  I  aaj,  which  is  the  creatioB 
aiid  offspring  of  man  j  other  «rts,  may  I  not  rank  sixth  ?   -^v. 

-'Yl  Soc.  What  do  joa  mean  ?  ..-i-' 

•  Stn  1  «m  speaking  of  g*Id,  silveis-and  ^ther  meUls,  and  sll 
tliat  wood-cutting  and  every  other  sort  of  cniting^'^fro^Mes  for 
the  4u:t  of  carpentry  4uid  plaiting ;  juid  there  is  the  prooess  of 
harking  and  stripping  the  cuticle  of  {riants,  and  the  eoxrier^s  art, 
which  "atrips  off  the  skins  of  sBimals,  and  other  :  similar  arts 
which  mano&ctare  oofiu  and  pupyri  and  oords,  and  provide  for 
the  manafacture  of  composite  species  out  of  simple  kinds  -»the 
whole  class  may  he  termt*d  the  simple  and  original  possesskm  of 
man,  and  with  this  the  kingly  scienoe  has  no  concern  at  alL  • 

•^  T.  Soc*  Tme. 

Sbr*  The  provision  of  food  and  of  all  other  things  which  min- 
gle their  particles  with  the  particles  of  the  homan  body,  and 
ooQ    minister  to  the  body,  may  form  a  seventh  class,  whidi  may 
be  called  by  the  general  term  of  Bomjahl&fint,  unless  yon 
have  any  better  oame  to  oSter.     This,  however,  appertaim  jaUier 

to^the  iing>MMi<imftit^  ^"itflTnaiii  ini*'    ■  Mif "j  unr^j  and  is  not 

to  be  aligned  to  th,fl,iSurpHipan*8  art. 

..JPI  <S&5r^Cert^ly  not. 
.'  JStn  These  seven  classes   include   nearly  eveiy  description 
of  p'^p^^'>»j^  ^tth  '►^^fc^-ASfiSftNlOU  uf  tainn  snimnlni    ^fTfnnidrrr  • 


thereVas  the  original  material,  which  ought  to  iiave  been  placed 
first ;  next  came  instruments,  vessels,  vehicles,  defenses,  play- 
things, nourishment;  small  things,  which  may  be  included  under 
any  of  these,  as  -for  example  —  coins,  seals,  and  stamps,  are 
omitted,  for  they  have  not  in  them  the  quality  of  any  larger 
kind  which  comprehends  them  ;  but  some  of  them  may,  with  a 
little  fopchig,  be  placed  4^mong  onuiments,  and  othen.  may  be 
miule  to  harmoiifze  with  the  class  of  implements.  ..  The 
herding,  which  hf*^  -^^^  «>lrrBrijr  diTidad  into  parts^  wmimjude 
all  property  in  animiils  except  slaves. 

T. 

Str.  The  class  of  slaves  and  minigters  only  remains,  and  I 
suspect  that  in  this  the  real  aspirants  for  the  throne,  who  are 
the  rivals  K>f  the  king  in  the  formation  of  ihe  political  web,  will 
be  discovered  4  jast  as  spiiuiers,  carders,  and  the  lest  of  them, 
were  the  rivals  of  the  weaver ;  all  the  rest  were  termed  co5p* 
erators,  and  have  been  already  got  rid  of  among  tlie  occupations 
already  -mentioned,  and  separated  from  the  royal  and  political 
science. 
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-  T.  Soe.  I  agree  in  that  .  •  *^      :^-    ■ 

^-i  Sir.  .Lei  im  90  ft  iittle  nearer,  jo  ^rder  thai  we  may  be  more 
eertaio  of  the  eompleskn  of  thii  remaifuiig  oUas. 
u^  JI&C!.  That  k  whatiiaa*to  beione.    •..*«••  y^..  «r. .  ..V' -^ 
\^*iSer«  We  ihaM  find  that  the  -greateat  servanta,  <md  those  who 
appear  to  as  troin  our  present  point  of  view  to  be  Biost  truly 
aerrantSy  are  in  a  case  and  oonditioB  which  la  4hB  reverie  of 

what  we  anticipated    -^^  *    •^-•^  '  r- *•      -'^ 

:..t(X'«Sbe;  WlioATO  they?  •'.;«•''--.--'*  r  •■* '.^  .-.^^..f..- 
*  .iiSer.  Thoaejflio  mre  porchased,  and  w<io  are  JUHniatakably 
ilavea;  Biey  eertaiuly  flu  ue»  elatin  my&i  a  deuce.  ^5"*" 

: .  J.  JSoe,  derifcaanly  lUM.  "  ^  ■  - '  •  • 

&r.  Again,  freemen  who  of  their  own  accord  become  the  ser- 
vants of  the  other  dashes  in  a  State,  and  who  exchange  and 
equalise  the  products  of  husbandry  and  the  other  arts,  some  sit- 
ting in  the  market-places,  others  going  from  city  to  city  by  land 
or  sea,  and  giving  money  in  exchange  for  money  or  for  other 
productions  —  the  money-changer,  the  merchant,  the  ship-  ^^^ 
owner,  the  retailer,  will  not  put  in  any  claim  to  statecraft 
oTfKilitics. 
.-:  JI  Soc,  No;  unless,  indeed,  Cooommercial  politics.      ^ 

Str,  But  surely  men  whom  we  -see  acting  as  hirelings  and 
aer&,  and  too  happy  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything,  will  not  pro- 
fess to  share  in  royal  science  ?  ,    .  .     . . 

T.  Soe.  Certainly  not. 

'Str.  Bat  what  would  you  say  of  some  other   serviceable 
officials? 
-t  T.  Soc  Who  are  -they,  and  what  services  do  they  perform  ? 

Sir.  There  _Hre  heralds  and  ^Bcrjbes^Hwrfccted  'by'WiScHce, 

mqd  divers  others  who  have  grgj|it^JfeU^  '^..Yftrio^lff  iyrT^?i,flf.  ^"■'— 
-•y^^Mti^^xt.-^^^-^^^^^^^^^^cj^^^^^^  ^  nirhnf  shall  we 

11   ^QeinlJ^^^     I   .|       ,  •«        «  .  .  ryt  .•»•■»-   -•  . -.  f    • 

.  Soe.  They  are  the  oflicials,  and  servants  of  4he  rulers,  as    1 
you  just  now  called  them,  not  themselves  rulers.  J 

.    Ar.  There  -may  be  eomething  strange  in  any  -servant  pre- 
tending to  be  a  ruler,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have^^ 
been  dreaming  when  I  imagined  that  the  principal  claimants  O 
belonged  to  the  class  of  servants. 
.-  -vK  Soe.  Very  true. 

_  iStn  Well,  let  ns  draw  nearer,  and  try  the  •diums  of  others 
who  have  not  yet  been  sifted :  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
diviners,  who  have  a  rportion  of  servile  or  ministerial  sdenoe, 
and  are  thought  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  to  men. 
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T.  Soc.  Tree.  -'-•  •  •  •  ****-  ^    '^  '* 

oior^.  There  are  also  priests  who,  as  the  law  declares,  know 

how  to  give  the  gods  gifts  from  men  in  the  form  of  sacrifices, 

'  which  are  acceptable  to  them,  and  to  ask  for  ns'  a  retain  of 

blessings  from  them.     Now  both  these  are  brandies  of  the 

'Hervile  or  ministerial  art    -  *'  ^«-    -•■  ^  '■»"     '^^     *  •'*   •^""•»?;*' 

■^w  T.  Soe.  Yes,  that  is  dear.  »-••'      "     -  >    =  .f»  m.h  ^uir.?i^ 

A     Str.  And  here  I  think  that  we  seem  to  be  getting  'on  the 

f  right  track ;  for  the  priest  and  the  diviner  also  are  foil  of  pride 

I  and  prerogatiye  ^—  this  is  doe  to  the  greatness  of  their  emploj- 

\  ments ;  and  in  Egypt,  the  king  himself  is  not  allowed  to  r^;n, 

•  unless  he  have  priestly  powers;  and  if  he  shoold  be  one  of 

another  dass,  and  have  obtained  the  throne  by  violence,  he 

most  get  enrolled  in  the  priesthood.     In  many  parts  of  Hellas, 

the  duty  of  offering  the  most  solemn  propitiatory  sacrifices  is 

assigned  to  the  highest  magistrades,  and  here,  at  Athens,  the 

most  solenm  and  national  of  the  andent  sacrifices  are  supposed 

to  be  odebrated  by  the  King  Archon  of  the  year.  *  ^  •  -  r 

r.  #Sb<?.  Predsely.  '  -  •   i * 

291        '^^'  ^°'  ^^^  '^^  these  elected  kings  and  priests  who 
now  come   into  view  with  a  crowd  of  retainers,  as  the 
former  dass  disappears  and  the  scene  changes? 
--'  T.  Soc,  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  •* 

Sir,  They  are  strange  beings.  '" 

T,  Soc,  Well,  what  of  them  ? 
-Sir,  They  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  nondescripts,  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  them  just  now,  in  various  forms,  of  men  and 
animals  and  mjrthologioEd  monsters  appearing,  fierce  and  strong 
or  cunning  and  weak ;  many  of  them  are  like  lions  and  cen- 
taurs, and  many  more  like  satyrs  and  the  weak  and  versatile 
sort  of  animals,  —  Protean  shapes  ever  changing  thdr  form 
and  nature ;  and  now,  Socrates,  I  begin  to  see  who  they  are.*^ 
'  T,  Soe,  Who  are  they  ?  Ton  seem  to  be  gazing  on  some 
strange  vision.  -       "'< 

fSb*.  Yes;  every  one  looks  strange  when  you  do  not  know 
him ;  and  at  first  sight,  coming  suddenly  upon  him,  I  did  not 
recognize  the  politician  and  his  troop.  -'*'** 

T.  Soc,  Who  is  he  ? 
w      Sir,  The  chief  of  Sophists  and  most  accomplished  of  wizards, 
S»f  who  roust  at  aoy  cost  be  separated  from  the  true  king  or  States- 
r  man,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  daylight  in  the  present  inquiry. 
/        T,  Soe,  That  certainly  is  not  a  hope  to  be  lightly  renounced. 
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uit^Skr*  Nfty,  meffWfU  lean  help  rand,  first,  let  me  ask  joaa 

71  &&  What  are  yoa  going  to  ask  ? 
■^\:Sir.  1m  not  mooarahj  a  reoognased  farm  of  goTeminent  ? 

-^^•Av  And,  after  monarchj,  next  in  order  oomes  the  goren^       r" 

ment  of  the  lew  ?     '•>   •♦li-va  vUi*  «iiiin:fiL»^  :•  ."  •.  -rr  •••. -on    lir 

JI  iSbe.  Of  course.  mv      .-•^    .1 

Ui  A*.  *Is  not  the-  thiid  form  of  government  the  mle  of  the    y^ 
mQltitiidey  whioh  is  called  by  the  name  of  democraoj?  ..if  r«  •  4 
^'T.'Soe,  Certainly.     •*u*-   '>;  •,•*'?•-•' »*^     "•'■'  *' ^  -•-  ■ .  •  .i 

<3<tt'jSEr.  And  do  not  these  three  expand  in  a  manner  into  fitei 
prodndiig  oat  of  themselyes  two  other  names  ?  — •.;/•* 

T.  Soc  What  are  they?     i-  •"•    ♦•     :..  f  •  •'    » 
*'  Sir,  There  is  a  criterion  of  Tolontary  and  involantary,  poT- 
er^  and  riches,  law  and  the  absence  of  law,  which  men  apply 
to  them ;  the  two  first  they  sabdivide  accordingly,  and  ascribe  « 
to  monarchy  two  forms  and  two  corresponding  names,  rojvXtf/ 
and  tyranny.  . .'    / 

JP.  Soe,  Very  tme. 
^^'  jSAt.  And  the  goyemment  of  the  fow  they  distingnish  by  the  / 
names  of  aristocracy  and  oligarchy.  '  y^i.-  / 

•zi^'X  iSo&  Certainly.    »;».;;.«.•;•  t.:    ..it.r  .-.-.  ..    :••"   •• '.     ••c 

Str,  Democracy  alone,  whether  respecting  the  laws  or  ^qa  ^ - 
not,  and  whether  the  moltitode  rule  over  the  men  of  prop-  / 

etij  with  their  consent  or  against  their  consent,  always  has  the 
same  name.  «.  ■•  ■  "i  '  ".•■  *!..  .  •    '-r 

^'^Sir,  But  do  yoa  suppose  that  any  of  these  forms  of  govern- 
ment whidi  are  distinguished  by  these  characteristics  of  the  one^ 
tlie  few,  or  the  many,  of  poverty  or  wealth,  of  oompulsioo  or 
freedom,  of  written  or  unwritten  law,  is  a  right  one?  *  :..)  -ii 
;-¥•  Soe.  Why  not?    -:    *.    -;.•-  .  .^    * 

&r.  Think  a  little ;  and  let  me  take  yon  with  m& 
^'i'^T*  &e.  In  what  direction  ?  i'--"         <    '  - '' 

-'^^&r.  Shall  we  abide  by  what  we  said  at  first,  or  shall  we  re- 
tract Our  words?-'    ■    •  ..::.'  ^'.v,    31  J  .;..  ..-I..-.-. 

JI  Soe,  To  what  do  you  refer? 
'^'■^Slr^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  said  that  royal  power  was  •jf   — 

snoe? 

JI  Soe.  Tes. 

..  •  voim  in.  ttt 


^       •  4 


V4     *     .     « 
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*\  liStr.^Axudi^  scieooe  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  was  tdeetad  oat 
of  the  rest  as  haviagat  once  a  judicial  and  commanding  nature  ? 
T.  Soe. 


es. 


•••  •  f 


&r..  And  /there- waa  one. kind  of  command  of  lifelees. 
and  another  of  living  animals  ;  and  so  we  proceeded  io  the 
ion^step  by.  step  np.  to:. this  point,  not  Josing  the  idea  of  scioioe^ 
but  unnble  as  jet  to  determine  the  natare  of  the  science?,  jjoiii 

JI  Soe»  True.  .•♦r-inoo  ;*>  .?o^»  7i 

odiSttu  •.Heuce'we.:aie:led  io'obserre  that  theseyeral  forms,  of 
governmenc  cannot  be  defined  bj  the  words  iew  or  many,  vol- 
nntary  or  compulsory,  poverty  or  riches ;.  but  some  notion  of 
|Nsienoe.:inust  enter,  in,  if  ^we  are  to  be  consistent  with  what  has 
preceaecL  *, .- /.:..,;,»  ..i.:^  v  *..■.■     .v.  .,   ..•. .::;r»s»*i^ 

T,  Soe.  And  we  must  be  consistent  .  .:  .  '/  .  «-•  ;; 
•Y'iSfr.  Well,  then,  in  which  of  these  various  forms  of  States 
may  the  science  of  government,  which  is  among  the  greatest 
and  .most  difficult  of  all  sciences,  be  supposed  to  reside  ?  .That 
we.must  discover,  and  then  we  shall  see  who  are  tlie  folse  poli- 
ticians who  win  popularity  and  pretend  to  be  politicians  and  are 
not,  and  separate  them  ft^m  the  wise  king,  _ 
c.l:Ty  3oe..\ThBtf  as  tha.  argument  has  already  intimated.  Is  our 

duty.  /,   ;j'.'.    .1  J  ;  ,1.;    .    .::   .Vi:..  *.)   ^•j..ii:il 

Str.  Do  you  think  that  the  multitude  in  a  State  can  attain 
^polhical  science  2  •M.'.-.-M.p-,-:  •./...;/.'  .;:...    ;,.-  ..am  .  *6 
1^/^  &c.  Impossible.  J  .;  -...;.>:» 

i:..iStr.'  But,  :perhi4>8,  inadty  of  a.  thousand  men,  there  would 
be  a  hundred,  or  say  fifty,  who  could? 


1 1 ' '  •• 


!•  ■  I 


'i:J;v< 


T,  Soc,  In  that  case  political  science  would  certainly  be  the 
•easiest  ofall.scienoes;  there  could  not  be  found  in  a  city  of  Ihat 
number  as  many  really . good .  draught-players,  judging .  by  .the 
standard  of  the  restiof  Hellas,  and  there  would  certainly  not  be 
as  many  kiugs..  ^Foc  kings. we  may  truly  call  those  who.  possess 
royal  science,  whether  they  rule  or  not,  as  was  shown  in .  the 
previous  argument .;  vr  c 


«.r 


%•»  •• 


OQQ  *Sir.  Thank  you  for  reminding  me ;  and  the  consequence 
-./]  iv vis. that  any  tme.form  of.  goyernment  can.  only  be  supposed 
to  be  the  government  of  one,  two,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  few.  ^ri; 

T.  Soc.  Certainly.  .   :'. 

A  'Sir. : And  these,  wbether  ihey  rule  with  the  will,  or  against 
the  will  of  their  subjects,  with  written  laws  or  without  written 
law9,  and  whether  they  are  poor  or  rich,  and  whatever  be  the 
pature  of  their  rule,  must  be  supposed,  acooniiog  to  our  present 
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View;  to  role  on  some  sctentifie  principle ;  just  as  the  phjsioian, 
*w)iether  he  cures  us  agiuust  oar  will  or  with  oar  will,  atid  what- 
ever be  ills  mode  of  treatmeoty  —  bleeding,  burning,  or  the  iu- 
idiction  of  some  other  pun,  whether  he  practices  out  of  a  book 
or  not  out  of  a  book,  aiid  whether  he  be  rich  or  poo^,  whether 
he  purges  or  reduces  in  some  otlier  way,  or  even  fattens  his 
patients,  is  a  physician  all  the  same,  while  he  exercises  authority 
byer  them  according  to  rules  of  art,  if  he  only  does  them  goo«l 
and  heals  and  saves  them. ""And  this  is  the  only  proper  test  or~ 
the  art  of  medidoe,  or  of  any  other  art  of  command. 
"'^  r.  Sas.  Quite  true. 

jwhich  the  jbvfimori  arfl  found  to  possess  trfw-seienee^  and  are 
not  mere  prflf^"<^ft''.-«,_  whether  they  rule  according  to  law,  or 
witfaguriaw,  over  willing  or  uu willing  subjects,  and  are  rich  or 
poor  themselves,  —  none  of  these  things  can  properly  be  included 
in  the  notion  of  the  ruler.  ^  \4 

'-  T.  Soe.  True.  J        ■ 

Sir.  And  whether  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  they  purge 
tlie  State  by  killing  some,  or  exiling  some ;  whether  they  lower 
or  increase  the  body  corporate,  by  sending  out  or  receiving  into 
the  hive  swarms  of  citizens,  while  they  act  according  to  the 
rules  of  wisdom  and  justice,  whether  with  or  without  laws,  if 
they  use  their  power  in  order  as  &r  as  possible  to  make  their 
city  better,  then  the  city  over  which  they  rule,  and  which  has 
these  characteristics,  may  be  described  as  the  only  true  State. 
All  other  goveruments  are  not  genuine  oi^real,  but  only  imitai- 
tions  uf  this,  and  some  of  them  are  better  and  some  of  them  are 
worse ;  the  better  are  said  to  be  well  governed,  but  they  are 
mere  imitations  like  the  others. 

^'  JI  Soe.  I  agree,  Stranger,  in  the  greater  part  of  what  yon 
toy ;  but  as  to  their  ruling  without  laws  —  this  is  a  hard  saying. 

Sir.  I  was  just  going  to  ask,  Socrates,  whether  you  ob-  ^g  . 
jected  to  any  of  my  statements ;  and  now  I  see  that  this 
notion  of  there  being  good  government  without  laws  will  rc-/y 
qnire  some  further  consideration.  H 

•  T.  Soe,  Certainly./ 
Str,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  legislation  is  in  a  manner 

the  business  of  a  king,  and  yet  the  best  thing  of  all  is  not  that 
the  law  should  rule,  but  that  a  man  should  rule,  supposmg  him 
to  have  wisdom  and  royal  power.     Do  you  see  why  this  is  ? 

•  T.  Soc.  Why? 
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^^  iSfr.f  Becnnse   the   law  caanoj^  fnmprft^;f'*^    flTm^ly  ir*^*  it 
lioUest    or  more  \\n\^  nr  af  '^"^  ^i^lam  ^fagt  ia  beat-  fur  all, 

muvywinto  nF  hnnfl"  -^wg^i  4^  not  admit  of  aoy  univeigal  and 

itiffnpternl^     Xn  ait  cau  lay  dowa-<my  nile-wbich-ininaat  ior- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  4t      ^  ■  •-  •  •  -« •   •»  •• .-  •«    «  ••«*«    ■ ««.  I- 

ever  —  that  we  must  admit. ^  „ .,     ,  ^^  *.•.,. w,  ^\ 

YiSoc*  Certainly* 
'  oSfr.  But  this  the  law  seeks  to  acoompli:«h;  like  an  obstioal^ 
and  iguoraiit  tyrant,  who  will  not  allow  anything  to  be  4one  ooih 
trary  to  his  appointment,  or  any  question  to  be  asked  —  no4 
even  in  sudden  changes  of  circunistanceay  when  something  hap- 
pens to  be  better  than  what  he  commanded  for  some  one. 

Ti  Soc  True  ;  that  is  just  the  way  in  which  the  law  treats  m, 

Str.  A  perfectly  simple  principle  can  never  be  applied  to  a 
state  of  things  which  is  the  reverse  of  simple.  ....     / 

JI  Soc.  True. 

Sir,  Then  if  the  law  is  not  the  perfection  of  right,  why  are 
we  compelled  to  make  laws  at  all  ?  The  reason  of  this  has  to 
be  investigated. 

JI  Soc.  Certainly. 

Sir.  Let  me  ask,  whether  yon  have  not  meetings  for  gymnas- 
tic exercises  in  your  dty,  such  as  there  are  in  other  ^ties  at 
which  men  compete  in  running,  wrestlings  and  the  like  ? 

Jl  Soe.  Yes ;  they  are  very  common  among  us.     . 

Sir.  And  what  are  the  roles  which  those  who  are  in  anthor- 
ity  impose  on  the  pupils  at  such  meetings  ?  Can  yoq  remem- 
ber? • 

Jl  Soc.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir.  The  traiiniiig-masters  do  not  issue  minute  rules  for  indi- 
viduals, or  give  every  individual  what  is  exactly  suited  to  his 
constitution ;  they  think  that  \hej  ought  to  go  more  ronghly  to 
work,  and  give  a  general  n^e  of  what  will  benefit  the  constitQ- 
tions  of  the  majority. 

T.  Soc.  Very  good. 

Str^  And  therefore  they  assign  equal  amounts  of  exerciae' 
to  them  all ;  they  send  them  forth  together,  and  let  them  rest 
togctlier  from  their  running,  wrestling,  or  whatever  the  bodily 
exercise  may  be  which  they  prescribe  for  them. 

Jl  Soc.  True, 
nqe        Sir.  Let  us  consider  further,  that  the  legislator  who  has 
to  f^f^**^'*!^  tiyfj*  the  herd,  aud  to  etifoi-ce  justice  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another,  will  nol  be  able,  in  enacting  for  the 
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geneml  good,  to  provide  exactly  what  is  suitable  for  each  partio> 
■akr  case.    ■ 

r.  Spe.  That  is  to  be  expected.  '  '  * 

Str^He  will  lay  down  Uws  in  a  general  form  for  the  major- 
ity rooghly  meeting  the  cases  of  individuals ;  and  some  of  them 
he  will  deliver  in  writing,  and  others  will  be  unwritten ;  and 
these  last  will  be  traditiomd  customs  of  the  country.!        ' 

J:  iSw.  That  wiU  be  right.  -^      '    "^ 

svSir*  TeSy  thai  wOl  be  right;  for  how  can  he  sit  at  tovery 
man's  side  all  through  his  Ufe,  and  prescribe  for  him  the  exact 
particulars  of  his  dn^  ?  No  one  who  really  had  the  royal  sd* 
ence,  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  this,  would  have  imposed  upon 
himself  the  restriction  of  having  a  written  code  of  laws. 

Tl  Soc  That  is  the  inference,  from  what  has  now  been  said. 

Sir,  And  yet  more,  my  good  friend,  from  what  is  going  to  be 
said. 

T.  S004  What  is  that  ? 

Sir.  Let  us  put  to  ourselves  the  case  of  a  physician,  or  trainer, 
who  is  about  to  go  into  a  far  country,  and  is  expecting  to  be  a 
long  time  away  from  his  patients  ?  he  leaves  written  iustmctions 
fi>r  the  patients  or  pupils,  tmder  the  idea  that  they  will  not  h€ 
remembered  unless  they  are  written  down. 
J  j;  Sac*  Trua 

iSSr.  But  what  would  you  say,  if  he  came  back  sooner  than  hef 
intended,  and,  owing  to  an  unexpected  change  of  the  winds  or 
other  heavenly  influences,  some  other  remedies  happened  to 
be  better  for  them,  —  would  he  not  venture  to  suggest  those 
other  remedies,  although  differing  frx)m  \lU  former  prescription  ? 
Wonld  he  persist  in  observing  the  original  law,  neither  himself  \ 
giving  any  new  commandments,  nor  the  patient  daring  to  do  ^ 
otherwise  than  was  prescribed,  under  the  idea  that  this  course 
only  was  healthy  and  medicinal,  all  others  noxious  and  hetero- 
dox ?  Viewed  in  the  light  of  science  and  true  art,  would  not 
all  such  regulations  be  utterly  ridiculous  ? 

T.  Soe,  Quite  true. 

Str,  And  if  he  who  gave  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  deter- 
mining what  was  good  or  bad,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  just  or 
unjust  to  the  tribes  of  men  who  herd  in  their  several  cities,  and 
are  goverened  in  accordance  with  them ;  i^  1  say,  the  wise  leg- 
islator were  suddenly  to  come  again,  or  another  in  his  like-  ano 
ness,  is  he  to  be  prohibited  from  changing  them ;  would 
not  this  prohibition  be  in  reality  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  other  ? 
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.[:T.  Soc  CertHinlj. .  »•  : .! f .  ■, '.—.  ^^j 

Str.  Do  yoa  know  a  sajiiig  of  the  oommon  people  aboot  fUM, 

wliicb  U  plausible  ?  -  .  .       T  .    *'.  .1 

.1,  \F*  Soe.  I  do  DOt  recall  what  joo  mean  at  the  moment-^> 
„:  Shr»  They  saj,  that  if  any  one  knows  how  the  andlmit  laws 
may  be  ioiproyed,  he  most  first  persoade  his  own  State  of  the 
improvementy  and  then  he  may  li^^islate,  bat  not  otherwise.  ^*^U 

JI  Soe.  And  are  they  not  right  hi  that?        \  .; !'  .  ^V.  .1 
•r^jSJEr.  Perhaps.  •  Bat  what  if  he  does  ase  some  gentle  Tiolenee 
ior  their  good,  what  is  this  violence  to  be  called  ?     Or  rathcf^ 
before  you  answer,  let  me  ask  the  same  qnestion  in  reference* to 
our  previoas  instances.  »    '  -     •     .  li  -  m-* 

JI  Soe,  What  do  yoa  mean?  r-     -    v ! 

'  Str,  Suppose  that  a  skillful  physician  had  a  padent,  of  what- 
ever sex  or  age,  whom  he  compels  against  his  will  to  do  some- 
tliiug  which  is  contrary  to  the  written  rales,  what  is  this  com- 
pulsion to  be  called  ?  Would  you  ever  dream  of  calling  it  a 
violation  of  the  art,  or  breach  of  the  laws  of  health  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  for  the  patient  to  whom  such  a  gen- 
tle violence  is  applied,  to  charge  the  physician  who  practices 
the  violence  with  wanting  skiU  or  aggravating  his  disease.    :    A 

T.  Soc.  Tliat  is  most  true.  i  ,:-jvi 

Str,  In  the  political  art,  the  error  is  not  called  disease,  bat 
evil,  or  disgrace,  or  injustice.  ^ 

T,  Soc.  Quite  true. 
.  iSkr,  And  when  the  citizen,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
is  coinpeUed  to  do  what  is  juster  and  better  and  nobler  than  he 
did  before,  and  ^his  sort  of  violence  is  blamed,  the  last  and  most 
absurd  thing  which  he  coald  say,  is  that  he  has  incnrred  disgrace 
or  evil  or  iujustioe  at  the  hands  of  the  legislator  who  uses  the 
violence.  .  ,.-.-:  ,> 

.    T.  Soc,  That  is  very  true. 

Str,  And  shall  we  say  that  the  violence,  if  exercised  by  a 
rich  man,  is  just,  aud  if  by  a  poor  man,  unjust  ?  May  not  any 
man,  rich  or  poor,  with  or  without  written  laws,  with  the  will  of 
the  citizens  or  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  do  what  is  for 
their  interest  ?  Is  not  this  the  true  principle  of  government,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  wise  and  good  man  will  order  *the 
^Q.  affairs  of  his  subjects  ?  As  the  pilot  watches  over  the 
interests  of  the  ship,  or  of  tlie  crew,  and  preserves  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-sailors,  not  by  laying  down  rules,  but  by  making 
his  art  a  law  —  even  so,  and  in   the  self-same  way,  may  there 
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not'  be  n  tme  form  of  poUtj  created  by  those  who  -are  able* 

gOTem  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  .who  show  a  strength  of  art  which 

is  »aperior  to  the  Uw?     Nor  ciin  wise  rulers  ever  err  while 

they  regard  the  one  great  rule  of  distributing  justice  td  the  ctt-^ 

iseos  with  intelligence  and  art,  aiid  are  able  td  presenroy  and,  so 

fiur  as  that  is  possible,  to  improve  them,  -i-.l  -t  .  n  , :  J..*   -  -  >-".•  ^ 

ijTiT,  S6e..No  one  can  deny  what  has  been  said.  I  :i    .1  r:.\y.\  vj 

^' jSBp*'  Neither,  if  yon  *  consider,  can .  any  one .  deny  the  other 

statement*:  ^tii  n«M{(i  uvju-y  ii  iii>|  iiiuiia  7i.>7  n  liznirr   o  .  >:'jd\is 

icJT*'  &€•'  What  was   that?,'  ['yiii'-ntio  4  :':-ji\  •:•!:•--    ••!:  •'.:,•: 

Iv'iSSCr^That  no  great  number  of  persons,  whoever  they  maybe, 

can  hixn  tiiiliiiml  lliiiiwlfdffli  nr  niilei  n  nrirnrvHiHilji^tjit  iliiif 

the  tme'ffivemmeHtis4oJgLfouw^- in  »  jWMdlj^tSJyt^g-i'^'Hia" 
individai4^ju>d»4hitt-^ther"8tateftaigJMinmif a H^n     •■  ha^  ^^^ 

alreadymd;  some  for  the  better  and  some  for  the.  worse,  but 
all  of  them  imitations  of  this  one.) 

.  1.  Soc  VVhlitris^CEenflllfamng^  of  this?  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  did  not  understand  at  the  time  what  you  said  about  the 
imitations.  .:;•-:-  '      .: 

..Sir,  And  yet  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  notion  thus  thrown- 
out,  even  if  the  error  which  men  now  commit  [of  not  keeping  • 
the  law]  be  no  further  investigated,  js  highly  important.    :  •  '^     * 
:.TmSoe.  What  do  you  mean ?   .    ;-  ;    •'.•-.-f*.»  r-- 

..  Sir.  The  idea  which  has  to  be  g^rasped  by  us  is  not  easy  or 
fomiliar;    but  what  I  mean  to  say  may  be  expressed  in  this 
way:    supposing  this,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  to  be 
tlie  true  form  of  guvemment,  then  the  others  must  use  the  writ- 
ten laws  of  this  ;  which  will  be  their  salvation,  if  they  will  only  > 
do  what  is  now  approved  by  oonmion  consent,  although  not  the- 
best  thing  in  the  world.      ,    .  ■,,.-     ,  a,  ..   .,    ;./....-     .  ■.:  .  ;; 
^j>T.  Soc.  What  is  that?  .  i  -     '•  .     i    -  ■././'.  •  .  ;.  •  ?: 

It  Sir.  That  no  citizen  should  do  anvthine  contrary  to  the  laws, 
and  tluit.  any  infringement  of  them  should J>e«punished  with* 
d«»ilh'uid Tthe  most  extreme  penalties;  and  this  is  verv  right 

iufd  g^^Q^YV  "**"  tPSi^"™^y J^y  j^^°S  °^^  thing,  if  you  depart 
from  the  .first,  of  which  iwas^  just  now  speaking.  And  let  me 
exriain  that  which  I  call  the  second. /    '~ 

.T.  Soc.  By  all  means.  .  . 

.iSet.  I  must  again  have   recourse   to   my  favorite   images ; 
through  them,  and  them  alone,  can  I  describe  kings  and  rulers. 
F.  Soc,  What  images  ? 

Sir,  The  noble  pilot  and  the  wise  physician,  who  ^  is  worth 
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many  another  man  ;**  in  the  sirailitiide  of  these  let  qb  endeafvr 

.  to  discover  some  image  of  the  king.  •«'•  -  •   *'f'  ^^'untfi^-i*'.  ti-e^rrn: 

'>*'JI  Soe,  .What  sort  of  an  image?  .        v  ♦•     k.i  .•»  <«v.  .f^tiM.  •i 

298        '^'^'  ^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^ '    ^^^'^  °"^  ^^  ivfleot  iSbal 
X-  he  tufiers  fifange  things  at- their- hands ;  the  one  elesi 

saves  any  whom  he  wishes  to  save,  and  many  whom  he  wishes 
to  injure  he  injiites  «-«  catting  or  hnming  them,  and  at  .the  sams 
time  requiring  them  to  hring  him  payments,  which  are  a  sort  of 
tribate,  of  wliich  a  very  small  part  is  spent  apon  the  side  'Sesa^: 
and  the  greater  part  is  consumed  by  them  and  their  domesiia ; 
and  the  finale  is,  that  they  reeeive  money  from  the  rations  of 
the  sick  man  or  some  enemy  of  his,  and  put  him  out  of  the  w^.* 
And  the  captains  of  ships  are  guilty  of  numberless  evil  deeds  of 
the  same  kind  ;  they  play  false  and  run  away  at  the  moment  of 
sailing,  and  they  wreck  Uieir  vessels  and  cast  away  freight  and 
lives  ;  not  to  speak  of  other  rogueries.  Now  suppose  that  we^ 
bearing  all  this  in  mind,  were  to  determine,  after  consideration, 
that  neither  of  these  arts  shall  any  longer  be  allowed  to 
absolute  control  either  over  freemen  or  over  slaves,  but  that 
will  summon  an  assembly  either  of  all  the  people^  or  of  the  rich 
only,  and  that  anybody  who  likes,  whatever  may  be  his  csllini^ 
or  even  if  be  have  no  calling,  may  offer  an  opinion  either  about 
ships  or  about  diseases ;  whether  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
physic  or  surgical  instruments  are  to  be  applied  to  the  patient, 
or  about  tlie  vessels  and  the  nautical  instruments  which  are  r»> 
quired  in  navigation,  and  to  meet  the  dangers  of  winds  and 
vraves  which  are  incidental  to  the  voyage  •—  the  chance  *  of  en* 
cpuntering  pirates  ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old-fiMh* 
ioned  galleys,  if  they  have  to  fight  with  others  of  a  similar  build  i 
and  that,  whatever  shall  be  decreed  by  the  ^multitude  on  these 
points,  upon  the  advice  of  persons  skilled  or  unskilled,  shall  be 
written  down  on  triangular  tablets  and  columns^  or  embalmed 
unwritten  as  national  customs  $  and  that  in  all  future  time  vessds 
shall  be  navigated  and  remedies  administered  to  the  patient  after 
this  fftshion.  /      .    ,    .- 

''  T.  Soe,  That  is  certainly  a  strange  notion.  "  ••'•>'' 

Str.  Suppose  further,  that  the  admirals  and  physidans  are 
appointed  annually,  either  out  of  the  rich,  or  out  of  the  whole 
people,  and  that  they  are  elected  by  lot,  and  that  after  their 
election  they  navigate  vessels  and  heal  the  sick  according  to  the 
written  rules. 

J*.  Soc.  That  would  be  still  more  impracticable. 
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^^^^Sir.'ILeKt  what  follows:  wlien"tlie  year  <Mr*offioe  has  .ex- 
pired, the  admiral  or  phjsiciaii  has  to  eome  beibre  a  ooart  of 
renew,  ia  which  the  judges  are  either  seleeted  from  the '  a'qq 
-wealthy  dasses  or  chosen  hy  lot  oot  of  the  whole  people ;  -^^ 
^and  aDybodj  who  pleases  niJij  accuse  them,  and  he  wiD  lay  to 
their  charge,  tliat  duriag  the  past  year  they  have  not  navigated 
their  vessels  or  healed  tlieir  patients,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Ihe^law  or  according  to  the  ancient  enstoms  of  their  ancestors; 
<aiid  tf  i>ither  of  them  is  eondemned,  there  must  be  persons  to  fix 
what  he  b  to  suffer  or  pay.   » .•  •»  ..i  '  • 

JI  Soe.  He  who  is  willing  to  take  a  command  nnder  such 
ccmditions,  deserves  to  suffer  any  penalty.  * 
• '  Str.  Tet  once  more,  we  shall  have  to  enact,  that  if  any  one 
Is  detected  inquiring  into  sailing  and  navigation  or  health,  or 
into  the  true  nature  of  medicine,  or  about  the  winds,  or  other 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  contrary  to  the  written  rules,  and 
has  any  ingenious  notions  about  such  matters,  he  is  not  fo  be 
ealled  a  inlot  or  physician,  but  a  cloudy  talking  Sophist;  also 
a  corrupter  of  the  youug,  who  would  persuade  them  to  follow 
the  art  of  medicine  or  piloting  in  an  unlawful  manner,  as  their 
own  masters,  aiid  tlie  masters  of  the  patients  or  ships ;  and  any 
one  who  is  qualified  by  law  may  inform  against  him,  and  in^ct 
htm  in  *  some  court,  and  then  if  he  is  found  to  be  corrupting 
any,  whether  young'  or  old,  he  is  to:  be  punished  with  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  the  law ;  fur  no  one  should  presume  to  bo  wiser 
than  the  laws  ;  an<i  hs  toudring  healing  and  health  and  piloting 
and  navigation^  the  nature  of  them  is  known  to  all,  for  anybody 
ttiay  team  thO'Written  laws  and  the  national  customs.  '  If  sucli 
were  the  mode  of  procedure,  Socrates,  about  these  sciences  and 
about  generalship,  and  any  branch  of  hunting,  or  about  painting 
er  imitation  in '  general,  or  carpentry,  or  any  sort  of  mnnufoc- 
tare^  or  husbandry,  or  plantings  or  if  we  were  to-  see  an  art  of 
rearing  horses,  or  tending  herds^  or  divination,  or  any  ministe* 
rial  service,  or  draught-playing,  or  any  science  conversant  with 
number,  whether  simple  or  square  or  cube^  or  comprising  mo^  a 
fioB,  — ^I  say^  if  all  these  things  were  done  in  this  way  accordj  / 
fisg*  Co  written  regulation,  and  not  according  to  art,  what  woula  f 
be  the  result  ?  II 

T.  Soc.  All  the  arts  t^Bl<f,jp\tffy^^p<friah,^ftiyi  could  never 

he  reeovered,  becagp^  ^''ilBJittrfHL^^T^'^TTHJW^      -^^^  human 
life,  whicdi  S'^feRflenough  already,'would  then  become  utterly 

unendurable.  j 


(h^^m^a^ii  '^ 
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-800  '**  ^"  ®"*  ^^^  if  while  eompelling  ftU  tbete  opentioM 
^,>  «n;Tlo  be  regukted  bj  written  Ihw,  we  were  to  mppoiat  at  the 

goardian  of  Uie  laws  some  one  elected  by  lot,  and  he,  eaing 
^nothing  about  the  laws,  were  to  act  oontnMy  to  them.finomjao- 
.  liyet  of  interest  or  fifcvor,  and  without  knowledge,  —  would  noijt 

this  be  a  still  worse  evil  than  the  former?  -ii'  '#:mj  ,*r^*ii'f  *nt\s 
V>  tK  Soc  iYery  true.  Mt'o  .-Jii*»'ijy|  Mifi'i  .r*!*-.-^!  id  '•i-k#>*7  iwiSi 

•  rviSier.iTa  go.  against  the  laws,,  which  are  based  upon  hNig 
nexperience,  and  Uie  wisdom. pfoounselon  who  have  persuade^ 

the  multitude  to  pass  them,  would.be  m  fiur  greater  and  mort 
jHiiuous  error  than  any  adherence  to  written  law  ? .  I   .  V''.  1\ 

Tl  Soc.  Certainly.  ••  •  :-t  -r  r.  "•::.•;  ■:  ..••-■.-  •♦•iri'iTus 
.>(j. ,  Str.  Therefore,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  this,  the  next  best 
•^ing  in  legislation  is  to  have  the  laws  observed  alike  by  obs 

and  alL  .  •     •  i 

•  •.  Jt«  Soc,  True.  -  .  "* 
...  Sir.  The  laws  would  be  copies  of  the  true  particulars  of 
.action  as  far  .as  they  admit  of  being  written  down  from  the  Iqps 
of  those  who  have  knowledge  ?                                            • .    .  •  ^ 

:  .  JI  Soc*  Certainly  they  would. 

<^  f.Sir.  And  as  we  were  saying,  he  who  has  knowledge  and  is  a 

true  Statesman,  will  do  many  things  by  his  art  without  regard 

•to  the  laws,  when  he  is  of  opinion  that  something  other  than 

that  which   he  has  written  down  and  enjoined  to  be  observed 

during  his  absence  would  be  better.  -  .        .  _.-    ..,.j 

•  .' T,  Soc.  Yes,  that  was  what  we  said.  ^ .  .■; 

...Sir,  And    any    individual   or  State,  which  has  fixed  laws, 

would  only  be  acting  like  the  true  Statesman,  in  acting  contrmrj 

^to  the  laws  with  a  view  to  something  better?         ..  ti  ^a.  n**^ 

-  ,,.2.  «Sbc. . Certainly.  ...  ^  j  •  -  .Vf.  v  -".•••« 
..,.  Sir,  If  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doin|^ 
they  would  imitate  the  truth,  and  they  would  always  imitate 
ill ;  but  if  they  had  knowledge,  the  imitation  would  be  the 
actual  truth,  and  an  imitation  no  longer*  ,,,.,..  .^  ;^^, 

_Ti  Soc.  Quite  true.  r  - -;,;;-,-i 

Sir.  And  the  principle  that  no  number  of  men  are  able 

acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  art,  has  been  already  admitted 

[by  us.  .:     : 

-  ,%T.  Soc.  Yes,  that  has  been  admitted.  .V 

..  Sir.  Then  (he  royal  or  political  art,  if  there  be  such  an  art^ 
will  never  be  obtained  either  by  the  wealthy  or  by  the  other 
mob  ? 
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••'   r.  Sbc/ Impossible.  "  * * ♦'' *  -**  "  *"  "     •*        '^ 

^"S&J  Tlieii  the  nearest  'approach  which  these  lower  fbrms  of    ^ 
goverameiit  can  ever  make  to  the  true  goyemmeiit  of  the   tkfi'i     I 
one  scientific  mler,  is  to  do  nothing  oontrary  to  their  own         '    f 
written  lawR  and  national  customs?   '  •*■' —   •  -♦•*••  •-•  ••    •■    r-.^o 
••^■71  iSbc.- Very  good.  ••'  ^'"'  '-■•*'•-// '-^   i-"*^-*.     -"      >.' 
''^^'Sir,  -  When  Uie  rich  imitate  the  true  form,  sndi  a  goyemment 
w^GiUed  aristocracy ;  and  when'  they  are  r^ardless  of  the  laws,' 

"'"t.  Soe.  That  appears  to  be  the  troth.  '"  *  **  ••  '  '"'  "•• 
^'  Str,  Or  again,  when  an  inditddaal  mles  according  to  law  in 
imitation  of  him  who  knows,  we  call  him  a  king;  and  if  he 
rules  according  to  law,  we  give  him  the  same  name,  whether  he 
roles  with  opinion  or  with  knowledge. 

T.  Soc.  That  we  do.  '  ' 

Sir.  And  when  an  individoal  truly  possessing  knowledge 
roles,  his  name  will  sorely  be  the  same  —  he  will  be  called  a 
kincr ;  and  thos  the  five  names  of  governments,  as  they  are  now 
reckoned,  become  one. 

T.  Soc.  That  is  true. 

Str.  And  when  an  individual  roler  governs  neither  by  law 
nor  by  costom,  hot  pretends  that  he  is  a  man  of  science  and  can 
only  act  for  the  best  by  violating  the  laws,  while  in  reality  this 
imitation  of  science  is  under  the  direction  of  appetite  and  igno- 
rance, may  not  such  an  one  be  called  a  tyrant  ? 
'T.   Soc.  Certainly.      '         ' 

Sir.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the  tyrant  and 
the  king,  of  oligarchies,  and  aristocracies,  and  democrades;  be- 
caose  men  are  ofieuded  at  the  one  monarch,  and  can  never  be' 
made  to  believe  that  any  one  can  be  worthy  of  soch  aothority, 
or  can  onite  the  will  and  the  power  in  the  spirit  of  virtoe  and 
knowledge  to  do  jostly  and  holily  to  all ;  they  fancy  that  this 
despot  woold  wrong  and  harm  and  slay  whom  he  pleaded  of  os ; 
for  if  there  coold  be  soch  a  despot  as  we  describe,  they  woold 
acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  be  too  glad  to  have  him,  and  that 
he  alone  would  be  the  happy  roler  of  a  troe  and  perfect  State. 

""^'-T.  Soc.  Certainly.    '  t:    .        .         

'  ^  Str.  Bot  then,  as  the  State  is  not  like  a  bee-hive,  tmd  has  no 
natoral  head  who  is  the  recognized  soperior  in  body  and  mind,  i 
mankind  are  obliged  to  meet  and  make  laws,  and  endeavor  to  I 
approach  as  nearly  as  they  can  to  the  troe  form  of  government  ] 

T.  Soc.  Troe.  / 
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iScr.  And  when  the  foandation  of  politict  it  in  the  letter  oidj, 
mnd  in  cttatom,  and  knowledge  is  divorced  from  .action,  can  wo 
wonder,  Socrates,  at  the  miseries  that  there  are,  and  always  wiU 
be,  fai  States  ?  Anj  other  art,  buOt  on  snch  a  fonudation,  wwM, 
S02  ^  undermined,  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Oof^ 
we  not  rather  to  wonder  at  the  strength  of  the  politiod 
bond  ?^  For  States  have  endured  all  this,  time  out  of  mind,  and 
yet  some  of  them  still  remain  and  are  not  oyerthrowo,  though 
many  of  them,  like  ships  foundering  at  sea,  are  perishing  |id4 
have  perished,  and  will  hereafter  perish,  through  the  incapacity 
of  their  pilots  and  crews,  who  have  the  worst  sort  of  ignorance 
o(  the  highest  truths  —  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  are  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  politics,  of  which,  above  aU  other  sciences,  thej 
believe  themselves  to  have  acquired  the  most  perfect  kuowiedge. 
•    T,  Soe.  Very  true. 

Sir,  Then  the  question  comes, —  Which  of  these  untme 
forms  of  govemmeut  is  theje^iatiippressive  to  live  under,  though 
they  are  all  oppressive ;  and  which  is  the  worst  of  them  ?  Here 
is  a  consideration  whicii  is  beside  our  present  inquiry,  bat  whidi 
we  have  all  of  us  to  keep  in  view  in  all  our  actions. 

X  Soe.  Certainly  we  must  keep  that  in  view. 

Sir.  You  may  say  that  of  the  three  forms^  the  same  is  ik( 
once  the  hardest  and  the  easiest. 

71  Soc,  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir.  I  mean  that  there  are  three  forms  of  government,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  -»  monarchy,  the  rule  of 
the  few,  and  the  rule  of  the  many. 
.,  JT.  Soc,  True. 

Str,  If  we  divide  each  of  these  we  shall  have  sij^  frQ^^  which 
the^tme  one  may  be  distinguished  as  a  seventh.        .  ^  ^,  „ 

JI  Soc.  How  would  you  make  the  distinction?  . .  .  . 

Sir,  Monarchy  divides,  into  royalty  and  tyranny ;  the  rule  of 
the  few  into  aristocracy,  which  has  an  auspicious  name,  and  oli- 
garchy ;  and  democracy  or  the  rule  of  the  many,  whidi  before 
was  one,  must  now  be  divided.  .  . 

JI  Soc.  On  what  principle  of  division  ? 

Sir.  On  the  same  principle  as  before,  although  the  name  is 

1  equivocal.     For  the  distinction  of  ruling  with  law  or  without 
law,  applies  to  this  9s  well  as  to  the  rest^ 
Y;  Soc.  Yes. 

iSiCr.  When  we  were  looking  for  the  true  State,  there  was  no 
use  in  this  division,  us  we  showed  before.     But  now  that  this 
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tM-beeit'  tepunUed  oS,  and  we  ipoke  of  the  other*  as  Uie.beet 
.wkich'we  bed,  the  prinGipIe  of  law  aiid  the  abienoe  of^  law  will 
hiaeot  them  all*  ..**:t::;    t:K..  ...i  ,;  «*ir    «i..     .i-.t  ■.-- w  *•• '(iii 

'j:iTm  Soe,  That  .would  aeem  to  follow,  from,  what  ha*  been 
•aid*  ^.is-tj   f  •«  -•■.  i.i  4« 

•^i'&r*  -Then  mooarchyy  when  boood  bj  good  prescriptions  or 
]awi»  ia  the  besty  and  when  lawless  is  the  most  bitter .  and  .op« 
pressive  to  the  snbject?  «*Mj»ii\  .-  utnt  timm  lu^t.  ^'*^\.xJi  .AiHiv.t.h  t  rt) 
A  iSfitJL  riSbc^  True. '  ;Arii>t.  M%:r.  .nm.  ^r.iiin  m*.  .jim  jsruAit*  'h\s-  ki 
1!  jSbv  )The  goyemment  of  the.  few,  whidi  is  intermediate  ^^q 
betweeu  that  of  the  one  and  many,  is  also  intermediate  in 
good  and  evil ;  but  the  goyemment  of  the  many  is  in  every  re^ 
spect  weak  and  unable  to  do  either  any  great  good  or  any  grea( 
evil,  when  compared  with  the  others,  because  the  offices  are 
too  mucli  subdivided  and  too  many  hold  them.  And  this  there- 
fore b  the  worst  of  all  lawful  governments,  and  tlie  best  of  all 
lawless  ones.  K  they  are  all  without  the  restraints  of  law,  de-; 
mocracy  is  the  form  in  which  to  live  is  best ;  if  they  are  well 
ordered,  then  this  is  the  last  which  you  should  choose,  as  royalty 
is  the  best,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  seventh,  for  that  excela 
them  all,  aiid  is  among  States  what  God  is  among  men*  . 
V  T.  Sook  That  appeara  to  be  true^  and  we  must  choose  that 
above  aU.  ' .      .;    -..        ;,m  •    ...   «  v    .;  .i* 

Str*  The  members  of  all  the  other  States,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  has  knowledge,  may  be  set  aside  as  being  not 
Statesmen  but  partisans, -*^  upholders  of  the  most  monstrous 
idols,  and  themselves  idols ;  and,  being  the  greatest  imitators 
and  magicians,  are  also  the  worst  of  Sophists.  ■  j  l'  .^^ 
.:  T.  Soe^  The  term  Sophist  appeara  to  have  been  most  cor- 
rectly transferred  to  the  poUticiaosi  as  ihey  are:  called. . 

«S^.  And  so  the  satyric  drama  has  been  played  out;,  and 
now  the  troop  of  oentaurs  and  satyrs,  however .  Unwilling  to 
leave  the  political  stagei  liave  taken  their  departure^ 

lO.JPI.  SoCm.  So  I  perceive^*t  »**  -.♦i:    .yn?*?     .*  ir   *  ■     t   ■  ••••  •  '!»    HY 

,Str.  There  are,  however,  natures  more  nearly  akin  to  the 

king,  and  more  unintelligible ;  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  these 

ia  far  greater,  and  may  be  compared,  to  the  process  of  refining 

gold.  :  .■■.:.  ^    ...  ...  -i.i.t 

JI  Soe,  How  is  that?  .,,..,......,  ^ - 

Str,  The  workmen  begin  the  process  of  refining  by  sifting 

away  the  earth  and  stones,  and  tlie  like ;  they  then  draw  off  in 

the  fire,  which  is  the  only  way  of  abstracting  them,  the  more 
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preeioaui  eleineii to  of  bopper, 'silver,  aiid  foroetimes  of  stcol,  which 
Imve'Mi  affioitj  to  gold  ;.the8e  are  aU.  last-  refined  away  by  the 
use  of  tests,  and  the  gold  is  left  quite  pure.  .lin  tuuui  j'l  iki 

rtif'T.  Soe.  Tes,  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  told.that  these 
things  are  ^ue,  j»us4 

lOj^.tlo'like-manneryiall  alien  aiid  nnoongeoiali  matter /has 
heen' separated  ftom  political  scienoe ;  and  ifhat  is  preoioas.aDd 
of  a  kindred  nature  has  been  left ;  there  remain  the  nobler  .arts 
of  the  general  and  the  jadge,  and  the  higher,  sort'  of.rfOratorj  .  / 
^Oi  ^^^^^  persuades  men  to  do  justice,  and  which -assists  in 
guiding  the  helm  of  States ;  -and  some  way  must  be  found 
of  taking  them  awa j,  leaving  him  whom  we  seek  .alone  and  an-. 

alloyed.  ^     ••  .    "  ■:   •;.  ir*    .  ■  .  .  ,.»■  .;.....-    .    ,-;-: 

'•  'Fi  Soe.  That  is  clearly  what  has  to  be  attempted.  . //  ..in 
"Sir,  If  the  attempt  is  all  that  is  wanting,  he  shall  oertainly 
be  brought  to  light ;  and  I  think  that  the  illustration  of  music 
may  assist  in  exhibiting  him.  ■  Please  to  answer  me  a  question. 
-•   JI  Soe.  What  question  ?  irr 

/'iSSlir.:  There  is  such  a  thing  as  learning  music  or  other  handi- 
cnift  art  ?  .     . '  v  . .   - . 

T,  iSbc.  There  is.  ■'      ».    >...,  .  ,-  i ,:  .a* 

'*^Sir,  And  is  there  any  other  and  further  science  which  has 
to  do  with  judging  what  sciences  are  and  are  not  to  be  learned?, 
what  do  you  say  to  that?      ;.-,■.:     .i'  •    -  >  ::i%f:  :.•.  i    .  r.  ■ 
- '  JI  Soe,  Our  reply  will  be  that  there  is»  ./'..:     i 

'-*  Sir,  And  is  this  science  to  be  acknowledged  as  diflforentftom 
the  other?  -    '        ■.:...     r.i:     i  ii 

Tl  Soe,  Yes.  _  ^  •    "  '...  ■/■;.  .    j.*;.-^.:!   .iiu 

-"'Sir.  And  ought  no  scienoe  to  be  either  superior  or  servant, 
or  ought  this  scicmce  to  be  the  overseer  and  governor  of  all  the 

others?   >   .."..•;    .-i'r.-;    •.;. ;.;,.-        ;    ,.,     .^u^     -^^ 

ft    •-•  JI  Soe,  The  latter.  ..■■::/.:    ?ii,f 

^^^  I  Sir,  You  mean  to  say  that  the  science  which  judges  whether 
<^.  ^  J  we  oujght^jojeam  or  not,  must  be  superior  to  the  science  which 
'         /  L»  learned  orwhich  leaches  ?  .       <    . 

-  Y,  Soe,  Far  superior.  -  •  f?    •?  i    :  -'.Ji 

It  4('iSS0r.  And  the  science  which  determines  whether  we  ought  to 
l^  persuade  or  not,  must  be  superior  to  the  science  which  is  able 
a ^to  persuade?  ••«•.       '•     » 

'  T,  Soe,  Of  course. 
Sir,    Very   good  ;    and    to  what  science  do  we   assign   the 
power  of  persuading  a  multitude  by  a  flattering  tale  and  not  by 
teaching  ? 
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••  JI  Soe.  That,  lUunk,  must  dearljp  be  aasignedto  rhetoric. 
ioaiS^«**Aiid  to  what  ecieiicii  do.ire  give  the  powermr. aetermui* 
iiig  iwhether  we  are  to  use  penuaiion  or  force  io  relation  to  auy 
pMrticular  thing  or  person,  or  whether. the  use  of  them  is  to  be 
iillowed  at  all  ?  ,« i  i  .  >  v^.  .  L 

co9JfI:^S9e.>,To..that.acienoe. -whidi  gorenis  the  arts  .of  speech 
nod  .persuasion*:  iufi/»  iti-nn  ylins  «>.t)  tc»M  .^jt/*^  '^  irfj:jm>t\  «i 
•iii>S^*oAnd  that,  if  I  am  not. mistaken,,  will  be  politics?  ^.m  <»i 
^dsT.jjSocd.iY.erj  good*;  m  u^w  ttoivk  oi  u\\iio  'jui^  \us  ;ijvti 
^Slr.  Bhetoric  seems  to  }be  .quickly  t  distinguished  from:  poli* 
tics,  as  a  different  species,  which  is  the  handmaiden  of  the  other. 

'j^iStTm  But  what  would  jou  think  of  another  sort  of  power  or 

science?..:     ..    n/.i-vf  ^r»"*«>    •f-ii--*  -L;.'^  }r».' ■■.?•/>:>  o  ,j   ..;    r.\,  , .•#)•.'! 

13  Ym  Soc, ;  What  science  ?  .•.**-.««<  .•►'.'•.»I  *-•,•  -.ri:   -j:  .-••.li 

Sir.  The  science  which  has  to  do  with  military  operations 

against  our  enemies, -» is  that  to  be  regarded  as  a  science  or 

pot?    ,       :    ■     ••   7fi     i    I    .;.'v/      •:..   -     •-.!•••••'.     ;..::  '.  ?.^     --f. 

;.  -j^JI  iSem.   How  can  generalsliip  and  military  tactics  be  re- 
garded  as  other  than  a  science  ?  ...     ...,  ,:   v  .  i.:i 

7^.  jS^.  ..And  is  the.  art  .which  is  able  and  knows  how  to  advise 
when  we  are  to  go  to  war,  or  to  make  peace,  the  same,  as  this 
or  different?  .^ -i.  rm   !.:    .'f    ■■■^.  ,{ 

:,.>;.  JI'  ^Soc.  If  we  are  to  .be  consistent,  we  mnst  say  different 
. .  ^Str,  And  we  must  also  suppose  that  this  rules  the  other,  ^^. 
if  we  are  not  to  give  up  our  former  ncftion  ?  ^     .  .-^.^ 

j^»  iSoCt   Xrue*  '.*'•■•?  -ft  -    i*     .]  i    '■'  .   •^.  .1 

IrJSir.  ^Aod,  considering  how  great  and  terrible  the  whole  art 
of  war  iS|,can  we  imagine  any  superior  art  but  the  truly  royal  ? 
.    71  Soe,   None  but  that  -.  »-  .■  •- ;  i     •   -'.  7\ 

«.iSer.  The  art  of  the  general  is  only  ministerial,  and  therefore 
not  political  r  ./Ti ■"."♦*.•»;;«    .«i  •«  "i^  xj'ia 

JI  Soe,  Exactly.      •  -     ■  ■■    '       >      '    ' 

r-..  &r:  Once  more  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  righteous 

JI  Soc.  Very  good.  .    ,-..  ,  ...•#/ 

jSfr.  Does  he  do  anything  but  decide .  the  dealings  of  men 
with  one  another  to  be  just  or  unjust  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  which  he  receive^  from  the  king  and  legislator, -» show* 
iug  hb  own  peculiar  virtue  only  in  this,  that  he  is  not  per- 
verted by  giiU,  or  fears,  or  pity,  or  any  sort  of  love  or  hatred, 
into  deciding  the  suits  of  men  with  one  another  contrary  to  the 
appointment  of  the  legislntoir? 
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.'Z  Sot.  No;  hb  oflloe  it  Midi  M  yoQ  dMCiibo.*  Y"  t^^  t 
|-«4M48bv  Tben  the  inferenoe  it  that  the  power  of  the  Judge  k  not 
royal,  hot  onlj  the  power  of  a  guardian  of  the  kw  wh^  bis- 
fuitera  U»  the  rojal  power?    •    «■•  >     •   -f-i^t?..  -x  ^ui:*  'toiJiia' ••iij 

..J:  &e.  True.  •  .:*>  i:»  .:'-«m,.  w 

4R;  Sin  The  review  of  all  these  aeieDoet  thowe  that  nooe  of  them 

to  rule  ory  tf^nmf^  yhtl  rnt  ^Me  fn  art,  and  to  take  the  inhia- 
2ve  I  ihtTking  ought  to  know  when  to  hegin^  and  to  eoae'the 
epportnnites  of  action,  whilst  others  execate  his  orderSi^  -"^^ 
-•..JI  Soe.  True.  ..:....-■■    •■    ■     ■•  .; z?    -.'•*       r-.-.-.-.t;.:  ^  ,**  ,_-'^i 

iScr.  Andy  Uierefore,  the  arts  which  we  have  described,  as 
thej  have  no  anilioritj  over  themselves  or  one  another,  but  are 
each  of  them  concerned  with  some  special  action  of  their  own, 
Imve,  as  they  ought  to  have^  special  Hamas  conesponding  to 
their  seveml  actions. 
--•  T,  Soe.  That  seems  to  be  true.  ■         —    ■■> .-  ■^-  .:.:.■■« 

Str,  And  that  common  science  which  is  over  them  all,  and 
guards  the  laws,  and  all  things  that  there  are  in  the  States  and 
truly  weaves  them  all  into  one,  if  we  would  describe  nnder  a 
nam*  characteristic  of  this  common  nature,  most  trolj  we  pay 
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_     Soc.  By  all  means. 
\:     Sir.  Then,  now  that  we  have  discovered  the  variooa  flsusei 
^in  a  State,  shiill  1  analyse  polities  after  the  pattern  which 
iiig  supplied  ? 

T.  Soc.  I  greatly  wish  that  you  would.  ^ ''  * 

must  describe  the  nature  of  the  ro 
hew  -how  ifle  various  thi 
T.  Soc,  'I'hai  is  clear! 
nSir.  A  task  has  to  be- accomplished,  whidi,  although 
appears  to  be  necessary. 

JI  Soc.  Certainly,  the  attempt  must  be  madew     -  — 

ii-Sin  To  assume  tiMit  ene  part  of  virtue  diflbrs  in  iind  from 
another,  is  a  position  easily  assailable  by  contendous  disputants^ 
who  appeal  to  common  opinion. 

'■   T.  Soc»  I  do  not  undmiand*  •'    -  *    ''  '' 

'•'  S(t\  Let  me  put  the  matter  in  another  way  t  I  snppoee  that 
you  would  think  courage  one  part  of  virtue  ? 
T.  Soc.  Certainly  I  should. 

Str.  And  you  would  think  that  temperance  is  difibrent  from 
courage ;  and  that  would  also  be  a  part  of  virtue  ? 
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<*•  iSb".  I  Bhall  Tentare  to  pat  forward  a  strange  theory  aBout 
theinu  .*•"»•-  •  •  — • « 

gnrrJI  iS^w  What  ia  thai?  (tf.  ji.'»»t.    .».i  •  *»  .  .^   »n--      i? 

jSSEt.  That  thej  are  two  principles  which  are  fall  of  hatred 
and  antagonism  to  one  another^  and  perrade  a  great  part  of 

yaJTi  £he4' That  is  stnmga  ''^  rr  w^»«  *<?«  '»fn  fr^H-  T  ^  irffrt-tf* 
iMtSCr.  *<^ainl  jy  ibr  all  the  parts  tvf  Tirtoe  are  oomnxmlj  said 
to  be  friendly  to  one  another*  •«».«.*■.>  -Ht  *»»•;*•' '-t**  **  s-rr  "'Mt*-: 
t-if  JI  iSbc.  Yea.'  :;.'?'  v  -•!  ■  iM.--*  "■.  '»»;.  v»--j»  •:-.-i:  .1."  •» 
aax&'.i.Tben  let  as  oarefblly  ioTesiigate  whether  this  is  uni- 
rersally  true,  or  whetlier  there  are  not  parts  of  yirtae  which 
are  at  war  with  their  kindred  in  some  respect  " 
t/.  T0  Soe.  Tell  me  how  we  shall  consider  that  question.    '   ' 

Sir.  We  most  extend  the  question  to  all  those  things  which 
we  consider  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  place  in  two  opposite 
busses*        •-  >  — '■•     "•   ■■»..■••  •  '■ 

}f<'JI  iSbc.  Explain;  what  are  they? 

f*  Str.  Acuteness  and  quickness,  whether  in  body  or  sool  or 
speech ;  and  in  the  imitations  of  them  which  painting  and  poetry 
supply,  you  must  ha?e  often  praised,  and  have  obsorred  others 
to  praise  them,    j     • '^  i»       •         '   — 

UitJlSoe*  Certainly*    •••-  «f!r--ir    .»•       ••:.«•     -•••,••.-  «».—  .... 

^'Str»  And  do  you  remember  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
praised?  *»; 

T.  Soe.  I  do  not  "    >   '•    "  '     ;   v  ,:  ^ 

niStr^  1  wonder  whether  I  can  explain  to  yoa  in  words  the 
thought  which  I  have  in  my  mind*      '■  -^  '  <'  ^  '*:>i 

■^v'Tl  Soc*  Whynot?'  ''^  >'  ..'.^'  *;!.;•  ••<►.  .-••.i-f- «■•».. 
ut^/Sbv  Yon  £sncy  that  this  is  all  so  easy:  well,  let  us  consider 
these  notions  with  reference  to  the  opposite  classes  of  action  un- 
der which  they  falL  When  we  praise  quickness  and  energy  and 
neutenessy  whether  of  mind  or  body  or  speediy  we  express  our 
praise  of  the  quality  which  we  admire  by  one  word,  and  that 
one  word  is  manliness  or  coorage. 

r.  #Sm;.  How  is  that?  '  •    '' 

"  .  &r.  We  speak  of  an  action  as  energetic  and  manly,  quick 

and  manly,  and  vigorous  and  manly ;  this  is  the  eonmum  epithet 

which  we  apply  to  all  persons  of  this  class. 

T.  Soe.  True. 

VOL.  m.  SS 
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'^•Str.  And  do  we  not  often  pnuse  the  qniet  ttrSn^of  adioa 

m 

iSier.  And  do  we  not  then  saj'the.oppoiite^of  wfaai  we 
beid  <tf  the  other  ?.  inimir  «*f^ir»iir!!t  wi  :««  T^rii  ?riiT  .*A  ' 
1»  JPI'Sbe.  How  do  700  mean  ?  !uI:fHU  fMM  m  ifi*'ftfi«9AJne  toe 

Str.  In  speaking  of  the  mind,  we  saj  how  calm!  how^taoii 
perate !  ^  These  are  the  terms  in  which  we'deacribe^  the  worUng 
i^f  the  mtellect  ;*  and  again  we  speak  t>f  aetiooa  as  delibmite^aiid 
gentle,  and  of  the  Toice  as  smooth  and  deep,  and  of  all  1^ jtb- 
mical  movement  and  of  mnsic  in  general  as  having  a' proper 
solemnity,  t  To  all  these  we  attribute  not  ooniage,  but  a-  name 
indicative  of  order. '  » :    ■•     .     »»    ••  -     '^.-.r-i     .'.i-vir 

T.  Soe.  Very  true.    -^      •  '  *      -  •:••  ■'  ■   .  v  "r*-'*  •<!  •*•« 

Sir.  Bat  when,  on  the  other  hand,  either  of  these  is  out  of 
place,  the  names  of  either  are  changed  into  terms  of  censura. 
^ilT.  Soc.  How  is  that?     "^  ■*  '  ••:!•••:•••    v*-^  --^ 

Sir.  Too  great  sharpness  or  quickness  or  hardness,  is  termed 
riolence  or  madness  ;  too  great  slowness  or  gentleness,  is  called 
cowardice  or  sluggishness;  and  we  may  obserye,  that  these 
qualities,  and  in  general  the  temperance  of  one  dass  of  char- 
acters and  the  nianliness  of  another,  are  arrayed  as  enemies  on 
opposite  sides,  and  do  not  mingle  with  one  another  in  their 
respective  actions ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  inquiry,  we  ahall  find 
that  the  men  who  have  these  qualities  are  at  variance  with  one 
another.  '  '-wtir*^ 

T.  Soe.  How  do  you  mean  ?  '^-t    '^  *     .'>"    T 

iKi^Sfr.  In  the  instance  which  I  mentioned,  and  very  likely  in 
many  others,  there  are  some  things  which  they  praise  as  being 
like  themselves,  and  other  things  which  ibey  blame  as  belong- 
ing to  the  opposite  characters  —  and  out  of  this  many  quarrels 
and  occasions  of  qaarrels  arise  among  them.r  -^rr'  ir.  !">*•  •*»'*fii 
.-1  Yl  Soe.  True.    --.-    .   •  ••     '     .'•:-?     .■-»  -.w*  "^h 

z;  Str.  The   difference   between   the   two  -classes   is  -amusing 
.  enough  at  times ;  but  when  affecting  really  important  mattery 
becomes  a  most  utterly  hateful  disorder  in  the  State,  f  '--^  «)iao 
T.  Soe.  What  part  of  the  State  is  thus  affected?     ^  -^    T 
•'Sir.  The  whole  course  of  life  suffers  from  the  disorder.  -  -For 
the  orderly  dass  are  always  ready  to  lead  a  peaceful  life,  and 
do  their  own  busiuess ;  this  is  their  way  of  living  with  all  men 
at  home,  and  they  are  equally  ready  to  keep  the  peace  with 
foreign  States.     And  on  account  of  this  fondness  of  theirs  for 
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*peaoe,  which -is  often  out  of  eeason  whera  their  in tiucnoo'  pre- 
•Tails,  they  become  by  degrees  unwarlikey'  and  'bring  op  their 
young  men  to  be  like  themselTcs  ;  they  are  at  the  command  of 
others ;  and  hence  in  a  few  years  they  aiid  their  children  and 
the  whole  city  often  pass  imperceptibly  fix>m  the  condition  sof 
freemen  into  thiit of  slaT OS*  .-::-•:•  rut  mu  M.r.:  .cjd  ...i.i.i^nuiix 
tOfn-JPl  iSbc.  That  is  a  hard,  cmel  fitte.^*j    u   ^ztfn   u^.v  rj  VVoi 
i<cs:i&r.r  What  now  is  the  case  with  the  more  oonrageons   ... « 
natures  ?     Are  they  not  always  inciting  their  country  to  go  to 
war,  owing  to  their  excessive  love  of  the  military  life  ?  their 
enemies  are<  many  and  mighty ;  and  if  they  do  not  min  their 
diies  tliey  enslave  and  subject  them  to  their  enemies.  **'*'>i   '1(4 
T.  Soe.  That,  again,  is  true. 
•  Sir,  Must  we  not  admit,  then,  that  these  two  classes  are 
always  in  the  greatest  antipathy  and  antagonism  to  one  another  ? 

T,  Soe.  We  cannot  deny  that. 
:•    Str.  Have  we  not  found,  as  we  said  at  first,  that  considerable 
portions  of  virtue  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  give 
jise  to  a  similar  opposition  in  the  diaracters  wlm  are  endowed 
, with  them  ?    j  "i*-  »  .  j     ».         .  >♦    .k».i 

\\\iT,  iSbc.  That  is  true.  ■<'  —  ?  a>  *     •        »    u       i    •  'ji-i 

;ju  iSfr.  Let  us  consider  a  fnrther  point.   '  "J    *:••--•    "■-''  i':**«'»{«i»» 

T.  Soc.  What  19  that?  —      ..  . .  iji 

Str,  I  want  to  know,  whether  any  constructive  art  will  make 
any,  even  the  smallest  thing,  out  of  bad  and  good  materials 
indifierently,  if  this  can  be  avoided  ?  whether  all  art  does  not 
rather  reject  the  bad  as  fiir  as  possible,  and  accept  the  good  and 
fit  materials,  and  out  of  these  like  and  imlike  elements,  gathering 
all  into  one,  work  out  some  form  or  idea  ?  .  .  «    .     > 

;..-:. Jfl  Soe»  To  be  sure.    .    :        ..;  •  «     •.^ 

^..%  Str.  Then  the  true  natural  art  of  statesmanship  will  neyer 
allow  any  State  to  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  good  and  bad 
men,  if  this  can  be  avoided ;  but  will  begin  by  testing  human 
natures  in  play,  and  after  testing  them,  will  entrust  them  to 
proper  teachers  who  are  her  ministers  —she  will  herself  give 
orders,  and  maintain  authority,  like  weaving,  which  continually 
gives  orders  and  maintains  authority  over  the  carders  and  all 
the  others  who  prepare  the  material  for  the  work :  showing  to 
Uie  subsidiary  arts  the  works  which  she  deems  necessary  for 
making  the  web.  ! 

T.  Soc,  Quite  true. 

Str,  In  like  manner,  the  royal  science  appears  to  me  to  be 
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the  mistress  of  sll  duneful  edacaton  and  instractbrai  and  hafiag 
-this  qaeenlj  power,  will  not  allow  any  of  them  to  tndn  cfaanie- 
ters  onsaited  to  the  political  coustitadon  which  she  desins  to 
create,  hut  such  as  are  soitahle  oolj.  Other  natures,  iHiioh 
have  no  part  in  manliness  and  temperance,  or  any  other  Tiitooos 
inclination,  and,  from  the  necessity  of  an  eyil  natnre,  are  vio- 
lently carried  away  to  godlessness  and  injnstioe  and  *  Tioleooe, 
1109  *^  exterminates  by  death,  and  punishes  them  liy' exile  and 
<..  '-  the  greatest  of  disgraces*  »-•»»•»'>  'i»n  r^r^*  •^>.  •^^tittim 
-i^'TI  Soe.  That  is  commonly  said. '*'"'*'^  ••••*-  ^  •?*:-/'  -nw 
-^t&r.  But  those  who  are  wallowing  in  ignorance  and  hasensw 
she  bows  under  the  yoke  of  slavery.  •*•*  *•"  v  •-f^--  '^  -^  ••n*^ 

Jl  Soc.  Quite  right.  •    ••  ••     - 

•  Sir,  The  rest  of  the  citizens,  of  whom,  if  they  have  edncalion, 
something  noble  may  be  made,  and  who  are  capable  of  social 
sdeuce,  the  kingly  art  blends  and  weares  together :  taking  on 
the  one  hand  those  whn«e  natures  tend  rather  to  courage,  which 
is  the  stronger  element  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  warp,  and 
OB  the  other  hand  those  whidi  incline  to  order  and  gentleness, 
and  which  are  represented  in  the  figui*e  ns  spun  thick  and  soft, 
after  the  manner  of  the  woof  —  these,  whidi  are  naturally 
opposed,  she  seeks  to  bind  and  weave  together  in  the  IbUowing 
manner:—  '     ••'    ''     •  •'    ^ 

'•  T.  Soc.  In  what  manner?  '    '      •  •  ^         »'  '   ^    ••*^"* 

J9tr.  F  irst  of  all  she  takes  the  eternal  element  and  Innds  that 
with  a  kindred,  that  is,  with  a  divine  cord,  and  then  the  element 

of  life,  and  binds  that  with  human  cords.  ^   '  -.:•*» 

*  ••'Ti  Soc,  Of  this;  again,  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning*    *^ 

Str,  The  meaning  is,  that  the  opinion  about  the  honorable 
and  the  just  and  good  and  their  opposites,  whidi  is  true  and 
assured,  is  a  divine  principle,  and  when  implanted  in  our  seals, 
is  implanted,  as  I  affirm,  in  an  heaven-bom  race.      ^   '  '  ^  r«r :./ 
.  JI  Soc  Yes ;  that  is  a  right  view. 

-  Sir.  Only  the  Statesman  and  the  good  legislator  having  the 
inspiration  of  the  royal  Muse,  can  implant  this  in  those  who 
have  rightly  received  education,  and  whom  we  were  just  now 
describing. 

T.  Soc.  Likely  enough. 
-    &r.  But  he  who  is  unable  to  do  this,  shall  not  be  characterised 
by  us  in  the  names  which  we  are  now  examining. 

T.   Soc.  Very  right. 

Sir.  And  the  courageous  soul  when  attaining  this  truth,  be- 
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fiomes  civilised,  and  .reodered.  more  CB(>able  of  partaking  of 
jufdoe  I  bat  when  not  partaking»  it.incUned  to  bratalitj,  j  Is  not 
ipat  true r  .,  .i  .  i.-  ..>«•.■  f;:.iit>  .•  .1  >  *,*•>. .»-v«;.r  v*  *"*, «.<^«if? 
^:JI  iSoe*  Certaiiilj.  ■-.  .  -••.;,.:/  .,.  .  :^..  .  ,.^.  ,  ,;.  ....-;  u<yi 
Sir,  And  again,  the  peaoefiil  and  orderly  nature,  if  partioipat* 
ing  in  these  opinions,  beoomes  temperate  and  wise,  as  fkr  as  there 
can  ..be  wisdom  ,in  States,  but. not  baring  this,  is  jnstlj  styled 

wily* -i'/u-. •.••/#•«   -#•#«*  i»a9.^f4-  f'.'ax  »•>    Y*'**   -*  '»»vM.'«ft*t»»*,    •*l»%ill-  '^  ':':i:r 

Z.  iSoc.  Quite  tniOt:*.)!/  'jr-jm-n   ijv.^?»  i**!;*.  .iJni-a'C»r:ii««-*iu>  r*» 

^S^.  Can  we  say  that  the  connection  op  bond,  which  unites 

the  evil  with  one  another  or  with  the  good,  is  ererlasting,  or  that 

there  is  any  science  which  would  seriously  allow  n  bond » tobo 

applied  to  such  materials  ?      t,.:  •  ..^    « 

JI  Soe.  Impossible.  •  .  ...' 

Str.  But  in  those  which  were  originally  noble  natures,  «. ^ 

and  have  been  trained  accordingly,  in  those  only  may  we 

not  say  that  the  bond  of  union  is  implanted  by  law,  and  that 

this  is  the  medicine  which  art  prescribe  for  them,  and  the  divine 

bond,  which,  as  I  was  saying,  heals  and  unites  dissimilar  an4 

contrary  parU  of  virtue?     ,  ^      . .,  .^  .  .^.,, 

3,;  JI  ./Sjc  Very  true.    .   ,  .    :•  ...  .;;.       ^:.".  ,n. 

..*  Str^  ,Wliere  this  divine  bond  ejdsts  tbern  is  no  difficulty  in 

imagining,  or  when  you  have  imagined,  in  creating  ..the  othef 

human  bonds*  .•.  .»     ,  .:    :,cir.'nj       «»    •    :r::-i,i* 

T.  Soc,  How  is  that,  and  of  what  bonds  do  you  speak  ? .  - 
Sir.  Those  of  intermarriage,  and  those  whidi  are  formed  be- 
tween States  by  giving  end  taking  children  in  marriage,  as  well 
as  by  private  betrothals. and  espousals.    For  many  persons  form 
unions  q(  an  improper  kind,  with  a  view  to  the  procreation  of 

children.  .   .         ../     .•  . 

T,  Soe,  In  what  way?     •.     -  .j.  ,jj-      •  .j.  .  -f  .       r    . . 

,/Str.  They  seek  siter  wealth  and  power,  which  in  piatrimony 
are  objects  not  worthy  even  of  a  serious  censure. 
^'JT*  Soe.  There  is  no  need  to  consider  them  at  alL    .  .    r,    . .; 

•  Str,  More  reason  is  there  to  consider  fhe  practioe  of.  those 
who  make  &mily  their  chief  aim,  and  to  indicate  their  error,  ix 

T,  Soc.  Yes,  that  is  reasonable. 

•  Sir.  They  act  on  no  jMindple  at  all ;  they  seek  their  ease, 
and  receive  with  open  arms  those  who  are  like  themselves,  and 
hate  those  who  are  unlike  them ;  and  are  wholly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  feelings  of  dislike. 

,T.  Soc.  How  is  that? 
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*^<*iSer.''The  qaief,  orderly  dttt  seek  for  Datares..like  tliar  own, 
4nd  ail  far  as -the J  ^cao^  they  many  •and.  give-ia. marriage '<6z« 
cluaivelj  in  this  class,  aud  cbe  oourageoas  do  tlie  aame ;  iUief 
seek  natures  like  their  own,  whereas  the j  ahonld  both  ^  do  pie- 
dsely  the* opposite. <  viT'iiaii  I'r.t  L;i!s:»i^n|  Hiii^Mi:;*^  l*ii*^  ^-.SiC* 
*rt"T.  Soe.  'How  and  why  is  that  ?  ♦"«»•*!»•*  ,M^'»i:ii;i>  •wr»iil  iii  r,«M 
l^^SCr.  Because  ooumge,  when  uiitempered  bj  the  gentler  natnra 
during  many  generations,  maj  at  first  bloom  and  strengthen,  bat 
at  last  bursts  forth  into  every  sort  of  madness.  .>iliiS)  -^^  •  i  \ 

'^•^  Jl '  jSi>c  '  Like  enoagh.''*J*'^w'"  »^  '^'-J  Jwlt  v*v  *in  ug!J  ,i<r^.  i 

^'iiiSer.  And  then,  again,  the  sonl  which  is  OTer-fnll  'of  modesty 
and  has  no  element  of.  courage  in  many  snccessiTe  generatioos, 
is  apt  to  grow  very  indolent,  and  at  last  to  become  ntieriy 
paralyzed  and  useless.  ••'^      ^-   -^^ 

..:  J:  iSbtf.  That,  again,  is  quite  likely.  ' ^  •'  ^  •'      '^^  » 

Sir.  It  was  of  these  bonds  I  said  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  creating  them,  if  only  both  classes  originally  held 
the  same  opinion  about  Uie  honorable  and  good;  indeed,  in  i 
this  single  word,  the  whole  process  of  royal  weaving  is  com*  | 
prised  —  never  to  allow  temperate  natures  to  be  separated  fiomr 
the  brave,  but  to  weave  them  together,  like  the  warp  and  the 
^''  l-woof,  by  common  sentiments  and  honors  and  opinions,  luid 
.  •  'by  the  giving  of  pledges  to  one  another  ;  and  out  of  theoi 
forming  one  smooth  and  even  web,  to  entrust  to  them  the  oflloea 
of  State.  .        -     ; 

"*'  T.  Soe,  How  do  you  mean  ?  ■  -.  ■.'  .  \< 

^•"'Str.  Where  one  officer  only  is  needed,  yon  must  choose  Ji 
ruler  who  has  both  these  qualities ;  when  many,  you  most 
mingle  some  of  each,  for  the  temperate  ruler  is  very  careful  and 
just  and  safe,  but  is  wanting  in  thoroughness  and  go.      "  •!*»-ii 

T.  Soe.  Certainly,  that  is  very  true.  ..:/.;  •  z*.  .C 
V'Str.  The  character  of  the  courageous,  on  the  other  hsind,  fiJls 
short  of  the  former  in  justice  and  caution,  but  has  the  power  of 
action  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  where  either  of  these  two 
qualities  is  wanting,  there  cities  cannot  altogether  prosper  either 
publicly  or  privately.  ■'  '  •    -  •  ;>i   ^  •' 

T.  Soe.  Certainly  they  cannot.  .'        '   . ' 

;"  iSS^;.vThis,  then,  according  to  our  view,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  web  of  political  action.     There  is  a  direct  intertextnre  of* 
the  brave  and  .temperate  natures,  when  the  kingly  science  has 
drawn  the  two  sorts  of  lives  into  communion  by  unanimity  and 
kindness ;  and  having  completed   the  noblest  and  best  of  all 
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